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PREFACE. 

yHE INDIAN ANNUAL EBaiSTEf'M W"AU4o Digeafc of 

Public ASiifrc of India is rapidl;^ grovriiig in votama ©vary year. 

In oar last issue (the 1922 issue), issued In 2 volumes owing 
to the great balk of mattec incorporated, aa attempt was made 
■ to give a mors comprebeosive reconl of oar pubtio affairs thao 
in par previous issues. It turned out, as finally shaped, to 
'be wholly a political chronicle, because of the great aod alb 
absorbing politioal topics of the period which kept alt other 
affairs of public moment io the back-ground. The Indian Annual 
Register, however, is not meant to be~a political chronicle alone,— 
as originally eon<M)ived, economic industrial, educational, social and 
other affairs of the country are also to have their proper place aud 
space allotted . to them in each issoe We regret that we have ( 
failed up till now to do justice to these latter;; and in the 1923 issue 
We are making an effort to remedy this defect. 

As before, the amount of matter that we bav.e to incorporate 
this year is so vast, inspite of the adoption of very #mall type in the 
latter section of the work, that wo have to split it up in two 
volumes. Volume I incorporates,— 

”■ ■ 1. Important All-India Reports 

* 2. A Trade and Indastrial Annual 
* * 3. ProwedingS of Public Bodies, such as AH-India Congress 

and Conferences. 

- Volume II deals with— 

1. India in Home Polity since March. 1922 

2. India In International Polity & Abroad 

3. Proceedings of the Indian Legislatures, and 

4. A Sm;tal & Educational Annual 

Perbai» it would have been bettor if the Trade, Indusfr 
Social & Educational sections bad been brought out ae sep-' 
supplements to the main Register, so that people interested ir 
subjeoto alone may go in for the supplements severally. We 
it for the future to sea if tbiffis pMsible of attainment and ^ 
the support of our generous subscribers aud the public. 

^ t The-Annual Begist 
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SlBPUR 

September 1923 
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REPOET OP THE 

Racial Distinctions Committee 

^ Appointed to covsider the sAoi^t distinotions in 
Crimtnai. Pbocedtjrs applicable , to lNi)iAKs and non Indian^ 

TO ■ 

f H. B, THE OOVEBNOB-GSBEBAL OF WDIA IN COVNOTL 

In secordsnee with tbe insf^raetions contained in the Hooie 
Department Reaolation no. P.> 105-Judicial, dated the 27tb Decain* 
^ bar 1921, we, the membera of the Committee appointed by the Gort, 
'ofvJodia to consider the existing racial distinotions in tbe crimiDst 
proeedai^ applicable to Indians and oon-Indtans, and to report to 
, tbe.Government of India tbe modification^ of the law which we 
recommend should be adopted, have, tbe honour to report for the 
ioidrmatioa of Government our coticlusioos on the questions requir¬ 
ing e^mination. 

2. In the second Session of tbe Legislative Assembly, in 
September 1921, Mr. N. M. Samartb moved a resolution on tbe 
subject. Tbe resolution, after amendment, was passed in tbe follow¬ 
ing form i — 

'‘That, in older to remove all racial d«tiiictioD» between lodtans and 
Enropeans in tbe matter of tbeir trial and pnoisbment for oEenres, a Committee 
ba apooiated to f^nsider what amendmecta ithoaid be made in those pronsiona 
3a the Code of Criminal I’ro^nre, i89S, which diSerestiate between Indians 
and Enropemi British enbjects, Americans and Bnropeans who are not British 
anbjeotF, in criminal trials a^d proce^iings and to report on the best methods 
of giving efiect to their proposais." 

3. Accordingly the Government of India issued a resolution,- 
which, after detailing the resolution passed by the Assembly, pro- 
Meded as follows :— 

‘•The Governor-Genera! in Connoil has already accepted the principltrlbat 
it is desirable that there should'be equality of status for all people in this floontiy 
in the matter of criminal trials and proeeodiDgs, and bu decided to appoint a 
Committee to coneider the elristing racial distinctions In the criminal procedure 
appli^ble to Indians and non-Indians, and to report to the Gowrnment ©f 
India Mie mcKtificatioiis <rf the Jaw which they recommend shonld be adopteiL 

The Hon’ble Dr. Tsj Bahadur Sapru, LL.D., Law Member of 
the Governor Geueral’a Council, has conaonted to preside over the 

CoQunitte^ and the followifig have agreed to serve as nieiubers• 



[SIMLA 


REPORT OF THE 


t 

The Hob* Sir W'lliasa Vtaceot, 

KT., K.CS.I., 

Mt iSL fik. Du^St'iidin^CoBDikel, Bengal, 
The Hon. Mr. Jutice ^ab, Bomba.;. 

Mr. P. B. Peiciwil, I.C.S., M.L.A. 

Bbo Babadar T. Bat>|;aebariaT, M.Ii.A, 
jir. K. Samartb, M.L.4. 

Mr. W. L Oarej, M.L.0 {Bengali 
Mr. Abnl Karim. M.I 1 .A. 


Dr. H, S. Gojjt, M.L.-'i. 

Ur. Saijid Saltan Abmed. (Patna) 
Bal Bahadni L^it Mobaa Banarji, 
{Allahabad.) 

Mr. B. Stuart Rn® j, {OSbrugarb) 
Ur. W, Unir MaaBAii, Pnniab. 

Ur. F. MoCartfa;, M.L.A. 

Lt. Colonel H. A. J. Glidne;^ M.L.A 


Mr. PexeiTBl will, in addition to his dnties as a member of the Committee, 
act as Seeretar;. 

The Comni ttee whidi will enbmit its reomt to toe Goremment of India, 
will assemble at Delbt on the Bth Janoar; lilV.3. It wjU oondaot its «ujiiiri» 
in pnbltt^ bat an; part u! its proceedings ma; be conduoted IN cahbQa if the 
Prerident considers sneh a coor^ desirable in the public interest. Pfrenns who 
derive to be calkd as witnesses sbontd app); in writing to the Secretary, care of 
Home Department, Government of India, Delhi, giving their fall names aod 
addresses together with a brief memorandam of the points in regard to which 
the; desire to give evidence. It will of coarse rest with the Committee to 
decide what evidence the; will bear. 


Mr. T. C. P. Gibbons, K.C., B3rri8ter a(;<Liiw, Advocate-Goneral, 
Bengal, was subeequenfcl^ added as a raeml^r of the Gomnifttee. 

4. The origin of the privileges in qaevtloo can probably be 
traced to ihejealoasy with 'wbieh in the eighteenth eentnry and later 
the jurisdiction of tbe Coorte of the Hoa’ble East India Company 
over Europeans was regarded. For a long time the Courts of tbe 
Company exercised no sueh jurisdierion at all, the adminietration of 
civil and criminal justice in India being cOQ 6 oed in such eases to tbe 
Courts of the presidency towns. The system was undoubtedly based 
on tbe idea tbat the Grown from the earliest introduction of Its sub* 
jecfs into India provided for the administration of justice among 
them a system analogous to that which* existed in England. More¬ 
over previous to 1833 British subjects, not in the service of tbe 
Crown or Company, were not allowed to reside at a distance of 


more than ten miles from a presidency town without special permis¬ 
sion. On tbe repeal of this provisioi,, the Court of Directors in 
1834 gave iiistrufefcions thot British-born subjects should be sutgect- 
ed to the same tribunals as Indians. They observed that :_ 

85th clauso of tha Charter Act of 1833, trfter reolting that the removal 
of rcstrlotion on the mterconrse of Europ^ns with the country will render it 
nccfeSBary to provide agaiaat any mischief* or dangers that may thence arise 
ptoeeeda to direct tbat yon shall make laws for the proteeiion of tbeKatIvee 
fmm ineo-t and onirage—an obligation wblch in our view you cannot possibly 
lulBl aolesa y«a reader both Natives and Burnpeans eobjcct to the same iudioal 
control There can be no eqnaitty of protection where justice is not ecnallv 
anti on eqcal terms aocessible to sll.” ^ ^ 


Aocotdiagly Europeans were made amenable to tbe Civil Courts 
-onlBide tbe presidency towns in 1836 by an Act assooisted with the 


TaMe No. * .^isfiraijce of Trade” 
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namo of l^rd Macula;. Tha qaestioQ of the trial of Earopeana by 
all the orintinai courts outside the presidency totros was raised in 
1849 by the Government of Lord Daihousie ; sod again to 1857, It 
was decided, however, to await the introduction of the revised 
oriminal law in such aret^. The previous procedure therefore 
continued until 1861, that is to say, European British snbjeets 
xosident ontside the presidency towns were tried by the Supreme 
Courts which were stationed in the presidency towns, except in 
respect of certain minor offences for which they were triable by 
European Justices of the Peace. In 1861, the Supreme and Sudder 
Courts were combined Into the Bigh Courts of Judicature. English 
Judges were then enabled to go up-country and try cues against 
Europeans. Even np to 1$7S, however , the general principle was 
that criminal jurisdiction over European British snbjeets was exer* 
cised only by Courts eatablithed by the Crown and not by the Courts 
of the country. 

5. Id 1872, when Sir James Stephen was Law Member, tbe 
jurisdiotion of tbe ordinary eriminal courts was dednitely extended 
to Europeans j but at tbe same time special forms of procedure 
based on English law and limitations of the powers of the courts 
were framed for their trial. 

€. In 1816, tbe well-known Ilbert Bill was introduced with 
the object of giving lurisdiction to Indian Sessions Judges and 
certain Indian Magistrates to try European Brirish subjects. Owinct 
to tbe feeling aroused by the Bill, its scof^ was redtiesd, and a 
compromise was effected, a fresh Bill being introduced and passed 
as Act lU ol 1884. The main effect of tha compromise was that, 
while Indian Sessions Judges and District Magistrates were enabled 
to try EUiropean British the right to olaiin a mixed jur>’, 

that is, a jury coosistiog of not less than half Europeans, was 
allowed in all ScMions oases (not merely in those triable by jury 
In tbe cue of Indians) and also before District Magistrates. The 
provisions contained in that Act are still in foroo. 

7. lu the presidency towns European British subjects hav' 
had and have no privileges before tbe Presidency Magistrates, bn*: 
they can claim a mixed jury before the High Court. 

8 . It is interesting to note that, whereas, at the time of tb 
Ilbert Bill controversy, the question was whether Indian Judges ant 
Magistrates should try Europeans or not, the subject which excite 
most interest at tbe present moment is the right of a Europea:: 
British subject to claim a mixed jury. 

9 . Prior to 1882 the law provided that in the case of Eure 
peana (not haing European British subjeets) and AmerieaDs in any 
trial before tbe Court of Session tbe accused bad the right to hi 
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tried by » jury of trbirb do! len tb«D belf abovid emiaiat of 
Earopesoa or Americene, if aoeb »jmy could be pnxtored. By tbe 
Code of 18S2 tbia right waa retrioed only in raapect of SeMions 
caeea Bonnally triable by jory ; while in casea trieble with the aid 
of Maenore it wee provided that belt tbe Dumber of us8aa<^ if 
practicable and tf claimed, ahould be Europeanc or Amerieatia, Tbti 
proviaioD ia still in force. 

10. la anticipation of tbe examination witnema vbo 
appeand to give evidence befora tbe Committee, the Govemmest of 
India eonsnlted local Governmente on the question nnder examina* 
tion. Tbs Committee have alMi received and etodied a large amoont 
of impt^ant dtKumentary evidence, inolnding momormoda from all 
tbs chief European, Anglo-Indian, and Indian Asaocfatione, Cbambera 
of Commerce and other leading associations in India. Appendix A 
to this report givee tbe names of tbe witncHea who gave evidence 
before tbe &>mouttM, end also of ib(»a who were invited to give 
evidence before tbe Committee but who were nnable to do so. 
We examined at cmtsiderale length the 26 witneasei, tome of whom 
came from distant places at moeh personal inconvenience. They 
were from tbe following proviueea: 6 from tbe United I^vineest, 
4 from Bengal, including 1 who alto represented non-official ^iropeans 
in Assam, 4 from Madras, 3 each from Bombay, Bibw and (Mesa 
am} tbe Antral Provinces, 2 from tbe Poniab, and I from 6nma» 
They were distriboted as follows : 13 fiindua, 7 Earopesoa, 4 Moba- 
medana, 1 Parai and 1 Anglo-Iodiao. Tbe witoettes were moatly 
leaiiing members of tbe Icgd profeeeion, who practise either in the 
High Courts or in the Hufassil, and we have bad tbe beseOt of their 
valuable experience. Every eodeavoor was made to aseertaio public 
omnioo, a^ in order to sMore tbe moat eomimtettt witnetsea in 
tba coontry, invitationa to give evidence ware isaoed by tba Oov«m* 
ment of India oo tiiree oeessions, that it, in Oetol^r, December, 
and January last. A atatement ^ aU tba evidence placed before 
tbe Committee ia given on Appendix B. 

11. Tbe most important provisions requiring examination are 

those contained in tbe Criminal Procedure Code, especially Chapter 
XXXm and eectiooe 4. 22, 111, 188, 273, 406, 416, 418 and 491 
of that Code, together with leetioo 66 (3) of tbe Government of 
Indie Act, section 66 of tbe Indian Penal Code, the Penal Servitude 
Act, of 1853, and the European Tagranoy Act, JX of 1874. 

1^—Tbe i^oelpid dlstinotione between tbe provieiona relat¬ 
ing to Indiana and those relating to European Britisb sulgocte are 
as follows j— 

(t) By virtue of tbe provisions of Motion 443 of tba Criminal 
FitMiedare Code, European British aabjecta are not triable by a eeeood 
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or a third class Msgistrate asd arc only triable by a Magistrate oi 
the first cl^ if he is a Jastice of the Peace and, save io the mm 
of District and PcosideDcy MagisCrstes, a Earopean British subject. 

(it) The jurisdiotioti of Additiooai and Assiatant Sessioas 
Judges over ^ropeau British solgects is restricted Iqr section 444 
oi the Code to cases where they are themselves Earopean British 
sulgeots and in the case of Assistant Sessioos Judges to those who 
have been Assistant Sessions Judges for at least three years and have 
been specially empowered in this behalf by the local Government. 

(ni) The sentences that may be aw«ded by first class Magis¬ 
trates, District Magistrates and Courts of Session in the case of 
Earopean British sahjeots are limited by sections 446 and 449 
of tbe Coda to three months’ Imprisonment and a fine (rf Bs. ; 
six months'imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 2,000 i and one year's 
imprisonment and unlimited fine, respectively. 

(te) In tbe ease of ^als before a High Court, Conrt of Session 
or District Magistrate, j&iropean British subjeots are entitled by 
seetioiw 450 and 451 of tbe &}de to be tried by jury, of which 
not less than half shall be Europeans or Americans. 

(e) Section 456 of tbe Code gives to Earopean British 
subjects remedies in tbe nature of habeas &>rpus which are more 
exmusive than those provided lor ludiaaa by Chapter XXXVll. 

' (ri) Under the proviaioDS of s-sotions 408 and 416 of tbe Code 
Earopean British subjecU have more extensive rights of appeal 
in criminal oasea than Indians, in that they may appeal againet 
seiitencea in which an appeal would not ordinarily lie; and they 
also have tbe option of appetdiug in the alternative to the High 
Coart or to tbe Chiort of Session. 

(rit) Under section 111 the provisioos of the Code regarding 
the taking of eecarity for good bebavioar in eeotiona 109 and 110 
do not apply to European British subjects in Mses where they 
may be dealt with under tbe Earopean Ysgrancy Act of 1874 ; and 
(titu) Tbe definitioo of High Court is not so wide in the case 
of European British subjects as it is in the case of Indians. 

Jf. Tbe only distiuotion between tbe provisioos relating to 
Indians and those relating to Europeans (not being Earopean British 
subjects) and Americans is that under the provisions of section 460 
of the Code io every cue triable by jury or with tbe aid of assrjsors, 
in which a Earopean (not being a Earopean British subject} or an 
American is an accused person, not less than half tbe number of 
jurors or assessors mus^ if practicable and If claimed, be Europeans 
or Amerioans, 

13, To turn to the partioolu' changes which are proposed :— 
Tbe first one is tbe qmradmcnf of ihs dei(ntft£)it of European 
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BrUisk fu&jMt in teciion 4 0) (0 ^ ih» C'ni*.—U it genmlly sdmiH«d 
that tbit it &ot a ratiaiaotory definition ; for inttanod it inoiadet 
a noo'Earopean domicilsd in Natal but not a European domioilod 
ia East Africa. Haring regard to all tbe facte we recommend that 
tbe defioitioD of European Britlib aubject abould be amended by 
striking out alt the wtwda Id clause (i) of section 4 (1) (t) after the 
word Irelaod, thus omittiog all referenoe to tbe British Possessions 
or Dominions outside Great Britun and Ireland* II this alteration 
is mad^ there will etill be a difference between tbe definition of 
^ropean British snlgBet in the Criminal Prooedare Code mid tbe 
wofdti^ of Mctioa 65 (3) of tbe GoreroraeDt of India Act. wbicb 
rune as foUowe 

** The *■<***»> LegislUare has not power* withoat the pietioas approsd of 
the Seeretarv of Stat* in Coancil, to make any Ia«r esspowoing say 
eonrt* oth» thaa a ocon, to aenteim to tte paaiAsent of death 
any ol Hta Majeetj^ enideeti^ bwa ia Saiope or the dhihtien of each 
Babfsue* w sMabiag a^ high eoiirl«* 

We are of opinion, however, that tbe defioition of European 
Bririsb snlyeet should not be sssimileted to tbie descriptioa io the 
Ooveromeut of India Act. We recommeod two additions to our 
proposed definitioo. Tbe first is that sobjcota of His Meiesty boro, 
naturalised tw domiciled in any of tbe European, American or 
AostFsliaD Fossessioos or X^minions of His M^es^ or to New 
Zeeland or io the Union of South Africa sboold be elaased as 
European British subjects when they are actually serving in India 
ia His Majesty’s British Army, Navy or Air Force* Tbe reason 
for this addirion is that wbeo soeb pmooa are transferred 
to liidi% they have no optim. They are not in tbe eame position 
as those who of their own free eboiM come to reside io India. Tbe 
ercond addittoo that we recommend Is that sobjecte of Hie Majesty 
bom, netoralised or domiciled in miy of tbe Eoropeen, American or 
Australiao PosMseiona or Dominions of Hie Mi^esf^ or in New 
Zealand or io the Unira of South Africa who at tbe date tbe 
adoption of our proposals are in Hie UejMty’e Indian Army, Bi^al 
Indian Msrioe or Indian Air Fone should be classed as Europesu 
British sutgeets* 

Both tbe propoMd additions will affect only a comparatively 
smell number of men. A minority of the Commirtee, incloding tbs 
Government members, are of opinion tbat no distinctions should be 
made between parsons serving in tbe British Forces and those serving 
in tbe Indian Forces. 

14. The next question is ih* definiHon of Court in 
4 (4) Cl) of the Code. —We recommend that tbe definition of High 
Camrt should be tbe same in tbe cate of Europeans as In tbe csm w 
ludieosi, tbe Seereti^ of State in Conooil beiog raqueeted to giv* 
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praTioui approval to this cbaoge, bavioK rogard to tbe i^viHODs of 
teetioD 65 (3) of the Gorernmeat of Xodta Act. We arei however, 
of opitiion that is regard to eertais seetione of tbe CrfisiDal Procedure 
Code, only the Chartered High CoortB, the Chief Court of Lower 
Burm.'i and tbe Court* of the Jadicial ComDaieeioDere of the Central 
Provioeee, Oudb, Sindh and Upper Bonnst should be ioelnded in tbe 
terra “High Court." 

Justices of thb Peace for the Mufassal 

15. Stciion ff.^We do not think it necessary to express any 
opinion on the question whether Justices of tbe Peace should be re- 
taioed outside the Presidency towns. We are, however, of opinion 
that whether the title is retained or not, it sho^d not be a qualifica¬ 
tion for the trial of a European British subject. We are also td 
opinion that such appointments outside tbe presidency towns should 
not be restricted to Europeans. In regard to tbe trial of European 
British subjects generally we consider that outside tbe presidency 
towns the only disttnetion should be that the Magistrate in queatiou, 
if tbe accused so desira, should not be below the rank of a firat olaas 
Magistrate. We reci^nize that in this respect a slight distinction 
will still remain between European British subjects and Indians; 
but we believe that no objection will be taken on that account so 
far as oflTences ponisbabla with imprisonment are concerned. Ws 
recommend, however, that ofTenees punishable with fine not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 50 only (and no other punishment), in respect of which 
a European is accused, may be tried by any Magistrate bsvii^ juris- 
diction normally in respect of such offences. 

Proviso as to European Vaobants 

16. Section 111 .—We consider that this section should be 
reiMaled, and that sections 109 and 110 should apply equally to 
Europeans and Indiana. Bnt at tbe same time we recommend that 
tbe European Vagrancy Act IX of 1874 should be retained, as it is 
required in connection with the deportation of undesirable Europeans. 

Tbe majority of the members of the Committee consider that 
ail examination should be made of the question whether the period 
of three yearo presoribed in section 110, as tbe period for which im- 
prisonment may be ordered io default of tbe produetiou of suitable 
security, is not excessive. We are of opinion that the subject is one 
that deserves the attention of Government, and we venture to suggest 
that local Governments and High Courts should be consulted tberson. 

Liability of British subjects for ofiences immmitted out of 
British India. 

17. S^ion 188 .—This section is is accordance with tbe provt- 
aioQS of the Government of. India Act j no change is proposed. 
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Penoii ob^ed oiitud« preiidaoe; towos Jointly with 
Eoropean British tubjeet. 

Seeium £J4*^^iB6QdmeQU cooseqaeotia] on oor propwls irilt 
be necMsaiy. 

Jury for tnal of pertont not Eoropeens or iimerioaoi 
bef<H« Court of Seuion. 

SedUm £7f.~Tlie tHtosision eonUined to tbio Motion sboold be 
exteoded to triali before tbe High Coort—^nde peregrapb 24 b«fow. 
Conseqoeotfal aiseDdmeiite will bo necettery. 

Bight of Earopeea Britfsh lobjeota to appeal to High 
Coort or Coort of Seesiotii. 

18. Sidion JiD8 .—|»oruo (a),—We are of opiolon that tbit 
proeieo shoald be repealed. 

Saving of restnettoos on appeala from leotenMs on 
' Eoropean Britieh eolyeetfc 

19. Sedio^AtSt J^IS^ and J^J6 —^Wa ncommend tbe repeal 
of aectloD 416. We consider, however, that ootside the ywMidenoy 
towns in tbe caM of all persons, b<rtb European and Indian, there 
should be an appeal against any eentence of imprisoniDent passed hy 
a Magistrate. Tbia involves a substantial modification of tbe 
general law of the land, and will to a certain extent inenate the 
work of the Setelona (fonrts. Nevertheless we are of opinion, on 
general groonds and apart from tbe particolar ease of tbe Euro^an 
Bntish subject, that an appeal should lie against any socb seotenee. 
It it to be noted that ehort sentenMs of troprisonment should, where 
posBible, be avoided ; and the number of eentenees of one month and 
under paesed by iMstriet Megistratea and first elate M^istrates 
sbould not, as far as we can Judge, be very targe. In the ease of a 
sentence passed in a tri^ by a Court of Session we would allow no 
appeal in respect of a senteLce of one month or noder. Tbe question 
of an appeal in tbe case of sentences of imprlBOiiment raises Mnie 
difficulty in tbe ease of summary trials. It bas Iwen suggested that* 
in order to meet this difficulty, all summary trials should be abolisbed. 
We era oof, however, prnnsred to recommend sueb a Mrioue ohengs 
in tbe law ^ the lend. We recommend instead that an appeal sbould 
lie against any sentence of imprisonment passed by a Magistrate 
trying a cMe summarily. Appeals lie even at fwesent io certain 
cases against sentenMs passed io a summary trial; and section 264 
of tbe Criminal Procedure Code deals with tbe record io siK^h eases. 
Dr. Sapra and Sir William Vincent observe that the Government of 
India will ultimately be guided in a great measore by the opinions 
of locM OoreriimeDfo and High Cottrts oo the proposM to extend tbe 
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right of appeal in the cases mentioned in this and in the next sab- 
paragraphs, as it may Involve much increase in judidal labour. 

We recommend no change in the provisions of aeetioo 413 is 
respect of appeals from sentences of dne only is ordinary cases, Imt 
we would in modiScsiion of section 414 permit a right of appeal from 
sentences of fine only which exceed Hs. 50 in summary cases. 

We consider that public opinion should be invited as regards 
the punfsKinant of whipping, in particular on the question whether 
the punishment should not l» confined to perMns ^nvioted any 
offanoea mentioned in sactwn 4 of the Whipping Act, and also in the 
way of school discipline to juvenile ofTaisders. - A minority of the 
Committee are in favonr of the complete abolition of the punishment 
of whipping except in the case of juvenile offenders. A majority of 
the Committee consider that if after the proposed inquiry the 
pumshment of whipping is retained, it should apply to Europeans 
and Indians alike ; that it should be provided for the same offences; 
and that the same classes of officers should have power to sentence 
to the pnntsbment Europeans and Indians ab'lm, subject always to 
the provisions of s right of appeal, even where the sentence is one of 
whipping only, and to the further provision that the execution of the 
sentence should be suspended pending the disposal of the appeal. 

Appeal on what Matters Admissible. 

20. Section recommend that in all jury trials in 

which tbe jury are not unauioious, or in which the jury are uoanL 
moos but tbe Judge does not agree with tbe verdict of the jury, both 
in tbe High Court and in Sessions Courts, an appeal should lie on 
facts as well as 00 law both in the case of conviction and of acquittal 
(the appeal in tbe case of acquittal being by the lo4»l Government) 
in respect both of Europeans and Indians. This right should be 
specially laid down in tbe Coda and should be as free and unres- 
trioted as in the ease of any other appeal. The appeal should be 
heard by three Judges in the case of an appeal from a decision in s 
High Court and by two Judges in tbe case of an appeal from a deoi* 
slon in a Sessions Court. Seotions 418 and 433 (2) should be 
amended accordingly. On this point we invite reference to the 
English Criminal Appeal Act of 1907. We recognize that this is an 
important alteration In the general law of the land, but we l^ieve 
that it will receive considerable support from legal opinion in India. 
It hae boon fminted out to us that the English Act of 1907 does not 
recognize appeals against acquittals. But appeals sg&inst acquittals 
by the local Government form an integral part of the Indian Law ; 
and it would not be logical to extend appeals on facts to certain joq? 
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only in reepeot of oonvIoiioDt and not in respeo* of aequittals, 
esfMeiallj u the etiiof made Afininat juriet it that they are 

too prone to acqait. 

Dr. Sapra and Sir Wniiam Tinwnt ol«erve that the Go»em- 
ment oi India will oltim^tely be guided by the opintont of the local 
Goventment* and High Courta on the pmpotalt <^tained io thia 
paragraph. Mr. Rangacbariar it in favour of allowing toch appeal* 
only whwe a m<xed jury ha* been elaime.d and only in the raw of 
an acquittal. 

Magiitratea empowered in eacea against European 
British lubjecti. 

21. Sedum 445--Tbia leetion will require to be amended io 
the light of paragarah 15 above. 

Judgea io C^rta of Session empowered in eases against 
European Biitisb subjeets. 

^eefioa 4^-—^e «>natder that the Ssetion ahould be repealed. 

Cognizance of ofFsneea eorotnirted by Koropean 
British eubject*. 

Stdion .fl^.-^^bnieqaential amendmenta only. 

SeniencM which may be passed by proviimUl megistrates. 

22. Sedien 4 ^.—In oor opinion Dietrict Megistrates and first 
dass Magistratea (wbetber cm|»wered under section 30 or notj 
should not be allowed to pate on European British Subjects aiiy 
eentenea other than a sentenee of imprisonment which ^ may 

to two years, including such solitary «>nfinetneDt as is authortzM 
by law, (w of fina which may extend to Rs. It will *» 

observed that these are the limits of the ordinary iwiwem of • 
District or first'Clsas Msgistiate with the exception that they do no 
include B sentenee of whipping. This is subject to our _pt«Tt®*“ 
observaUons in paragraph 19. The majority of the Committee are 
of opinion that acetione 30 and 34 should be repealed, on tbe 
that a sentence of more than two years’ imprisonment should no 
be passed without the sastatance of a jury or a«fl*Bora. 

Dr. Sapru and Sir William Tincent consider that tbe 
ment of India most nltimately be guided In a largo measure by 
opinions of the local Govarnioetits and tbe Hiah Courts 
question whether it is practicable to repeal those sections. ^ 
member* of tbe Committee are of opinion that, if after ^ 

if decided to retain tbe*e sections, they should apply equal y 
Europeans and to Indians. 
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CoQimitment to be to tbe Hfgh Court in eertaio cases. 

SS. Siclions 4^7 and J^8 .—These eectioas should be repealed. 
Seotences which loay be passed by a Court of Seasiou. 

SccHon ‘We are of opinioo that Sessions Courts should 
have power to pass the same sentences on Eoropaans as to Indians. 
Accordingly Sessions Judges and Additional Sessions Judg» should 
have power to pass senteDces of desthi lu the case of Buropeans and 
Indians alike, subject as usual to couflrmatiou by the High Court. 
This provision Is to be read together with our proposal that there 
should be a mixed jury, that is, a jury of not less than half Europeans 
or Indians, as tbe cose may be, in trials before tbe High Court and 
SessioQs Ccmrt. In the very limited number of cases iu the Sessions 
Court iu which Euro^aos will be tried without a jury, they will be 
tried with European assessors. We develop this poiut later. We 
adopt the principle that a Sessions Judge or Magistrate should have 
power to pass tbe same sentence in tbe (»ae of a European as an 
Indian, and that safeguanla should be obtained by other methods 
than by restricting tbe punishment which the presiding Judge or 
‘M^istrate can inflict. We recommend therefore that the Secretary 
of State in Council be requested to give his previous approval In 
accordance with section 65 (3) oi the Government of India Act to 
this change in the law. As in the ease oi Magistrates, we make an 
exception in respect of tbe punishment of whipping. 

Jury or assessors befors High Court ok Court or S^iok. 

25. Section ^0 .—^Tbe most difficult question for the Committee 
to decide is that of the trial by jury of European British subjects. 
This is the point on which non-official European opinion is moat 
emphatic, namely, that it is essential that a mixed jury should be 
retained. We have decided accordingly that tbe mixed jury should 
remain both in the High Court and in the Sessions Court in all eases 
which are to be tried by jury under our proposals, subject, however 
to certain provisions and safe-guards, namely,— 

I. The same law as to tbe oompositlou of the jury shall apply to 
Indiana as to Europeatrs, that is to say, the majority of the jury, if 
an Indian accused so desires, shall consist of parsons who are not 
Europeans or Amerioaiis. This la already the law in Sessions 
Courts and section 275 should be so amended as to make it apply 
to tbe High Court also, 

II. There shall bo a right of appeal both ou law and facts, bota 
from couvietiou and acquittal, iu tbe cose of Europeans and Indians 
alike, sRccpt where the jury are unanimous and tbe judge agreeh 
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with the v«rdiot oi the jury* The further eouditioiie of the eppesl 
are described io peragreph 20 above.' Thia proposal Is recoiQiQsii« 
ded as an alteration of the general law of the land; but in 
partiealar it is intended to form ao integral part of our proposal 
to maintaio the mixed jory. 

ill. The High Chmrt Special Jury Ij«t should in our opiuioo be 
revised and it should no longer be limited to 200 Europeans and 
200 DOD-Europeans. It should include alt who are qualified, to 
whatever nationality they may belong. This revision will probably 
increase the proportion of noo-Europeuis in the list. Tbie protHHal 
iovolvee the repeal of section 312 oi the Code. 

In the following respecte the existing law should 1 m mmotaioed, 
oamely, the tiumbar of the jury save with the two exceptions noted 
below will remain as at present; the number required tor a eonrio* 
tton or acquittal in the High Court and in the Session Court will 
condoue unchanged ; and tba right ^ referenca in the Sessions 
Court under section 307 will also remain as it is ; this will be in 
addition to the right of appeal. As it is proposed to grant e right 
of appeal from the verdict of the jury and the judgment themm 
both on points of law and of fact in certain cases tried in the exercise 
of ita original criminal jnritdiction by a High Court, e certificate 
from the Advocate Genial, es laid ^wn in the Letters Patent, 
will not be ueeesnry in every esae of appeal from a deeisioa in the 
High Coorte of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. This proposal will 
involve the amendment of the provisions of the Letters Patent b; 
tbe IndfaD Legislature. 

The ex(Mptiou8 that we propose in regard to tbe Dumber of the 
Jury an:— 

(s) in the Sessfons Court tbe number should be any uneven 
nnmbar fiom five to nine which tba local Government may select. 
Thm “five” ebonld be substituted for three ” in section 274, 
as tbe mioimum number of the jury in a Seseione Court; aod 

(it) in munier cues before tbe Sessions Court we are of opioion 
that tba Dumber tbe jury should, if praetic^e, be nine. 

26, Another difficulty aiieei from the fut that a Eurt^an esu 
claim a trial by jury ia any case in a Court of Session, whereas a 
very large proportion of the eases io Courts of Session in which 
Indians are accused are tried with tbe aid (rf assessors. To meet 
this difficulty we consider it necessary to make epecial provision for 
esses in a Cfonrt of Session in which racial oonsideratione between 
EuTopeaus sod Indians are involved; and also to substitute for the 
trial of Europeanf by jury, io oertaio ease* io CoorU of Sestioo 
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where raeial i^DstderetioDS do cot ariser trial with tbe ud of 
European assessora. 

Our proposals are ;— 

(i) In at)f diatiiot Is which for any class offeoce Indians 
are normal]; triable in a Court of Session by jury the accused, 
whether Indian or Koropeao, sbal) be entitled to claim a mixed 
jury, that ia to say. a jury oonsistiog of not less than half 
of persons of his own nationality, 

(n) In any distriet in wbmh for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Session with the aid of assessors, 
but in which racial considerations between Europeans and Indians 
are involved, the accused, whether Indian or European, shall be 
entitled to claim a mixed jury, ou tbs ground of the existence of 
such racial eoosideralioDs. The Sessions Judge will decide the 
preliminary question whether in any particular case racial coosi- 
derations are involved, and no appeal or revision shall He against 
his deoUioii on this preliminary point. He will have to decide 
who is the persoo really aggrieved. The exact wording of the 
proviHion will be a matter for the consideration of the draftsman, 
but where the accused and the complainant are of different 
nationalities, that is, where one is a European and one hn 
Indian, racial considerations shall ba deemed to arise. 

(ui) In any distriet in which for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Session with the aid of assessors 
and in which no racial eonuderations are involved, the accused, 
whether Indian or European, shall be tried with assessors, wbe^ if 
the accused so claims, shall all be of tbe nationality of the accused. 
We add tbe further reimmmendatioo that in all oasps triable with 
the aid of assessors there shall be, if possible, four, and in any 
case not less than three, assessors. The existing provision in 
Section 284 is that "two or more" assessors shall be chosen, as the 
Judge thinks fit. 

It will be seen that so far as the European is concerned, bis 
right of trial by jury will be taken away only In a limited Duml»F 
of eases in which no racial considerations are involved; and in such 
cases instead of being tried by a jury of five (the usoal number in 
the Court of Session) of which ha oao claim that not less than three 
shall ba Europeans, be will be tried probably with four and iu any 
case with not less than three assessors, who will sdl, if he so claims, 
ba Europearis. In the case of an Indian, he will ba able to claim a 
mixed jury In any case where racial considerations are involved ; 
and iu any case triable with assessors, there will be sot less than 
three lodi^n asseiiora, 
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27. In warrant ^ses oatalda th« praiideney towoi, in which 
racial oonaideratioDs between Enropeana and Indiana are ioroived. 
the Boenied and the complainant abali each have the right to apply 
to the trying Magistrate, on tbs ground of the existence of such 
racial oonudeiatiooa, for committal to the Sessions Conrt for trial 
by a jwy of which not lesa than hall shall be of tbe nationality of 
the aoenaed. If tbe Magistral decides in farour of tbe applicant, 
that 18 to say, if he finds that racial considerations are involved, be 
ahall proceed to make a preliminary eoqutry as io oas^ triaUe by 
the Sesaiona Court. If tbe Magistrate finds that no ramM ctHisider* 
atioiM ara iovoleed, the applicant abali have tbe right te appeal to 
tbe Sesrams Court sgaiimt the demuon of the Magistrate oo this 
prelimisaty poiot. We would give no right appeal or reviticm 
iraEa tlte dteuion of the lesions Conrt on tbe prelimina^ point 
aa to whether in any particular case raelM considerations wn 
invtdved or not. We have already in pmmgrapb Sfi indicated 
whi^ we mean by racial coosidentions' and when they shell 
be deemed to exist. 

The Hmi’ble Sir William Tiueent would prafer to give tbe 
right mentionBd in this paragraph to the accused only and not to 
tba complainant also. 

28. Similarly io somraons cases outside tba presidency towns 
we are of opinion that where— 

(s) racial considerations, as already defined, between £uro- 
pMos and lo'diane ate involved, and also 

in) ^e is punisbalde with imprisonment, tbe aecu^ 

and the eomplainant shall each have tbe right U) apply to tbe trying 
Msgiatrate that the case be sent to a Bench ot two Magistrates 
(d tbe lat dasa, one Indian sod one European, for trial, on tto 
groni^ of tbe mdatemm of each coostderatious. 11 tbe trying Magic* 
tiate decides sgunst tbe applicant on this preliminary point, the 
applicant abali have the right to appeal to tbe Sessions Court 
against tbe decision of tbe Magistrate oo tbe point. 

When the case is tried by tbe above mentioned Bench, in tbe 
event of a diSereo^ of opinion between the Magistrates the case, 
with tbe opioioDs of the Magistrates, will be laid before tbe Sessions 
Judge, who, after taking such further evidence, if any, as be may 
think fit, shall pass socb judgment, sentence or order in tbe case as 
he thinks fit and is according to lajf. From tbe decision of such a 
Bench there shall be an appeal in aoiordaiice with tbe ordinary lavf* 
An ap(wal a^ost tbe decision of the Bessioos Judge will lie to the 
Bigli (fourty if an appealabfo Motonoe ii pamed by bisi. 
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Jury bffore District MAOisTRiTE, 

29. SeetiOR 4S2.-^W» are of opinion that trial ^>7 jar; before 
MaRiittrates should he abolished. 

Detail# of procedure in ease# in which European British 
enhjecte are eoncemed:— 

^ccfions 4^S to 4t>5 inctusim .—Consequential amendmento only. 
Provisions cokrespondiho to habeas corpus 

Seefioa* 4 ^^ 4^^ ^ tmi Sedion 4^1 -—We are of 

opinion that the rights which European# enjoy of the nature of 
habeas corpus should he extended to Indians tfarouRboufe British 
India. In thi# and other matter# we would n<^ interfere with the 
existing procedure in respect of Indian States. 

Appucatioss op Acts confebinq jurisdiction. 

SeeiioR ^J^.^Consequerttial amendments only. 

Trials op Ettropbans or Ambrican& 

30. S^^cttonn 4^0 nnd —These sections deal with Europeans 

(not being European British suhjeeN) end Americans, We are of 
opinion that, unto## any of the privilege# in regard to any such 
person# are found to be bated on treaty, they should he abolished. 

Procedure in trials of European British subjects, 

Europeans or Americana. 

i^rritons 4^S, 4^S and SS4 '—Consequential amendments only. 

31. 7/ki Penal Servitude j4ctt XX fF of 1855 and Section S8 of 
the Indian Penal Code —We are of opinion that Section 66 of the 
Indian Penal Code and Act XXIY of 1 P 66 should be repealed. The 
commutation of a sentence of transportation can be effected under 
Section# 401 and 402 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
ordinary Prison Buie# which apply to Indians and European# alike. 
Wa do not taka objection to the commutation of sentences of trans¬ 
portation in the case oi Enropeans, but tie are of opinion that 
statutory distinctions in this respect are not necessary. We are 
informed that the question of aholtshing eentence# of transportation 
as a form of punishment i# under consideration. 

32. f'uropean Paprancp Ad, JX of 1874 -—It will be for the 
draftsman to consider whether any change 1 * necessary in the 
European Vagrancy Act, 'having regard to the proposed repeal of 
Section 111 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 

33. No change is necessary iu the provisions relating to 
Presidency Magietrates, 

34. To put our main proposals in respect of the modiBcatjons of 
the Criminal Procedure Code into tabubr form, their effectwUI be :— 
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For &iropeon Briti»h tuMectt. For IndiuM. 

I. A& appeal will lie an; senteBce of impriionmeat pasted The tame 

b; a ilagisuatB. Theie will b* a right of appeal agaiast 
as; eentenoe of 8ae ezMediag Be. SO. 

IL lo ever; ease before the High Coort and Seeslons Coart, in 
vbi^ be ie tried b; a jnv;* ti>e aecosed will be ntitled to 
claim a mixed jorj, that is, a jor; consisting of not lest than 
half of the aatiooalit; of tbe accased, rabbet to— 

(a) An appeal on facts as well on law in the ease both of 
oonvietton and acquittal, when tbe jnr; are not noanimeni, 
or when tbe jnr; are nsanioionB bat tbe Jedge does not agree 
with them, 

(s) A probable inoeaae in the nntnbtf of Indiana in the Special 
Jnr; List. 

(c) A provision tiiat the jn^ shall be not less tiian fire and The taste 
in aU oonfor caaee. if practicable, ntne. 

Ill, Tbeaecoaed in the SeMiont Conrt will be entitled lo claim The same 
to be tried b; jot; la an; cUai of esse which ts aormail; 
triable with assessoia if comiderattDns are involved. 

This provision is in addition to the right of trial b; jnr; m all 
eases in tbe Conrt aod tfio fa Sessiona Coarts where 

eneb a method of trial is prasribed ntufer Section of tbe 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

IT. In on; clais of case in the Sessions Coort which Is Borrayi; Tbe same, 
triable witb assessors and where no racial coa^ideratsdcs are 
involved, he will be tried with aesessora, who will nut be t,ss 
than three in nnmber, and who, If tbe scensed to claims, 
will all be of bit own nationalit;. 

T. In a warrant ease in which raei^ oonsiderations are involved, The raoe, 
tfaeaTCDsedand the campiainant will each be eniiib.d to 
daim the eomaittal of the case to the St^slons Coort for 
trial b; a ^r;. 

TI. In a snmmons ease where racial considerations are invilved The same, 
and where a seatenee of imoTisanment can be passi:<t, the 
aecnsed and the complainant will each be entitieii to claim 
riiat tbe ease shall be tried b; a Bench of two first class 
Ifagntmtes, one Indian, and one Ennipean, reference in cim 
of diragieemenc being to the Sessions Jodge. 

Til. In an; other case tnabie b; a Magistrate, if the aeeoied so It is not 
desires, tbe trial will be % a lint class Hagistmte, except practicable 
in cases pankhable with fine of not mc«e than Be. oO oul;. to extend 

this to In. 
dfant, 

TUL Jodges ami Uagistcates, onUlde presideaej-towDS, will bate The exietiiig 
power to pM all sentences wbiefa the; are anriioriseil b; law arra age. 
to pass, except whipping and sentences nuder section SI of mcots con* 

tbe Criminal Proeednre Code on which sobfccti inqatr; le tinoepend. 

proposed. the re. 

salt of tbe 
oropo • e d 
iiiqnlr;. 

Sots —Clansrt I, IT, T, TI, Til and TUI applj only ontsldo presi&noj. 
towns. 

We aim propose the repeiri of Sectoion 460 which provides for a special pro* 
eedtre in rite caK <d Enropnns {not beti^ Brititb nbjectf) and Americans. 
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wgret that one membdr (rf the Committoa, Mr, Stasrt 
Roaey, a rspreaentatiTfi of tfae noa*o£oiaI Earopeant of Aeiam, 
owing to private and personal reasons, was ODabls to attend the 
meetings of tbe Committee and had to lesigo bis seat tberemi. 

Some members of tbe Committee were aoable to attend our 
final meetings, 

36. In conclusion, we desire to place on record our deep sense 
obligation to our colleague, Mr. PeretTal, I.C.S., M.L.A., who 
bas, throughout tbe proceedings of this Committee, c^ted as Secre¬ 
tary and brought to bear upon the work infinite patience and great 
industry which has been of great usistanee to us in tbe preparation 
of this reimrt. We also desire to express our aeknowledgmento to 
Mr. Tomkinsoo, Joint Secretary in the Home Department, for the 
assistance be bas given us generally. 


Sms ; 

^le 14th Jam 192S. 
Oil^OTT*{ 

The 84tfa Jnae 1922. 
PiTifa ; 

^ lOtb Joly 1922. 

Boub&t ; 

Tbe 25tb Jaly 1922. 

Naqpok; 

The 29th July 1922. 


TeJ Babadar Sapnt, Chairmaii. 
W. H. YiaeeBti 
Abdnl Easim. 

N. H. SaoBar^. 

*T. Rangachwiar. 

B. B. Das. 

•H. Qtdsey. 

•UT. L. Carey, 

F. B. Peieivid 

•Ihomat C. P, Qibbons. 

S. Saltao Ahmsd. 

Lw A. ISiah. 

*H. S Goar. 


Minute By Mr. T. Rangachariar 

Scope op Enquiry. 

In pureuanee of a resolotioa (d tbe Legislative Amsmbly pasmd 
on the Ifitb September} 1921, mommendlng tbe removal of raoial 
distinctions between Indians and Europeans in tbe matter of their 
bial and punishment for offences, the Qoveroment of India in their 
Resolution No. F,-105 Home (Judicfal). dated tbe 27tb of Deo. 1921, 
appointed this committee declaring that they have already accepted 
tim principle that there should be equally of status for all people 
in thla country in the nmt^ of criminal trials and prooeedioga, 

* Subjeot to a separate minate. 

Nora.—Ur. F. UoCartby, who was onable to attend tbe final 

meetings ol ths tkmmit^e, has inthnated that if be had done so be would ham 
signed tbe re^rt, 

2 
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By ord« tbs Oo^rnusnt have asked this eonnaitres to eoniidsr 
the exiatiog racial distinotioos in the crtminai proesdore applicable 
to Indians and non-Indians, and to report snob raodificstions of the 
law as abonld be adopted to carry out the principle so aiKiepted. 

' It ia necessary to empbasixe tbie aspect of tbe test^nttoo at tbe 
ootset. Some ol tbe witnesses who appealed before tbe committee 
soQgbe to raise the question as to whether the principle sbontd be 
accepted at all. Whether or not the Government have accepted in 
full the recommendation of the Assembly to remove all racial distinO' 
tioQB, they have clearly adopted tbe principle that there should 
be equality of atatoe for all tubjecta 

Thb Existimo BaClAL Bistikctiuks m Cbimikal Frocedcbs. 

There are five classes of Criminal Courts under the Code to 
administer Criminal Jostiee^— 

(1) Conrts of Session inelu'^ing the High Court; 

(2) Courts of Presidency Magistrates ; 

(3) Court of a Magistrate of the first class ; 

(4) That of a Magistrate of the second clast; and 

(5) That of a Magistrate of tbe third class. (Fids See. 6 ) 
These Courts have power to try offences both under tbe Penal 

Code and under any other law aolyect to tbe limitations laid down 
in Mctions 28 and 29, eto. In respect of the passing of sentence also 
their ordinary powers are defined id sections 31 and 32, etc. 

All Indian^ and for tbe matter of that, all Asiatics, as welt as 
all Europeans and Amencans, not being British sabjeet^ are amen* 
able to tbe oi^lnary jurisdiction of these Courts- Wtd aentsnes 
according to law can be imposed upon these people, within the limits 
defioed lor each elase of Courts, irrespective of tbe position, language 
et eonntry, tribe or religion to which the accused may belong. 

The main distinetiooa which exist in the case of Eoropeao 
British snljeots accused of an offense in the matter of their trial,oom- 
mitmeol, eentenee and appeal are exhibited in tbs subjoined table. 

INDIANS. EUROPEAN BEITISH'SUB- 

(IKC^UDINO EimOPBANS AND JECTS. 

AMEBIOAKi.) 

/, Triah. /. Triah. 

Offences under the Indian A chartered High Court, and 
Fenid Code are triable— the Chief Court, Lower Burma, 

(a) by the High Court, or may try any offence and pass any 
(h) by the Court of Session, sentence authorized by law. 

No Judge preeidiug io a Court 
(c) any other Court by of Session, e^ept the Sessions 
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which such offcoca Is 
tbowo in tha eighth 
of the second 
schedule to be triable 
(Seo. 38). 

Offences ondar other laws— 

1. By Court of Seseioo.—If 
punishable with death, trans- 
{KJTtation or impriBonmeut for 
saven years or upwards. 

3. By &}art of Session, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate 
of the first class or Magistrate of 
the Second class.—If punishable 
with imprisonment for 3 years 
and upwards but less tbsn 7. 

' 3. By Court of Session, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate or Magisteate of 
the first class or Magistrate of the 
second class.-If punishable with 
imprisonment for 1 year and 
upwards but less tfaun 3 years. 

4. Any Magistrate—li punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for 
then one year or with fine only 
Scbe. 11). 

II Commilmtni. 

Ad Indian is ordiosriiy com- 
.mitted to the Court of lesion 
(See. 206) and if in a Pre^doney- 
town, to the fiigh Court. 

When an Indian is jointly 
charged with an European Britiah 
subject, who is about to be eom- . 
mitted for trial before the High 
Crart, the Indian also must be 
committed to the High Court 
(Sec. 214.) 

Ill, SetUeme, 

The High Court may pass any 
sentence autbotized by law. A 
SeaaioQS Judge or ao Additional 


Jadge> shall exercise juiisdiotion 
over a European British subject, 
unlaas be himself is a European 
British subject, and if be is an 
Assistant Sessions Judge unh^ 
be bas exercised the office of 
Assistant Sessions Judge for at 
least three years, and baa been 
specially empowered in this 
behalf by the local Government 
(See. 444). 

In trials of European British 
subjects before a High Court or 
Court of Session, if, before the 
first juror is called and wu^epted, 
or the first assessor is appointed, 
as the ease may Im,' any sm^ 
subj^t requires to be tried by a 
mixed jury, the trial shall be by 
a jury of which not less than 
half the number shall be Eu¬ 
ropeans or Americans or both 
Enropesns and Americana [Cl. (1), 
Sec. 4fi0]. 


II Cmmiiment, 

When the offence cannot bo. 
adequately punished by the Magis¬ 
trate, the commitment for trial 
must be ordinarily made to the 
Court of SessioQs [Sec 447 (3)]. 

5Vben the offence which appears 
to have bean committed is punish¬ 
able with death or transportation 
for life, the commitment is direct 
to the High Court [Seo, 447 (2)], 
as also when the commitment is 
by a Fi'dsidenoy Magistrate. 

HI. Smtence. 

Ihe High Court may pass any 
sentenoe autboriised by law (Sec. 
31). No Court of SeiBiQD shall 
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Sesrioos Jodge may toss any sen- 
teoca antboriied by law, but My 
sentanea death by My 

raeb Judge than be anbject to 
confirmetioa by the High Court 
(See. 31X 

An Aesietant Smiona Judge 
may pass any raotenee, except a 
■eDteoce ot death or transport¬ 
ation for a term ex^ediog 
aeveo years, or imprisonmeot f<Mr 
a term exeeedlag ttven yean 
(Sec. 31). 

Preeideney Mspstrate ot Megia- 
trate of the first class may i»bs any 
sentence of imprisonment for a 
term cot exceeding two years, In- 
' dndiog snob term of solitary eon* 
finemeofc as is aothmized by law. 

Fine not exceeding Bs, 1,000 ; 
whipping (See. 32). 

Megistrate of the eecond dase 
may pass any eenten^ of impri- 
Bonment for a term not exceeding 
fix months, indadiogsooh solitary 
eonfioemeot as is aothorizad by 
law. Fine not exceeding Es. 200. 

It is not Illegal to impose soli¬ 
tary confinement as a part of the 
eentenoe in a cam triml eommari- 
ly, fi-A-fiS. 

Magistrate of the third clus 
may pass any sentence of impri¬ 
sonment for a term not ext^dlng 
one month. Kne sot em»eding 
Be. CO. 
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pass on any Enropean British sub¬ 
ject any sentence other thao a 
Mntence of Imprimoment ffv a 
term which may extend to one 
year or fine or both (See. 449). 
No limit to fine. If l^fore sign¬ 
ing judgment Judge thinks that 
the offence which appsMs to be 
proved cannot be adequately 
pnuiabed by him, he should tr«ia> 
fer the ease to the High Court 
[Sec. 449 (2)]. 

4 District M^iatrate shall not 
I«8S any simb sentence other than 
imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to six months or fine 
which may extend to Be. 2,000 or 
both (See. 446). 

The ordinary powers of a Fleet- 
denoy Magistrate are in no way 
curtailed in the ease of European 
British eubieote. 

No Magistrate, unless be is a 
Magistrate of the first class, a 
European British subject and a 
Justice of the Peace, shall inquire 
into try any charge againet a Eu- 
ropran British subject (See. 443). 

No Magistrate, other than a 
Dietriet M^ietrate, or Preeideney 
Magieteato, shall i^e any seo- 
tence 00 a European British sub¬ 
ject other thao imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to Uireo 
montlu or fine which may exteod 
to Be. 1,000 or both (Seo. 446). 

It is doubtful If the provisions 
of Chapter XXU (Summary 
Trials) can suitably be applied to 
£aro|wan British subjects. Second 
and toird class MagieUates cannot 
pun lab European BriUehiutdeote, 
though they can take cognteenoa 
(Seo. 446). 
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A ssnteDca of whipping cannot 
be puscd at all on a ^iropean 
British subject by any mofosstl 
Magistrate or even by the 
Sessions Court. 

IF ^pp$^. IV jippeid, 

Notwitbstandiug anything here Nothing In Seotioos 413 or 414 
in-before eontainedi there shall applies to appeals from sentences 

DO appeal by a eonvioted per> passed under Chapter XXXltl on 
SOD in cases in which a Court of European British subjects ; in 
Session or the District Magistrate other words, if a European SniUh 
or other Magistrate of the first mbjed is impriscm^ for a singh 
class passes a sentence of impri* hour or fiiud a pU, be fas^ a 
soomeot not exceeding one month right of appeal (Sec. 416). 
only or of fine not exceeding Such appeal may be made either 
Rs. 50 only or whipping only to the High Court or Court of 
(See. 413). Session at the option of the 

There shall be no appeal by a European British subject who is 
ocmvieted person in oases tried eoovieted (Sec. 408). 
summarily in which a Magistrate, 
empowered to act onder Section 
260, passes a sentence of im{m* 
lonment not exceeding three 
months only, or of fine not ex* 
eeeding Bs. 200 only, or of whip* 
ping only (Sec. 414). 

There shall be no appeal in If a penon not being European 
eases tried by a Presidanoy British subject is jointly tried 
Magistrate or Magistrate of Uie with a European British subject 
first class when the accused before a District Magis^te, be 
pleads guilty, except as to the cannot claim the right of appeal 
extent or legality of the rontenoe to the High Court reserved to 
(Sec. 412). European British subieots, 14 B 

160. 

Main Features of Existing System 

Aliens, whether Japanese or Afghans, are treated alike. Indians, 
whether titled Bajas, Maharajas or nobles or humble peasants, 
whatever their language—and there are a number of languages in 
the Goontiy-—are all equally ameoaUe to the JuisdicUou and powen 
of all the Criminal Courts. 

No Indian can claim trial by a jnty before a Magistrate. No 
Asiatic alien can claim a trial by a Jury of bis own compatriots, 
whereat a European or Amerioan, though an alien, can claim to be 
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tried br a mixtMl larf in a jury before tbe Sesstooe Cooit wiib a 
majority of hie owd coastrymea—^European or Aaterican. «So also 
with refereoee to the panel of Asaessors. 

An Biuropean British subject is not amenablo to the iurMietioo 
of any Indian Magistrate unless he is a Oistriot Magietrata or a 
Presidency Magistrate. An European British su^ect can claim to 
be tried by a jury oTen before a District Magistrate with an Euro* 
peao Americao majority in it. Indeed no Assistant Sessions 
Judge, imr even sut Additional Sessions Judge presiding over a Court 
of Session can, unless be himself is au European British sabject, try 
as European British Sutgeot—and in all trials before a Court of 
Seraion^ whatever the oatore of the offence charged, m European 
British subject can claim a mixed jury with a msdori^—European 
or American. 

The provisiona in the Code regudiag European British sohioott, 
the mode of their triM and tbe punishment to be infiicted on them-x 
these provisiooB in the code are essentially based upon racial distino* 
tions—some of the provisioos therein ue paradoxicM even: vbereaa 
an European British subject caunot claim to be tried by a Jury, 
whether mixed not, before an European first class Magistrate ; he 
can claim so to be tried before a District Magistrate. This is appa* 
rently because an Indian may happen to he a District Magistrate. 
Similarly a^ before a Seseiona Jud|^. The system tbns effectively 
secures what it aims at—an European Magistrate, Judge or jury for 
trying Enropean British subjects for any oireoce,*->e^ept in tbe three 
Presidency-towns*—and even in these three Fresideocy-towns in a 
trial before the High Courts an European «x:used oaa claim a mixed 
jury with a mejcmty, European or A^ri<»o. 

Bssults. 

Tbe result is:— 

(1) the creation of a sense of racial superiority. If not arrogauco, 
in one class of His Majesty’s sulgects and the placing of a stamp of 
inferiority on another class, and in their own country, of tbe subjects 
of His Majesty; 

(2) tbe Legislatore of tbe rountry openly deuonncing tbe natives 
of tbe soil as a class incompetent and unfit to try otfandors belonging 
to a particular section j 

(3) a tendency to create a Mose of soeurity or practical immu* 
nity ^m punishment iu the minds of European British subjects ; 

(4) the corresponding ieeilog of helplessness in the minds of the 
larger rootion of the population against offenders of a particular ol^s. 
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^ (5) to orowD oil, tho reralting iodifferenee among European 
Britiah tolgeota to Legislation on Crimea and Criminal Procedaro> by 
reason of the existence of these particular provisions for themi 

(6) also failure of josHce. 

That this system has also resulted in several oases in gross mis¬ 
carriage and travesty of jostioe cannot bofc be admitted. tPiat tbm 
IS soch a belief among the Indiana is notorious. Some attempt was 
made by some members of tbe Committee to cross-examine the wit¬ 
nesses who spoke to this belief with a view to elicit partfenlor 
instances of miscarriage of justice. That line of cross-examination is 
hardly of any nse whan tbe qnestitm la one of generd impressioii. 
That this belief among the Indians is largely shared by responsible 
Europeans and local anthoritieein the country is amply borne ont by 
tbe pai^rs placed before this Committoe. 

. Justice and Equality. 

Tbe objection rests therefore not meraly, on sentiment bat on 
the ^ two watchwords which guide the present Qoveromentt ri*., 
justice and equality and to such a Government already convicted that 
there should be equality of ststos for all people in this coontiy in tbe 
matter of criminal trials and procedure, it is uDoecessary to porsua 
the matter further. 

. Some General Objections Considered. 

It is stated that the time for considering this question is in¬ 
opportune. It IS true that racial feeling has been roused to a high 
pitch by the recant political activities of the Don-co.operaton. But 
it is also trae that one of tbe great weapons in the bands of tbe non- 
oo-operstor, which is also a just weapon, is tbe maintenance of these 
distinctions. 

Problem stated, and its origin. 

In that view tbe graceful ooneesston of untenable points will be 
an act of true and great statesmanship. That the existing |H»ition 
is untenable will appear from a closer examination of the question. 

I parauB the matter further to make the thinking section among our 
European fellow-subjects pause and consider tbe question on its 
merits and I am indebted to the Madras Law Journal for tbe lucid 
exposition which 1 extract below :— 

Europeans and Americans who are not British subiects have 
hardly any spedal rights, the only thing allowed to them being tbe 
right to claim that *ia every case triable by a jury or with the aid of 
aasesBori, not leas than half the number of jurors or assetsQrs shall, 
if praeticaUe and if such European or American so claims, be 
Europeans or Americans.' In the Code of 1872 a European or 
Ameriomi not being a BdUsb subject had an absolute' right to be 
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tried byjai?. This provision wag omitted in the Coda of 1882 and 
ha has no longer such right. No complaint has ever bean made by 
foreign nationala that they have not been properly and effieiently 
triad by the ordinary Coarts in India. Nor will the jastiea of lOch 
a oomplaiot if made be admitted for a moment by the British people 
whose very boast is one of impartial end efficient adminiatration of 
jiutioa in tbis cmontry. It wilt tbna be sMn Aet tba special elansee 
relating to Earopean British snhgeeU can have no international 
analogy to appeal to and are frankly mere privileges. They ve 
recognised as eoch even I 9 tlm legislatnra and it ia provided that 
tlKwa privil^es are forfeited when a Earopean British enbieet ia 
declared a vagrant. The lodians have el ways reganied them as 
invidtoos dlstinetiODS based on radal considerations. As a matter 
of ^t, they are snrvivala of a by-gone age end having tageid to the 
changed eonditiou, are miscbtevoiM anaehroniiisa keeping alive a 
sense of racial hamiliation for Indians in their own ooontry. The 
bomiHatioQ is felt the moti keenly when the definition of that tenn 
is temrinized. A European British subject is defined aa— 

( 1 ) Any sabjeot of Her Majesty bom, natnraKzed or domicil* 
ed in the United Eiogdom of Great Britain and Ireland or in any 
of tha European, American, Aostrdian Coltmies or possessions of 
Her Msgeety or in the Ckilooy of New Zealand or in the Ckilony of 
Cepe of Good Hope or Natal; ( 2 ) any child or grand-child of any 
■oeh penon by legitimate descent 

It is not merely the Englishman, Irishnun of Scotchman bom 
to the Bririeh Isles l^t also every specifod Colonial whether he ie a 
Eoropran, a Negro, a Maori, or one of soy other of the nameroos 
native racea Ao Indian woman perchance goes to England or to 
Natal and is delivered of a child there. The child will have all tba 
^vil^ies of a Enrt^an Brirish aobjeet The same woold apply 
to natarallzed foraignera ; tboogh as foreigners they bad not 
these privileges, as soon as they are natoralized, they come to possess 
them. Other Colonials not being British eztrwtion within the 
fiinita prescribed have only to emigrate to Aostralfa or to New 
Zealand or the Colony of Cepe of Good Hope or Natal and they 
■eqaim tbe right to these privileges. The Indian who disowns 
hie eoQDtry and becomes a C^onial becomes entitied to these privi¬ 
leges. Other Colonials thongb of British or European extraction do 
not possess these privilegsa Tba moat galling and even bomiliatlng 
portion of tbe whole thing is that Colonials that do not admit 
Indians into their enootry and make the moat invidioos diatinctioQS 
^^inst them, should have those privileges in their own land. 

'‘These distloctfons bare their origin in tbe bietorloa! accldento ol the begin¬ 
nings of British oceapatlon in this oonntry. At tbe eomUKocemest they bad no 
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TMlal haa aboat them and 1 ^ one ataga wera eves letai&ed with a view to 
pn^eot tim native inh^itante ot this oonatrjr, Bie dittinotfon ma ttMm 
iMtweeQ those that were DaiTiaH subjects and those that wen not. It was 
the assertion of the right of Bsropean nationals to trj their own o£l«‘nders and 
aetMe their own dispotea (whatever short shrift so>di a oiaio might have bad 
with a Moghal Emperor liiro Barangnb). The cootintsed reatgoftion is theory 
of the Soveteigaty ot the Magbal eerved to perpetaate the dittisotion. So far as 
B^ish territory atriotly ao sailed waa eoaoermdt tiiere tnta no dirtl&otten 
fcetweea the Isdias sobfect and the Earopean sobjeet. It most be sort'd that 
till 1833, the Eaiopeao, the pnderaisor ot the noa>offlelel Ear.tpiao Bnt >(1 
Bobjeot tOHiayt waa in India only by ssfferanoe. He was regardHi as ai4 
inttfioper and waa not aEcrwed to reside except under a special licence L«t.i 
William Benttok's (Mltoy was to alter tbie state of things. He was asslons to 
(acUitate the admMon of settUis into the interior ani give them the right to 
aettie tirme Imt to eoaple with that right as a necessary and indispensaUe 
ooxalitioa the liability to be governed by the same laws and to be nnder the 
jorisdicUon ooder the same Courts as the natives ot the conntry. It was in 
aeeordanee witti and in fartheiance ot this policy that Charter Aet ot 1833 waa 
patted. It ooittiderably enlarged the powers of the Indian Government to make 
Uwe, the only restraint being tiiat they ahoaid not empower Coarts other than 
those cbvteted by the Crown to sentence British sabjects to death, a trace ot 
which Is to be found in the Government of India Act ot 1916, Section 65, which 
provides that the Governor General in Oosnoil has no power without the pre« 
vkms approval of the Secretary of State in Cwmeil to n»ke any law empowering 
any Conrt other than the High Conrt to sentence to the punishment of death any 
of Hit Uajesty’s safajecUi born in Europe or the children ot such sabjects (not 
all Earopean British sabjects). Till the Earop'‘aat came to be admitted freely 
into India, the special treatment ia respect at Courts accorded to British rob- 
jeots who were public servants was in effect a sort o! DuoiT adminirtbativ 
which, having regard to the pecnliar conditions, was more a pruteetion for, than 
a racial discrimination against, the Indiao, The state of things was altered 
when the Enropeans came to be freely admitted. As a condition of their admis« 
aioB, retponsibls st^esmen in England conceived thi^ they riioatd be sabjeet to 
the same laws sod be tried by the same Conrts as the Indians. The racial 
aspect became pronounced when by tbe direct amumption of the Government 
of India by t^ Crown the Indian became, equally with the European, a Brituh 
snb^t. The folowing extract from tbe despatch from the Conrt of Directors to 
tiro Gorornor General, dated tbe lOtb December 1834, will bear ont what we 
a^ above as to tbe conditions of the free admittion, clantt 59. ‘First we are 
decidedly of opinion that all Brttish'hom enbjfects throughout India ehoold iro 
forthwith labieotcd to the same tribunals with Natives, It is ot oouTse Implied 
la this propotitlou that ia the interior they shall be snbjected to the mofattil 
Cmirts. tio long as Buropeana peuetroting Into tbe Interior held their places 
purely by the tenure of safferance and bore tu some sense the character of 
delegates from a foreign power, there might be some reason for exempting them 
from the authority of the jaditatare to which tiro grmt body of the inbabitantt 
were suhservient. But now that they are become Inhabitants of India, tl^ 
must share in ths jndloial faabitndes as well as in the civil rights pertaining to 
that cairoeity aud we conceive that their partlcifrotion In shoald commence 
at the rame moment. It is not merely on principle that we arrive at this con* 
etniioo. The 83th elaoM of tbe Act, after reciting that the removal of the 
restrictione on tbe intcraonrse of Boropeane with the oonntry wiU render it 
neceseary to provide against any misebiefa ot dangers tiiat nroy hence ariro, pro* 
coeds to direct that you shall make laws for the protection of the natives fmm 
iiwilt and ontrage, an obUgatioo wUcb la obi view joa cannot possiblj fulfil 

2(a) 
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JOB KOAtt both sktivet aad Enropeuii rMpoaiibls to tba ub« jodlclml 
eoatroU Thoe eu be no eqoelitj of protection vben jnttloe it not eqa^Ij and 
oa equal tetaia aceetribie to aiL* 

*Tbe firat tbe tteps taken to fire effect to the poliej wae the paulng of 
Lord HaeanlaT'a Act of 1836, which enbiected the Eampcan to the same Ciril 
Coarta at the aatina of India. Thoogh predietioni were eoafideatl; made at 
the time fay opponmita of the meaaore that if ft became law India wonld be 
deaerted by Brit’tb npitid it need not be atated that the threatened ewntgality 
baa not yet ocHne to paaa. Iic«d If TConlay** Act applied only to Cteil Coarta 
bnt he OB leond hia tqrinbm timt ■iailar fegitlation ongbt to be applied to 
Cnminal Coorto. ^poaals to the pnrpoee were enbmittod by tte liMiian Law 
CtHBrniseioneia. Effect ms aonght to be pren to them in 1849 in a Bill which 
propoaed to eeake all penona to the Company Magietratea and Court 

oittakte tile Pfeeidea^»towne, tiie only Reerration bting that no Mich Ifagistntea 
or Coarta abmild bare power to paaa a eentenca ot death on any ei Her Majeaty'a 
tabjecta bom in England or oa the ^ildrrn of tneb nbjecta. Lord Oalbomie 
in withdrawing the Bill said *i am moat clearly of opinion that the time baa 
come when the exemption in qwnion ought to be abolitoedand that the British 
anbjecte tooold be bron^t within the iarisdiction of Crimind Coarta Jo the 
motnaeil ae they hare long since been brooeht onder the jorisdiction of the Ciril 
Conrte, Bat, after an anxious conuderation of the eabjeet, I mait declare that 
1 am not prepared to place the British subject onder the Criminal {aw which is 
BOW administoed in those Coorts or to deprire him ot hie prtrtlege of being 
jodged by English law until we can place him under- Criminal law equally good 
or at all erents ae good u the ctrcomstances of India will admit ot. This is 
far Irmn b^g the case at present. The Criminal law administered in the 
mofUBsil isi in substance, tbe Mahomedan law modided from time to time bg the 
Begniatlon and expounded bj tb* decisions of tbe Sadder Court.' But by tbe 
passing of the Penal Code in 16C0 and tbe Criminal Procedure Code of 18Gi the 
oim objection to which Lord Dalboosie attached weight was remored. But in 
tbe meanwhile tbe Matiny had intervened and men's minds srere cloaded by 
psMion. Nevertbeleaa tlm controreisy up to 1872 was not whether a European 
British snbject shonid be triable by a Jadee rd particolar race but wl^tfaer be 
thould be triaUe by a puticniiw cla^ of Coarta. It was ttm Criminal Ptocidaie 
Code of 1872 titat realty ia'iodaced race distinction. Inside the PresideBcy> 
towns, Hagtatrates and Judges have .never been iubjeet to any disqualification 
or disabdity and Indians have always been eligible to be app^nt^ and have 
hem freely appointed as Jnstiees of the Peace with jurisdietton over Soropean 
British sabjeets and tbe same state ^ affairs eontinaes even after tbe Criminal 
Proeedure Codes, the European British subjects being Hsb^ to be panisbed to 
tbe seme extmt as Indian * by the Presidency Uagistrates altbengb they are 
reemit^ from the tome class of officers as the mofuuil Indian Magistrates,’* 

Language and Habits. 

Any attempt to jostj/y the continaanee of thU rttolal privilege 
OD tbe groiiod of a want of his knowledge of tbe language of tbe 
accused penon or bis habits and bis motives, OQ tbe part of tbe 
Judge and tbe jury, will not stand a close examination. If such 
knowledge fa essential, one or two jurymen with such knowledge 
wlll^ enough. Then why insist on a majority 1 Habit and 
mofivea rmrely affect tbe questioo of guilt aud ianooenee. If it ia 
a valid objection, then even eo, it appUea to all alike and we moab 
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nerait suob Magistrates sad Judges only as have koovledge of all 
laDguages and «;qnsintanoos with people of all raifee and castes. 
X<aDga«ge of the witnesses is more Important than that of the aoens* 
ed. This theory of qualificatioo by knowledge oi language in this 
senia was abandoned io England in the case of the trial of aliens as 
long ago as 1875. 

Safeguakds Necessary. 

The einumstances a small community living in ao alien 
sooiety liable at all times to raeta! prejudice entitle it to such 
ueasuiu of protection, as It is necessary to secure for it, not prlvi* 
lege, but justice, hlore cannot reasonably be claimed. We have 
now to see as to what measures could be adopted, so as to remove 
the racial distinctions, while at the same time safe-guaiding the 
principle stated just above. 

The general accepted rule In all otvIHzed communities is thus 
stated by Baroo Pollock io Ikgmx v. Gawt (at 9 Q. 6. p. 100) : 
**Wbatever 'rights civil or otherwise a nun may have wbioh 
may be affected by his domicile, it is, and must be, p^feetiy clear, 
by the Law of all Nations, that each person, who is within the 
jurisdiction of the particular eoautry io which be commits the crime, 
is subject to that Jurlsdiettoo ; otherwise the eriminal law would not 
be admioistered according to any civilized method.*' 

It may be permissible to point out, however unpleasant the task 
may be that it is necessary, and absolutely De(»asary, ‘o face the ques¬ 
tion and io so facing the question half measures will be absolutely 
useless, if not seriously misobievous. 

The experience of the patched up compromise of 1688-84 most 
serve as a beacon-ligbt ia dealing with this question and Monsieur 
Joseph Cbailiey's conimente on that compromise in seetion 8 of 
chapter Y. of his book on “Admiuistmtive Problems of Tritish India" 
may be perused with advantage. 

Fear of Agitation 

True, one or two of the Bengal Euro|»an witne^es have spoken 
to the determination of tbe Europeans of that province to carry on so 
intensive agitation in case the essential privileges hitherto enjoyed 
by the European should be withdrawn. But a tirouQ Government, 
and I emphasize the word ‘strong* for the Government of India, 
are advised by those very Europeans to be strong in dealing with 
Indian agitation, would not, 1 am sure, be deterred from doing what 
it considers to be its duty—to secure jastiee and equality to all alike. 
It is aUted that the agitation will be constitutional and it may ^ 
expected that tbe agitaiioo, if any» will not take the .orm it did in 
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18S3 ; for the BOQ-<»>-operator, ae prophesied bjr the Punch of th(»o 
days, his co^ed the verj methods adopted by them; boycott ol 
social fanctions, open disr^pect f<» bigh'plaeed pem^nsges, tampering 
with Tolunteers and low whispers at canteens. It is agreed on ait 
bands that it is desirable that these distinctions should be removed. 
Even those who advocate the retention ol these privileges ol 
E'lropeans admit that these distinctions should one day disappear, 
bat their positiou is * Not yet.’ 1 do not think thc^ time will ever 
come, at any rate not In the near future, when the European will 
winingly give op these privileges It is not, and has never been, 
human nature to do so. So long m no injustice is done to him, the 
fear of any agitation on bis part should not deter the Governmenti 
doing its duty. On the other band, if the situation is not radically 
changed, equally strong if not stionger protest would be evoked in 
the Indian community, and It has also to be remembered that the 
privileges now enjoyed are the creature of a Legislation at a time 
when there were no popilar repreBentatives in the Legislative 
Couoetb : whereas now, the Gorermneat have to put the measure 
through a Legislative Assembly which eontaios a large preponderance 
of popular representatives. Hence it is that even the European and 
Anglo-Indian Amoeiation of South lodia admit ** that in view of the 
.^sent political situatioa in India the Association recognise that 
change is inevitable and therefore propose to offer no opposition.” 

. EECOMMENDATIONS. 

Trials hefore ilfayisfrafet i~— 

It has been brought out in evidence that the conditions vary in 
each province in r^pect of the qualifications of the magistracy 
gener^ly and in particular of magistraGy of the 2od or the 3rd class. 
In Sladras. almcwt all the Magistrates are fairly a^^uainted with the 
English laoguage and reiKler their judgments in EagUsfa«~iaoet of 
them being Hniversi^ gn^uates, 

Sescokd and Third Class Maoistbatbs. 

1 recognize second and third class Magistrates are given immense 
powers under the Code in dealing with the liberty of tbe person of 
Hts Majesty’s sohjecN. I am confident that that would not have 
been tbe ease if these Magistrates bad also jurisdlotion over Euro* 
peso British subjeets^—regard being bad to the present conditions of 
recruitnienfi to these Magistracies and to tbe combination of execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions in the District authorities. I quite recog¬ 
nize it will not be safe, from mors points of view than one, to entrust 
tbe trial of European Britiib subjecta for serious offences in tbalc 
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bandt. I would empower all Magistrates to try European BriUeh 
subject* as well, in tbe case of idl offences which are of a non-erimioal 
charscter—that is to say, such as though technically orimioal cannot 
be regarded as * crimes ' io the more serious sense of tbe term—as for 
instant cootraveotioo of Muoidpal Regnlatiooe or ^Iway Tra£te 
Regulations or other eontraTentlons tjvadsm pensris and not iovolring 
violence, cruelty or gross dishonesty. Thus we recommend that all 
eommoDs cases—where the offence is pnoisbable with fine only not 
exceeding fifty rupees—eball be triable by any M^sbnto even in 
the case of European British subjects. 


First Class Magistrates. 


I would make all pera^ns amenabla to tbe Jurisdictioo of the 
first class Magistrate irrespective entirely of his nationality. The 
maintenance of the distinction between European first class Magls- 
trates and other first class Mc^strates is an anomdy that should be 
done away with at once. The same man while as a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate on tbe outskirts of a Presideney-towo as in Ssidapet cannot 
try an European British subject, but 4 »d when he ia posted ae a 
Presidency Magistrate in MadrM, try and convict European British 
subjects and sentence them to two years’ rigorous impruonment. 
Tbe persons who are recruited to be Presideocy Magistrates are 
mostly drawn from this class of persons who are appointed fimt class 
Magistrates. Tbe testimony is uniform as to tbe fairness of tbe 
average Indian first class Magistrates of to-day. A safeguard sgaints 
pt^ible mi«»rriagee of justiM has been added in warrant ossee in 
which lacitd eonsIderaUons arise by enabling complmnant and accused 
to have the trial removed to tbe Sessions Court to be tried by a 
mixed jury. Tbe result is that all serious cases triable by Magis¬ 
trates shall io tbe cam of Eoro|»an British tubjecla at tbe option 
of the accused be tried by first class Magistrates or tbe Scions Court 


JORT BEFORE MAGISTRATES. 

I would not retun tbe right of an European British eubject to 
claim a ju^ before a District Magistrate. Tbe European British 
Subject has no right to claim a jury before ui ordinary first class 
Magistrate. He has not the right to claim a jury l^fore a Pmidenoy 
Magistrate, who can give two years* imprisonment and who can be 
of any nationality. His right to claim a jury before a District 
Magistrate was only i^oently granted iu 1884 by way of «>mpeosatory 
advantoge to tbe possibility of an Indian DisMot Magistrate tryio<' 
him. In practice it was seldom claimed. To maintain it and yet 
give equality of status to an Indian would mean an extension of tbe 
jury syetem fo tbe Indian too, before a Magistnto, and would lead to 
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oomplicatioos. Tbera is no justificatioo for maintaioiog it and, in* 
deed, even in England, there ia no right to trial by jary in a summary 
cue before s Jaatice of the Peace who mo iofllot six tnootba* 
impriMoment (without a jury). 

The power to inflict sentences in the case of Magistrates should 
be auilona iu all eases within the jurisdietioo and should not depend 
on the oatiouaKty of the accused before them. This footing of 
equality betweeo ao Europeau British sublect and u Indian sulgcct 
before s MagiatMte would have ^so the effect of enabling the present 
machinery Iw the administration of criminal justice being made 
good enough to be trusted with the lives and liberties of all snhiMte 
of His Mcjosty and every oim would join in Iwingiog it up to the 
proper level ia the interrats of alL This applies to tlM tsutenCM of 
whipping aim in ease it is retuned. 

Trials bkfobb Scions C^urt. 

As regards trials before Sessions Courts while 1 am averse to 
extend the ^stem of trial by jury, I am also eooscious of the fact 
that the Europeans attach a great deal of Importance to trial by jury. 
But we ihcmid also note that the trial by juiy to which the English 
oitisen is accustomed at home, ia a trial by twelve jurymen and for 
the veMict of the iury to be operative it should be unanimous. We 
here, have got neither that safe^ in numbers, nor that requisite of 
unanimity for verdict in the jury system obtaining io this country. 
If it is that right which the Britisher enjoys io England, ris, a panel 
of twelve jurymeo, an onanimona verdict and the chance of the 
ballot, of MUfse with the right of ehalteoge, which is claimed,' ao 
reasoosble objection md be made to such a claim. Here, in India, 
the jury may be any numlrar from 3 to 9, and a bare majority io the 
Seseiona Court wd a nu^ority of 6 to 9 io the High Court is enough 
to opemte m a verdict, only, in the latter eas^ the Judge has to 
agree. In the Sessions Cmirt, a mnjmnty of2tol;or3to2; or 4 
to 3 is enough, and unless the Judge so strongly disagrees that in 
tbs interests of Justice he Is to make a reference to the High Court, 
he Is bound to accept its verdict. So the Insistence of the Britisher 
on having a trial by sooh a jury coupled with the right to have not 
less than one half of the number to be of bis own race cannot be 
justified on reasonable grounds. While conceding the right to a 
trial by jury to all alike and without extending the syatem of trial 
—the Committee have been able to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

Mixed Jury, 

1 will now take up the vexed question ol the right to daim a 
mixed jury io aoy case. The system of mixed jo^ suffers from tor* 
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taio obriotu defect*. It is perpetuating tbe racial dletiootlon vbethei 
it be for the Indian or for the European. The jarymen would go 
into tbe box as if ha was representing a particular Qommunity. The 
chances of securing even limited justice will be greatly dimioisbed. 
The ebanoe of tbe ballot is one thing; the cboiee of compatriot jury* 
men is another. If this ia eoneed^), there is no reason why a riaim 
to have the same religion or men speaking the same language or 
man of tbe same caste, if not of tbe same sub^aete, should not be 
justly and consistently reeoenizsd, or to have an Irishman for an 
Irishman or Welsh for a Welsh. Any European or American is 
good enough in the jory-hoz but not an Indian. 

Tbe claim is made for a mixed jury partoilvly in casM where 
racial animosity is excited and on tbe gtound that then tbe mixed 
jury becomes not a privilege but a necessity. The European Assoola* 
tion of Calcutta in their memorandum at page 3 suggest that the 
right to have a mixed jury may be extended to all in such cases— 
Indians and Europeans alike. One would have thought that in such 
cases in older to secure justice, no jury would be considered Mfe—as 
there will be bias always eitber for or against the aecos»i. In such 
cases, exceptional as they are bound to be, tbe better remedy is nob 
to give a mixed jury with a mojority of men belonging to the race 
of the accused but to provide a special tribunal of two or three gentle* 
men of experience. While ordinarily, therefore, a right to riatm a 
trial by jury may be panted, a right to claim a mixed jury need not 
be granted and liberty must W reserved to the trial Judge in a 
Sessions case to certify that in particular oases, ou account of prevail¬ 
ing faction or prejudice, he is satisfied that trial by jury would be 
inappropriate and unsatisfactory and to ask the High Court to cons¬ 
titute a special tribunal to try such cases. 

I donbt if it will afford any satisfaction to responsible public 
opinion in tbe country If tbe privilege of a mixed lury were to be 
acceded to Indians charged witb crime ; for it is difficult to conceive 
bow failure of justice in tbe case of European accused would be 
compensated for by any enactment which i* not calculated to advance 
further the ends of justice but might possibly lead to miscarriages 
of it in tbe esse of Indian accused pereons also. Tbe Indians do not 
want equality in injustice and any attempt at or omnpromise of that 
sort is likely to undermine all respect for the administration of cri¬ 
minal courts in this country. If responsible European opinion does 
not desire that European offenders should escape puniebment any 
more than the Indian would wish innocent Europeans to be a>nvio- 
ted, arty proposal short of tbe abandonment of a claim of a mixed 
jury with element of rafttal majority in it is likely to be received 
with tbe gravest suspicion by tbe Indian pablio< 
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I have tried my beat to follow the advioe given by the European 
Aasoeistaon to bring ap the lodien to the level of tba ^ropeen 
in tbe matter of the admintatration of erimioal jaatiee whenever 
that esa be done witbcmt detriment to prinoiple or to jnatieOb Bot 
where tbie levying op proeeaa it likely to !e^ to the enlarge* 
ment of the field for injoatice or to increase tbe chance of it) ae In 
the eaee of givii^ a mixed lory with a malority of jorymen ^ the 
race of the aocaaed, tbe aoggearion ia not eaay of acceptance. A 
iorther eng^tiMi hw been made to miuunise tbe evils ^ultaot 
on having a mixed jory with a racial majority, that tbe jury should 
be composed of sot more than a bare majority of men of the 
aeme tmo ae the aoeitmd and the rest ahtrald be of a diffarent race. 
While it may Im poraible to work this out in Presidency toons 
it will not be prartii^ble to do so to tbe midassil staUoos, as 
in tbe ease of an Indian aoeused the Conrt will be driven to find 
throe ont oi seven or loor out of nine son* Indians to serve on tbe 
Jury. Tbie system is opra to the objection keeping alweye in 
view in tbe minds of the jurymen that ha le there because be belongs 
to tbe nme nationality as the acensad or because be belongs to a 
different nationality. While 1 do not desire to minimize the present 
sitnarioD and the risk of nojust conditions tbe remedy does not lie 
in accepting any snch compromiise of a bate majority aod no more. 

In political cases and cases involving racial issnet, the safer course 
ie to dlow the trml jtulge a discretion to ask for a special tribunal 
either of his own motion or on epplication by tbe prosecution or 
the defence. 

It must be remembered that the existing privileges were con¬ 
ferred at a time when popular will did not and coutd not assert itmif 
in the Legislative Assemblies, aod therefom such legislative precedent, 
smiction or dispensation cannot be tbe foundation of their conti- 
noance hereafter. 

But It has been brought home to me dnring tbe discussions io 
the Committee that the European has been accustomed for a long 
series of yearn to regard trial by a mixed jury in this country as bis 
prescriptive right. A complete reversal of that system is bound to 
prodora an alarm in the mtoda of Europeans and may lead to an 
agitation of an nndesirahle character here and more so in England 
where it is easy to ez^geiate. 

Most of the privileges hitherto enjoyed by the European British 
sobjeet and the eonseiiaent disabilities attaching to tbe Indians are 
to disappetw on tbe nst of tbe re^mmendations now being made 
by this Committee, and it is understoiKi that tbe European 
ommuaity are prepared to a<»ept those ebangeSf 
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li the ohanoBC of mUoarrlage of juatioe are reduced, and the 
Bame procedure ib made applicabie to all aubjeota of Hie Majeafy, 
the ofgectiotis to Iba eztating syscera will be ntiuimiaed, though not 
eiadieated. 

With a view, therefore, to aatisfy respooaible European aenti. 
meat, and to avoid racial aaimoaitiea being provoked, I have after 
anziooB ocoaideration accepted witb some reluetanee tbe propoeai to 
retain tbe eystem of trial by mized jury in oertain eaaee euhjcot, 
however, to the Mfeguarda ooiitaiiied iu the report, and subject aUo 
to its extension to Indians in similar oiroumBtsnces. 

While it fa neceasory that justice should be admfnfstend pro¬ 
perly, It is also neeeeaary that the aeouaed person, European or 
lodiao, should feet oonfideot that justice is being done to him. That 
be will not have, if be mistrusts the tribunsi, ReaBonable appreben- 
sfona on bit part mutt cany weight witb tbe Legislature. Wboean 
deny that it is not difficult- at present roofo racial feelings on 
slight provocation 1 There ia an atoioapbere of racial prejudice just 
at present everywhere. Without deviating from ** tbe principle of 
equality of status for all people," there most be some aafeguarda 
against mi^rriages of justice on that ac<muoC, both for the liidian 
and tbe European. 

I have 00 fuller consideration agreed to the course recommended 
in tbe report, as I am satisBed that even the most reasonable Enropeao 
ft wholly averse to doing away absolutely witb this system of trial. 
Tbe right to appeal against acquittals on fact and law will < eprive 
tba verdicts of tbe jury of tbefr finality. This right and the pro¬ 
cedure recommended for recasting tbe Special Jury List will be 
strong safeguards against tniKarriages of justice to serious eases. 
The proposal to give a similar right to all accused persons lakes away 
the characteristic of its being a privilege and a peculiar privilege of 
otia community. I frankly admit that this solution fa not quite 
satisfactory, but tbe more dmtio course ie bound to create fresh 
ariiiuositiea between important oommunities, which it is necessary to 
avoid in tbe interests of good government, 

X DOW propose to deal witb tbe point on which 1 differ from the 
recommendations of tbe majori^ of the Committee. Tbe Committee 
propose to extend tbe right of appealing both on facts and law 
against all verdicts of fury, whether of (moviotioD or of acquittal, 
if not unanimous and the Judge agrees, in all cases of trial by jury. 

I regret 1 cannot agree to that recommendation. I am willing to 
impose the riek of ati appeal against acquittals both on facts and law 
as a disability sttaebing to a claim to a trial by a mized jury under 
similar ItmitatioDs and as a safeguard agaiust au uigust acquittal, 

8 
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I do ool ue wb; be ebould be given the further privilege of eppeallng 
against a eonvietioo bf a bibunsl of bis own oboice. 

Id other respects I would leave the law as to appeals in jorjr 
trials and aguost aoqaittels as it stands at prMenfe. Appeals against 
acquittals are a nolque feature in the Indian Criminal Procedure. 
If it is to be extended at all it should only be on tbe ground that 
the soensed person brings it on himself by insisting on a ^rtktoiar 
eoDstitotton in tbe tribunal wbieh tries bin. Where tbe aooosed 
person submits to bo tried by tbo oonrta ai^ tribon^ which tba 
State has provided, why should he be exposed to all the rifles and 
expense of a seojnd trial before another distant coart t The law 
as to appeala io ordtoary Jury easM has worked well so far and 
there bM bran no demand fi» its altentioo. Tbe change proptw^ 
of allowing appeals on facts and law against all verdicts of tba jory, 
iodudittg ordinary trials before the court even without the safeguard 
of tbe eertlGcate provided in the Englieh Act, is so opposed to tbe 
prevatliog ideas about criminal trials jury aod finality of verdicts 
that 1 may ranfess to a feeling of instincti vs dislike to tha proposal. 
If every soeused pertoo whether in the Sessions Coort or in tbe 
High Court convicted in a jury trial is allowed to appeal as in 
Assessors' cases, tba High Courts will be flooded with appeals. 
To add to is, tbe Government is to have the right of apped sgainat 
all acquittala That to effect is the recommendation of the majority 
of tbo Committee aod 1 mu ooustrmned to disseot from tbe same 
on grounds sioresaid. 

I quite realize that my position allowing an appeal against au 
acquittal aod not agaiost a coovictioo is open to the topraaeh of 
ineonristeD^. but if my posit too, namely,—'to imp<»e a iMoalty on a 
person eleimiog a mixed iury—is undentood, tbe reproach Itnss 
its force. It is as a conditional privilege I will rctaio the mixed 
system. 

SgMTENt^S. 

As regards the sentence awardable by a Sessions Coort, I would 
msket it uniform, no matter to which oationality the accused belongs, 
I would obtoln tbs necessary sanction under section 65, cl. S, of the 
Government of lodia Act to enable tbe Indian Legislature to pass 
tbe enactment. 

Misce Qvestioks. 

Among the minor points on which there is not much difference 
of opinion or opposition, is the one contained in section 111 of tbe 
Criminal Procedure &)de, wbieh provides that sections 109 and 110, 
sectioD 109 beiog Mcurity for good t^bavioor for vagrants and 
siispeeted persons and ^tiou 110 being' security for habitual 
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offender^ do not sppl; to Europeao Britith eobjeota in oasei whi^ra 
they may be dealt with under the European Vagrancy Act ol 1874* 
The Eoropeao Vagrancy Act ia a beneficial meaeora and there is no 
reason why it sbonld be lepeaied. On the other band, it may be 
utefnl to extend a siniilar protection to Indian v^rants. But aa tfaia 
distinctioo in faronr irf Earopnan vagrants is not barmfot, I do 
not advocate its abolition. I fail to see as to bow eases coming under 
section 110 can at all come under the Enroi^an Vagrancy Act, while 
perhaps section 109, ol. ( 6)1 may apply to such persons under the Act 
of 1874. I egree that section 111 should be repealed. 

1 would abolish all provisions relating to Justices of the Pesos 
except in so far as they may be necessary for Indian States. 

If any distinction of privileged Criminal Procedure and Courts 
is to be maintained at all there ia as much reason for expending 
such privilege to a Zulu or a Colonial—and no oldcet is gained by 
trying to restrict the definition ol ‘European British sulgsct.' The 
mote extended the definition of the term, the mors patent is the 
absurdity of this special procedure. Tba ^dian point of view will 
Dot be met by restrictiog or altering tbe definition of ‘European 
British subject.* 

As regards Eabtas. Corput, it is necessary that all suhjwjts should 
have tbe same right as tbe European British subjaot, and in fact 
this is conceded. Sections 466 and 491 may be amended to 
achieve this end. 

Tub Positiok Sumubd Up. 

Tbe existing differences owe their origin to a state of things 
which no longer exists. 

They originated at a time when there were two classes of 
Courts with different systems of law, where the non-official 
Europsac could settle in tbe country only by license and there was 
a conflict between tbe company's servents and others. They are 
mere privileges for which no anali^ can be found except in nnoivilis* 
ed systems of law. 

They are inconsistent with equal rights now recc^niaed between 
all classes of His Majesty’s sohjeets and tend to lower tbe Indian 
In the eyas of the otvilieed world. They were discountenanced from 
the very first by great statesmen and were intended to be given 
op after tbe country came completely noder British influence and 
British systems of law. 

Thera has been great advance In education and the Indian is 
moving in most places on terms of equality with the European. 

These privileges are not enjoyed io the adjacent colony of Ceylon 
nor in Frenob India. 
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Past experience tiaa eboiro tbe; are not necessary. 

CItiI jnstiee is fairly administered by tbe Indiani without 
discrimination for nearly a century. The fears of tba experiment in 
1833 bare proved to be groundless. 

In Presidency towns crirainsl justice bas always been adminis¬ 
tered by Indian Presidency Magistrates to all alike without distinc¬ 
tion. Thera has been no complaint that Enropeans and Americans 
have not got these privilegea. 

^ it is not a qnestion of knowledge of langnage or habits. 

In fact, their right to have a jury, wbicb they bad under the 
Code of 1872, was taken away in 1883 and they are amenable to the 
full Jnrisdietioa of all classes of Criminal and Civil Courts. 

There was no right fcN' tbe European British subject to claim a 
jury in all Semiona eases beftne 1884. Be could have been and was 
tried witbimt a jury in Sessions esses un^r the Code of 1872. 

Be has no right to claim a jury before a first olass Magistrate 
nor before a Presidency Magistrate. The jary-trial in thia country is 
quite different from the jury-trial in England. 

Tbe claim advanced is to s mixed jury with a racial majority. 

The ^es for which a mixed jury is deemed esrential are tbe 
very eases in which a jury trial may be said to be onsuited. 

Protection against racial bias or polisioal prejudice might be 
given otherwise, but European opiuion is every strong on this poiot^ 
and it cannot be disregarded. 

The objection to Indian first class Magistrates and Judges as 
such is not now serioosly pursued, nor can such objection, when it 
is made, be eotirider«) for one minute. Tbe conditions as reguda 
second and third class Magistrates vary in each province and in 
their eases there abimid be no legislative declaration that they are 
incompetent to try particular classes of offenders, those certain 
offences may be made removable to a first clan M^istratn. 

Tbe existing ^ner^ jarisdiotion and powers given to Magis¬ 
trates ere Coo wide and shootd be ear tailed and attempts should be 
made to improve the magistracy by careful recruitment. 

The right of appeal should be extended so as to bring tbe 
Indians up to the level of the European British subjeots. 

In conclusion, it bas to be recognized that by tbe recommenda¬ 
tion made by the Committee tbe Indian gains some very sub¬ 
stantial points. 

SlSILA i 

Thi 10th June im. 



T. UAKGACiiAUlAU, 
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Minute 1:^ Mr. W. L Carey M< L. C 

in signing tbe Report I bave been infinenoed bjr the desire, in 
comiBon with my commanity, tbrougbout the Committee's delibera¬ 
tions to attain onsniraity sritb tbe Indian Memben in tbe proposal 
lor tbe rcmoTal of racial distinotions from the Criminal Procedure 
Code in so far as they constitute racial tneqnalitiee. Personatiy I 
bare approached tbe problema before the Commissioo with three 
main priDotplesio my mind. 

Firtily, that it ie an essential part of any sound system of 
Criminal Law that tbe accaisd should feel confideoce iu tbe tribunal 
before which be is arraigned and the method of trial, 

S*eOndly, that all reasonable safeguards which are either 
demanded by Indians or which it otherwise appears would be 
desirable sboold be granted to them. 

Thirdly^ that none ol the rights and prisilges hitherto enjoyed 
by Europeans should be taken away from them save for good cause.' 

These are principles wbich I have found actuating all Europeans 
with whom 1 have diBCUssed this matter, and it is only fair to state 
here that tbe unofiicfal European Community, at informal meetings 
which were held from time, to time has agreed, in violation of the 
third principle, to give up many of their privileges with a view to aa 
amicable solution. I have not demurred at this withdrawal of many 
valued righU and privileges enjoyed in tbe past by Europeans, some 
of wbich it is recognized are not in consonance with the spirit of the 
present day, but I have kept before me tbe easentisd conditions that 
the judicial system should joetily the confidence of tbe accused and 
that safegosrela should be provided against ebullitions of feeling 
which have always been liable to occur, and which at tbe present 
time are being direoCly encouraged by a sectiou of the India 
Community, 

Tbe general recognition of tbe ueoessity for enoh safeguards la 
evidenced in tbe procedure suggested in tbe Report whereby tbe 
system of mixed Juries, before whom Europeans have been tried In 
the past, bas been extended to members of both races in all warrant 
cases where racial eonsideratioiie are involved, whether triable 
before a High Court or a Sessions Court. In addition to this 
provirioD tbe report advc^tes the transfer of all warrant cases 
where racial considerations are involved at tbe option of the accused 
person from a Magiatrato’s Court to a Sessions Court. These safe- 
guards against tbs infiuenoe of nmial feelings on tbe administration 
of Justice are satisfactory to far as they go, for they conform to the 
principle first enunciated, and at the same time by ensuring a senior 
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Court for the complicated eaaea, in vbich racisl feelings from 

outside the circle of those implicated play a part, the proposed 
safeguards do vbat is possible to ensure noD'interfereoce with the 
■judiciary. Th^e provisiona which embody no racial toequalittea 
and infer no reflection on the Idagistracy, unless admitted lark of 
experience in eomparis<m with the Sesslone Coorta can be so oonai* 
dered, are restricted in application to warrant eases in the Report, 
and it is at this restriotion that 1 distent from my Ckilleagues. 
SnmtnooB cases often iotoI^ as moob itMsisI feeling sa eetea of a 
graver description, and 1 am of opinion that the tafegouda which 
are admitted to he advisable in warrant OMes should be available 
at the option of the accnied in all lommone eases where racial con* 
aideratioos an involved and the punishment may embrace impriaoD< 
meet or a flue of over Bs. 50. The propMal io the report for a 
mixed Bench composed of two first class Magistrates, me of each 
natioDality, is a recognitioa of the necessity for some preoaution 
aguost racial feeling and it ia in my opinion illc^oal to depart from 
the system put forward for warrant cas» and to introduce aprooedun 
. which the progreesive Indianixation of the services may make difficult 
to maiotain. The extra work entailed in Senions Courts by the 
extension of the warrant case procedure to summons oases, where 
racial considerations are involved, is likely to be incoosidenble, but 
the extra confidents which would be inspired in a community, 
to give up many privileges in the interests of racid amity, would be 
an added guerdon to the friendly relationship which most pervade 
an partis io the cootitiy if the Beforine are to develop snmothly to 
the decl^d goal of Constitutional Independence. 

The only objection which can arise to the transfer of summons 
er-.sea to Sessions Courts is !□ tbs case of parties of insufficient 
'seans to pay fm this timsfer, and io these tostam^ I would lOggeat 
that Goveromeot should undertake the expense of the prosecution. 

A farther point of considerable importance to the European 
Community is the right of an msensed penon to give evidence on his 
own bebeli ; for, in view of the Isolated condition in which many 
Enrofmana find themselves, rendering defence witnesses impomible 
in cases of prosecution, I am of opinion that this right should be 
generally accorded to all in order to facilitate the administration of 
justice. In any legislation therefore resulting from this Report, I 
most earnestly urge that these poinm, on which 1 know strong opioiona 
are held by many of my coautiymen, should be embodied not merely 
as a measure of goodwill towards the section of the community 
whose legal status is being very considerably lowered but os an 
addition to the efficietK^ of the proposed ameodmeots to the 
Criminal Procedure D>de« 
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With reference to the enquiry wbiob it. is understood ie still to 
be beld »e to the possibility of extending Jury trials in districts 
vbera they do not at present exist, 1 would like to say that It Is 
hoped that this action may bs found possible in all districts or, at 
least, that if it Is not found possible for all districts that it will be 
extended wherever it is m found pimibl^ 

lo conclusion, 1 would drew attenUon to tbe very oonslderable 
advances on many substantial points making for satfsf^story justice 
which Indiane at a whole will have mi^e as the result of this 
Report if it is adopted, and as a return lor which, I trust farther, it 
may be found possible still to accord to tbe European Community 
the two points dealt with in this Note, 

W, L. CAREY. 

ClLOUTTA I 
Th* 21 sl Junt t 9 SS. 

Minute By Mr. T, C P. CUbbons K. C. 

1 generally agree with Mr. Carey's Note. 

Minute Lieutenant'Colonel H, A, J. Gidn^, M. L, A. 

As representative of the Anglo-lhdlan and Domiciled European 
Committee I have approached the problem with tbe same oigeots in 
view as Mr. Carey, and the proposals io bis minute have my support 
and endorsement. 


Minute by Mr. Justice Shah 

I regret that I was unable to attend tbe final meetings of tbe 
Committee at Simla held on and after the lOtb June last, 

2. I have signed the report subject to this minute, in which 
I have confined my observations as far as possible to those points 
connected with the specific recommendations made in tbe report 
about various differential provisloua as to which 1 have thought it 
necessary to state something by way of explanation or to express 
my owfl view of the matter, • In other respects I entirely agree with 
tbe retmtomendatioDS contained in tbe report. 

S. At tbe outset I desire to state that the removal of tbe racial 
distinctions from tbe Code is necessary and desirable in the best 
Interests of tbe administration M justice. 

4 . -As regards the definition - of European British Subjects, I 
ftm in entire agreement with the recommendation of the report. I 
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do not tbink it woald be fetr to restriet It to tbe limited eless of 
perrane indicated in aectioo 65 (3) of tbe Go?ernniciit of India Act 
(5 and 6 George Y, Chapter 61). As regards the inGlosioa of persoos 
from tbe Dominions of Hie Majesty eersing in Hie Majesty's Indian 
Army, Royal Indian Marine or Indian Air Fon» I would leave it to 
tbe ^Teroment of India to decide tbe point; 1 would aocspt tbeir 
decisloii. 

5. As regards section S9 I am in entire agreement with tbe 
lecommendationa in paragraph 15 of the report. The diffeientfal 
treatment will be omBned to cases triable by t^ Second and Third 
Class Magistrates and even then only to eases which are punishable 
otberwise than by a fine only of Rs. 50. Tbia is en exMption 
to tbe genera] scheme of tbe recommendations, which appears to ms 
nnavoidable nnder the eireamstanees, and so far as I have been able 
to aaeertaio the Indian opinion on this point as reflected in tbe 
evidence before os. It will not be objected to. 

6. As regards section 111 I agree with tbe racommeodation so 
far » it goes. Bat I think that to long as an alternative proMdun 
in tbe esse of EUiropeans ia open nnder the European Vagrancy Act, 
tbe differential treatment in practice will not disappear. I am not 
in any sense opp<»ed to tbe scheme of the Eiiropeeu Vagrancy Act : 
but the humane provisions of that Act afford a strong contrast with 
the somewhat severe provisions of Chapter Vlll as regards tbe pre¬ 
ventive punishments. The real remedy to remove tbe differential 
treatme nt in practice as in law is to modify the penal provisions of 
Chapter Vlll in the Code. Even apart from this consideration ex¬ 
perience has shown that these preventive provisions are at timea 
nsed for punitive purposes. In order to reduce tbe chances of their 
being so need, as dso to reduce tbe chances of differential treatment, 
I think that it ia desirable to reduce the mszimum sentence of three 
yens to one year and to provide that the imprisonment to be inflict¬ 
ed in ease security be not furnished shall he slmpls. If tbe object 
is merely prevention and not puniabment, I think detention for a 
period not exceeding one year may well be considered sufficient If 
neeeeaary tbe local Governments and High Courto may he consulted 
on the point. 

7. As regards section 408, I agree with the tacommendatioa 
in ^he report so far as it goes ; but I suggest a modification of pro¬ 
viso (i), 80 far as it relates to hfagistretes exereising powers nnder 
section 30 of the Code. I shall state my reasons for repealing sec¬ 
tion 30 when I come to deal with that seetfon hereafter. 

8. As regards seotions 413, 414, 416 and 416, I am in favour 
of the recommendations so far as *tbey go. As rsga^s tbs sentenoe 
of wbippiog 1 sm not in favour of its total repeal, but would restrict 
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it to Q(«rtAto ouaj m auggeeted in the raiiort. My opinion as to 
appeala from Bdiitenoea of whipping is In aooordauos with what Is 
desoribad in the report as the opiuioa of the majority. I desire to 
make it clear that the ODinions that are (0 be called for should be 
oailed for on the footing that the provisions as to the appeaiabiiity of 
sentences are to be unitorai as regards ail European Britjab Subjects 
as well as others. 1 would not allow any ooostderatioDs of iocreMe 
in work, or of alteration In the existing division of work, to weigh 
aKainst the deainbiiity of making the right of appeal oniforia. 

9, As regards seetiou 418, I am of opinion that there should bo 
A full right of appeal on fact and law in cases tried in the High 
Court as well as in the Sessions Courts, quite independently of the 
(mnsideration whether the verdict is unamrooua or not and whether 
the Judge has agreed with the verdict or not. In the High Court 
the Jndge is tmur.d by unanimous veidiote and in the Sessions 
Courts there is no scope for appeal where be diffem, as those cases 
would be referred to the High Court under seetiou 307. i shall deal 
with this point farther when 1 come to deal with tbe questione relating 
to trials in these Courts. I desire to note bore that I fully admit 
that such a right of appeal detracts to a certain extent from the 
value of jury trials ; but in England sucb a limitation is recognized 
in the interests of justice. (Juleas we cau get rid of jury trials 
altogether, which 1 think we cannot do and ought not to do, 1 am 
of opinion that this right of appeal both from eonvictioue and 
acquittals ta an integral part of the system as a net»8sary safeguard 
against possible miMsarriages of jneiice in jury trials is essetitisl or 
at any rate unavoidable. 

10. As regards section 446, I agree with tbe recommendation 
80 far as it goes. Put in two particulars 1 am unable to agree with 
the report. I think the Court should have exactly tbe same powers 
at to whipping while punishing a Europeau British subject as it 
has a« regards other peraons. I have already indicated that the 
sentence may be made appealable. But on principle and on general 
grounds of the administration of jastice I am opposed to investing 
tbe same Court with different powers on any point according to tbe 
natioiielity of the accused. If no satisfactory solution of this ques* 
tion be possible on the lines I have indicated, 1 would much sooner 
repeal the sentence of whipping than leave any ground for com¬ 
plaint on tbe part of Indians on this point. 

10(a). Tbe second point in connection with this seetioQ 
relates to the differential treatment arising out of tbe i^visione of 
sftctiffli .30 in the areas to which that seetiou applies. I am in entire 
agroemciit with the rcoommendatioD in the report that the Mogis* 

3{«) 
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tratea etnpowend aoder aeotloa SO should not hava power to 
uotence Earopaao British Sutyecta bajond their ordinary powers* 
But I am entirely op^sed to the retention of aeetion SO on the 
StatFUte Book, it is not reMonsbly possible to make It uniformly 
applicable to all persona ineludiug European British Subjects. 1 
think the European British Subjects will protest, and in my 
opinion quito rightly, agalust any such proposal. The only other 
alternative is to repeal it. 1 think the section deprives an accused 
person of many imptwtant eafegnarda which be hat in easee triable 
by Sessions Courts. It deprives the soeused of jury or assessors; 
and it substitutes a District Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate 
cpadally empowered by the Qovernmeot for a Semione Judge, au 
additional Sessicms Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge ; a 
District Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate specially empowered 
may not be, oftentimes would not be, an exclusively judicial officer, 
like the Senions Judge or Assistant Sessions Judge, and wmtld not 
ordinarily be an officer of the same rank and judicial training as the 
latter. By investing a District Magistrate and a First Class Magia* 
trate with soeb extenriva powers nnder the Code, the accused are 
deprived of some of the most effective safeguards in a criminal trial 
in a Sessions Court. I do not see how its retention can be justified, 
exMpt on gronods of administrative convenience, which I think 
ought not to be allowed to weigh against considerations of fudicial 
propriety. I wUb to make It clear that I am entirely in favour of 
its raped ami do not wish to see it extended to one single person 
more than those to whom it effectively applies at present. 1 would 
therefore recommend the repeal of lecUou 30 and 34 and corres¬ 
ponding modifications In other sectione of the Code where eections 
30 may have been referred to. 

11. As regards seotioo 449, 1 would recommend Us repeal 
altogether. I entirely agree with the recommendation to far as it 
goes. Bat 1 wonld make no exception as legards the sentence 
of whipping. The reason stated above in paragraph 10 apply with 
greater force to Sessions Couria.. I am nnable to tee any jnstifito- 
tioD for soch an exception in the case cf Sessions Courts, which we 
recommend should have powers to inflict the highest penalty known 
to law upon all alike. 

11(c). As regards the sanction required under wetton 65 (S) of 
the Government of India Act, I desire to express ny agreement 
with the reeommeodation In the report and to point out that under 
the existing law every dtotb sentence is subjtofe to confirmation by 
the High Court. The provisions of Chapter XXVII (sections 374— 
379) of the Code of Cn'minal Procedure define the powers and the 

R of the High Court in soch eases. 
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12. The riftxt point rolates to Eootioit 4W), sboot trials by jury. 
Generally speaking, 1 am in agreement with the recommendationB 
contained in paragraph 25 of the report. I desire to make it clear 
that I prefer the comiKiaition of jury on non-racial lines, if it were 
reasonably possible. Bat it appears from the eridence tbat the 
European British Subjects are so keen on this question that they 
would rather have no jury than a jury other than a mixed fury. They 
feel rightly or wrongly that they would not get just rerdicts from 
juries otherwise composed. I do not consider it fair or desirable to 
deprive them of the benefit of the system to which they are used so 
long, and in which they have faith. By giving to the other subjects 
also a corresponding right in trials before the High Courts by 
emending section 2T5, 'the plea of racial inequality will be met. 
But the complaint as to miscarriages of justice under that system 
remains. In order to meet that, the right of appeal should be 
extended injury cases. 1 have already stated tbat the right of 
appeal should extend to all jury esses Including eases in which juries 
are unanimous. The right of appeal is an integral part of our recom- 
meudations on this point: and 1 consider it consistent with tbat 
schema to limit the right of appeal ae suggested in the report. With> 
out expressing any opinion as to bow far tbe alleged misearriages of 
ju^iice are attributable to the system of mixed juries, on general 
grounds as well ss tbe special grounds applicable to the particular 
matter of racial distinetions which we have to consider, 1 should 
think it necessary to have a full right of appeal on fact and law in all 
Sessions cases whether before tbe High Court or the Sessions Courts. 
As regards Sessiout Courts, I consider the present provisions as to 
references to the High Court under section 307 also an integral 
part oi this recomnieiidation as a safrgimrd against any miecarrisgea 
of justice in trials by jury, quite iudepetideiitly of the compositloQ 
of the jury. 

12 (a). As regards the number of jurors in murder eases, 1 
consider it desirable to have a larger number : but I would make 
the recommendation more elastic. I attach greater importance to 
the mode of trial than to the number of jurors and I would not allow 
the difficulty of giving effect to our recommendation as to the number 
of jurors in murder cases to be treated as a possible ground for 
changing the mode or place of trial in such eases. I would be satis¬ 
fied with 6 or 7 where tbe conditions of tbe District would not 
allow 80 many as nine Jurors for one trial. 

13. As regards tbe recommendations in paragraph 26 of tbe 
rejwrt, 1 agree tbat they remove the existing element of racial 
Inequality in tbe trials ; but they do not remove the element of 
racial distinctions. At my general outlook ou this question is 
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BOBsevbat different, it ia best that I abould stats vbat appean to me 
to be a bur «id a preferable solotioo this difficult question* 

lS(aX ^8 regards the trials, before High Courts, tbere is no 
d'ffieult;, as the same unifora sjStem of trial b; jury obtains at 
present. The onlp distinction is as to its composition which will be 
removed, if Kctioa 275 is amended as snggeeted. 

13(h}. As legaids trials bp Sessions Courts under the existing 
law thep are held with the aid of Assessors to a large extent* The 
joip spstem ie accepted to a limited extent. In short the European 
British Subjects have a right to elum a trial bp jurp wbereM others 
have no such right except in the Districts and classes of cases 
determined bp the local Governments f(v that purpose under the 
powers vested in them under section 2G9 of the Code. It Is possi¬ 
ble to remove this diatinctioo in vartoue waps: we map abolish jories 
altogether, ae limit the right of the European British Subjects to 
trial bp jorp as In tbe case of Indians or extend tbs jurp spstem to 
all alike. The first alternative appeara to me to be quite out of the 
question under the existing public opinion both Koropean and 
Indian* The s^ond alternative leaves the triab with tbe aid of 
asCTssdis u thep are in the ease of non-Europeans and serioutlp 
euitalla the pre^nt right of trial bp jury in tbe case of European 
Fritivb Subjects. As regards tbe spstem of assessors tbe evidence 
before ns such as it is is not in favour of that spstem. This much 
is clear that the spstem affords no effective constitutional safeguard, 
as ir is open to the presiding Judge to am^pt to reject their 
opinions as be likes. 1 think myseil that asseison are an aid to the 
Court, and tbe system implies s recognition of the principle that 
in serious criminal cases (i Sessions eases) it is necessary or desi¬ 
rable to associate laymen with tbe trained Judge to be able to do 
jostiee to the esse from alt points of view. But as a system, it 
cannot be accepted as anything like a fair substitute for tbe jury 
system by wap of safeguards in criminal toiats. I have already 
stated my view that I am not in favour of. depriving the European 
British Subjects of their right to trial by jury in Sessions cates ; and 
as the second alremative invdves that result, I am not in favour of 
it. 1 prefer tbe third alt^ernative. I wnnld allow to Tion*Eurnpeans 
the right to he tried bp jury as is allowed to European British 
Subjects. I admit that this a controversial subject. DlfTerences of 
opinion on tbe point are inevitable. 1 have eonsidered tbe question 
from all points of view to the best of mp ability in tbe light of my 
experience* 1 have not overlooked the tonsideration that Id certain 
classes of eases, as far example in cases relating to offend against 
the State, murder cases, and gang cases relating to offences under 
Sections iOO and 401^ Indian Penal Code, there map be certain 
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inconveniences and risks in juiy trials. I do not thioki kowevei’ 
that on balancing the considerations lor and against the system, 
there is any valid reason to apprehend that the eystem will not 
work well. I think that tho' power of the Sessions Judges to 
refer c^ea to the High Coart under Section 307 and the full right 
of appeal on fact and law in all Sessions eases whether before 
the High Court or the Sessions Courts afford adequate safeguards 
against all posuble risks and inconvenient of this system.- 
Personally 1 me no insu^rable difficulty in the way of adopting 
that altornative. On tbs contrary, I see distinct advantages In 
adopting it. It is m; belief that if this altornstive be adopted, the 
present opposition to mixed juries on the one hand and keenness for 
them on the other will disappear, and it will be possible to dispense 
with mixed juries altogether in course of time, I cannot deal with 
all eoosideratious for ud ^inst this proposM in this minute. But 
after all, it is largely a matter of opinion and I have efsted nay 
opinion : after a full oonsiderarion of the qumtion in its theoreti(»l 
and practidd aspects, 1 consider it a practicable and scnind proposi*' 
tion. I desire to refer to one point in particular. I am not sure 
whether the adoption of this system will entail any appreciable extra 
coat; at any rate the Increase in expenditure does not appear to me 
to bo an inevitable result of the change proposed. There are no 
materials before the Committee on this aspect ot tbs question. But 
assuming that it will involve an appreciable increase in mrpenditure, 

1 think that no question of costs should deter the Government of 
India from adopting ibis measure, which, in my opinion, is calculated 
to Improve the administration of criminal justice and to enhance the 
couhdence of the public in that administration. The resulting 
contentment among tho people will amply repay the extra costs, if 
any, that this mode of trial may involve. I would recommend that 
the same uniform mode of trial by jury in the Sessions Courts be 
adopted in British India applicable alike to European British Subjects 
and otbera, subject, of course, to the safeguards already indicated 
against the possible iaeonveniencea and risks of trials by, jury, 
vig,, the power of the presiding Judge outside the Presidency Towns 
to refer the case to the High Court when be thinks it necessary to do 
so, and the full right of appeal to the Crown aod to the aconsad in all 
Sessions cases- If on any special grounds it be not feasible to introduce 
this system in some parts of British India, 1 am unable to see any 
reason why it should not be extended to the rest of ,BritisbIndia. 

13 (c) Jf for any reason this alternative cannot be accepted, 
I think (siwaking with respect and deference) that the recommenda¬ 
tions in the report afford the next beet solution of this difficult 
question* 
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14. Aa Tepards triab l.y MapipiTatea. in and fuiMiiri>8 

caA«s, 1 prefer the fimple plan of imuiT-g ibe Fira^ Claaa Magutraira 
iu tbe COSO ol British Eoropesn SHljccts ip tbo tame maiu'or »• tbsy 
are tnistcd in the ca«o of oibera. In tbo Protidcncy towin no 
distinction ia observed, as regards the powers ol the Presidency 
Magistrates either to try or inflict sentences upon accused persons 
whether European British Subjects or not ; and in the roofussil as 
regards First Class Magistrates who exercise virtn^ly the tsme 
powers as the Presidency Magistrates, I see no sufiictent reason to 
obserra any distinction, nor do 1 see any compelling reason to 
introduce the element of ‘racial considerations* in these trials. But 
here again it ia largely a matter of opitiion. Personally 1 am in 
favour of trusting the First Class Magistrate in the ssroe manner as 
tbe Presidency Magistrates particularly as in the c*se of the former 
the right ol appeal is more extensive and will be further extended 
according to our recommendation. This right of appeal is a suffi¬ 
cient safegnard. But if this be not accepted, 1 think (with doe 
respect) that the recommendations in the report as to tbe mode of 
trial constitute the next best solution of this question. 

* 15. As regards tbe results indicated in the tabular form in the 
refKirt, they would be snbiecl to such changes as I have iodicated in 
this minute. In brief, according to my suggeations there will be 
no racial distinctions left in tbe Code except as to the tHala by 
Second and Third Class Magistrates of cases which are pUDisbable 
otherwise than hy a fine of Ks, inly. 

16, In conclusion, I de^; c add that 1 consider it a matter 
of great importance to have uniformity of Procedure in criminal 
trials as regards all persons, whether European British Sobjaets or 
not. . It does not matter so much what particular line ia adopted 
in altering tbe existing provisions with a view to have aneh 
nniformity. If once tbe uniformity of procedure, is seenred, 

I have no doubt that in future both Eurnpeans and liidians will he 
interested alike in seeing that tbe defects in procednre, which 
experience may disclose hereafter arc removed. It will bo a great 
help to ibe administration of justice to have community of interest 
instead of teparatiou u si present, as regards the rules of procedure, 
in criminal trials. 

Bombay; L. A, SHAH. 

Dalid the £6ik Julg 1023, 

Minute by Dr. H S. Gour. M.L.A. 

(1) While I am most anxious to placate the sentiments of 
English residents in this country, I can not help observing that tbe 
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mmproraiae embodied in ibe report will not ensore racial eqnalify, 
but tana rather to perpetoac* racial Inequality. When the Le«i»* 
Uture was prsctioally in the hand* of the Executive the people’s 
rapresentattves eould well diKlalm their responsibility for such 
inequality. Bub now with the elected maioribiea in the two Houses 
their ^pooeibility is mreater, and it is that sense of renponsiHility 
thib has impelled me to pen this minute, 

_ (2) I i^ognize the practical diffimiUy of eliminatinfr all raelat 
uisuiiotiotj per saUttm. It is a heritage of the past which we can 
only slowly shake off. But we must make a reasonable advance fo 
this direction. 

' . ^ agree with my oolleagoes that the definitions of “European 

British sohjeet" both in the Oovernment of India Act, and in 
oeoMon 4 (I.) of the Code of Criminal Procedure are unsatisfactory ; 
but I do not agree with my eolleaguet in their proposed amendment 
nl that dafinItiQii, And my reasons are these :— 

(0 I think that both the definitions proceed from a wrong stand¬ 
point, and are not in accord with ecMistitotional law. 

(*») It seems to me that European British Subjects who make 
India their f^rmanent home cannot insist upon the 
preservation of their right of ex-territoriality. Having 
chosen India as their home they must submit to ito 
ordinary laws. 

(4) The case of temporary visitors and dwellere is different, and 
though there is no reason why they sbonld not equally eabmit to the 
ordinary British laws here, as they do in a crown colony like Ceylon, 
ami ill a foreign Asiatic country like Japan, still we might, ae a 
roiioession to our weaker brethren, suffer them differential treatment, 
I woiild^ than limit the term “ ^ropenn British Subject ” to mean— 

** any natural born subject of His Majesty born and domiciled 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and not perma¬ 
nently resident in India. 

(B) I regret it, but I must I suppose agree to colonial officers 
with the British Army in India being also treated as falling within 
the definition of European British Subjects, 

(6) Regarding the right of appeal against convictions 1 think 
there is a great deal in Mr. Rangaohariar’s view, namely, that where 
the accused does not olaim a special mixed jury there should bo no 
appeal except against an acquittal. 

(7) Referring to Section 26 (si) I am not prepared to subacriba to 
the presumption there made that in a case arising between a European 
and an Indian racial conaidcrations shall be deemed to arise, 

Nagpur, H. S. GOUR. 

PaUd iU mh July _ 
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To 

deshabandhu chittaranjan das 

36th lodiui NfttioiMl Congress 

Ex*Officio Presidsmt. All-Inoia Congress Committee, CAi^urri^ 

Sir, 

We beg to sobmit following Beport in eoapliftsee with the molntfint 
psnrd b; tbo All>lndU Coogrew Oomtaittee nt its meeting held in Lnehnow 
in Jane Isat. Tbo circatntUuiaes which Jed ap to the appointauBt of oar com* 
laittee are farieSj indicated in that retalotioo. Th^ tom a part ot “the 
dtaatJoa*' which we arc called upon to Investigate and are atat^ more fnllj 
in oar Beport. 

la ooDsaltatioa with the membert of tho Working Committeo present at 
its meeting held on the 9tb Jane, Hakim Ajaial Khan, the Acting PRtidenl 
of the Congms, ^pointed a Committee eonitsting of himself and the following 
members 

Pandit Uotilal Nebm, Sjt, C. Bajagopstachariar. S}t. Y. J. Fatel. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Seth H. H. H. J. M. ChotanL Dr. U. A. Aasari, 

Hakim Ajmat Eban being the Acting President of the Congrem was tiie 
EX-OFFICIO Chairman of this tiommittee, 

Seth Jemnalat BafaJ cookl not accept the offer owing to hto pre-oceopation 
with the Ail-India Ebaddar Sobema. tfre. Sarojini Naida was asked to talm 
his ptace, bat owing to lll-healtb she was prevented from doing so. The 
Cbairoan then invi^ Sjt. A Kastaviraoga fjengar who cordia Ij responded 
and joined toe Committee at Jnbbolpore, Beth Chotani was a^ble to join 
in the tonr or take part in the meetings of the Committee. 

Sjtt. Hasan Mohamed Hayat, Hohamed Abdal Basil ai^ Lalji Mehrotta 
were appointed Honorarj SemtMies ^ the Committee and have diMfaarged 
tbeir dotles with devotion and care. But for their witling and nntiring help 
it woold have been Impossible to arrange, classify and analyse the mass of 
evidence addarad before ns or to prepare the elaborate indices appended to 
the Beport. 

We drsire to express oat sense of obligation to the leading Congressmen 
of evexj place visited by as for the vslnable assistance rendered by tbiem and 
to toe namerons workers and volnoteert over India who, one and all, strove 
not only to help as in onr enqniry bat to make ns as comfortable as possible. 
We have special nleasare in plaoing on record oar giatelol remembrance of 
the warm and hearty reception accorded to ns by many tboatonds of oar 
ooanttymen, the Unnieipal Boards ot Jnbbnlpm, Poona, Bijapsr, Erode, 
Cantor and Beswada and otoer rnUlo bodies too noraeroas to mention. 

To Pandit Siotllal Nebm the other memben of toe Committee desire to 
express their indebtedipts for writing the Beport amidst mnob personal and 
domestic inconvenience, 

ABahabad, > We are. Sir, 

Mth Oetober, 1922. / 

Ajmal Khan. S. Eiutoriran^ Iyengar. Y. J, Patel. 

Uotilal Hehro. 0. Bajagopalacbailar, M. A. Anaart. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Appoimtmbnt of tbb Cokhittbb 

The foDomog resolotion wee iMised by Ibe AlS>Iiidm CiHigme 
Committee efter {Hrolooged diicanioo at it« meetiog held on the 
fith, 7ih aad 8th June, 1922» 

**Tbia Committee records its satislaetlon thati although In spite 
of the snspenston of all aggnsaire aetintiea by the Coogrew Com* 
mittees, repieasioQ in a mtMt severe iorm haa been resorted to by 
the Government in several parte of the emiotry, the epiril of the 
Congress workers haa not been donated aad the eonstmotive pro* 
gramme laid down by the Committee it being loyally carried ont at 
great sacrifice in every province. 

“The Comnuttee has taken note of the widespread feeling that, 
in view of the extromely nnfair manner in which the policy of 
rapressioD is being carried ont by tbe Oovemment, tbeconotiy 
sboold be advised to resort to some form of civil disobedieoce to 
compel tbe Government to sbandon their present policy and to 
agree to coocede the triple demand of the Congress. Bat the 
Committee is of opinion that the eanyiog out of tbe Constructive 
Programme will be the best prepanrion for eveo mass civil dis¬ 
obedience while it will also be tbe most effective means of further¬ 
ing the obj^ts of tbe Coogress. Tbe Committee therefMe earoastly 
appeals to the coontry to concentrate all ito effects npon ^frying 
out tba Constructive Programme to the fullest extent and to 
eodeas<mr to complete it witbiu the shortest period possible. 

‘^*Tbat the further consideration of the question whether civil 
dlEobsdience in some form or some other measnre of a similar 
character sboold be adopted, sboold be taken op at tbe next 
meetiog of a Committee to be held at Cakutta on tbe 16th of 
Augost next. 

“That in the meantime the PreNdsnt be reqnested to nominate 
and antborise a few gentlemen’to tour ronnd tbe coontry and report 
on tbe situation to tbe next meeting. 

‘Note.—This raolotion does not in any way affect the resolu¬ 
tion passed at Delhi on tbe 26th of Febrauy laet." 

Scopg OF TBS EnOUIBT 

2. The resolorion quoted above embodies the terms of reference 
to os. As we understand tboM terms, wa are called npon to report 
oo the general situation in tbe oMutry and fdaee all available 
matfrial Imfore the AH-lndia Committee which may help in the 
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^ furtber coDsideratioo of the qa&itioo whether oivil ditohedience 
in some lorni or some other meunre of a similar ehareoter should 
be adopted.'* The term **oivU disobedienoe” appears to be wide 
enmigh to tnelade all forms of noa-vu^ot disolMtdieooe of law or 
order haviDg the f^e of law. Bat, however wide the deld it 
may cover, it Is, in common with all other Congress aotivitles, 
enlgeet to the restrietlmi that the line of action chosen mast not 
offend against the principle of Non-co-operation accepted by tbs 
Congress, nor come into oonfllct with the programme laid down at 
the Special Sesaton held in Cakotta and the regular Sessions held 
at Nagpur and Abmedshad. We take it that the All-India Com¬ 
mittee has no power to go behind the nsolutione passed at these 
Sessions and entertain proposals inconsistent with them. It follows 
that the civil disol^dience or other similar measure, the adoption 
of which ie to he considerwl at the next meeting of that Committee, 
must be confined to some action authorised or permitted by the 
Congress resolutions as they stand, and that the "situation*' which 
we have to investigate Is intended to have a hearing on such action. 
That being so, all questions. Involving a modification of those resolu- 
timia in anj particular, would ordinarily be entirely beyond the 
scope of an enquiry of the nature we are called upon to make, 

NATURK of EvjDENOB TAEfCN 

Having re^rd, however, to the fact that changes in soma 
items of the non-oo-operation programme were insisted upon in 
certain responsible quuters long before our Committee was appointed 
and in view of the farther fact that the All-India (ingress 
Committee may be advised to make some recommendations in that 
behalf to the Congress, we invited ami have einoe admitted evidence 
00 all points bearing upon the future progress of the whole move¬ 
ments as will appear from the questions issued (Appendix I) and 
the tabular synods of the evidence reocnded (Not printed) This 
course appeared to us all the more desirable as it was ealoulated to 
aerve the two-fold object of ooUeotiog viduable general information 
withmit ez^ teouble and expense, and of relieving to K>me extent 
the tension of public feeling which had been apparent for some time 
IKMt. We are glad to be able to f tate tiiat our expectations in this 
respect have been realfsed. In the process of collecting a store of 
useful material we have viva voce examination of witnesses cleared 
much of the mist that bad gathered round the movement. This 
material will be available when the occasion to deal with it arises. 
We have, on all the pofuts, endeavoured m to arrange and classify the 
eridenoe as to iodioute the general foaling on any par Jcular subject 
at a glanoOt 
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3. The procedore followed in teking ivideoce wm 6 r&t to call 
for written answers to the qoestioDS published In the press and supply 
to the various Congress Committees, and then to examine such 
witnesses eira voee as ofiered themselves. The written answers 
received in any centre were arranged in convenient groups repre¬ 
senting distinct seats of opinions, and witnesaee belonging to each 
group were then asked to eUet a spokesman who was ex»nined at 
length in tbs presence other memben of bis group. Alter hie 
examinattM was completed, esdi member of the group was allowed 
lull oppwtaniiy to state his points of difference, if any, from the 
spokesman, and th^ pmuts were duly noted. With a view to 
aroid invidions distincdoiM we refroined fnmi sending oor special 
invitations to Miected gentlemen esluog them to give evidence 
before ns, and eooridered the general invitaUon implied in the 
pablieatioD of the question as to be suSoieot for practical purposes. 
We bare abut out no evidence of any kind offered to ns and the 
oi^nione rolleeted ere fairly represeotetive of all shades of political 
thought within tbe Coogrees. 

We receiTOd written answers from 4S9 witnesses of whom 366 
were nelly examined by ns, the remaining 93 not attending. 

Enquiry in Caubba 

4. Tbe ptpa voce ezamloatioo was conducted in &tnura for the 
obvio<M reason that an enquiry of this kind io. in its very naturo, of 
a coafidenUal character. We preserved this cberacter with a view 
to encourage tlm witn^ses to a^ak out their candid opinions 
withoot let or hindrance. Some irf them, however, have published 
their written answers tbongh tbe fact that tbe enquiry was being 
held in e^ura and that tiie reprewotatiTes ot tbe poress bad been 
exolnded from the very beginning, was duly noUfied. On the qnes- 
tioo IwiDg raised Poona, the Chainnan teft it to tbe dieeretion 
of tbe witnesses to deal with rheir written answers as they pleased 
but adberod to the decision in regard to tbe etna voce pmrt of the 
evidence for the reasons stated. 

Evidence not Printed 

5. After tbe completion of the enquiry certain menibers of tbe 
All-India Congress Committee suggested the printing of the whole 
evidence to enable members to have copies in g^d time before its 
next meeting. Tbe proposal was considered by the Committee, 
but in view mainly of the heavy expenditure involved, printing 
of the voluminous evidence was not undertaken. Careful charts, 
ti'uies bncdy lummarising the evidoaco oa coca bond ot ca^ttiry 
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haTB, however, been prepared to form a part of the report (Not 
prioted) aod faoilitiea hare been provided for the inspection of the 
complete record at six important centres, e», MadrM, Poona, 
Bomba?, Delhi, Allahabad and Caloatts. This oourse was approved 
by the President of tbe Congress. 

The Tove 

6 . Tbe itinarery of ottf tour ie appended. It will be noticed 
that in view of the ortgfoal data fixed for the meeting of the All- 
India Committee (Aognst 15tb) we had to compress oar programme 
within very narrow time limits. We, were compelled to omit Sindh, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Central India and Bihar entirely from our pro¬ 
gramme aod could only visit tbe principal towns in the other Fro* 
vinoes except tbe U, P. where the importance of Cawnpore and 
AlhUiabad claimed a short ats^ at each. It was arranged to examine 
witoeesea from tbe Provinces originally omitted at suob centres on 
the programme as were convenient to the Proving concerned. Tbe 
Ajmere-Merwara aod Cen^l India witoeesea were aaK)rdiDgly 
examined at Ahmedabad. Tbe Sind witoesses were also to be examin¬ 
ed at Ahmedabad but they could not attend. All this time it was 
felt that the date of the next meeting of tbe All-Iadia Committee 
having been fixed by that committee itself by formal resolutioa 
passed at Lucknow, it was not competent to the Enquiry Committee 
to alter it; bat some time after ^e tour Imd begun letters were 
received from certain members suggesting a postiKHiement of tbe 
meeting of tbe AU-ludIa Committee on tbe ^und that tbe great 
Utnda festival of JatmuuMami fell on tbe 16th Angust: and from 
certain other membera asking for more time to consider our report 
than would be available to them if tbe original date was adhered to. 
In view c. these suggestions a circular letter was issued by the 
Working General Secretary to all tbs members ; and the replies 
received from most provinces favoured a postponement. Hakim 
Ajmal Eban, as the Acting President of the Congress, Mcordingly 
fixed the 15th September for the next meeting of the All-India 
Committee aud this enabled us to visit Patna, and relieve the 
witnesses from Bihar from undertaking tbe jonmey to Catcatta. 
Time has now been further extended by Mr. 0. B. Dss, the Pre- 
sideot, under oiroumstanoes already notified to tbe membera. 

Propaganda 

?. We have alretuiy stated tbe procedure followed in the 
examination of witoesses at tbe places visited by us. It is necessary 
to add that the re<mrdiog of evidence was not the only work done. 
We took (Kicasioo re visit severm Khaddar manuiMturing ooocreu 
in Soutaero India and Assam. Oar visit re Xeepur (Assam) was 
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iped&IIy iDsbrucdve. Wa were gratified to find that the aDoleot 
ix^taga iodnetrj of tha Aatam tilk oloth manafaetara wbioh vaa 
OD the daclioe had received ao impetoe b? the Cougreas propaganda. 
Id the cooxu <4 oar t<»r we hare aleo freely availed of the 
opportanitiea wbloh came oe to address poblie meetiogs. These were 
as a role atoendwi by Jar^ aadteiKes Tuying from five to thirty 
tboasand or more. We were accorded the warmest of welcomes 
whenever we west by immense crowds of men and women of all 
classes and were bonoored by the Monicipalities of Jobbnlpore, 
Foona, Bijapur, Erode, Gontor and Bexwada, aod Domerous 
infinential pnblie bodies wbo presentod addresses to as. The 
enthusiasm which prevailed everywhere stood out in marked contrast 
to the despondenee of soma of the witnesses who appeared before ns. 
We shall deal with the different phases of pohtio feeling which 
printed themselves to and the ceases to which they have been 
attriboted, in their proper place, but it may be generally stated here 
that we have met no men woman, io any part of this vast tonotcy, 
who has not the soeeess of our movement at heart. We era 
eoovintod that no airoont of repression or oppression can affect 
the deep-rooted desire of the people for immediate 8wara|. 

Gsavitt of the Task 

8 . It has fallen to ns to examine the munificent works of the 
greatest man of the age now restiDg hehtod the walla of the 
Yeravada prison. The gravity of oi^ task, apparent as it wu at the 
oataet, Im^essed ns more end more etrongly ea wa proceeded with 
the enqairy. At every step we realized the invaluable guidance 
affwrdod by the general plan so tarefully worked ont by the masterful 
genius who till r^ntly directed the oami«iga In person. We were 
naturally reluctant to put it lightly away in his absence from the 
field of operations. Grea^ however, ae is onr respect end edmireUon 
for Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it to come in the way of 
onr clear doty. We have approached bis work with reverence but 
have examined it with care. We have endeavoured to face existing 
conditions with ea open mind controlled only by our nnslmkeable 
feitb in the high purpose the great movement. We have wholly 
di^ootaneoeed open revolt sgunst the ^neral ecbema of non¬ 
violent Kon-Co-operatlon at one end and otter subservienoe to the 
tal{rat(‘*t detail at the other. 

THE ADTEXT OF NON-CO-OPERATIOX. 

Tbs Cbisis of 1919 

9. The year 1919 was remarkable for the bsppeniag of events 
destined to leave a lasting imprmioo on the history of India, It 
began with the appearance oi what Mahatma Gandhi called at the 
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time * fto Qomietskeable »jmpUm of a deep-rootad disease in the 
govertiiDg body** popularly koowo as the Bowlatt Bill. It is oom- 
mon knowledge bow this obnoxious measure was passed into law 
In the teeth of uoaDiraouE Indian opposition in and oat ol the 
Couneii. The same year witnessed tbe passiDg a Refmrm Act, 
or, as the eoaotry as a whole rightly apj^heoded it to be, an apo¬ 
logy or an eye-wash for real reform, la that year, also occurred the 
infamous but never forgettable Punjab atrocities, lo unwilUng 
response to a strong and insistent demand Iot a Royal Gommisalon, 
only a C(»nmitt»a cd Ei^uiry preuded over by Lord Hunter was 
appointed and that by the Government of India whose conduct 
itself was la issue. While the Government was still marking time, 
a Committee of £o<tairy with Mahatma Gandhi and other eminent 
lawyers waa appointed to enquire into the mister under tbe auspices 
of the Congref>8. The Ckmgresi refused to lead evidence before tbe 
Hunter Ckwmittee u tbe Government of Punjab refused to allow 
the leaders in prison to appear in person and tender evidence before 
the Committee, A atep in Noo-oo-operatioa was thus teken. 

Tbb Amritsar Congress 

10. Whilst both tbe oStoial and Congress enquiries were procee¬ 
ding, the Amritsar Congress met. Two or three days previous to 
the assembling of the Congress, on tbe 24tb of December 1919, a 
Royal ProelamatioD was issued giving His Majesty's assent to the 
Reform Act and granting a general amnesty to those concerned in 
tbs Popjab “re bell ion" who were not guilty of actual violence. As a 
result thereof tbe All Brothers and tbe Punjab leaders who had been 
eondunoed to various terras of puoisbioent were released and tbeir 
unexpected entry into the Congress Pandal evoked tbe greatest 
enthusiasm. Tbe disclosures of official barbarities made in the 
evidence given before the Hunter Committee bad sent a thrill of 
b(wror tfaKKigbout the country. Tbe Congress felt itself insulted at 
this poor balf'bearted measure, but in response to tbe earnest appeal 
of Mabatma Oandbi and the Moderate leaders, resolved for the time 
being that while tbe reforms were “inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and disappointing" tbe Congress would work them for what they 
were worth. 

Special Congress Sessions Called 

11 , Two months after tba Congress concluded its sessions, the 
report of the CoogrMt (Punjab) Enquiry Committee wm publiebed 
(March 1920). Tbe details disclosed io the report were received 
with indignant horror in tbe country and the Governments delay 
in pablisbing tbe Hunter ^port roused widespread suspicion. 
This was confirmed vbeu on 3cd May 1920 ths majority and mi&o- 
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Beperta ^ fituitet Conimittea tnd the oawtiiiwM^ dei* 
patehe* of tlie Goveromeot of Indio ond tbo Secretary of State 
tbMOon were pobUeh^ after tbe GovanimeDt bad ebat oat the 
ordioaiy legal remediee to the lulgeot by paaeing ao iDdemnity 
AeU The AH^India Coogreaa CommittM, ^ter tbici loet no time 
in meeting to ooi»ideT the question and deeid^ on summoaing a 
epeefal seseioa of the Owgnse at Cabutta. 

Towards Nok>Co-Opesatiok 

13. It baa been regainied in India from time immemorial aa 
tbe bighatt doty of tbe people to refuse to auist a Government that 
vrill not listen to their gnevsnoea The inhennt right of the 
suf^ect to compel redress has io India been generally as^rted by 
voluntarily mad peaeefoUy nndergoing suSering to tbs utmost 
when feeling is genuine and deeply stirred. It is ibis anetent 
practice which in tbs tnmbkms times of tbe Partition of Bengal 
suggested tbe idea of withdrawing co-operation from tbe Govoro- 
iiMnt io certain directione. Presiding at the Benares Session of the 
Congress in 1905 tbe late Mr. Gokhale, relerriog to the influential 
opinion which bad rraged itself agmst tbe Partitiooi ottered the 
following prophetic worde :— 

**lf tbe opioione of even eneh men aiu to be brushed aside with 
contempt, if all IndisDs are to be treated as no better than dumb, 
driven cattle ; if men whom any other country would delight to 
honour are to be thus made to realize tbe utter homiliation and 
belpl^ness of their position io their own eoontry, then all I can 
say is : **Good*bye to all hope of co-operating in any way with 
the bureaiMwacy io the iotsrasts of tbs people. 1 can conceive of 
no greater indictment of British rule than that such a state of things 
should be ponthle after a hundred yeara of that role.** 

Two years later tbe late Lokamanya Tilak expounded tbe 
I^Dciple of DOo-m>*operation in a rmnarkahle spe^b and was follow¬ 
ed op by Mr. Ookbala in 1909 who, in moving the resolution 
r^ardiog Indians io South Africa, at tbe Lsbcwe Congress, thus 
explained the doctrine of "passive resfstscca” which is merely one 
form of lIoD-CoH>peratioo 

‘Wbat is the passive rasistaoce straggle 1 It is essentially 
defenrive in ite nature and fights with mor^ and spiritual weapons. 
A passive resister resists granny by undergoing suffering in his own 
person. He pita sonl-forea against brute-fiwu ; he pits the divine 
in man against the Iwote In man; he pits suffering against oppres* 
sioD, pits eoDseienee against might; be pits faith mfainet injustice ; 
right against wrong." 

liBt those who Invoke the blessed memories of Gokhale and 
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Xilak, !o aad oul of lessoo, to run dowa ooo'oo operators ponder 
ovM thflte noble Rontimento. While the oleer political iaeiKht of 
both tbete devoted patriots clearly saw the sk^ows oast by eomiog 
events, It was left to Mahatma Gandhi to ezpoaod a practical policy 
and programme of NoO'Co-operation and to lead the straggle 
agaitist a Ooverament which bad forfeited the confidence of the 
people. Time was now rijm. The denial of jnstioe in the matter 
of the Puryab atrocities and of the Ebilsfat bad deeply stirred the 
ooDotry to the inoennost depths of ita soul. The seed thrown by 
Mahatma Gandhi fell on prolific soil and immediately tcwk root. 

First Khil&f&t Besolutiok 

13. The AlMndia Kbilalat Conference held at l^lfai In 
November 1919 resolved to withdrew co-operation from Government, 
under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, if the Ebilsfat question was 
not satisfactorily settled. The resolution was in general terms and 
stated that in the event of the Ebiiafat question not being satisfao* 
torily solved, the Musaalmane of India shall progmsively withhold 
all co-operation from the British GovernmeDt.” This decision was 
re-affirmed by the Calcutta meeting of the Muslim League and by 
other Coofereoces in the country. The Madras Ehilafat oouference 
held on the ITtb April, 1990, further defined the nature of the 
progressive Mheme of nou-oo-operation to be (l) renunciation of 
honorary poste, titles and mem^rshlp of Councils ; (2) giving up 
of posts under Government; (3) giving np of apfmintments in the 
police and military forces ; ( 4 ) refusal to pay taxes. 

Leapers* Comperbkoe at Allahabad 

14. Although at this atage the movement of non-eo-operatioa 
was concerned mainly with the Ehilaiat question, Mahatma Gandhi 
resolved to refer the question to a Conference of leaders of all 
parties which met at Allahabad on ths 2nd of June, 1920. At this 
Conference the iraliey of non-co-operation wm decided upon and 
a Committee was appoiotsd insisting of Mahatma Gandhi and 
some of the Maslim leaders to draw up the programme. The 
committee pnbliebed the programme in July and it was in tbia 
programme that the boycott of schools and collies and of law 
courts first figured. 

Thb Caloutta Congress 

15. In the meantime the political situation had be«)me worse. 
The attitude of the Government had become clearer in regard to the 
Punjab, the Ebiiafat and the Reforms, and the Punjob debate in 
both Houses of Parliament bad destroyed the kst vestlf^ of faith in 
the Government. It was generally agreed that the time had come 

4(a) 
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for Tijtoroot aotion. Tba Specis) CbognH, whieb met At Galeatta 
ID Sfiptember 1930| called op(» to eonelder Ibe proRrsiome at 
wen as tlia pdio 7 of NoD<Co^>perattoii. Xa tbc SubJeeta ComiDittoe 
all Mabammadso memben* except Mr« Jinnab, voted with tbs 
Mabatsia, while man; prominent non^Moelim Netionalisto mpported 
Mr. Du, who led the opp<»itioo to MahstmeJi. It is noteworthy 
that in the Snbjeets Committee end to e lesser extent in the open 
Congress, Mabatmaji was met with no inoonslderable opposition on 
the qaestfoQ of this triple bc^oott, Bot the extreme disappointment 
in the imantry in the matter of the redrase of the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrangs and the illosory nature of the Befonne. eoupted 
with tlw towering peremality of Mafaetmeji envied him to carry bte 
programme through the Congress. The next three months were 
alnmst exclusively devoted to an intense propaganda to popularise 
the trii^ bc^mtt. 

Tbe Kaopur Conorbss 

16. The N^pnr Congress met in December 1920, under very 
favourable eonditsMi. The Council eleetlone had Imeu held end ell 
Nationdists including those who disseuted on the boycott of 
Couoeili had atood aloof in obedience to the Cslontta rudotiw. 
The question bad ik>w passed out of the domuo of {u’actleal politics 
for tbe next three years and all Congressmen were united in op¬ 
posing the unbending policy of tbe Government, ft^oott of mbools 
and courts still foond stiirdy opposition in eertsin iDflueotiel quarters 
but tbe great bulk of the 14,000 and odd delegatee were firm In 
their resolve to adhere to tbe Calcutta resolution which was re¬ 
affirmed, revised and re cart in e form acceptable to all parties in 
tbe Congress. 

Botoott of h. r. a. the Dns^s visit 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised the 
people oi India, in pMsoanee d tbe pol^ of Non-Co-operstlOD, to 
refrain from taking any part In the functions or festivities in honour 
of H. R, H. tbe Doha of Gonnanght during bis visit to India. H. 
B. H, airived in India in January 1931, soon after the Nagpur 
Congreu. The boycott of the Royal Visit was a striking ssceess 
ami proved the detarminrtioo of indie, mmiifuted by tbe <mm piste 
and apontaneons hartaU in each of the towns where tbe Duke made 
bis entry, to free herself from her present position of bood^t and 
• humiliation amongst the nations of tbe world. While tbe Duke 
received tbe officiiti wd^me in Oslentta and I^lbi through desert^ 
streets, Mabatma Gandhi’s meetings attracted thousands in other 
parts of tbe same towns to listen to the gospel of liberty. 
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Trb New Constitution 

The Nagpor Cteogron also adopted a oew cottstitntioD ia place 
of the old. The leading featorea of tbit were s change in the terms 
of the Congreaa creed, distribatlon of the ProTiocea oa a lioguiaUo 
bMia, re-oigaointaon of the Coogresa aod Its mbordioate committees, 
ngalatioD of the elections and number of delegates, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Working Committee. This new eonstitution with tbs 
pwitioa aMtgoed to the W^kii^ Ccanmittee of the All-India 
Congress (kuamittee tbereonder has, it has been objeeted, lavoond 
centralisation of auUiority. As the chief continuous]; fonctioning 
executive body of the Congress inspired and guided by Mahatmaji, 
it baa undoubtedly assumed ^nsiderable importance and taken a 
large share in directing Congress policy; bat this was inevitable in 
the venr nature of things. 

Men, hone? and Munitions 

17. By the month of March, attention began to concentrate 
more on the oonstruotive side of the movement. The All-India 
Congr^B CiNDmittee met at Bezwada on March 3let and passed 
resolutions calling upon tiie oouotry to concentrate attention on (1) 
ooHecting a orore of rupees (2) enlisting a orore of members and (3) 
introducing 20 lakhs of cbarkas into Indian boaseholda by the 30tb of 
June 1921. The couatry took up the work in right earnest and the 
crore was over-subse^bed in time though complete success was not 
achieved in the other two items which could not receive soffioient 
attention. 

CONSTKUCnVB SIDE OF CONGRESS 

18. The succeeding months of 1921 were remarkable for the 
great insiataoee placed ou the constructive aide of Congress activities 
and at the meeting of the All-India Ck»ngreaa (kunmittee held at 
Bombay attention was specially concentrated upon “attaining the 
complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 30tb September next and 
manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating hand-spinuing and hand- 
weaving.*' Detuled iustruotioDS were issued to auhn^inate Ck>ngress 
organisations aod all Congressman for the suceessfal achievement of 
that object, Besolutions were also passed boycotting the forth¬ 
coming vielt of H. B. H. the Prince of Wales, approving the 
piokettlog of liquor shops, wbiob bad already begun, deploring the 
mob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaon, and authorising tbs Working 
Committee to frame a stetemenfe of the Foreign F<rilcy of the 
(kmgresa to laid before the next meeting of the All-India Com¬ 
mittee for consideration. The most important decisfoo of that 
meeting directly relevant to tbs present eoquir; was contained in 
the last pai^rapb of Besolarioo No. 4 which no as follows :— 
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'*Tha AB-Iodia Gongsess ComoufetM has taken nota of tba 
reasonaUa duira of workers in the (Joitad ProTiocae and other 
parts to taka up utU dieob«iieDoe in answer to the re]»'euive 
neaaores of Local Goveromante and has also takao note of the fact 
th^ the adsuois^tioa in tba North«West Frontier Prorinea hu 
even prohibited the entry into that Proviooa of the members of the 
Frootiec Eoqairy Committee appmoted by the Central KbiUfat 
Committee to enquire into the outrages alleged to have been 
committed by the loo^ oSeida in Banna ; bat with a view to ensare 
greater stability of non-violeot atmospbere thronghont India and 
in order to test the measure of infloaoce attained by the Congress 
over tbe p«iple and further in order to retain on tbe part of the 
nation an atmospfaera free from iarmeot naeass^y for tba proper and 
swift prosemittoD of Swadeshi, the AlMndia Congress ^mmittee 
is of opinion that civil disobedience shonld be postponed till after 
the completion of the programme referred to in the resolntion on 
Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate. If necessary, 
to recommend a eonrw of eiril disol^dience even though it might 
hare to be adopted by a Special Seuion of the Congress ; provided, 
however, that it is open to any ^ovioee or place to a^pt mvil 
disobedience snbjeot to the previoos approval of the Working 
Ccmmiittee obtained within tbe constitution through the Frovinmal 
Congress Committee eoneeroed.” 

Inhssbkt Bight of Opikiom 

19. The AIModia Ccmgress Committee neat met at Delhi on 
tbe 4th and Stb November after tbe arrest and imprisonment of tbe 
AH Brotben wlueh violently disturbed the even tencHr of Swadeshi 
and temperance work eothasiastioally taken up by tba people In 
response to the resolution pasud ^ tbe preceding meeting. Tbe 
Committee ga%’e its answer by authorizing *'every Province on its 
own respoimbility to nodertske civil disobedieoca including con* 
payment of taxes in the manner that may be considered the most 
euitaUa by tbe losptotive Provincial Coognra Committees** snbjeot 
to eertaio conditions ; and further emphasised its settled conviction 
that tlm Alt Brotbm were gnilty of no offeoto In cidUng upon 
Government employees to resign tbeir posts by declaring that "It is 
the inherent right of a citizen to pronounce bis opinion upon tbe 
advisibility or otherwise of Government servants leaving civil or 
nuittary service, and that it is tbe inbetont right of every mtizen to 
appeal in an open manner to the soldier or the civilian to sever his 
conoeetioD with a Government which bad forfeited the confidence and 
support of tbe vast m^onty of the popolatfon of India.** It also ap* 
proved tbe resolution of tbe Workiog Committoe on Foreign Po^lc^* 
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The meeting of the year was held oo the 24th Deoember 
which eieet^ Hakim Ajmal Ehaa to act at the President of the 
ensuing Congress in piece of Syt. C. B. Das, the President-eleot 
then an nnder-trial prisoner. 

Centralisation of Volunteer Boards 

2<h We bare not spedaliy notieed the resolationa of the 
Working Committee as almost io every important matter they were 
eubseqaently adopted by the AlMndis Coograss Committee, Those 
having a special importance of their own are reproduced, (not printed) 
The meeting of the Working Committee bald in Bombay on the 22ad 
sod 23rd November was of spaoiai interest, The Criminal Law 
Amendment Aot bad been applied to the volonteer orgaoisations 
in Bengal, the U. P. and the Fanjab only a few days before, and 
Resolution No. 5 passed by the meeting bringing all existing 
volonteer bodies under one cental eontrd was an acceptance of the 
ohalleoge thrown out by the Government. Sepreesion thereafter 
ran amock. 

In tracing the history of non-co^jperatioo from its inception to 
the Ahmedabsd Congress, we have touched but lightly on the 
attitude of the Government and the ganerd policy of repression 
inaugurated by it, as the subject, though so integral part of that 
history is important enough to deserve special and separate treat* 
meat. We ehall deal with it in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 11 

THE ORGY OF REPRESSION 

Embarrassment of Government 

21. It will be seen from the events recorded in the prooediog 
chapter how the mighty wave of non-co operation once started 
rapidly spread throughout the country, gaining strength and volume 
as it rolled on from province to province. The Government were 
erabarraseed at the e^tliog eueceas of the movement from the very 
hogilining. They apprehended that at such a stage repression 
might strengthen the movement rather than check it. They, there* 
fora, began with some pin-prioks such as depriving peneiooers of 
pensions and landholding non'CO-opsrators of Irrigation water. 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but, on the whole,^ it 
seemed as if they bad realised that to oppoM tba movement with 
force at that stage would be suicidal. 
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jElEPORT OF THE 
"Rally thc Modbbat^" 

23. Lord Chelmsford h^ to be cootoot wiUi pmiriog uneasy 
ridicule on the movement. It vrae tiiie attitude which underlay tbs 
Goveniment of India BeeolarioD td Novembtt 6,192(^ which with 
mussing eeU'eomplecency kit the "most foolish of ali foc^sh schemes" 
to die of inaoition. Repression not being tboogbt adviuble at that 
stage, strenuous efforts were made to rally the moderates. Lurid 
pictures were drawn of an India which would be plunged in aoeiuby 
and red ruiu if the strong arm of the English were withdrawn. It 
was declared that Non-Co*operatqrs wen leading the country to 
Bolshevism and Anglo-Indian newspa^rs published senisttonal 
articles on an India being driven to the ve^e of a pneipiea. The 
Afghan bogey was rmead to divide the Hindus frcmt the Mnssalnuuis, 
Feverish appeals were made to Uie Councillors to stand by the 
Govemumot in the hour of ita aorest trial. "I appeal to you, mem- 
bwa of this CoDMil," harsogned Sir Hsreourt Butler, "to asHst j^Hir 
Government not only in tola Conneil but actively u your oonstitmo* 
cies.” His ExceUeocy knew that bis Cooooii was no better than a 
Greek Cborua, and that its own support was ol no consequenoe. 
Hence the appeal to the Conncillort to ventore out of the safety of 
seclusion aud face the music outside. But the Councillors kuew 
the nature of the reception in store for them, if they attempted to 
approach the electors, whose confidence they were Bapp(»ed to enjoy, 
and wuely dioee dtscreticm aa the better part of valour. This waa 
■oon ^parent to Sir Harcourt Butler who now appealed to Com* 
miadonera <d IHvidona, to help in rousing the nu^ratra generally 
in a remarkable eircultf leUor some choke {Mssagee from which are 
given below 

“Non*Co-oimatioD shUte its ground repeatedly aecoiding at 
It meete with success or failure while eouDter-*move8 of a restricted 
kind ato labouring to overtake the tobemes which they have beau 
powerless to antidpete.” 

"The moderate element io the eonotry may be organised and 
led with the express object of defeating the Kon-Co-operstiou 
movement," 

"If Government officers declare themselves openly against Non* 
Co-operadoo it may be possible to give the moderate oinoioo the 
coherence Mid ioiriative which it lacks." 

Similar exkirtationa wera made by other Provioolal Qovemoiu. 

Gott. of India Adtisbs PBormoiAL Govts. 

23. By January 1921, it hul become quite clear that Mode* 
rate opinioo, useful as it was to hoodwink the British public, was 
of DO avail to choke the popular movemeot. The result of tbe 
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Hagfrar CoQgrara diaappoioted the Government, which had expected 
a dtvi«!oQ to the Congrees camp among the Nationality themtelveB. 
A new polio; waa therefore outlined in their letter to the Local 
Govemmenta which was referred to b; Sir William Vincent in hie 
tpeech in the Aetemhiy on March 23rd. “For the piesent, there* 
fore,*' that letter stated, “the Government of India would prefer to 
rely on meaturea aueh at: 

( 1 ) keeping the closest possible watch on attempts by the 
non*co-operators to spread disaffeotion among the rural masses and 
the labourii^ olassea in ths big towns or indoatri^ centres ; 

( 2 ) the initiation and early enactment of romedial legisIatioD 
wherever, as in the matter of tenancy law In some provinoea, such 
l^ialatioD ia required ; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest 
possible publicity to the intention of the Government to introduce 
remedial meuuree; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under the ordinary law of all 
persons who are guilty of making seditious speeches and of inciting 
to violence and against whom evidence is available. 

The Government of India have already urged this measure to 
wbiob they attach the utmost importance on Locd Governments, 
and they must again express their regret that so far such prose¬ 
cutions have been instituted only in a small number of cases. Ths 
Government of India have refrained, for reasons that have been 
fully explained to Local Governments, from pmeoutlng the leaders 
on the general charge of advocating non co-operation. But they 
must again impreas on Local Goveraments that this fact constitutes 
no rearon f(» refroining from pRMecuUng others. 

( 6 ) the enforcement in general of respect for law. Cases have 
come to the notice of the Government of India in which laiga 
crowds have been allowed to indulge with impunity in demonstia- 
tions of an obviously unlawful character. Inoideuts of this kind 
cannot but tend to weaken the respect for law and order amongst 
the mMses of the people.*’ 

Orqt of Repression 

24. It is- no wonder that after this admonition the Local 
Governments all at once indulged in an orgy of repression. They 
expounded these inatructfons to their own district officials in 
oircultfs which duly dotted the i*a and ormsed the t|s in the 
Government of India circular. The notorious Rainey circular in 
Bihar may he cited as an instance. The activities of Non Co- 
operators wero sought to be suppress^ at every turn not only by 
the proclamation of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal 
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Ameodmeiit Aot, bnt ^ • free Iswieee sod tyraODToel oee of 
eeotioD 144 and the eecnrity seetioni of the Criminal Proeedtm Code. 

Gott. Sbrtamts form Amah Sabhas 

25. The distriot offieiale were, a modification of the Oovero* 
meat Servants Conduct Rales, sutb(Hised to take part in political 
movements and tbns enabled to dm undue influence to promote 
what in the United Provinees me ealled Aman Sabhas<^rxaBisatimis, 
membanhip to which offered the temptation of immunity from 
official high-handedness. Fora time some of the prominent Mode* 
rates took a leading part io the activities of these Sabhas but pro¬ 
minent liberals wbojtHned tbeur bad eobsequentlF to resign their 
membanhip when the; realised the traa nature of these organiaationa 
The ridieuIouB attempt to coerce the people intotnvlng the Government 
was made, and proved a dismal failure. We draw epecial attention to 
the methods employed by tbe Sabbae detmled in the U. P. Provincial 
ReiMrt exti^te from which are givon to Appendix Vill. (not printed) 
Tbe iostractlons of tbe Government were blindly followed by the 
msgistiacy who surrendered their jodgment to tbe exigencies of tbe 
admittistntion—^witoese tbe debate in the Bibar Conttcil on the order 
onder seetimi 144 on Baba Bajendra Prasad on the ground, not that 
tbe Magiatiato «u satisfied that there was a likelihood of a diator- 
banees of public tranqnfKty but, that be acted in porsnanee oi the 
OovenimeDt cirmdar. In another ease nnder section 107, a police 
Sub-Iospector io tbe course of hie evidence eonietsad that he sent a 
report against a Non-Co-operator on infonnatioo received from 
a sQperior officer and tbe witness bad to be given op as hostile. 

BsmSHERS AKD ANGLO-IndIAKS call **PlRMNBSSf* 

26. There ts nason to believe that repressioo in it« severe 
fmtn was started as mneh in response to the for it fimn England 
aa to the apprebensiona of tbe Government of India. Tbe oaiJ tor 
"firmness'* intensified from day to day and tbe Emergency Committee 
of the Indo-British Association commenced an nnscropulous and 
violent iwopagaoda against tbe movement. Tbe Moderate element 
amongst tbe Britishers in India felt that tbe agitation- In Eogland 
would have misebievous consequences on tbe political situation In 
this country. But a telegram of Motion to Lord Amptbill, tbe 
president of tbe £nmrg<>ocy Committee, frmn Sir Frank Carter, 
only elicited the insulting reply "Mind your own business." 
The storm brewing to London at last bont over the beads of tbe 
Ali Brothers who were arrest^ in Septemlmr and tried by tbe 
Ckiurt of Settioos at Eamchi on a number of charges the more 
serious of which, ris., those under sections 120-B sod 131 broke 
down «)mp1etely but Mnvietions and heavy sentences were recorded 
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on the infD(^ charges under s^lions 505, 109 and 117, This resolt 
ol the trial, however, did not prevent Sir W, Vincent from inSo- 
enoing the Legislative Asaemhly by' mentioning a certain letter 
written by a third party, openly denounced by the AU Brothers 
as forgery, and never produced at tbs trial, thoogh in p<^ession 
of the Government all the time, as evidence of the Brothers' romplt< 
city in serioue ofirenees against the State. That euch a statemeot 
was allowed to pass unohallsnged in an Msembly having among its 
members some kwyem of repate, farnisbes soother illastrstion of 
the atter irresponsibility of the oonneillors. 

Tbb Brothebs' Ofpbkcb Rppbatbd Bt Thousands 

57. The Ali Brothere were convicted and sentenced on the 
Ist November. The Congress took their conviction as an affront 
to freedom of opinion and repeated the Brothers' offeoce in the 
resolutiona pass^^ by its rommittees and from a thoasand platforms. 
Many thousands took part in this re-affirmation. The Government 
was completely non-plussed and not a single proiecntion was under¬ 
taken but a desperate attempt was made by a more ri|^>roas use of 
the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to suppress the Khilafat and the Congress Volunteer Corps. 

H, R. H. The Primcb of Wales 

5 8 . H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India on 17tb 
November. On that day happened what Sir W* Vincent has des¬ 
cribed as a ‘'despioable thing”—the memorable All India Hariol 
which in truth was a remarkable manifestation of the determined 
will of the natron to condemn the exploitation ol the Royal Family 
for poiitioal ends. It was made quite dear from the very beglonlni, 
that no insult was meant to H. R. H. No reasonable doubt could 
possibly be entertained on that point after the very full stetement 
made by the AH India Committee and the article of MabatmHji 
under the heading "Honour the Prince” in the F&ung India uf 
October 27tb. 1921, But the btueancnmy would not be turned 
from the course it bad dedded upon. The good old rule of the 
British constitution, that tbe Ring wm above party politics, was 
trotted oot^ in and out of season, by persons who were expected 
to know letter. Every child In tbe country knew that the visit 
of Q. R. H. was originaily intended to give a start to the working 
of tbe new Reforms which tbe country had refused to accept; and 
that H. R. H. having been prevented by ill health from accomplish¬ 
ing that object, his revered graud-unole was brought out of bis 
retirement to do eo. After this it was but natural to apprehend 
that tbe Prince would be celled upon in the course of hie visit to 
give hu Boyd blessing to them very highly ^atroverrial reforms, 

5 
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SQ apprelieosfoQ wbiob eobseqaent eveoti faUj Jaitified. There 
wss, above ^1, the gi«ater poliHeal effect which the bnreaueiwty waa 
calealating to prodwM bp bringing together all India to welcome 
the Heir to the Throne at a time whan the whole eoantry wee 
seething with discontent. DaspiCe these patent ^ts aranrance 
alter assnranca was given that the visit of H. B. 9. wsc entiiely 
naconnected with politics. 

Lbaoinq Moderate opposed the Frikces tisit 

Tha eiHintrr aa a whole was opposed to the visit, even Mode¬ 
rates not being in fasonr of it. Addressing the Libert Conference 
at Bombay Mr. Sastri said 

“Moreo^r, there was one thing above all which drew the harsh 
character of tbia doal Government ont and eEhiMted It in a most 
glaring form. That waa tha visit of the Prints of Wales. He did 
not think there was any one there who desired it most enthnsiasti- 
cally. He certainly did not. He sonnselled against the visit m long 
aa be could, bat the visit came and what bappsned when the boycott 
of that visit was prodaimed by the Kon-Co-operators f The result 
was that Government in order to make it a sneeess against this 
OMKtsition had to nse all the arms in their contrd. They naed all 
the repressive laws they eonld think of. Tbs resolt was that even 
tha Liberal pnblio and the Moderate p»ty stood ont of that co¬ 
operation with Govt in ell that want to maintaio law and order for 
which they l»d iweviondy hedged their word. This bad dnwn into 
prominent relief the odions featnre of dyarchy. Ha mentioned this 
to show that tbrongh the action of Govt, iteelf the had nainre 
of dyarchy bad been brongbt ont to the knowledge M everybody.” 
Wanted quiet Atmospberb for H. B. H. 

29. Many and vaiioos were the forms reiwession employed 
to secore a qaiot atmosphere during the visit of H. B. H. It It 
impossible to describe tfaem folly wit hoot exceeding the limits of a 
report of tbis oatura. It was most lawless and emel in tbe Ponjab, 
U. P., Ben^, and Assam. We give in appendix VIII, (not printed) 
extracts from tbe reports sopplicd to ns by tbe Congraas Committees 
of these Provinces which will show tbe nature of tbe atrocities com¬ 
mitted in tbe name of law and order. Speaking generally, many dis¬ 
tricts in these provinces have from time to time been practically 
dennded of the more active of their .Congress and Kbllsfat workers by 
wholesale sod indiscrtminate arrests and prosecutions under tbe 
CHminsI Law Amendment Act, and seetscma 107,108 (rf tbe Code 
Criminal Proeedmw and section 124-A and 158-A of the Indian Penal 
Ck}de. Tbe United Provinces bad the nniqne distinction of having SC 
members of their Provincial Committee taken in one sweep by the 
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Police while eogagad in diseasslog a resolution on volunteering at an 
emergent meeting held in Ailsbsbad. The draft resolatlon was 
.seized, one by one, every member was asked ii he approved of it and 
on bis replying in the affirmative was aeoured to tbs police vao 
waiting downstaire on the road. Those who did not move quickly 
enough had some gentle prassure applied to them from behind and 
the pn^ess of one at least was accelerated by a mild assault. The 
65 were tried under the Criminal Law Amoodment Act before a 
omnpetent (uturt for the offence of drafting and diseussiDg a proposal 
f(» the enlistment of volunteers and each wee sentenced to 18 months' 
imprisonment wbfoh was either simple or rigmoue according as each 
individual impressed the Magistrate with hie speoial aptitude for 
the particular variety of punishment. Thera was of course no 
defence and no appeal, but a special judge subsequently appointed 
by the Local Government to examine a certain class of political 
cue appears to have advised that these 65 had committed no 
offence. AUempt after attempt made by the Local Cmracillors to 
have this report laid on the t^le failed and although the Govern¬ 
ment had finally to admit that the convictions under the charges 
framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as to allow the 55 
picked public men of the Province to slip through its hands. And 
ao it came about that these men remained in gaol, some being treat¬ 
ed as first class mudemunts and others u ordinary eriminalB. 
The reason given by the Local Government for keeping them in 
vile Quroes was that these men bad not appealed and that if they 
bad, it would have been open to the appellate court to alter the 
convictions under soma section of the criminal law more applicable 
to their case. One of them, a strong young man, the bread-winner 
of his family, has einra succumbed to an attack of fever in the 
Lucknow Jail, the circumstaoces of which were discussed in the 
prase and an open enquiry dera&.ided but was not allowed. The 
survivors have now served a little more than half the sentences 
infiioted, but have so far failed to attract the notice of the Central 
Government presided over by tbe Ex,Lord Chief Justice of England. 

It may he eonveniatit hew to refer briefly to rame other **• t- 
ahle trials, to show how British justioe vindioatijs itself in Tndi«. 

DE8HBANDHU C. R. Das' PROTRACTED TRIAD 

30, Dashbaodbu Cbittraqjan Das the President-elect of tbe 
Congress wse ideated on tbe 23rd December 1921 under th? 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, on the eve of his departure for 
Ahmedabad for issuing a public appeal calling upon ♦^he pwple to 
enlist as yoluoteers. The trial was adjourned from time to 
time for various reasons till the IStli Febroftry 1922. The 
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aoensed bavi&g dBclined to plead or make a etatemeot, it became 
DeeeeaaiT to pro?e his signatures on tbe papers purporting to be the 
original manueeripta sent to the press. jBesidea some other evidence, 
the Government expert swore on a compariiKiii of that elgoature 
with admitted sigoatorea that tbe fmrmer were io tbe band^wridog 
of tbe person «bo made tbe latter. Desbbandba waa TOovieUsd and 
■enteoced to 6 months* imprisonment after being detained f<» about 
two months as'ao nndertrtaj prisoner. After bis conviction, io a 
measa^ to bis eountiTmeo, be made it quite dear that tbe signatures 
found to be bis were realij written b; other {arsons named him. 
Smnetime after tbe Indian member of tbe Bengal Executive ^uiKil, 
an ex-chief Justiee of Uadras, intimated that the cate of Mr. Das 
wte being consideied by the Government, but such wae tbe patient 
caie bestowed by the Government that Mr, Ikie was leleated after 
serving the full sentence before tbe eonsideratioo of bis case was 
completed. Tbe great Hindu leader of Bengal having been secured 
in prison a Mohamedan leader of eminence waa next wanted to 
complete the trinmpb of reprewuoo. Tbe ebelee fell upon Maulsoa 
Abut Ealam Azad, a respected Mobammadan divine, Ylc 8 *Presidsnt 
of tbe Central Kbilafat Committee, and an eernest member of tbe 
Congress who was next arrested, convicted under seotioo 124’A of 
tbe Penal Code (Sedition) and awarded a wntenee of impriteomeDt 
wbicb be baa naarly nrved out. 

Lala Lajpat Bai Convicted, Beleased and Be convicted 

31. I^la Lsjpat Rai, Ex-President of tbe Congress, was tried 
under tbe Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a meeting of tbe 
Provincial Ckingresa Cmnmittee. Soma cortespof^enee bml pre¬ 
viously passed between the Megiatrate and the LdaJi about tbe 
nature of tbe meeting and tbe fact that it was merely a temmittee 
meeting, not opeo to tbe public, was well-known to tbe Magistrste- 
Ifalaii was however convicted and sentenced to a term of imprison¬ 
ment. Tbe Law Officer of tbe Government, who should bate been 
eonsnltod before tbe proaeentioo wae launched, gave hie opinion after 
riie conviction that tbe Seditions Meeting Act did not apfdy, upon 
which Lalaii waa reltesed from the prison but wn re-arrested tbe 
moment he stepped out of the main gate for another offence and in 
due course convicted and sentenced to a terai of 2 years* imprison¬ 
ment which be fa now undergoing. Baba Bhagwandcs, a highly 
respected mtiaen of Benues and president of tbe U. P. Provinoial 
CcCTmittee, was arrested under tbe CriminM Amendment Act for 
issuing and disteibating an appeal to tbe shop-keepers to observe 
hartal on tbe day of the amval of H. B. fi. tbe Prince of Wales sod 
aeateneed to a term of imprisoniBeoi« The cosTietloo was 10 utterly 
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sbsQKi that an agitation in th« [ireM in which Dr. Sabramani^ra 
Ez'Chlef Jastiee ol the Madras High Court, tooh part compelled 
the Governmeufe to cancel the unexpired portion oi the eanteuce. 

Ft. JAwaBiBLAL Neurv Intends to Picket amo Gets 

If? Months 

32. Pandit Jawsbirlal Nehru wm convicted under sections 385 
and DOS, Indian Penal Code, for having declared hia intention to 
picket foreign shopa in a public speech and for inking the andienee 
to help him. Another charge under which also be was convicted 
was abetment of extortion based on the fact that be presided at a 
(mmmittee meeting at which letters were agreed to he sent to certain 
cloth merchants calling upon them to pay the fines imposed by the 
cloth merchants’ own association under their own rules. He was 
Mntenced to 18 montba’ ngorous impriBonm6nt.and ie now serving 
hie sentence. 

Premium on False Evidence 

33. These are well-known cases which have attracted public 
atteution ou account of the importaoce of the gentlemen coiKerned. 
There are other oases, and their number is legion, in which Non-eo- 
operatora have been falsely charged and their convioUons secured 
ou the flimsiest evidence. This has no doubt been considerably 
facilitated by the attitude of indiHerenoe adopted by Non-co-operators 
at their trials. The knowledge that they neither defend themselves 
nor cross-examine witnesses has put a premium on false evidence. 
The best Illustration of this was afforded at the trial of one of the 
members of this Enquiry Committee (Pandit Motila! Nebru). To 
prove bis signature in Hindi, probably the first he had made in 
his life, the prosecatloo called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
beggar in the street, whom the neoused had never seen before. He 
swore that the signature was of the accused while holding the 
paper in hia band upside down for halt a second. This was the 
only proof of the signature on a volunteering form and on this 
evidence the Ex-President and the General Secretary of the Confess 
was convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment which be hu fully served 
out, 

Protincial Buduets of Repression 

34 . The illegalities committed in the course of the trials of 
Non-co-operators are, however, nothing compared to the appalling 
lawlessness which prevailed outside the courts. It may bo broadly 
stated that oauung injury to the person, proi^rty or reputation of 
• Noo-oo-operator not only oesAod to be an offsnoe but came to b^ 
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regarded 8« an act of loyalty to tbe GovernmeDt of a epectdly 
meritorione chaiacter. We have indicate above tbe general 
trend of repreedoD in tbe country and have given a few Im* 
portant extracts from tbe report of the Pntgab. U. P., Bengal, 
and Assam Coogreu Committees in Appendix, (not printed) sbowiog 
specific iostaocee of a grosser bind for which tbe local administration 
have earned a wide notoriety. Bcnnbay, Gnjrat, Aimere- 
Merwtfa and Centr^'Badia stand at the other end mid may be 
congratulated on having so far escaped any double worth tbe name. 
Central Provinces, (Hindnstauf and Maiabati), Berar, Maharashtra, 
Karoatak and Tamil Nadu have bad thair share of repression 
chiefly in connection with liquor shop picketting. The aecority 
seetaona wero freely used in Tunil Nadu and Andhra Desh. Bihar 
has witnessmi ecmaiderable display of terrorism in the districts of 
Muzaffarpur and the Santhal Fargaoas but has on the whole been 
quiet. Kerala, comprising tbe Moplah country, staode by itself 
fm the inboman barberiries committed by a fanatical population on 
the one mid the infuriated foreee of hw a&d order on the 

other; while the DOtoriona M^bar train tr^edy earily beats the 
worst popular excesMs committed in any imrt of India for the 
callous disregard of human life it has revealed Utkal and Andhra 
have come in f(« a fmr share of severe repressicHi and stand next 
onfy to tbe northern Provinees. 

Its Hobbid Taribti^ 

35. Taking tbe country as a whole a general summary of tbe 
various kinds of aoti-noo'CO'OperaUoo milivities may be given tn a 
few short senteimee. Gandhi ea^ and Kbsddar drem were anathema 
to the officii generally tbroughout Iadil^ and marked out the 
wearer for all kinds of insults and humiliations as also for feJse pro* 
sTOQttOD. Assaults on volunteers, stripping them of their clothing 
and docking them in village tanks in winter months were some of 
tbe innocent inaeticd jokes designed by tbe police for their own 
amusement. Ctmfiseation of liceoero for arms, fmfeiture of jagin, 
wa/ani and tnams, withholding of water supply for irrigation and 
refusing Takavi advances were some of the milder punishments for 
those who were not charged with specific offences. Destruction of 
Googrom and Khilafat offices and rocordt and of nationU educational 
iostitatioDS, baroing of houses and crops and limtiog of property 
were resorted U> in the ease of the more obstinate reoatoitrants. 
Several oases of forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of 
women and of indeceot assaults and outr^ea committed on them m 
well as the burning and tirmn^ng nnder foot of religions books and 
other sacred obfeots have also been brought to our Boti<». The 
estate of so extra4oyal Zemtodsr io Gtksl bet gatoed s ^t4e 
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not<mety In that ProTiwie oases of shooting, aassnlte on women 
and a novel method of homiliatiog and insulting high caste people 
by sprinkling liquor on them and oompelltng them to carry night- 
soil on their shonldera. 

Wonderful Spirit of Non-violence 
36, All this the people have borne with admirable patience 
and selt-restiaint. The spirit of non-violence has permeated the 
mascee generally beyond all expectation. We can safely assert that 
tbera is no country In the world where the people, as a whole, would 
have stood the horrors, desorihed above, with the almost enper- 
hnman self-control shown by the general popolt^on of India. It 
is all very well to shot osc'e eyes to the due proportion of things and 
point to sporadic oases of ootbarsts of violence here and there in a 
vast country like this, and ^ek to eatablish a eonoMkioo between 
them and nou-co-opeiation 1^ apectone reiwoning. We Iwve it to 
the unbiassed bistorias of the future to say whether the respon¬ 
sibility for a few sad orasurrenoes is to ha thrown on the non-eo- 
opemtor or whether he fe to be given the sole credit for the general 
quiet which has prevailed under maddening pravocation. It may 
be difficult for the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering 
is to the Indian the law of bis ^ing. If this is not so, why is it 
that no serions violence except that on the part of tha Government 
has occurred in a large number of places where repression has taken 
the severest and most unbearable form 1 Is the Indian the despi¬ 
cable coward or the weakling who has not the courage or the 
strength hit back f The answer, dear and conclusive, is given 
by the outstanding feature of the situation that it is the martial 
races of Nortberu India both in the Punjab and the United Pro¬ 
vinces who, while smartbing under brutal treatment, have mainmiD- 
ed the most wonderful self restraint. Tha brave Akalis of the 
Punjab are, at the motnant of writing these lines giving an object- 
lesson to the world in combining invincible cmiroge with e(M>l salf- 
possessioD, which will add an inspiring chapter to the bistiHry of 
tbeir race, alroady rich in heroic deeds and brilliant achievements, 
Wo refrain from going into tha details of the great struggle which 
is proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as we do not 
wish to antieipate the findings of the Guru-ka-Bagh Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the Working Committee, now sitting at 
Amritsar. For the purpose of this report it is enough to refer to 
the two statemeots Imu^ to the press by Mr. C« F- Andrews who 
has seen tha brutalities committed on the unresisting Akalfs in the 
’ sacred name of law and order with his own eyes, and to leave the 
reader to spiK>rtiott bravery and cowardice between the pities 
according to merit. 
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STAOB-KIlKAOSD Boutbj fob tbb Botal Proo^iom 

Ws Iwve not attempted a detailed deseriptioo the vieit of 
B. B. H. the Priooe of Walei* bat tbe faete ao far as they bear on 
tbie report brIeSy be stated here. That apleodid tbiog—tbe 
Borfal—-followed H. B. H. wberever be ereot. Tbs boiwoersey 
left DO etoDB Dotaroed to <»tnoQfiage that real feeling of tbe eoaotry 
by li&ing tbe roots tabeo by H, R. H. with the birelloge <rf tolaba* 
dare aod semiodars, the tenute bolding lands under the Goui^ of 
Wards, sod ignorant Tillagere deceived into tbe belief that they 
were iMing taken to have tbe darshan of Mahatma Gandhi; by 
offers of free motor drives to tbe people to have a view of tbeir 
Shahzada ; in tbe towns by exhorting and pressing college students 
skod seho^ ohiidrea throogh their profetwrs and toaebers to 
assemble at appointed places ; and generally by otiliziog sub- 
servient news agencies to poblisb highly ezsggsrated and garbled 
aceooDt of tba '^warra weltome “aomrded to H. & H. by tbe people 
of India. Bat “here Is India we know” (as tbe Ticeroy said in an* 
other eooDection tbe other day) what really happened. Tbe Hartah 
were an aoqnalified snocem every nbere io tbe lodtao qnarters and 
l^xaars ; tbe vtllagen wbo bad come to see Mabatmaji relieved their 
disappointment by sbontiog **Mabstma Gandbi ki ju” when the 
Prince paged ; tbe street nrehins gladly accepted the offer of free 
motor drives only to mn back borne immediately after arrival at 
tbe selected spot long befoip tbe Prince passed ; college students «id 
school ebildren were conspicuous by tbeir absence io most places, 
and at one point on tbe roote of tbe Bojal procession in a eertain 
large town lighted a boofire of foreign cloth on the day of H. R. H.'s 
arrival; the antborities of tbe Hindo Universitj at Banam who 
bm] erected a bags ampbitbeatre for a brave show of tbeir jroong 
bopefols, were bard put to fill op tbe tastefnlly decorated structure 
at the lut moment and met with but poor success ; tbe subservtsnt 
news agencies eonld ill conceal tbe determined alwteDtion of 
Indians of all elaases from tbe functioiis arrmiged and gave up tbe 
impossible attempt at Allabslmd which rose to the full height of its 
injurm] dignity at tbe wholesale arrests of its w<n'thy mtixeos made 
immediately bsfore the Frfoce^s visit. But it is said that all this 
was dne to coercion and iotimidarion. Tbe pertinent question 
asked by a writer in tbe London limes—*Vbo was lolt in Allahabad 
to coerce and intimidate, after the numerons mraste of workers 
which bad alrcady been made V *—has not been answered. Cen it be 
that despite tbe streonons efforts of tbe representatives io India of 
tbe **iinMt detmmin^'* and “bard fibraf pM>pIe in tbe world" the 
whole eouotey from end to eod throbbed wito one impulse as a result 
of tbe coercion and Intimidatloa employed by tbs handful of those 
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who, tn tbd W(«dt oi l^rd B»ftding, “did not roproMot the real vieir 
of tba lodian peopI«,” and most of whom were secured beblod prisoa 
walls f If so, tbs soooer tbs most dstermtned poepls in tbs world 
witbdnw tbsir pisaent repmentatiT^ and SDtrast their good Bams 
to tbs safe keepiDg of tbs banditti, the better it would bs for tbs 
lutors bapfHDSBB uid progress of trath. 

Still tbb Pbikoe carries back rleasamt ueuoriss 
38. H. B. H. tbs Prittos of Waist bat C(^s wid gone eurjring 
with him, it is gratifying to Issrn, tbs most pleaeaut memories of 
bis visit. It has been oar unpleasant dotp to deal with the swl 
memories left behind in the trail of the Bojal Progress by the 
action of those who laid its course through troubled seas and tried 
in vain to lash the wave into submisaion. We esn only repeat the 
assarant^, so often given by the Congress, that India entertains no 
ill'wiil or disrospeot to H. B. H. or bis Boyal House. 


CHAPTER III 

THE TBHJMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Ahuedabad (^norsss 

39* A eoDsideration of the various aotivities mentioned in tbs 
foregoing chapters will show that the first stage of the Nou-eo-ope- 
ration movement bad already re^hed its high water-mark before the 
Ahmedabad Congreae was bald. The principal resolution passed 
at that memorabls sessions summarlies tbe whole situation which 
the Congress had to face, and uneqnivtMalty accepts tbe cballenge 
thrown out by H, E. the Viceroy in bis Delhi and Calcutta speeches. 
For convenience of reference that resolution is reproduced, (not 
printed). We have already referred to the high spirit in which tbe 
worker^ assisted by tbe gaMral public, carried out tbe directions of 
the Working Committee embodied in its resolutiun passed at 
Bombay on tbe 23rd November 1921. They had now tbe authority 
of tbe whole Congress behind them and strove to keep op the good 
fight wirh redoubled t^uregs and determinatioD during January arid 
part of Febroary, with such effwtt that the foreae of represeion were 
all but overpowered. In Northern India, from the extreme west of 
tbe Panjab to the extiume east of Bengal and Assam, tbe wboleseie 
arrests of all grades of Congress workers, and other repr^sove 
meaauree employed by the Oovermnent failed to shake tbe resolute 
determination of tbe people to stand on tbeir natural rights of free 
speech and association, iu Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow and other 
places, loo numerous lo o^tiim in detail, Imtehei oi Tolontaws 

6(0) 
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wesrirg tbeir sad eairyiDg SwArAi bAnoen atrebed, ons 

after tbe other, in an eodleM •trsam along tbe pubite streets and 
in front of police stations odering themselves for arrest but were 
moat); allowed to go scot-free, 'i'he lock-apt were fall, the gsola 
w'ra crowded. Bepression ceased to keep pai^ with the great 
Ufbeaval and dropped its beavj band tbrtn^h sheer satiety. 
Ea-Iy io Deoemher H. E. the Ytoeroy had frankly admtUed that 
be was '* puealed and perpbzed And now the whole inaebine 
began to creak end abowed aigna of an impending breekdowo. On 
the 29th January Bardoli took the moineDtoaa deeiaion to launch 
tnasa ciiU disobedfenoe, Mahatma Gandhi described it ea **ita 
(BardoH’a) final and irrevocable ehofee", and sent en ultimatum to 
the Viceroy. EzpeeUtion ran high. The eountry was ^1 sgog to 
witnaM the final trinmpb of ecwl foroe over physical might. But tbs 
gods bad wilied it otherwise. The crime (d Chaurt Cbanra was 
perpetuated oo4he 6th Febraary 1933 and changed the whole outlook. 
The Working Committee met at Bardoli on the 11th and ]3tb Feb- 
roary and reeolved that ** mase mail disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suepeoded, and this snspensiou be con* 
tinued till tba atmospbera is so Don«violent as to eosura the non* 
repetition of popular atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hcmligaDism 
such as at BomW and Madras All activities " specially designed 
to court Krest and imprwmmenl '* and “ all etdanteer proceMioos, 
pubtie meeting^ merely for tbe purptMe of defim^ioe of tbe notifica- 
tioDs regarding eoch meetings ” were stopped till further instraetions 
and a new progrmnma of eonstrnctiva work was laid down. 

Bardoli-Delbi Resolutions 

40. It is perfectly true, as explained by Slabatma Gsndbt at 
tbe meeting of tbe AlMndia Committee held in Delhi on tbe 24th 
and 25tb February, that by this resolution it was not intended to go 
back opoo tbe Nagpur noo-eo-opention resolution in any way ; but 
tbcFS ^n be no doubt that tbe principle and policy laid down at 
Abmedabad were completely revered to the great disappointment 
of an expectant poblio. Tbe eooeession made by tba All-India 
Congress Committee to public feeling by empowering Provincial 
Committees to sanction indirtdiial civil HiKobedienee, if ell the 
conditions laid down by tbe Congress and the All-India Congress 
Committee and tbe Working Committee were strictly fulfilled, failed 

• to create sufficient entboslasm to oan^ on the eoostruotiva pragramme 
with the earnestness it deserved. 

MABAT1CA»E*8 ABREST AHO Ck)NTI0TlON 

41. Mabatma Gandhi saw this and lost no time fn directing 
bis iaezhanetibia energies to dissemtnale a correct apprwatioo of 
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tbo tltuatioQ. But ID the strength of the Mahalcis lay bis weekness 
in the eyes of the GoTeroment. No living man could have possibly 
obeoked the surging tide of popular exeitemeot at the point it bad 
reached by simply raising a finger of warning as the Mahatma had 
done. But this phenomenal bold on the publio mind was taken 
to be a sign of w^ing influeDoe and the opportunity was seized 
to arrest India’s greatest son* Britisb stotesuansbip bad gone 
bankrupt and the ait of Government bad deteriorated into special 
pleading and blind lubmiBsioo to tbe outcry raised by tbe reac¬ 
tionaries in Ei^land and the Britieb element in tbe eervices in India. 
Tbe Mahatma was tried, convmted and lodg^ in gaol. Tbe thrilling 
incidents of bis short trial are fresh in tbe public mind and the 
noble spntimsDts he uttered from the dock have sunk deep into the 
very soul of tbe people, Tbe Mahatma went smilingly to prison 
and tbe i^ople paid tbeir homage of reverence by observing tbat 
exemplary self-restraint and perfect oon-vlolenoe which were sc 
dear to bie heart. We need ^y no more than what he has himself 
said in tbe great statement be made at the trial. 

Absencs of Mahatmut 

42. No ttiaD other than tbe Mahatma could lift tbe wet blanket 
thrown upon most of tbe workers by tbe Bardoli-Deihi resolutions 
tKt effectiTely divert the course of Congress ustivities into the 
cbanoels marked out 1^ those resolutions; If be had only been 
given an opportunity to make one of his lightning tours through tbe 
country, we have no doubt tbat tbe history of the last six months 
would have tmen differently written. We are, however, more 
eooeerned with what ie than wbat might hare been. It is ae 
unprofitable to inquire wbat would have happened if Mabattna 
Gandhi had not been arrested and sent to prison, as it is to discuss 
tbe soundness ot otherwise of tbe decisions taken at Bardoii and 
I^lbi about wbieb eooflictiog opinions have been exprereed before 
us. Tbe roiid fact which cannot be ignored is that the Bardoii- 
Delhi resolutions and tbe subsequent incaroeration of Mahatma 
Gandhi were ft^owed by a general depression tbrooghont the country. 
Whether tbat depression justifies tbe hopes of tbe moderotes and 
tbe bureaucracy is a different matter and will presently be gone into, 

Want of Adequate Faith in some of the Wobkees 

43 . We have carefully investigated the causes of this apparent 
set-busk and have unbosttatingly arrived at tbe conclusion that it 
was due almost entirely to a want of adequate faith in the cons¬ 
tructive programme on tbe part of a large number of wtakew whose 
buiinesi it wai to carry it out. In tbe disappointutent of a sadden 
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check •nlhanssin the gresi potentiAlitiac of that pr<^reiaB]« 
were overlooked and it was atninwd that than was no orgeney 
aboat it as it iovoived stead; work extending over years. This 
spat by of the workers was redacted to a degree io the general 
puhliCt but the faith of the latter io the Congress and io the teach* 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi remaioed onshakeo. VVitnesMs from all 
parts of the country speaking from direct local knowledge have 
teftided to the outstanding features of the crisis tfaiough which 
the country is passing. These are : (1} the general awakening of 
the masses to their political righto and privileges (2) the total lou 
of faith io the T^sent system of Oovernmeot (3) the belief tbat ft 
is only through ita own efforts tbat India ean hope to be frae (4) 
the faith in the Congresa as tha only organisation which ean 
properly dirwit natioo^ effort Io gaio freedom, and (6) the otter 
latlnre of repression to eow down tbo people. Our own iMrsonal 
observation in the eonrse of oar toor ronnd the whole eonntiy 
fully corroborates the evidence on these poioto. We have found 
the general populatton permeated with the indomitable spirit of 
a great national awakening uopreredented in the history of tha 
bamao race for its wide sweep and rapid growth. The great bulk 
of the people showed complete lack of oonfidsnea in the Goveromeot 
and were found to be firm believen in non eo-operatloo and all 
tbat it stande for. Reprenion. where it had dona its worst, bad 
no doubt left behind it a trail of sorrow and suffering but failed to 
crosb the spirit td the people. 

Vaeiatxoks op Teuperatobe 

f' 

44. There wen, it is trne, what may be called vatiatioos of 
temperatim noticeable from town to town and province to province; 
according as the cold wave of repreesioo emanating from the. Govern* 
meat was more or less eoDtiooonsly applied by ito 1 oc\m agents 
with or without the addition of freesing mixtures of their lewii in* 
vention. But with the exception of an almost invisible margiu lor 
Moderates and Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign,, the 
length and breadth of non-co-operation was found to con'espond 
with the length and breadth of India. And where the mercury 
stood h>w it but needed the warmth of the le^t breath of 
enoour^ment to rise to the normal attained by the country 
as a whole. This in brief is the net result of the progress of 
Noa-Co*opersiion ou the one hand and of the couatering forces 
employed to check it on the other. Bnt strangely enough the 
evideoee of the witnesses recorded ns, fortified as it is by our 
own observatioos reoeivai i^ditional support from nnexpaeted 
quarters. 
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Ths White Paper 

^ Tbo fatnoui Wbitd Paper containiog tbe GorerDment of 
lodia’s^ general appreeiatton of the ettoatioD as regards Non-Co* 
operation" was pubtiebed in March last 00 tbe eve of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest. In this document, at the end of tbe labour^ 
JfistifieatioQ of the policy of the Govemioent by a tborongb mis* 
represen tatioii of tbe aims, objects and methods of the movement, 
tbe fact, that non-co-operation has true nationalism and religions 
motive power and has spread far and wide, te thus gradgingbr 
admitted. 

‘‘Noretthulesi thongh the Impracticable nature of tbe demand* of Non*oo* 
operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, It baa not been possible to 
ignore the tact that tbe Non-co-operation movement has to a large es tent been 
engineertid and sn^iained by nationaiist aspirations, and so far as Mobammedaiw 
are onaoerned by leiigioiw feeltnge wbioh bave a strong appeal to tiiose also who 
have not adopted tea programnie." 

Bad Faith and Insincbritt of Govt. Dawn on Mb. Sastm 

46. The true atste feeling jn the county been quite 
evident for sometime past to all but those who will not see. Even 
Mr, Ssstri could not fail to discern it during bis recent meteoric 
flight »ro8s tbe Indian sky. He told bis fallow “Liberals'* in tbe 
Conference assembled at Bombay in April last that 

'*fia bad a<iver known snob proioand distrnst of Oovernment as existed 
toKlay, wren alwolnte lack of faitb in tbeir ainoerity. a rooted tendency to pat 
osnie ail their pledges, promise and deelarations as of no valne whatever.” 

Chosen Vehicles Of Benevolent Spirit 

A fortnight later In tbe course of a post-parandial oration at 
tbe Viceregal Lodge the eune gentleman addressing himself to the 
brilliant galaxy of officials whom be described as ‘chosen vehicles 
of the great spirit of benevolence that baa always enobled the 
British Government in its mission in tbe wcH'ld’' permitted himself 
to «y;— 

'*We never have seen ite tt% eoentiy each a lack of hope and faiyi in tbe 
Ooveinment ol the day. I say this ta solcianity. We have never seen tech 
a total lack ol faith by tbe people as to day.*' 

Viceroy Icnores His Tbustbp Ally 

47. Lord Beading ignored tbe grave warning uttered by bis 
trusted friend and ally and about a month alter tbe above sentiment 
was expressed at his hospitable board triad to convinoa tbe members 
of the eorameroial communities who waited on H. £. in deputation 
that “the Government which ie repi^eototive of India in a 
greater degrae than j^evious Central Goveromeota is inspiring 
trust and ffimfideuce.” Tbe failure of a stnog Secretory of Staff 
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like Mr. Mootago to ^ag» r«al lodian fealiog DotwithaUnding per* 
soml vidta and imioiriea oQ the <p<^ baa clearly deimiDstiated tbo 
futiliQp of any attempt on the ptf t of British atatesmen to get at 
the traa bearings of Indian problems, A imw Uader*Seor«tar; of 
State, with no apaeial knowledge of the aitaation, and with the 
prediapoeitioDa of Earl Wintortoo can only derive auatenapce by 
tl» earefol apoon-feediog be receives from Simla aod Delhi. We 
tbos have the noble £v) delivering bimaelf as followi in the recent 
Indian debate in the House of Commone 

'‘nie Goveraiaatt ^ India pteietTed to watt luitil tbe barrcm^a cd his 
(lUiatam Gandm’s) poUttcal faith and ita total fadate to otodoo* any oonsUae* 
site lesnlts bad dikittosioned his more loteiligeat anppottrra Then biadowniait 
waa acc^ted by bis loltowers with cumparatire eoklasM, while wttb the Ignorant 
who had been tangbt to repeat hit nune and bad been expecting tbe date of bts 
pRKniead Swarai aod aerial timea aeen it the bnblrie of bia aapemamral 
attnbntet was aomtnarily pricked.'* 

Tbs Bubble of Mahatma’s Supermatubal Atteibutbs 
48. Tbe general awakening of a fifth of tbe bnaan race to 
politioM conacionaneas, attended it ia tme with a eontre-tempt now 
and then, ie bore treated as a “total fmlure to prodace any ramatriH)* 
tiva reanlta’* aod while healthy differetmea of opinion among non* 
eo*operatora aa to certain itema of the programme are anppoaed to 
betoken a diatUoaionment of the more intelligent rappt^tenof 
Mahatma Gandhi, credit ia given for the absence of yioleot oot* 
borst among tbe masses on tbe occauon of Mahatma’s arreat to the 
aommary pricking of the *’babble irf hie aafwmMnral attributea." 
What doea, in f«:t, acconnt for tbe absolote qniet which prevailed 
aiter hie arreet ia tbe tooebiog appeal repeat^ for tbe iboaeandth 
time in tbe ^ne articla in tbeae w<»da >— 

"Ik is a matter of so pnde or pleaann to me bat one of homiliaktos that 
the Qovemswnt refrain from arresting me iat fcM of onibiridt of nnivers^ 
xidenoe and awful slangfater that any sneb m>t*brcak mnA involve, it 
would be a sad eommentarjr on my preaching of, aod noon tbe Congreu and 
Kbdafat pted^ of, non*violenoe, if my incarceration was to be a signal for a 
eUdmall over tbe oonatfy.......„...,...........l hope therefore tb^ tbeCosgrese 

and tbe Kbilafat wmken will etrais everj nerve ai^ ^ow that all Ui« f^re 
entertaiimd by the Oovernment and their snp{wrt«re were totally wrong. I 
promise that each act of seli*netraint will taka os many a mite towards onr 
tnpk ^laL There stumld tberdore be no Habtais, no nowf demonatmtiose, no 
prooewtom. I woold regard the obswvance of perfect peace on my arrest aa a 
mark of high hooonr paid to me by my eonatrymett.'' 

lir. Gandhi was either believed to be a saint or be wee not. 
If he was not, there wee no babble to prick. If be wsa, no Indian 
eoald disregard the toncbing appeal contained in the above passage 
omn at the eanoon’a month. Bnt tbe bureaneracy would have it 
both ways, and that tbe bnildiDg of tbe fools’ paradise goes oo from 
day to day. 
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Anotbbe Official Apologist 

49. Mr. Ratbbrook Willianw, the offidel apoloirfst, id dsFerib* 
ing the general reiulta of Bon>oo-operation in his “India of IBSI SS'* 
is relaotaBtlj oompelled to admit tbe eztetenca of a videapread feeL 
ing of patriotiam, tboogb be limits it to tbe elataea onty and 
ooloars it with tbe dyea prepared and p1a<»d at hia disposal hy tbe 
Seeratariat. The paragraph rana aa foiloire and maF be taken as 
a fair sample of the ostrieb-like airapliaity of the official mind, 
wbieb in the preaenoe of nodeoiable facta seeks refoge in make* 
beliefs-* 

*iBat when we tan tn oons1d(^r the eampatga as a vliole it vontd be idle to 
auert that It wu Infrarttanaa. Whether the malts obtained are deBitabla or 
nnd^rable ttill be demooetrated b^nd all poaiibilHy <rf donbt by tbe 
mem panage of time. Bot that these mnlta ate teal is no longa open to 
qneatioa. Ur, Qandbi's iateniire movement daring tbe year lS2l and 19^ has 
diffaied far and wide among eluses obviously oblivioai to political consider* 
atlona, a rtrong negative patriotism born of »ce>hMred <4 the foreigner. 
Tbe less prosperous daneo l^b in the town ami in the oonntryijde have beeome 
aroated to certain aspects of the esisting political •itnatinn. On the whole this 
mast be pronoaaced, ap to the present, the most formtdable achievement of the 
noo> 4 o>operatioii moveraent. That it bas certain potentiaiitiea for f^nH will be 
maintaine,! by many, that it will intmenwiv inerean the dangers and dtffieaitiea 
ol the next few years can be denied by few.” 

The ebore a^temenb ahom of its adjeotivea and qualifying 
pbrasea cornea nearer the truth tbso tbe offioial statement trade 
by Earl Wintertoo in the House of CommoBe. 

Thb Viceroy Again—Confident Yet Despairing 

50. On a par with tbe forced optimiem of the Under-Secretary 
of State is the recent importAnt pronouncement made by H. £. the 
Viceroy on the ocnaalon of tbe opening of tbe Legislative Assembly. 
But ft will be noticed that tbe confident tone in which the speech 
opens is in marked rontraat to tbe counsel of deaimir which jwrvadea 
Hia Excellency’s concluding appeal to tbe councillors :— 

'*Here in India we know that they (the Non-Co'operatnrs) do not represent 
the real views of the Indian people. Irat eaa yon wonder that they created a 
deplorable imprewtion upon the British people thron^oat the Etnpin; ootwith* 
standing the devotion and loyalty of tbe great majvity of the people of Isdia" 

It may pertinently be asked what is the great m^ority of the 
people of India composed of if not of the mtuses 1 But in the very 
next passage of hia apeoch Hia Excellency felt called upon to urge 
hie audience to “make an appeal to the intelligence of the msEsea 
and command their sympathy”, and added :— 

“We must convince them of the sfnoerity of our pur^jae, we 
must make them feel assured that the first motive of all our actions 
Is their ultimate welbbeing. Too must attempt to diffuae that 
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clearer vieioii with which yon have been gifted. Yon mnst help 
others to share io that wider outlook and in those opportunities for 
luaterial welfare which you enjoy. Defensire taotios alone will not 
Boffios. We must lead and guide upwards and onwards. The task 
is not easy, it requires application, it calls for patience, hut it is one 
which I am confldeat that your efforts can bring to a successful Issue. 
It is a task iu which you may rely on ths fullest support of my 
Govt, and of the Civil Services, who, in the face of much misrepresen* 
tation and hostility, have freely and unsparingly oo>operated to work 
the reformed constitution and continue to labour for its saoenss. 
They are ready to help ymi and they also look for your help. You 
bear around you propNPmda against the Reforms; your rights ai« 
assailed by misrepresentations; your privileges and prospects are 
attacked, your achievements are belittled ; your aims are vilfied." 

PsiTILeeBS AMD PbOSPTOTS of COUMCIIXORS 

51. It is difficult to understand the nature of the devotion and 
loyalty of pM>pla whose intelltgent sympathy has yet to be gained 
and who have yet to be assured of the sincerity of those to whom 
they Me devoted and loyal. And what is mors, it is admitted that 
“the task is not easy, it requires application, it ealia for patience.” 
Confidence is no doubt expressed in the efforts of Councillor “to 
bring to task to a successful issue”, but it has to be followed op with 
an assurance of the “fullest support of my Government and of the 
Civil Services" coupled with a significant reference among other 
things to their “privileges and prospects”. The thoronghnesB with 
which things are managed by the Government is simply marvellous. 
Councillors are earnestly exhorted to "diffuse that clearer vision 
with which they are gifted ” with all the resources of the Govern- 
ment and the Civil Services at their back and with an eye to their 
own privileges and pn»paete, with no other object than to gain 
an audicmw and enlist the sympathiM of the very people wbewe 
chosen representatives they are. Strange are the ways of the 
“devoted" and the “loyal”—they flock in their thoosands and 
tens of thousands to Non-co-operation meetings which do not repre- 
^nt their views, at the call of the town or village crier and leave 
those, to whom they are devoted and loyal, severely alone until 
the art of “ gentle persuasion ” is practised by some of the more 
distinguished Services, chiefly the police. However that may be ; 
we take this opportunity of thanking His Excellency for the infor¬ 
mation that we have succeeded in “ creating a deplorable impression 
upon the British people throughout the Empire," As for what 
, *' here in India we know,” that, we fear, is even more deplorable 
from the point of view of His Ezcelleoey. 
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The Premier's Nod—More Eloquent than His Words 

62. Tbe recBDt hiatorieal spdeeb of Mr. Lloird OeorEe, vbich 
bfts 80 nprat oar Moderatie frietida, sod tbe very able diecoarae of 
H. E. tbe Yioeroy oo the effect of ministerial nods on the meaning 
of words will be oonsid««d in connection witb tbe qaeetion of the 
entry of Non co-operators Into the Councils to which both directly 
spplF* bat it may be observed here in passing that these official 
ntteranoes are symptomatic of that mental stete which is produced 
by disappointed hope and finds expression in bluster. If Non-co- 
operators have utterly failed with the electors, 9» we are assured 
they have, where was tbe necessity of threatening them with dire 
oonaeqaenees if they dared to wreck the Reforms. It Is only 
necessary to add that these great pronouncements have left tbe 
Non-oo-operatocs entirely unruffled. 

Our Friends, the Moderates 

53. We have so far dealt witb the strength of the non-co-opera* 
rion movement in tbe country and' in doing so have referred to tbe 
genera] effect of the overwhelming evidence given before us. the 
result of our own observations, and tbe more important official 
statements made from time to time. We have purposely refrained 
from noticing tbe att^ks made on the movement, from the platform 
and In tbe press, by certain leading Moderates as any attempt in 
that direction would have landed us in an unprofitable controversy 
witb our own eoantrymen leading to its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness and ebagrin. It may,* however, be stated without fear 
of contradiction that whatever differences might exist as regards 
tbe principles of tbe movement and their application to tbe varioas 
spheres of Congress activity no Moderate of any note bas so far 
denied that tbe sole orodit lor the great national awakening we 
see to-day belonged to Non-Cooperation. On tbe contrary the 
foremost of them have ungrudgingly admitted tbe great success we 
have achieved, coupled though sneb admi^ons have invariably 
been with ao expression of disagreement with tbe particular items 
oo the programme. IVe give below a quotation from the speech of 
Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad at Abmedabad in May last whioh may 
be taken as a fair representation of general Moderate opinion. He 
sud:— 

“ I quite acknowledge that the Extremist party did good work up to a 
^at. When they awakened tiie pnblio to political conicloaf“n»s, when th^-y 
TQsaed their wIf-re»peot and patriotism they did a gwat aeiwtee—I al«o 
acknowledge, gentlemen, the other directions in which good work bas been 
done by the non-co-operation party. They have done well in aronelng the 
feeUng in favoar of 8 wa<feshi and ia askii^ pw^e to lemove the antmdiabiiity 
of the depressed (^sses.** 

6 
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Tbbmenoous forcb bbbikd Congress 

54» It is tbos esteblisbed beyood doubt or that tbe 
fndi^ National CoDgreaa bas now a tremendous force behind it 
which neither oppression nor repression can suppress. Whether 
non-eO'bperatoM are giving a true or a false lead »o tbe country, 
whether they have succeeded or failed in carrying out the various 
items of the programme, the fact remains that tbe future Government 
of this country under the present system is an utter impossibility 
except for a time, and that only by the continued use of tbe severe 
forms of repression which can but drive tbe iron deej^r and deeper 
into the soul of the people. Th(we who have the eyes to see can 
read the answer to the recent threats uttered by tbe Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy iu tbe grim determioation of the people to continue 
the struggle at all ^st till they are masters io tbefr own bouse. 


CHAPTER IV, 

SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
EfFBOT on COONCIL El^ions 

SS. We propose in this Chapter to deid brisdy with tbe results 
attained io tbe various items of the non-co-operation progrmme, the 
euceesses achieved «id the failarea sustained. We shall first take 
the boycott of Legislative Councils. Tbe Special Session at Calcutta 
was held ou tbe eve of tbe first elections and Congress workers were 
oalied uimn to concentrate tbeir whole energies on making the 
boycott of the Councils a success. Tbe call of tbe Congress was 
responded to in a manner wbiob astonished tbe Government and tbe 
opposition Prase alike. Ail nationalista whether they bad favoured 
or opposed tbe boycott in the Congress loyally stood by it and 
withdrew their candidatiires even though, io rome eases, consider¬ 
able trouble and expense bad already been incurred. Tbe vast 
majority of voters faithfully followed tbe lead by abstaining from 
g<>titg to the polls uotwitbetandiiig the undue procure put upoo 
them by tbe authorities and some zemindars. Here is Sir Valentine 
Cbirol's appreciatiou of one of the elections in a letter to tbe 
London “iltmes” ;— 

•‘1 drove out to a polling statiort is an Important; villa^ abont IB miles 

from allababad on the road to Fartabgarb.....When «e readied the big 

vUia^i almost a small township, of Soraon there still nothing to show that 
this was the red letter day in the history of modern India nhieh was to initiate 
h>*f people into tbe great art of self-government. Only the little Coutt-hoose 
we fosod, had been s^pt and gazsisJ^ (cv nse as a polling station. 
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"losidd, (be pzesidmg office! with his assistants sat at his table with his 
freshlj printed electoral roll in front of him and the voting papers to be banded 
to eaoh voter before he pamd into the Inner sanctnarj in which the ballot boxes 
awaited him, Bnt from 8 in the morning till past 12 not a single voter bad 
presented himself in the omiise of the whole day." 

66. Official statistics iodicated that from ?0 to 80 per cent 
bad abstained from voting for the Provincial Coonoils, wbile about 
80 per cent bad abstained from voting for tbe Legislative Assembly, 
and In spite of the peculiarity and tbe narrowness of oonstiiuiioii 
of the Council of State, 60 per cent, did not go to tbe polling booib. 
IngeniouB explanations were offered by the Moderate and Anglo- 
ludiao press to cover up tbe complete defeat of tbe Government and 
tbe Doo-repraseutetive character of the candidates ‘'eJeeted,’* but 
fadependent critics who totally disapproved of the non-co-operation 
policy and deplored the CouocU boycott, felt compelled to 
acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says Colonel Wedg¬ 
wood M, P.t— 

‘'The elections have been beti}, bat sach elections were hardly worth holding, 
y»t numbers who would have weed have taken the ea^ oonrse and stayed at 
home. Altogether abont 24 per cent, o! the electors have voted— more in Madras 
and Bengal and fewer m Bombay and tbe Central Provinces. Everywtere tbe 
U^iomedaa constitnenci^ have had pitifully few vote», for, to the Mahomedan 
Non-<»>-operBtio& is now part of Ms rdigion.** 

Di^sted that tbe enlightened public union of India should 
have boycotted tbe Reforms, tbe Colonel added :— 

*‘Tbe electionB are finished, incompetent wlf-seekers have brought their 
seats and fill tbe ihtelligfence a^ ‘pick’ of the National party grows outside,*’ 
*'it is a Ind position, " he contended, “and any sane Qovmnmei^ wonUI have 
postponed tbe elections on Uie chance of a compromise." 

Other critics, who were unwilling to admit tbe faflora of tbe 
reforms and anxious to make mooh of tbe fact that the Counoils 
were full, admitted that tbe quality bad suffered in view of the 
boycott. Referring to the new (muncUloiu, the ‘*JVafibn" {London) 
wrote :— 

“There may be highly r^actable persons among tfamn, w^ltby men, men 
eaioying decorations but on the whole they are elderly (sic) and timid men who 
have little drivli^ power, little initiati'm and no great popular following." 

Effect on Schools and Colleges 

57, Simultaneously wiUi tbe active propaganda for boycott of 
councils, Mahatma Gandhi toured round the country calling upon 
lawyers to boycott tbe (marts and npon students to give up Govern¬ 
ment and aided iostitations. The first attack was directed against 
the M. A, O. College, ATigsrb, by Maufanas Mobamed Ali arid 
Sbaukat Ali, and later by Mahatma OandbL Mr. C. B. Das led tbe 
oampaigQ in. Reogal m a result of which tbousande of students left 
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OorernsiaDl: sobools and colleges in Calcutta and tbe Mu^assil. 
Sir Asbutosb Mukerji, spaakiog as Ytee-Gbaooenor of tbe Calcutta 
UoiTersIty, testified to the success of tbe KtHi-Co^jperatioo move* 
meat amongst tJie student community of Bengal* Similar propa* 
gauda met with striking success in the PuDjab and tbe other pro> 
Vinces. A large number of national schools and (alleges spmig up 
all over the supported by public iKintributions and staffed 

b; teachers who were men with burning patriotism and self-reliance 
and who worked cheerfully in spite of financial difi&mltieB. While 
some of the students who had come out oi Government schools joined 
tbe Nation^ schools and colleges or became Congress workers, tbe 
majority was obliged to laturn gradually to their old schools owing 
to tbe unfortunate paucity of uationai institutions. Tbe boycott of 
sobools and colleges resulted in adding to tbe ranks of Congress 
workers some of tbe more ardent young men, whose patajotism and 
entbaeu»m have greatly advanced the cause of the country. 

Spirit op N. G. O. Imbibed 

58. A good deal bas been made of tbe fact that s large 
oi students who bad originally come out of the Government educa* 
tional institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that tbe 
boycott bas failed. It must be admitted that so far as effort VfaB 
directed to tbe weaving of the students from Government schools 
and colleges, it has met with poor success but it cannot be doubted 
that the spirit of noo-eo-operatlon bas been largely imbibed by tbe 
student population of the country as a whole. This has b^o 
demonstrated time alter time by the attitude of the students in 
regard to various public activities. Non-co-operator have addressed 
huge public meetings larg^y attended by students and have been 
listened to with patience and consideration, while prominent moder¬ 
ates, including some of those who have enjoyed the univenal con¬ 
fidence and respect of the studeut c^s, have rei^atedly failed to 
obtain a bearing from their erstwhile admirers. We do not for a 
moment commend this behaviour of the students towards nspeoted 
moderates. Mahatma Gandhi and many other prominent worlmrs 
have condemned it unsparingly from tbe platform and in tbe press, 
but the fact remains that moderate opinions have become intolerable 
to young men of tbe rouotry to such an extent that they forget 
themselves as Indians and lapse into Western methods of marking 
tbeir disapproval. Tbe truth is that if they do not one and all 
leave tbeir msbools and colleges it is becanro they have nowhere else 
to go lor any education whatever and not because non-co-operatioQ 
does not appeal to them. With them it it a ease of oboosing the 
lesser evil which they fully reoognite. The moral victory of BOB* 
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co-operstioD is complete. It has destroyed tAe prestige Glovera* 
meiit iostitatioas and put the studeots OQ their guard agaioat 
their evils. 

National Edcoational Institutions 

5d. Wa have already adverted to the inadequacy oi National 
educational institutioos to meet the large demand made on them. 
The very nature of the struggle precluded the thorough organisstiou 
of National colleges and schools, but the enthusiasm of the students 
and oi the teachers kept these institutions going, however inefficient 
and in^equate they were. The Rardoll resolutions rightly stopped 
all active propaganda against Government educational Institutions 
and directed the various Congress bodies to improve the quality id 
education and to bettor the organisation of national institutions in 
order to attract students from the Government coHegea and schools. 
The present conditions of the national institutions all over the 
country is far from satisfactory. They are all working heroically 
under great disadvantoges and dmabilitiea. The towihers rereive a 
bare living wages. The buildings are mostly rented and are unsuit¬ 
able. In most e^B the ayllabas of stodies is idanti»l with that of 
the Government institutions with'the exception of the cbazka, the 
hand-loom and the compulsory learning of Hindi. Almost every 
institution visited by os was in financial distress. 

Notwithstanding only slight changes in the course of studies in 
these national institutions, the very fwit of their being carried on 
without Government aid has produced a perceptible change in the 
ebaracter and outlook of the teaebera and pupils. 

Lawyers, LiriaANTS, and Law Courts 

60. What we have said about students, schools and colleges 
applies mntaiis mutandis to lawyers, litigants and law courts. If 
success is to be measured by tbe number of lawyers and iitiganto 
abstaining from resorting to tbe courts, it must, as in the case of 
students, be admitted that this item of tbe programnm has failed. 
It appears that between 1,200 and 1,500 lawyers in aU suspended 
practice as a result of non-co-operation in the whole country. This 
number is insignificant compared to their lull strength and it hiM 
now bren further reduced by some of them having gone back to 
practice for private and other reasons. But such of them m have 
adhered to their resolve to keep out of the Courts have done splendid 
service to tbe cause. Tbe fact that practising lawyers to far larger 
numbers are whole-he^tedly supporting tha movemant in differeut 
ways, specially. in the constructive part of the programme and in 
liberally oonteibutiog to tbe Tilak-Swarajya Fund shows that the 
Iprolession as a whole has well oeoght the spirit of oon oo operation. 
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The action of a nninber of Bar Associations in passing resolotioos 
condemning the repressive policy ol the'Government in strong and 
dear terms, of the Calentta Bar Library In cancelling tbe dinner 
to Lord fading as a protest against that policy, of the Madras 
Vakil’s Association in entertaining the lawyer members of the 
Congress and Khiiafat Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committees in 
tbe Association Rooms of the High Court building and giiing a firm 
and dignified answer to tbe threats of the Chief Jastu^ communi¬ 
cated through the Registrar will always redound to tbe honour and 
credit of tbe profession. At the same time it is true that soma 
lawyers chiefly those in the front rataks of the bar have expressed 
their disagreement with tbe principle and programme of non-to- 
operation and others have actually op^ed it. 

Lawyers’ place in the Procraume of H.C.O. 

61. While the principle on which the boycott of Courts is. 
based is perfectly sound, we feel constrained to say that it bas been 
carried to undesirable lengths in practice. There can be no doubt 
that practising lawyers wbo adopt tbe Congress Creed are fully 
entitled to join all the component parte of the organization and to 
bold offices to which they may be elected by the free exercise of the 
franchise. There is no disqualification placed on them by tbe 
Congress, but Mabatma Gandhi advised them to be content with 
tbe part of uoseen actons behind tbe scenes, and this advise jwas 
interpreted by tbe more enthusiastic committees as placing a baa 
on practising lawyers; and some Provinces sotuslly framed rules 
disqualifying them from bolding any office. This in itself would 
be strong enough reason for all self-respecting practising lawyers 
to keep outside tbe Coogrera against their own inclination, but tbe 
unpardonable discourtesy with which they came to be generally 
treated effectually abut tdiem out from all public aotlrity. Tbe 
movement thus lost the support of the most efficient body of men 
by what can only be cbaraoterised as an eo tirely false stop. There 
is no re^on why a wholesale importer of foreign cloth should be 
freely admitted into all Congress organisation and even to respon¬ 
sible offitos under it, whilst respected practising lawyers, known 
for their special aptitude for public work, were studiously and 
sometimes offensively excluded. It is true that some of the foreign 
cloth importers and Indian mill-owners contributed handsomely to 
the Tilak-Swaraiya Fund, but tbe lawyer class as a whole was never 
given the ebanoe to rise to the full height of its well-known open- 
hearted liberality in support of public movements. We trust that 
the AU-lndia Committee will pay immediate attention to Hits matter 
and meke the aitwni& honsrahh to a deserving class which in the 
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past has furnished the back bone of public life. It should hoTrever 
be clearly understood that we enggeet do change in the boycott of 
OovernmeDt educational iostieations by students or of (^nirts by 
lawyers and litigants as it stands in tbe Congress resoIuMoo. The 
principle tn?olsed in it ia, ae we have already stated, perfectly 
sound and must be muotained to keep the ideal before tbe public 
tninci. Mahatma Gandhi has explained tbe position very clearly in 
the following passage in the “ Young India" of the 8 th December 
1921j~ 

** We am ae longer in tbe dark. We have Ae result of fifteen moatbs* 
working of the new method. Bejection of courts, schools and councils Is an 
integral part of the programme. We may not give uo parts hecau^ we have 
, not achieved fail eucoes^ if we are coavin^d that in tfaeauelvee they are ^»ir- 
able, Althm^ we have not succeeded on emptying tbe three iaetimt'ons, we 
have domolished their prestige. They neither worry nor dazzle ns. That many 
parents, many lawyers and many law-givers have not responded, shows that we 
mast make a gmater attempt to wean them, not bow by argaiag Imt by the 
exemplary imadnot of ^^tainere. For me they are the Government. Jiist as 
I may not apply for a paid post becanse no Government servant resigns, f may 
not join the ranks of volsntary servants becanse the latter do not come away. 
I am convinced that tbe oonntry has risen becanse of tbe abstention even of the 
few from aswieiatUia witii the%. embl«na (rf the existing OoTCtnmeiit. 

Inadequate rraponse is an eloqnent plea, if ynn will, for establishing better 
aohools and pancbsyats. not for oODtession of incapacity by returning to the 
desb pots of Egypt." 

Inadequate response is an eloquenh plea, if you will, for esteb- 
lisfaing better schools and panchayats, nnt for confession of incapaoify 
by returning to the flash pots of Egypt.” 

PUNOHAYATS. 

62. The estabtlsbrneDt of panchayats was the necessary con* 
oomitant of the boycott of courts and was taken up in right earnest. 

, From October 1920 to January 1921 a very large number of these 
sprang up ail over the country. Many of them worked well, a few 
proved inefficient. Lacking tbe necessary sanction behind them, these 
National courts could at best work under serious disadvantages but 
the band of reprassioa descended heavily on them aod in many 
Provinces made a clean sweep of tbe punchayate with all thi'ir 
paraphernaiia. in tbe United Provinces a regular hunt for panehes 
vraa organised by the police and there were scarcely any who were 
not given soma experience of tbe inner working of police 
stations, the lock ups ^nd the gaols. The evidence shows that in 
the Punjab, Bengal and Behar a number of panehnyats are still work¬ 
ing more or less satisfactorily ^ but on the whole tbe attempt to have 
any proper substitute for the existing courte has undoubtedly failed 
—thanks to the zeal of the agente of law and order. In gome places, 
the scope and function of panch^ats were wholly miaunderstwid and 
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s oomplieatad spstom io dose Imitation oi ilie procedure obtainfag 
in the British (Courts involving appaalsi reviews of Judgment and 
revtsioo of orders and the appoiottnent of judicial and ministerial 
etaSis was evolved by soma legal genius. Such a system was fore¬ 
doomed to failure and the wonder is that it worked well for a 
rime. It is scaroely necessary to point oat that the essence of a 
pttneha^ai lies in the con&denee pl^ed in it by the public and not 
in eldwrate art!fieicdities of procedure. It would be well for Pro> 
▼incial Committees to frame a few simple and uniform rules for the 
guidance d subivdinata committees wirii such modifications of the 
old rules oi caste pantMyais as tbs altered circumstances of the 
(Mmntry require. 

Titles 

63. There is no item of the programme which has met with so 
striking a suoeeN as the boy«»tt of titles. We say to deliberately 
and with full knowledge of the fact that tbere have beea few 
ronouncements and that the periodical '*boaoara” lists have been as 
full as ever—perhaps fuller, owing to the extraordinary increase in 
the eligibles by' tbe siddition of tln^e who supported the Qovern- 
ment in its csropmgn of repression. But the honour and glory erf It 
has departed for ever. Titles have ceased to be paraded in publto 
and immi-publte functions outside Government Houses and official 
doenments and tbe uncomfortable beai^rs of 'honorific' prefixes to 
their names prefer to be referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, munshi or 
Mr., while tbe man in tbe street turns away from them the moment 
be disrovers their abnormality. 

Swadeshi 

64. Tbe whole effort under the head Swadeshi has been 
eoneentoatod on the produotion and populaiising of Kbaddar. It is 
gratifying to fiod that in 16 out of 19 Congress Provinces very con¬ 
siderable progress bto been m»ie, tboogb the production is slow and 
unable to keep pace with the great demand. In Appendix HI (not 
printed) we have summarised all the available information and it is 
UDiiecessary to go ioto details here. The Ehaddar department baa 
recently been frfaced under tbe competent direction of Seth Jamnalal 
Bajsj «?ho is devoting his entire energies to it. The result of his en¬ 
deavours Is not before us and it is premature to offer any suggestions 
on tbe system ha has inaugurated. There are, however, a few 
Important points In this conneot-ioD which require immediate atten¬ 
tion. Tbe great demand for Kbaddar has tempted foreign msnu- 
factumrs and local dealers to introduce a foreign substitute for 
Kbaddar in tbe Indian markets and tbe fraud has been so cleverly 
carried out that it defies detection. The Kbaddar depots iu the 
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larger towns easiljr lend themselves to this fraud as the demand on 
them is great and the sonroes of supply are limited, it has also 
been oar painful experienoe to find that certain unscrupuloas pro¬ 
ducers of the doer textures in and aroond Bezwada which bad 
jostly earned the repatation of being the modern Dacca of India 
have, in their eapidity, allowed the good name of their district to 
suffer to public eetimationt to the serioue detriment of themselves 
and the more honest memhera trf the trade. It appears that these 
profiteers have need foreign and Indian mill-made yarn in great 
qaantitfee to meet the enormous demand from other provinces. Not 
many of the numerous Ehaddar Bhandars dotting the whole country 
deal exclusively in the genuine stuff. Indeed it has cow become 
impossible to say with certainty of any particular piece that it is 
iShudk Khaddar without elaborate enquiries, the result of the 
majori^ of which is highly unss^sfaetory. it is said that there are 
experts who can distinguish the genuine from the sparious article 
but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. We have 
oarefnily considered the question and, in our opinion, the only way 
out of the difficulty is to confine all Congress activities to the 
enoouragement of the cottage industry and abandon all attempts to 
supply the requirements of dwellers in towns by opening iai^ge stores 
and depots and stocking them with cloth of unknown origin. We 
are not against manufacturing centres under competent supervision. 
We were shown one in the village of Uttukuli in the Coimbatoro 
in Tamil Nadu Dislaict where every process from the ginning of 
cotton to Ae production of the finished article was earri«l out 
under the management of Congress workero and we are assured that 
there are many others similar nature in various places in Southern 
India and elsewhere. We suggest the appointments of a small 
committee,of experts to go into these questiona at au early date. It 
is noteworthy that the boycott of foreign cloth has already made 
itself felt in Lancashire. 

Ths Tilak-Swarajya Fukd 

65. It is to be rogrettad that the edlections for the All-Iadia 
Tilak Swangya Fund have greately been hampered by excessive 
represrioo and the general depression which followed it. Most of 
the workers who were in special charge of this important branch of 
the work are now in gaol. Numerous Congress offices have been 
raided by the police and account books, receipt forms and other 
important papers taken away—not in connection with any case pend¬ 
ing in Court or under police investigatioo but in a purely lawless 
manner npon which it is easy to frame serious indiotmeots II there 
were soma Conrt to try them. But we have to wait for tbe 
constitutioD of sncb Conrta and meanwhile tbe roUeorious miut 
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go OQ witi) th& help of such workers the gaols are too full 
to rsceiva. Another reason why subseriptions to this fond have 
not poured in freely from all directions is that no statements of 
BOCouDt showing receiots and expeoditnie eoald be published by 
Committees wfao were deprived of their ncorde by the police in the 
manner stated above. It is but natural for the public to make sure 
of wbat is being done with the money they have already piud before 
potting tbeir bands into their pockets ^ain. We trust that the 
public will realise the difficulties under which Congress work is 
being carried on and that the workers will try their best to meet the 
wishes of the public by making op and pubtiebiog such accounts as 
are possible on tbe existing data. We have in the course of oor tour 
drawn tbe special attention of Committees and workers to tbe 
importance of this item of the prognmme. 

A copy of the duly audited statement of accounts showing tbe 
result, of Mahatma Qandhi’s first big drive is printed as Appendix 
Y1 (not printed) for tbe saiisfactiou of those who have needlessly 
flowed their peace of mind to be disturbed by the spprebensiou 
that the crore of Rupees announced on the first July, 1921, might 
not have been actually subacribed. Tbe statement will show that 
tbe ctor9 was over*subscribed by Bs. 12,91,407-0-11. 

Congress Msubership 

66. The work of registering Congress members has also suffer¬ 
ed for similar reasons. Provinces more or less free from repression 
have done a little bettor than those sobj^tod to it in all its severity 
bat, on the whole, the results are entirely unsatisfactory. This was 
pot down either to repression or to the depression caused by tbe 
BardoU resolutions and In Upper India to both, Tbe work WM 
taken in hand with energy in every Province as we passed through 
and W8 expect has, by now, made fair progress. We expect from 
the great enthusiasm prevailing in tbe whole country that the 
registora would full soon after they are opened. 

VOLGNTEEES 

67. The devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated by 
the Congress volunteers during the December-^January campaign 
ia not likely to be lorgotteu by tbe public as well as tbe authorities. 
We wish ws could say tbe name of tbeir discipline; but If they 
were wanting in it, the fault was not entirely theirs. It must be 
tomembared that they had little time between enrolment and arrest 
to toceive any training and that many of them were taken before 
they could register tbeir names. Experience has, however, shown 
that greater care is necessary in future reeruitments in enlisting tbe 
proper men. That some of the so-called volunteers have done no 
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credit to themselves or to the movement has been cleart; establiehed, 
bat with this reeervation no onpr^odioed person can withhold bia 
meed of praise from the brave and earnest men who came forward 
in response to the call of the coantojr in their thousands regard leee 
of consequences. Many of them are still in gaol, many have returned 
to their ordinary avcN^ations for want of any particular work to do, 
and many more are ready lor the sacrifice as soon as it is called for. 

ITntouohability 

68 . Untouchahility is a sore point In Southern India and to 
some extent in parts of Central and Western India. With a few 
notable e^eptions, much practical work baa not been done to 
remove this blot from the fair name of India. There is, however, 
a perceptible change for the better elowly coming over the country. 
The difficulty is that the problem is wrongly mixed up with religious 
belief. The m(»t gratifying feature of tbe situation is that the 
mental state of antipathy has all but disappeared. There is, 
therefore, no room for despair. 

Anti-Drink Campaign 

69. A vigorous anti-drink campaign aocompanfed In a large 
number of oases witb picketing of liquor-shops was carried on 
tfarougbout the country in 1920 and 1921. Tbe immediate effect 
was a marked decline in the consumption of liquor but after the 
removal of tbe pickets tbe pendulum swung baok and the evil 
arrested itself against in lull force. But the movement baa served 
to foeue tbe attention of all olasses of people on the drink evil such 
1 ^ no previous agitation succeeded in doing. 

Inter-Communal Unity 

70. The Prime Minister of England in tbe famous speech 
recently delivered by him in tbe Honse of Commons bss thus 
justified the maintenaoce of the Indian Civil Service for all time to 
come 

‘■There is great variety of races and or^s in India, probably greater variety 
thnw In cbe whole of Borope, There ate innaoierBl^ divisive foR»s (here, 
and if Britain withdrew her strong band aothisg wonid eosne ezmpt dtvisioiM, 
strife, oonhiot and anarchy.’' 

Now the strong hand of Britain is tbe “British Civil Service 
in India.” Eemove the cause of “divieions, strife, confiiofc^ and 
anarchy” end you take avray the sole justification for the continua¬ 
tion of that distinguished service. There can he no question that 
intor-communal differences constitute the s<^ cause of divisions, 
strife, conflict, and anarchy” and that inter-communal unity which 
aaaoa the ren^val of that cause means also the removal of all 
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justifiefttioD for tbe TOntinucHiee of tho Civil Service. It is not 
sMsessary to possess a very high order of iotelligenee to uode^ 
stand this. 

The Civilian Mentality 

72. There are men among the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ^ho believe that there is an impassable golf which runs 
between the different communities, specially between the Hindus 
and Mohammedans and that they can never unite except for tbe 
, purpose of overthrowing the British Empire. This was clearly 
shown during the Punjab Martial Law regime, A distinct count of a 
long charge framed by a responsible member of tbe Indian 
Civil Service, against the accused, was ** fraternization ” or , 
''abetment of frateruizatioD’' of Hindus and Mohammedans with 
intent to overthrow tbe Government by law established. This 
frateniization consisted in Hindus and Mussulmans drinking water 
out of one and tbe ^me cup or tumbler which orthodoxy strictly 
forbids to Hindus generally and also to a certain section of Mussal- 
mans. It was not a «)rt of loving cup passed round to seal a seerat 
compact between these levellera in pure vmtor hot just simply a 
case of quenching thirst or moistening tbe threat from time to time 
during intervals in shouting “Mahatma Qaudhiki Jai” and “Allah- 
hO'Akbar.” But the criminal intent was there for they were sink¬ 
ing one of their vital differences in that little cup of water. The 
accused were convicted and heavy sentences ranging from transporta¬ 
tion for life to imprisonment with hard labour for shorter terms 
were passed, and but for the Royal clemency all these men including 
tbe present Minister of Industries in the Punjab Government would 
DOW have been rotting in gaol. The average dvilian sees danger 
in tbe two communities coming together unless both sides are koowu 
to be thoroughly “loyal." 

. The Indian Mischief-Maker 

72. There are among Indians certain classes of men in and 
out of Government Servii^-^no country In the world is without 
such men—who believe that by promoting “divisions, strife, con¬ 
flict, and anarchy” they would either be helping or pleasing the 
Civil Servi^ and thereby advancing their own interests. These 
men never fail whenever a suitable opportunity arises, such, for 
instance as Bakrfd, Mobarram, or Dasahra, to set community against 
the other by false report or by doing op having something done to 
kindle the fire or religious frenzy just at tbs moment when excite¬ 
ment runs high. Nothing is easier than throwing a atone at a 
tagia procession or introducing a piece of beef in a temple or a slice 
pork In a mosque on the occasion of some great festival. Some 
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members of the community whose religious feelings are thus out¬ 
raged lose their beads and go for the members of tbe other commu¬ 
nity present on the spot and aerious results follow, There are 
reprisals and coonter-ropriaals sometimes lasting for days. 

The Only Kadioal Curb 

73, The great curse of India is the highly excitable religions 
susceptibility of the people which furnishes an esksy handle to mis- 
chief-makers under tbe best of eonditione. Hindus and Moham* 
meilans have lived as good neighbours for ages, they understand 
each other thoroughly, certainly more thoroughly than an Englishman 
can ever hope to understand either j they know that one community 
can gain nothing by insulting the religion of tbe other hut the 
mischief-maker knows tbe weak points of both and never loses his 
opportunity. Tbe only radical cure for tbe disease is the entire 
eKraiDation of tiie mischief-maker, but- that, in view of the conflict 
of interests we have pointed, out above, cannot happen unless and 
until tbe costly mainteowKie of the Indian Civil Service ceasra to 
depend upon “divisions, strife, conflict aud anarchy” ; in other 
words, unless and until Swarojya is fully established. It is only 
then that the mischief-maker will lose bis occupation and think of 
some. other opening lor bis sotivittos. M^nwhile ^1 that can be 
done is to minimize the ctaanoas of his soocess, which Congress 
workers both Hindu and Mobammadan are trying to do. 

Malabar and Multan 

74. The joint efforts of the Congress and tbe Kbilafat iu 
combating tbe activities of tbe mischief-makers have succeeded to 
a very considerable extent, but there is uodoobtedly room for much 
greater improvement as evidenced by the deplorable events fn. 
Malabar and tbe more recent regrettable outburst in Multan. We 
refrain from going into these sad occurrences in detail as, in the 
case of Malabar, a septate enquiry is being held by another 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Faiz Tyabji, Bar-at-Law, an Ex-Judge 
ol the Madros High Court, and iu the case of Multan tbe occur- 
rsDcos is too recent to admit of a correct analysis oi tbe true ffMJts. 
But whatever tbe origin of these disturbances, they can only 
be regarded as national calamities and the misdeeds committed 
in both places cannot be too strongly condemned. It is re-Mauring, 
however, to find that the leaders of the two communities in tetb 
places are adopting all possible measures to restore harmouious 
relations. But for the echo of Malabar and Multan oceasionslly 
beard here and U^ere tbe relations between the two oommunities in 
the rest oi the county ore eatisfaotory- Not a icw attempts oi 
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misobief-makera to stir op trouble have on various occasions been 
successfully frustrated by the timely intervention of Congress and 
Khilafat workers. 


CHAPTER V. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

THE SITUATION 

75. Id the previous chapters we have passed in i^pid review 
the History of Noa-iK>-operation from its iii(»ptiooi» the present 
tuiae, the victoria it has won and the reverses it has suffered. We 
have ako traced the coarse of the Gfovemment policy of severe and 
reckless reprasaion to stifle the movement by evei? means in its 
power. It is not easy to determine with any approach to exactitude 
the balance of gains and losses on each side. The Government and 
its supporters claim a decisive victory but while proclaiming from 
house-tops that non-co-operation is dead they look over their 
shoulders to make sure that the non-co-operator is not actually upon 
them even as they speak. The latter fully eonscious of bis strength 
and confident of ultimate success leys no claim to complete victory* 
There is no victory for him till the Government of the country 
passes into tbs hands of the people of the country. What then is 
the true position at the present moment 1 Let pe sum up briefly. 

Position of Ck>NGRESs 

76. The Congress worker after holding hie own for two loi^ 
years against a mighty Government despite heavy casualtieB finds 
himself suddenly checked at the very moment he, rightly or wrongly, 
believes that he Is ready to deliver the final blow, and is pr^tJcally 
told (for the best of reasons be it conceded) to begin again, with no 
guarantoe that he will not be ramilarly checked at the end of the 
se^nd course of preparation by some individuals losing their beads 
in one or more outlying parts of this vast country. A couple of 
weeks later public feeling asserts itself at tbe meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee and in response to it tbe right to regulate 
individual civil disobedience, aggressive and defensive, hitherto 
vested In Provincial Committees is restored to them. Soon after 
this Mahatma Gandhi goes to gaol, leaving behind a strict injunction 
against demonstration of any kind whatever. That injunction is 
too sacred to be disregarded but tbe modification of the BardoU 
reEolutioT) secured at Delhi provides a wide enough outlet for tbe 
peot-np feelings of the people as well sm full opportunity for a 
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atre 1)0008 proeeoatioo of the eonstraotlre piogramioe. That ooUofe 
is effastuail; closed b; the Working Committee almost Immediately 
after Mahatm^i^s incarceration and the concession gradgingly made 
at Delhi' is practically withdrawn by the grave warning to Provincial 
(^mmittees (dictated no doubt by eonaide^tioos of the highest 
produce at that particular juncture) " against any hasty nee of the 
powete conferred upon them in reepeot of individosl civil disobedi¬ 
ence, whether defensive or aggressive.'* The worker whose zeal 
was temi^red with a love of excitement finds himralf ill at ease 
with what he considers to be the homdrom part of the work 
and takes little interest in it. The worker fired with a genuine 
enthusiasm sharpened by the love ^ the work for ite own sake falla 
an easy prey in the bands of the police who pick him op wherever 
he is found earrying on his ionooent aetivities, under one of the 
convenient sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure or even 
without the ttooble of api^aring to set under coltmr of law. The 
All-India Committee again meets at Lucknow add finding it to be 
the general sense in the country that a step forward should be 
taken appoints this Enquiry Committee to go into the question 
aod report on the sitnation after a full Investigation. The country 
DOW awaits a proi^r lead from the All-India Committee. This is 
one side of the picture. 

Position op the Government 
77 . The Government mistakes the Bardoli resolution as a sign 
of weakness and interpreting the modification made at Delhi as an 
index of the waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi lays violent 
bands upon him. It is farther encouraged by the calm and quiet 
atmosphere which prevails after the arrest to accelerate the speed 
as well as the severity of repression, making it almost impossible 
in many provinces for any constructive work to be peacefully done. 
Knowing full well that such enforced quiet can uaver secure the 
contentment of the people, ft hopes, after the manner of all alien 
and despotic Governments, to keep them under its heel by terrorism, 
and there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, the 
military and the armed police are iu evidence everywhere. The 
members of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning petted 
and pampered, having under repeated trials been found sadly 
wanting iu influence over the people are now relegated to the 
positioB which is theirs under the Reforms and treated with scant 
conrtesy, little short of utter contempt. When scolded in the 
council chamber for exercising their undoubted rights, even under 
the shadowy Reform^ their loyalty to the constitution, so dear to 
them, suggests a meek sobmiMien to further castigation in the aiita- 
ohamher of the GoTaramsnt House as a fitting expiation for their 
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attempt at Independeoce and a prodeot move to s^are a fresb lease 
of life. The ^vernmeot based on physical might and Incapable of 
iBcognisIng the extetonce in tbe universe of a superior force tries 
to believe that non-co-operation lies prostrate at ito feet. Tbe 
neoessit; for permitting ito spoilt child, tbe eouooUlor, oeoasionsUy 
to tread on its toes having thus disappeared and with it tbe 
desirability; to spare the rod, it reminds him that bis ‘prospects ’ 
defmnd on Its own good will, eupbemisMcallp described as the good 
will of tbe British Kstion and dismisses him with a broad bint that 
be might do worse than acquieMe in tbe legislation desired hj It. 
After these aobievemente it makes an effort to settle down but feels 
uneasy at tbe near approach of the new elections and realizing that 
tbe non-co-operator has the support of tbe country behind him 
threatens him with terrible consequences if be dared to wreck the 
reforms. Convinced in its heart of hearts that the non-eo operator 
is not made of the soft material found in tbe composition of tbe 
obsequious counoillor, the Government also awaits tbe decision of 
tbe All-India (kimmittee for its own purpose—the forging of new 
weapons to meet the. new situation, This is the other side of tbe 
picture. 

No Chanob for its own Sake 
7s. There is a general demand for some decisive step without 
any definite gu^estion as to tbe direction iu which it Is to be 
taken. We fear that such a vague demand is consciously or sub¬ 
consciously based on tbe single desire to, enthuse the worker, who 
without caring to consider tbe Immense potentialities of the Bardoli 
resolution has allowed his zeal to abate. We may say at once that 
we are not influenced by any such desire and onr answer to it is to 
be found in tbe following words of Mabatma Gandbi 

“Some friends ai^e that in onier to continue the struggle the 
people need some stimulant. . No person or nation can be kept sHve 
merely upon etimulants. We have had much, too much, of it latterly. 
And the antidote now is a depressant. If tbereforo deprossioo 
follows tbe cessation of all aggressive activities and people forsake 
ns, it would not only not hinder out cause but help it. Then we 
shall not have to shoulder the responsibility for a Chauri Cbaura, 
Then we should go forward with a steady step without any danger 
of having to look back. If however we rmn survive tbe depression 
and keep tbe people with us, we shall have positive proof that the 
people have caught the message of non-viotent^ and that the people 
are as capable of doing constructive work as they have shown them¬ 
selves capable of doing destructive work. Whatever the result, tbe 
present erritemeot must be abated at miy cost.**—Foung Jniiff, 
March Snd, 1$22 
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The Btap to be taken mast therefore be one called for by the 
actual need of the hour aod DOt merely to satisfy the desire for 3 
ehange hoveyer general it may be. 

DK3IS1VB Step Needed 

79. The evidence given before ns show that there Is not viily a 
general desire bat a pressiog need for some form of civil disobedi* 
eooe to be adopted, without which it is difficult to advance the oons- 
tructive work and carry on the normal activities of the Congress 
in the face of the determined oppomtioo set up by the Government 
at every step! Thero is a very large onmlmr of witnesses who 
believe in constractive work both on its own merito and as a means 
of preparing the people for mass civil disobedience. The m^ority of 
these consider the immediate adoption of defensive individual civil 
diiobedlenoe in some form on a large scale to be necessary for the 
vigorous prosecution of the wotk. Only a few can think of the 
constructive programme as a thing apart from mass dvil disobedience 
and quite sufficient in itself for the nltimate attoinmant of Swaraiya. 
Fewer still have any hope of. the success of the constractive 
programme withont the adventitious aid of individual civil disobedi¬ 
ence, offensive or defensive, from time to time as occasion arises. 
Then we have a eia^ of witneraea who while they fuHy appreciate 
the importance of constructive work do not believe in it as an 
essential step ei^er towards civil disobedient^ or the attainment of 
Swarajya. It will thus be seen that the need for soma dehtiita 
action is clearly established. The only question is what is to be the 
nature of that action and which of the various proposals made is 
the most suitable. 

Stringent of Preparedness 

80, We shall first take mass civil disobedience which is specifi¬ 
cally mentioned in the resolution of the All-India Committee passed 
St Lucknow, 

The first and the m(Mt importont general observation to be 
made is that if the stringent teste laid down by the All India Ck>n- 
gress Committee in the resolution passed at l)elhi on tiie 4th No¬ 
vember 1921 are to he applied, no province, district or tabsil in 
India, except perhaps Bardoli which was at one time declared to be 
ready, is fit ior mass civil disobedience. It cannot be said of any 
district ot tabsil that “therein a v^t midGrity of the popolarion 
have adopted full SwadesU or are olotbed out of cloth band-spun' 
and hand-woven and believe in and practise ail the other items of 
non-co-operation.” If the necessity or propriety of this test were 
not questioned we should not have felt justified In pursuing this 
question any further. But we find there is a body of opinion 

7 
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Bpeoislly in Bengal whict, while it attaches due importance to the 
desirability of fulfilling the condilaons laid down« does not regard them 
ae essential for a resort to civil dtsobedieoce. In view of this we shall 
refer briefly to the evidence adduced befmra us. 

General Miss Citil Disobedience 

81. A relerenee to Appendix Vil will ebow onr general 
classification of witnesses on this and other important points. OF 
the v^oue forms of civil disobedience refeired to above wbat is 
known as general mass civil disobedienco including tbe noff*payment 
of tasss bas found only four stanocb supporters (Group A) out of 
the 366 witnesses we have exAmin^ and 93 others who have mb' 
mitted written opinions only. It is hardly necessary to examine tbe 
grounds on which these four gentlemen think that the (mnntry is 
ripe to embark upon a campaign of such vast magnitude. Tbe 
principal f»jtor in determining the readlnese of the people at 
large to resort to any particular form of civil disobedience is the 
readiness of tbe chief workers who have to bear the whole broot 
of directing the campaign ; and if we can find no more than four 
persone in all India to shoulder the responsibility we think we can 
without examining their evidence in detail safely ask tbe country 
to wait. 

Genial No-Tax Caupaiqn 

82 We then have two groups of witnesses (B and C) number¬ 
ing three and five respeetively, Tbe first of these ^vi(» tbe Immedi* 
ate launching of a general no-tax campaign throughout the country 
but would not break any other laws ; and tbe second advocate 
tbe adoption of Immediate mass civil disobedience limited to parti. 
Gular laws and taxes only. Wbat we have jost said about tbe first 
group of witnesses applies with equal, if not greater force, to tbe 
evidence given by these gentlemen and it is unnecessary to notice 
it further. Of the remaining 447 witnesses 9 (Group G) are against 
mass civil disobedience in any form on prinoiide apart from the 
readiness or otherwise of tbe people to undertake it, and the rest 
with tbe exceptloD of a few who have offered no evidence on tbe 
point have given it as their consIdeTed opinion based on per»>nal 
knowledge that tbe country is not yet ready to embark on general 
mass civil disobedience at present. Many of these fatter class 
estimate the time requisite for the necessary preparation of the 
diatriet or province which they come front at varying periods from 
6 montba to 6 years or more. 

Country Not Beady 

In view of the recommendation we are going to make on the 
whole Bulgect of civil disobedience we do not feel called upon to 
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enter into these speeuiations. It is ena%^h io staU 'h&re that 
coutUry u not ready at pre^nt to nndetiake general dis(^edit 7 u» 

or a general no-ta» campaign in any I'roeince or Lidrict, 

Limited Mass Civil Disobedience 

83. The question of adopting mass civil disobedience in refer¬ 
ence to a pactloalar law and order or some local or provincial tax, 
e.p,, the Cbaokidari-tax in Bengal stands on a different ft^ting 
and cannot be deeded on general considerations. It is obvious 
that a situation ms; snddenly devdop In a par^cular loe^ity 
demanding an immediate resort to civil disobedience of this nature 
by persons thoroughly prepared for it. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for such an emergency and it must in all cases be left to 
the Provincial Committee to permit such civil diwbedienoe after 
lolly satisfying itself of the urgency of the case and the readiness of 
the people concerned to suffer all the iK^nseqaences with perfect non¬ 
violence. 


Defensive Individual Civil Duobedienob 
84. We next' coma to individual civil disobedience. The 
weight of evidence preponderates in favour of the type known as 
’’defensive” which claims no leas than 243 supporters who are ready 
to make a beginning at once. Out of these 112 are equally strong 
io favour of the ^grassh'e form. There are 161 others who favour 
both forms but are not quite ready for an immediate resort to either. 
Lastly there are 9 who are opposed to both in principle. This short 
analysis will show that the Delhi resolution of . the 24th—25th 
February last crystalizes the general effect of this evidence on the 
subject and, fully meets the wishes of all the witnesaea, except the 
9 last nmntioned. In permitting both aggressive and defensive 
individual civil disobedience generally in provinces it satisfies 
the general demand for it, and in subjecting it to the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Committees it brings those, wbo are 
ready to begin at once, into line with those wbo are not, for it 
leaves the question of readiness or otherwise to the decision of the 
Provincial Committee. 

But the' Delhi resolution of the 24th—26th February applies 
only to individual civil disobedience and cannot include irass civil 
disobedience even In the restricted form which as we have pointed 
out above must also be left to tbe discretion of tbe Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. On a review of all tbe evidence and the eiroomstances of tbe 
country it seems to us that tbe best course would Iw to restore Reso¬ 
lution If passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 
4tb—5tb November which gives Provincial Committoesall tbe powers 
oeoestary to detorminc di^q a roaort to civil disobedience cf any kind 
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whatever and cancel Resolution 1, cl. I, passed on 24th—2Sth 
F-Hri) 4 ry to the extent it eonfliots with the earlier reeolatioo with 
r hn reservation that general mass civil disobedience is not permissible* 

Working CoMMiTTwa Resolution Explained 

85. We wish here to make it perfectly clear that the warning 
uttered by the Working Committee on the 17th, 18tb March last 
at Abmedabad was never intended to restrain a Provincial Com> 
mil ree from permitting individnal oivil disobedience, aggressive or 
riftensive, if the conditions laid down were fully satisSed. That 
warning had special reference to the very critical period of Mahatma 
GaiidhPs arrest and even then was directed against the “hasty use 
of powers.” Now that the country has successfully emerged from 
the greatest trial of endurance and self-control It ^uld be subiected 
to by romaining thoroughly non-violeut at the mrrest and imprison* 
ment of the great leader of the movement, the warning of the 
Working Committee bw spent its force though oi cotme a “buty 
use of powers” is always to be avoided. 

Illegal Orders Not Binding. 

86. Having regard to the determination of the Government, 
as evidenced by the action of its subordinates, to suppress every 
activity of the non*oo-operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly 
of opinion that the normal work of the Congress should not be 
allowed to suffer under any circumstances by reason of any Illegal 
orders that may from time to time issued. The point we wish 
particularly to emphasize is that there is nothing wrong or illegal 
in the prosecution of tbe constructive programme as laid down at 
BardoU and reafSrmed at Delhi and that any orders designed to 
interfere with the oarrying out of that programme under the cloak 
of law can only be characterised as dishonest and can have no 
binding force whatever, Disolwdtenoe ^ such orders is not oivil 
diaobedicDM. 

Can Bb Rightfully Disobeyed 

87. It is evident that a law or order to have any binding 
effect must bo legally in force and applicable to the given case ; if 
it is not, there is no ssneUon behind it and there can be no question 
of civilly disobeying what is ipa) facfo void. On tbe contrary, it 
would be the legal right of tbe most law-abiding citizen in the 
world to ignore and disregard it ^together if it interferes with his 
basinet or tbe performance of his duty. For ezgmple, tbe Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Part II, can only apply to a district or 
province if a proper notification, declaring certain associations with* 
In the district or province to be uolawfu], is duly promulgated by 
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cotnpeteDt aatfaority. Suppose such ootification is not issued, or, 
if issued is not in accordance with law, there can obviously be on 
offence under the Act. There are good reasons ior holding that the 
notifications issned by the Bengal and U. P. Government were not 
according to law. Again, take the very much misnsed section 144 
of . the Code ol Criminal Procedure which is applicable only to 
urgent oases of nuisance or apprehended danger and requires certain 
legal formalities the observance of which is essential. Even when 
all the formalities are duly complied with it has only temporary 
effect within reasonable bounds. It is well known that a large 
percentage of the orders issued under this section were wholly 
without jiurisdiotioa and absolutely void, not a few being wstually 
dishonest. No law has, to use the language of Mahatma Gandhi, 
been more “prt^tituted to serve the base ends” of the authorities 
than this section. We given the Appendix Vlil (not printed) the 
judgment of the Judicial (^mmissioner of Oudh in a typical case of 
this nature. It is no matter for surprise that even after and in spito 
of this judgment, and in Oudh itself, orders of the nature held to be 
invalid by the highest Court in the province continued to be passed 
and were complied with in the belief that non'eomplianoe would 
amount to civil disobedience which had not bean sanctioned by the 
Provincial Congress (^mmittee. The general impression among 
a large section of wtwKers and Congressmen is that they would be 
resorting to civU disobedience if they refused to comply with any 
order of a magistrate or of the Police, gt^d or bad, and it is this 
impre^ion which has hampered Congresa work on the one hand and 
accentuated the demand for the commencement of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience on the other. The “prohibited public meetings” mention¬ 
ed in the example given in the note appended to the resolution of 
the AU-India Ck^ngress Comnuttee must be taken to mean such 
meetings as bad been prohibited by a lawful order passed by 
competent authority ; otherwise no question of civil disobedience, 
mass or individual, ^gressive or defensive, could possibly arise. 
But the omission of this qualification, probably doe to the obvious 
nature of it, has caused misconeeptioo. Wt thenjcret U> mcJcs 

it perfedly dtar that dvit disoiedierice, as we conceUie it, has nothing 
w^itver to do with iVtgal orders and that Uis the right of 

every citisen to break them at mil. At the same time we most not be 
understood to mlvocate the breaking of these orden by all persons 
and at all times without reference to the exigencies of the case. Wo 
fully recognise that it is difficult for tb{»e who are not lawyers to 
form a correct opinion about the validity or otherwise of particular 
orders, and would therefore advise a reference to the Provincial 
before action is taken by individuals, in aU such cases 
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iks Froffj^’iidl CmmUte^ vouli do well ^ iidicate the lines on whkh 
aUme odion snay be iaixn and /ufther to make it dear where they are 
advising eivQ di^bedi^we or merely non-(Aservanee of an illegal order. 
It is QQt tbe case that all orders uoder seetioo 144 are ioiralid ; ii 
that were so, Mction 144 would be superdDoas which it certaiol; is 
Qot. We have thought it necessary to drew atteotioo to this point 
with a view to nmove a general inia»>DceptioD and to make it ele^ 
that our proposals in reg^d to civil disobedience do not apply to 
illegal and iovdid ordere which stand on a different footing 
altogether. 

We trnst that when these points are made clear there will be 
no further difficulty in adopting the right course whenever the nonnal 
activities of the Congress ue interfered with. 


CHAPTER VI 

ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Part I 

Fiem of Sriyuts Kadvai Ranga Iyengar^ M. A. Af^tri and 
Rajagopaladiariar, 

B8. Three of oar esteemed colleagues have recommended the 
removal of the boycott of Councils from the non-co-operation 
programme. Wa regret we cannot agree to this conclusion. After 
the committee's tour was concluded, at its sitting at Patna on the 
16th August there was a full consultation lunong the members and 
resolntioos were recorded on the various points at issue and on this 
question of entry into Councils all the members except one recorded 
their opinion c^sinst any change in the existing programme. But 
on the 7th October, when the committee met at Delhi to pass their 
report to the All-India Congress Committee, it transpired that two 
of the members bad reconsidered their petition, and that the 
committee was equally divided over this question. Hence it has 
become necessary for us to record our views separately. We have 
not hiul the advautege of persuing the poirtion of the report record¬ 
ing the opinion of our eeteemed colleagues which is in the course 
of preparation, thot^h they have explained their main reasone and 
conolnsioQB orally to ns. 

Entry .into Councils a Beibooression. 

89. The proposal of entry into the Councils, In whatever fonm 
involves A distinct violation of the principle of Non-co-f^eratioh 
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ftod a aiesr departare from the polios of the Googresa which was 
inaugorated io the Calcutta Specfal SessioD sod was ro-affirmad at 
Nagpor and Ahmcdabad. The striking aaeoess which attended the 
carrying out of this part of the Non-Co-operation programme through¬ 
out the couQtr; has already been described in Chapter IV. It is in 
our opinion a very unwise policy to abandon this item of the Non- 
Ck^peration prc^tramme instead of devising sni table measares to 
bring atmot even more striking results in the ensuing elections. The 
Legistative Councils are the iostitutions on which the Gtevemment 
ohieSy relies for its strength and presriga. To enter the Connolls 
now would be a relrogresrion io the policy of the Congress, and 
would enable Ghivernment to regain its l<»t prestige. 

Not the least encouraging sign of the present situatloa,*' said 
Sir Qeorge Uoyd, the Governor of Bombay* in his address to his 
L^ialativa Council on the 21st September last, “ is the fact that ia 
several parte of the country some of those political groups who ware 
OHM adherents of the non-co-operatiou progi^mrae and of the Imycott 
of the machinery of responsible Goveroment are now, if rumour 
speaks truly, coming round to a view favourable to tbe Councils 
and have decided in future to prosecute their political aims through 
the constitutional machinery expressly sat up for that purpose. 
This is a distinct step in advance and is itself a valuable testimony 
to tbe ever Increasing prestige of the Reformed Councils.’' 

On tbe other band, the efiact of the proposal on the people is 
well brought out in the evidence of Mr. Santsnam :— 

Baeihji—Q, Does yoar Committee tbink ft neefal to go into tbe Cooscils ? 

a. We have not diseoMed tbe qaestion ia the Committ^ I think tbe very 
diacmsBiag of tbe qoestioa will be barmfol to obe ooantry and to non-eo- 
operation. 

Q. Wbat Is the harm t 

A. The people will begin to think that onr movement has failed. And this 
will be a blot on oar movement. If we diseoss going into tl» Cmineils, then 
there ie no need of non-co-operatton. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Mlsra Is of the same opislon 

Haeiuji — Q. Do yoa think going into tbe Conncits will have a vexy bad 
efEeot on tbe pnblio mind 7 

A. Certainly. 

Dr. I^ltabbi Sitarammayya (andhra)’8 opinion is e^n below • 

A. I am convinced that the Government will not be brought to its knees 
tbrongh tbe Cooneile. Deuttock will fail. We know what weapons Govern- 
IBeZit 

Pasditji— Q. Ton ray that even if the Congress were to pass a resolotioa 
permitting entry into Conneiis, public opinion wonW not snp^nt it ? , 

A. They woald simply view it as a fail ot the Congress and faiore of 
Non-oo-opeiation. 
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Q.—GTen if Hahatoa Qandh! hinuelf weie to put it before tbem ?. 

A.—Thej wobM etlU consider ti»t non'eo>opeiation fau failed. 

CoTJKTB'r Generally Against Entry 

90. Throughcmb tlis ooaatry in oor tonr it was clrarly bronght 
borne to ns tbat public opinion was strongly against an; change 
in the Congress programme of boycott of Councils. Even in PoonSi 
Nagpur sod Abola, Msbarasbtn leaders wbo ware in favonr of entry 
into Councils admitted that their proposal would receive very little 
support in public meetings. In the evidence which has been 
adduced befoie this Committee tbe witneseea who gave evidence on 
the subject are classified in tbe following manner :— 

Nnmbe? of witnemtr. 

Against entry into CoonciU ••• ... 3^ 

A^nat entry into Conncils bnt for Cftntestioe elections ... 1 

For entry into Oonnctla only if Fatwa n mroked ... 3 

For entry into Conneila if civil disobedience is abandoned 

or not lannehed tor the preMnt I ese S 

For removal of ban and making entry optional ... 7 

For entry into Coancila with Congreess mandate ... 23 

For entry into Conneila with majority only ... ... 18 

Ftw entry into Coaneilfi even in a minority ... ... 11 

For entry into Conneila for total obatmotfon ... ... 16 

For entry into Conneila for reaponBive co-operation ... 38 

F(» en^ into Conneila for ntilizing Counts as they are 38 

For entry into Conneils and rnnning elections by Congreas 4 

For entry into Conneils and rnnning eieotiosa by isdividnal 

effort ... ... ... ... ... I 

For entrv into Conneils lor responsive non-co-operation ... 3 

Ib will be seen tbat witnesses wbo are against entry into tb& 
Councils form an overwhelming majority. Taken by provinces, in 
seventeen tbe majority of witnesses are overtybelmingly against 
entry into councils, while only in two, the opposite view is supported 
by a small majority. There is no*doubt that the country generally 
is against entry into tbe Councils. 

. Negligible Number Fob Total Obstruction 
'■ 91. With referent to tbe objection that entry into Council* 
will be a violation of the policy and principle of non co-operation, 
our colleagues maintain that their proposal is not open to that 
charge, n they would go into the Conneila with the sole object of 
wrecking the reforms, strictly ruling oat all minor benefits. Their 
proposal is to recommend to the All-India Ck^ngress Committee 
tbat “ the time has come to carry tbe fight into the councils on 
lines of strict Non-co-operation, viz., for the purpose of wrecking 
the reforme. This they propose to achieve by a total obstmotion.'* 
This very proposal was fully discussed at the Special Session of 
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the CoDgraee held at Calcutta io September 1920 aod was rejected. 
Of tba wltse^s esramioed who faToor entry into coudcIIb, 

only 16 are for total obatrution, the rest would utfliee the Gouneila 
In soma way or other. It is ueedless to emphasise the fact that the 
proposal of our oollesgaes stands ahorn of support from all but an 
extremely negligible number of Congressmen in the eountry, and 
is ve^ different from the poeition taken up by the leaders like 
Messrs. Eelkar, Aney and others who have bean agitating for tba 
removal of the boycott of counoils for sometime past. Dr. Mooiga 
(Nagpur) stated that he is not for a ^licy of tot^ obstruction at 
once hut would have mandates from Congress from time to time. 
He would vote with the Gkjvernment for beneficial measures:— 

Mb. S. EasTUBi BaNOa ivsNoaB—Q.— You said yon b&ve "no objectloa to 
Minisceis bsing appointed irotn among the noQ.Go>operat]on party in the 
Oouncile 7 

Db. SIooKjB—a.—Not only have 1 no ob^etion, bat I woaUl wish that 
they elxHild be selected from onr parly, 

Q —But the Minister is expected to cQ^jpeiate with the Executive 0overn> 
ment in many respeets f 

A.—He may co-oper^ so long as he obeys the Congress mandate. Ttore 
it no hum in that. 

Mr. Abbyankar (Nagpur) also wmild not olntruct all m^sui^ of Go van* 
ment but only the harmful ones, 

Mr. Eelker (Poona) leaves the same impression in his answers. 

Pahditji—Q.—D o you wish to go into the Councils to co>operate or non* 
eoM>perate 1 

Mb. EBZiXaB —A.—n 0 n-co*opeiate in the sense of resisting whene^ 
possible. If it is a beoeSoial luasnre t would not opp(»e it. 

Evidence Of Pro-Council Witnesses 

The evidence of Mr. A. Bangsswarat Iyengar (Madras^ Mr. 
Ram Dsa (Andhra) and Mr. Satyamurti (Madras) is also of the 
same ohareoter, 

Pakditji—Q.—B ut the whole question and the principal reason lor sot 
going into toe Councils is that yon will, by enteraing the Councils, be frittering 
away your energies on side issn^ and littte things, and sight of the teal 
c^^^^ive. 

Mb. R4hsAswaui ITBKSAB—a,—M y own teeHi^ is that by doing these, 
little things in the Councils, we will be very muob assisted in the Congress 
work than otherwise. 

MB- 0. RajagopAIACHAeiab— Q.—1 am asking you what you will 
recommend me to do if 1 stand for a^t is the Connoil. Am 1 to move 
propose in connection with subjects such as education and land revenue f 

A—In so far as they are intended to carry out the Congress programme 
and for the removal of injustice. 

Q,_If good measures are brought by Government and are oppose on ac- 

«Hint of party or vested interests, shall we strengttien the h^ids of Govenunent f 

n TTr impht to snppot ^ Gorenunemt in preventing the erfl. 

not ti5» np an attitude of totel obstsnethm 1 

A,—No, 

1(a) 
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Mr V Bam Das’s fAndhia) opinion i# that ‘‘people ihonW not go into the 
Conncita for the pntpose of creating a deadlock. M 7 tScw is that 
wL.»ut 6 rlato the Couacile should not defeat the reform scheme bnt shonld 

U. j will help the Government if they want to pi^ any good measnre. 

i will oppose, if they are going to paM any had measnre.” 

Mr. Sa^amnrti u* 

Mb, BAJAGOPAtACHABiAB—Q.—I believe yon are ont for total oMtruotira T 
g^yy^jujBTi—A.— 1 shall be for anything which lead ns to Swarajya. 

1 do w»t decide. ■ . l ^ 

Q.—I Wish to know whether anything more can be done by way of pl«»ge* 

or mandates f . t ^ t 

A.—I think they d^rade humanity. It r^ly promote hypocricy. l am 
mrt in faeonr of iJoi^rese mamlatea or pledges from the Ommcil candldatp. 

Mb. Eabtobi Eaxoa HeKGiB— Q....yoo will take np whi^ewet m^nre 
yon effTW 'Afff necessary in order to attain Swarajya, ineepectiTe of the principles ; 
of non*oo*opetBtion 1 

In contrast with th^ statements, ont oolleagnet bold that “they wonU on 
no aeconnt wbaterer modify the totality of tfee ohitmction by any c^promise 
in be shape of responsiw co-operation or responsive non-oo-ope^^ion.*‘ 

Chances of Majority Bemots 

93, Notwithstanding the preponderating opinion of the Con- 
gresfimen to the contrary, our colleagues hold that a lead mnst ba 
given to the country in the direction of the entry into CouncilB. 
We cannot agree with them that it Is proper thus to brush aside the 
opinion of the vast body of Congress workers and of the country at 
large. It involves at the very outset a diversion of the public 
attention and energy from the eonstruotive programme to a campaign 
(rf converting the vast body of Congressmen to the new pK^iram®** 
The strong and overwhelming testimony of Congressmen is also 
important to show that if the proposal recommended by our 
colleagues is adopted, the ebances are remote for obtaining such a 
majority at the elmstions as is one of the e^ntial conditions of the 
success of the scheme. The constitution of seats in the Legislative 
Conncil with its class, communal and special interests, renders it 
absolutely impossible jto secure a majesty sufficient to create dead¬ 
locks in the manner contemplated. Moreover even if the non-c^ 
operators succeed in getting into the Councils in large nnmbers it is 
highly impracticable to obtaining Congress mandates with reference 
to their action in the Councils and to secure effective discipline. 
We should not forget the words of Lala Lajpat Bai in his speech 
at the special Session of the Congress at Calcutta :— 

“There is a great deal of force in what Mahatma Sandhi said that in all 
these Oonacil# there was ao iosidioue poison which might demoralise f>ur_ me® 
who go to these Coancils. There u a great deal of absolute trnth in this.^ 1 
know from actwil experience that many of my noble friends, who® patriotisB 
\ do not dispate, whose high motives I have no mMon to qaestioD, have ha^ 
tVtr patri^ism and timir natuisaJisin poUoned by going to tbm Conncils.'’ 
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The following eztraots from the evidence will illastrate the 
difficulties referred to above :— 

Pandit Harkarak Nath Misba (0. P.) 

Pasdit^—Q.—O n principle yon ate againit going into tbs Councils. Prom 
the practical |K>iat of view, principle apart, do yon think that the 4 ml? conditions 
upon which non-oo'operators may enter the Councils are most difScott if not 
impossible to be performed i 

A.—YeB> This is it. 

Eminent Leaders Disqualified 

94. A lai^ Dumber of DOD'eo<o^ratoi« iDcluding tbe most 
emineot leaders, Mabatma Gaodhi, tbe Ali Brothers, Lala Lajpat 
Biu, Maalaoa Abdul Ealam Az^, hfr. Yakub Hasan, Maulana 
Abdul Msjeed Sbarar, Faudit Santauam, Mr. Jitendra Lai Baneui, 
Mr. Shyam Suudar Chaki»Tm>ty, Mr. G^iige Joseph, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Erisbua Prasad Sen Gupta, Mr. Furshottamdas Tandon, 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Mr. Sbaokerlal Banker and many others 
of our best men—are disqualified under tbe rules by reason of 
eenteoi^B passed on tbem. We are of opinion that eo long as the 
rule is maintaioed it will be irnmnsistent with self-respect and 
dignity for oon-oo-operators to think of entering into tbe Councils. 
Publie opinion in this respeet is well refitted in the following 
extract from the evidence of Babu Bsjendra Prasad :— 

PANDiTjU— Q.—We have been fighting lot tbe sake of self-respect. Having 
regard to tbe fact that tb«e is disqualification attached to some of the workers 
because they have been convicted hy British Courts and sen^ueed to periods of 
ImpfiBinitneBt for over six months, is it ccnsistoit with &U-reepvct to go into 
such Councils and send only such people as are not so disqualified and to submit 
to the disqualification by sending who are not disqualified ? 

A.—It would 1» oowardtee to go, and 1 use toe word for want of a stronger 
term. 

. Oath and N. 0. O.Pkinoiplbs Violated 

95, In our opinion entry into tbe Councils for tbe avowed 
purpose of obs^cting all measuros whether good or bad and of 
wrecking tbe reforms is obnoxious to the principle and the spirit 
of tbe movemeot « ctmeeived by its great leader. When_ tbe 
proposal was discussed in 1920 Mabatma Gandhi deprecated it on 
the ground that it wm not a good and honest policy to get entranca 
into an institution in order to wreck it. Further, every member is 
required to teke the oath of allegiance which includes a^ solemn 
promise “faithfully to discharge tbe duty upon which he is about 
to enter.” No conscientious person can stand for election with the 
avowed obj^t oi wr^king the institution and take such an oath, 
and except by casuistry or mental reservation can feel justified in 
adopting such a coarse. IndlsorimiDate obatrootion will be a 
manifest violation of the oath, and it should be repellant to every 
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sincere believer In Ibe basic principles of tbe non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, wbiob has hitherto been conducted on a high moral plane. 
Entey into Councils Futile 

96* It is needless to state that the. powers reserved by the 
Government under tbe Act and Buies are sufficient effectively to 
prevent any deadlocks that may he attempted and to overcome all 
kinds of obstruction. They can also make further rules to meet 
such contingeneies and to pravent tbe eo^ of non-co-operators 
with tbe . declared object- not of constitutional opp<»ition but of 
wrecking tbe very institatioo. Tbe Government would have no 
eompuDction to exercise its i»wer in all these respects. It has 
l^en expi^»1y declared at tbe time of tbe passing of the Act that 
tbe exercise of such powera should not Im deemed abnormaL It is 
(intended that to force tbe Government to e^mrcise such pow-.rs 
and to reduce tbe administration to naked Civil Service rale would 
expose tbe real character of the Gbvemment and further tbe ends 
of non-co-operation. We may, however, point out that the Govern¬ 
ment can well maintain that they have no other course open to 
them to meet tbe extraordinary situation created by us. We should 
nob be understood to say that it is wrong or immoral to wreck tbe 
reform scheme or tbe iostitution created thereunder. One of the 
objects of the non co-operation movement is to ettaio this very end ; 
but lb should be achieved from outside and by our own efforts and 
not by the tortuous method proposed. Tbe scheme appears to us 
iutilo and an unworthy expedient to be adopted by our great 
National Assembly lor the atudument of Swaraj, 

Failure op Diarchy Already Proved 

97- Where is the need for the non-co-operatore to exert their 
energies to enter the Couneiia, in order to wreck the Informs when 
they already stand exi^od^ 1 It has been abnndently sbowo during 
tbe l^t two years that the diarebimd system is a complete failure 
and that tbe buresueracy is still all-powertol. Men of all shades 
of poUtical tboogbt are now agreed upon this view. I^ere cannot 
be a clearer admission than that of Sir Talentine Chirors recent 
statement in tbe that the reforms ” have been largely nullified 
by tbe dishonest evasions to which recourse was bad after tbe 
repression of tbe Punjab Troublee of 1919.” 

Constructive Programme 

98. Tbe constructive programme of tbe Congress has received 
insufficient attention and requires intensive effort, especially on 
the part of the leaders, to bring op the country to tbe level of 
pre|>uednesi for uodertskiog civil disobedience. A campaign of 
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eDtxjr into Goancils at the present time would have the certaiu 
effeot of relegating the ooastruotive programme to the cold shade 
of neglect. 

Responsive Co-Opebation 

99, We have so far dealt with onl; the proposal suggested b; 
our colleagues, of eoterisg the Oounolls with the idea of total 
obstruction. We have not referred to tbe prop<»BlB of respousive 
co-operstioo pat forward by tbe majority of those who advooate 
the removal of the boycott of tbe Councils. 

We are of opinion that they are all opposed to the principle of 
non-co-operation and involve the supposition that the movement 
has failed in its objective. This is a gross misreading of tbe 
situation. On tbe other band, all that we saw daring our tour baa 
<»Dvinced us that within the short time it has been in operation 
tbe movement has obtained a firm hold among all classes of people 
throughout the country, that there is no lack of enthusiasm or 
wilitngoess to 8»;rifice, and that they were alreuiy recovering from 
tbe effects of the general repression and the arrest and incarceration 
of their beloved and saintly leader. In our opinion tbe requiraments 
of tbe situation are that leaders should earnestly and vigorously 
take up the working of tbe constructive programme even as Mabat- 
maji would have done if be had been with us, without diverting 
public attention and energy of Cbngre^ workers by new proposals 
or reviving discarded schemes. 

We feel that «:bemes of obstruction and deadlocks will in 
course of time degenerate into ordinary co-operation. Tbe process 
of grading off is already indicated in the trend of tbooght of some 
of tbe witnesses who gave evidence in supiH>rt of entry into i^anoils. 

We cannot but express our apprebeosiou that if tbs proposals 
are accepted tbe Congress will become of secondary importance 
and tbe electioneering otganisations which will be brought into 
existence will Msume undue importance. This transfer of prestige 
will be fatal to tbe national cause. 

Bad Blood 

100. The building up of national solidarity, the imnservatiou 
of resources, and tbe prevention of strife and discord are the need 
of tbe hour. Embroilment of tbe non-co-operators in the elections 
is sure to breed strife in their 'own ranks as well as with other 
classes of our countrymen. Inter-communal jealousies will be crea¬ 
ted and fomented, and the bad feelings engendered by the elections 
are likely to affect prejudicially tbe more solid and enduring cons¬ 
tructive work which awaits tbe earnest attention of tlte Ckingress- 
men. Whether with the object of wrecking the Reforms or working 
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them for what the; are wortb> the entry of the DOO'CO'Operators 
into the Cooneila » ao uiidesi^ble step at the presoDt et^e of 
the iK)Q*oo-opetatioo iDO?enieat. Aa the evidenee before the Com¬ 
mittee has disclosed, the feeling in the oountry against it is very 
strong. The following extract from the evidence of Babu B^oendra 
Prasad (Bihar) represents the opinion of the vast rnsjority of non- 
^{•operators :— 

Q— With Regard to entry into the Conncils you state yonr opinius (hat 
it is liupoBBibie to (artoer tiie cosutinctiTe pfugratnoje through the OousciIb. 
Apart trom tiut what would be the etfect of » cuauge in the ptugramme m your 
opinion la mat repeat, suppiwuig we pass a r^olntioii in the All- India Congress 
Cfommittee allowing entry into toe Courtis. And it that part ot the (ingress 
resolotiuu is mudioed, wtiat would be the eSect of such a mi^iitication on the 
general body ot Ceugiessmen, in your opinion ? 

A.—i ttunk it wilt have demoralisiug eSeet upon the general body. 

Q.—How ? Flease ezpbin. 

a.—In this way. We ba^ bran (teaching a^nst die Cooncils for these 
nearly two years, and now it is not like tbe ease of schools where you can 
keep quieti but it you want to go into the coancil&i we have to preach to that 
effect, and inoonsisteui^ in the two positions will be so marked and apparent 
mat it will have a baa edect on tbe mass@ and also on tbe general pnblio. 

Q.—It will have a bad efiect, 1^ 1 onderstand yon to say we wSl low 
^it «>nfideno6 1 What bad effects f 

A.—rbat will also be oim ot the effects. 

Q,—Supposing we take great pains to explain to tbe people that for such 
and such a reason we have to cuange the programme, suppose we take a lot ot 
Uoni^ over that, can they get over it f 

A,—■! believo it wul not be possible to eluoate the public to tiiat extent. 
At any rate not m the near lutuie. 

Q.—Then what ir your view 1 Forget all this. Supposing the public will 
not be demoralised—don’t allow yourself to be influenced by this view but 
auBwa independently—what is your view as to whether our l^ngiew organisa- 
tions, our l<»al ami district organuatiom, should take part in tbe elei^iu it we 
allow entry into tbe Cmmciis put up candids^w running about to get votes Sco 
to bring the voters to polling booths and so on, what is yonr view as to that ? 

A,—If 1 can take tbe analogy of Slunlcipat boards I think the lunuicg of 
caudluates on beball of tbe Uongress will create BAD Bloo 0 among the workers 
and also among me mawes, 

Q.—You said, caking the analogy,—yon n^u to say your experience as to 
what has been permits^ about taudidates for the Unuicipri Oouucile leads 
you to this conciusion f 

A.—^Y^, tnat IB my experience ts ManiolpiUties. In the Municiplllties 
sonm people nave failed, oti^s soceeeded. There has deen bad blood, in (me or 
two piacea the Congress Gommittee have ti^ for elei^on of candidatw for 
Unnieipilities, In iShagalpore it has succeeded and is going on very well, in 
Mirzapoxe it has tailed. 

Q. —That IS to say it comes a personal matter ? 

a.—Yes. 

Q.—Ob account of personal mid^teis, qne^ions arise and meate bad blooff f 

A.—Y«. 

Q.—bo your view, even if saoh a thing is allowed, ie that the running of 
caudidates, canvassing &o. ebontd be kept out of CongresB organisations 1 

A. Ves. 
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Q. I ^ome tor the purpose you would not etand for ^ conneila f 

A, I would not. 

Q. Tet some other friends might stand If the Congress p^mits^ and-lf the 
Congress or^nisations also are atlow^ to take part in the deetions, what would 
your attitude be in the Congress Oonuaittee i Would yon sjsnd Congress funds 
for this purpose ? 

A. I wonld n<^ Ulm to vote money for this expenditure. 

Q, Wonld yoo like to serve on snch Committees i Snopose a sub-nommittee 
is appointed tor rnnuing candidates you would not like to »»rve f 

A. 1 would keep iH»t of it pasonatly. I would not like to «rve. 

Q. Toar own view is in this way many difficulties would arise by working’ 
such a programme f 

A. Many difficnlti^ wmild ar^. For example in Mie case of Hnnlcipat 
mindidatee thde are differences amone the candidates themselves, the Congress 
organisation was not strong enough always to get its own candidates elected, and 
that 1^ to friction with other people which hampered Conerrets work, I mean 
the w<»k of the organisation. In the cose of the councils I think this will 
become intensified. 

Q, Wonld the work of enrolling members, eoll^ioM for the Tilak Swuaj 
Fond^ etc. suffer by this 2 

A, Tilak Swaraj Fond coUectCons would certainly snffer. 

Q. Among the Oongress Yolonteers and work^ will there be intense 
difference of opinion in this matter; 

A, There may be with regard to particular candidates. In a particular 
constituency the Congress organisations may like to ran a nartienlar candidate, 
whereas the local workers might not like the candidate and tlmte wonld be 
difference between the workers and the Congress Committee. 

Q. On the whole your opinion is agsii»t this 7 
. A. Yes. 

. Con^lidatb>n of National Forces. 

101, The political salvation of the people lies in-different 
channels from those which have bean established by an alien Govern* 
roent. The contest is a most unequal one between the non-co-operator 
and the Government if conducted in the legislative councils as 
at present constituted. We feel that any change of our programme 
is most inopportune at the present ioncture when Government is 
feeling acutely its moral defeat. What is required at this moment 
is consolidation of national forces through the eonsfructive pr^ramme 
and not controversial proposals leading to disintegration and disunion, 

Mahatmaji*s Words. 

102. In inclusion, we wish to draw attention to the memorable 
speech delivered by Mahatma Gandhi at the C^utta Special Congress 
in September IS20 in his final reply to the criticisms levelled by 
Pandit Malaviya, Mr, C, E. Das, Mr. Jinnab and others. 

** I have come to the final pivot, viz., boycott of Conoeils, X msit confera 
that I have not yet heard a single argument in favnni of going to Couimils. All 
the argamente that have up to iu>w l^n adranced are: seeing that we have done 
something through these Councils during 35 years, seefng that the reformed 
Council is r^ly in r^ponse to our agitiRions (which I adiffit,) we may be aUe, 
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bj goisg to the Oonncila, to |)aralj»e the OoTetiuneat or the adialnlstratfon a 
tte caae may be. In my homble opiaka, aa a stodeat of Eagliab Hietoiyi C have 
toond, and it it a ]»aetieal maxim adopts in Eaglbh patSic lUe, that e^iy 
iastitBtion tfaiiTee on obstioetion. 

« » • « • 

** It is my finn opiaion that tim Banioes tlie paUlo men want to render can 
be rendered better onteide the Cooncils rather than iimde. 

« * » • • 

'*What Is the secret of ttte great power of the late Lokanianya in tho 
country f Do yon enppote that if he had gone to the Conneit he wonid hare 
esetch^ that power over the millions of India 7 

* « « « * 

“ What do tbae Conncila mean 7 ^le simple test I will ventare to pr^nt 
to yon and tlm leaders is the two wrongs that we are come to consider—the 
Khil*fat and the Panjab, Do yon b^iere that by goisg to Connoil and engaging 
in the debate idmre yon caa produce a dimct impreeaion apon the British 
Ministers and secure a tesision of she Ca^ish terms and repentance on aceoant 

of the Fnnjab affairs 7 ..There an many ottmr pomm. bat I would reiterate two 

things. The pablie will not ondentand nnr fine dlstioetions. It will mean that 
non-co-operation mnst comtneDce at the top, vis., in a body miscaiied a represent- 
atire body, namely, the Reformed Conncit, and if ttm b^t mimi of the eonntry 
^nses to associate with the Qorernment even as tlm obstructionist, i prmaise 
that the Qoeeinznent's eye will l^ opened. The condition is that those who 
refrain will not go to sleep, bnt more from one end of the country to the other 
end, bring eeery grievance to the notice, not of the Dovernment, bnt of tbe 
pnblic. And if my pr^ramme is carried out, the Congress will be ^ing 
jfr'>m year to year and give pnblic expr^ion to those grievances, so that tbe 
votnme of wrong ever inereasiz^ as it rolls, will inflame tbe great nation to 
barbonr, to conserve, sU its ang^ and its heat and traasffinte it into an 


irresistible energy,” 

M. A, Ansari. 


C. Rajagopalacbariar, 

S. Kasturl Rsnga Iyengar, 

Allahabad, 


mh mcibsr. 29^2 



CHAPTER Vi. 

Part II 

Views of Hakim Jjmal Khan, FaniU Matilal Nehru and 

V. J. Faiel 

Regrettable Absekoe of Unanimity 

103. We jola onr colleagaes Syts, E^astari Banga Iyengar, M. A. 
Ansari and Rajagopalaobari iii expressing our deep regret that 
it has not been possible to rem:h unanimity among tbe members on 
the important sobiect of running eleotlons and entry Into tbe 
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Legialativd CouacUs* Oo account of the uaairoldsbie absence of 
Sjt, Bajagopalaohariu owing to ill-health from the earlier etagea 
of the cooferenoe of metnbera mid that of Sakim AJmal Ehaa and 
Dr. Ansari owing to the important Khilafat meetings at Delhi from 
the later stages, these latter hare not been able to meet tbs former 
for a final ezshange of opinions. But the qaestioo has been 
thoroughly discussed first between all the members other than Syt. 
Bajagopalachariar and then between Syt. Easturi Range Iyengar 
and Syt. l^jagopalachariar u representing one view, and Syte. 
V> J. Patel and Motflal Nefani as representing the other view. 

After a thorough disoussiou of the whole matter iu all Its 
bearings we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe to the 
opinion of onr learned oolleagues and have to record our views 
separately. 

PREUUINAET CONSIDEBATION Qf GENERAL liINES 

104. It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as confiden¬ 
tial the discossiona bald by the members of committees of enquiry 
among tbemralves with a view to arrive at an agreement as to what 
their report is going to be. This is essential for a free discussio^t of 
the subject which the members are expected to approach with open 
minds, eager to eonvioce and ready to be convin^d. Much as wa 
wished to adhera to this wholesome rule and avoid any reference to 
the various stages of the consultations among ourselves, we are 
eonstrrined by the lefueal of our dissenting colleagues to expunge 
the firat paragraph from their note (para 103 mfe) to say a word of 
explanation. It is impossible for us to understand the object of 
their insiateoee 00 the retention of that paragraph, but if it is meant 
to show that we are going behind our settled con rietione we refuse 
to plead guilty to the charge. We did not expect that the rough 
lines settled at tbe preliminary meeiisg of the members at Patna for 
the first draft of tbe report would be dignified into “resoturions" of 
the Committee, It is only necessary to refer to tbe course which 
our deliberations subsequently took to show that at least two of our 
dissenting ei^le^aes took the same view. Tbe idea that oi» entoy 
Into the Councils while many of our distinguished patriots and 
devoted workers were in duress vUe^ had an important bearing on the 
Im^er issue of national self-respect and did not otour to tbe Gonuai- 
ttee till tbe very last stage of ite sitting at Patna, where one of the 
members for tbe first time put a question to Babu Bajendra Prasad 
about it on the 15th August. The question and its answer have 
been quoted and relied upon by our dilating mUeagoes (See p^e 
77 ante.) Tbe first consultation to settle the broad lines of ^ the 
report was held the next day and tbe same member laid great stress 

8 
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OQ the point inlocming hU oolleegaea that he had given it mnoh 
anxione thought bat was not at all sure as to the cotraot attitude 
to be adopted. The point was duly noted smoDg others and Dr. 
Aneari was requested to prepare a draft of the report. The members 
than dispersed. 

The First Change 

106. On the 18th August the same member chanced to meet 
Dr, Ansari while travelling and communicated to him farther eonsi* 
derationa on the subjact. It was eventually agreed that no dehnita 
recommendation should for tbs present be made by tbe Committee 
in regard to tbe whole question of the entry of Non-oo-operators 
into the Councils, provided tbe Chairman approved of that course. 
As the ‘first draft was supposed merely to afford a basis for discus* 
bIoo, the other members were not informed of the new sugsestion. 
Hakim Ajmal Ehan having agreed. Dr, Ansmi, to whose unremit* 
ting labours throughout the enquiry in spite of indifferent health the 
other members of this Commiw«e are deeply indebted, dealt with 
the point in his draft in the following words 

“Boycott of councils. As slated above, there are four sets of 
views regarding this question, placed before the Committee—one, tbe 
majority view is against going into the Councils, the other three 
for entry into the Councils or standing for elections, Tbe Committee 
feels unable to enter into tbe question so long as those leaders and 
workers who have gone to jail in tbe cmise tbe country are not 
released and the disabtHties against them are not completely 
removed. It would be against national self-respect and disloyalty 
to tbe cause and to those noble and self'sacrificing leaders and 
workers to entertain this question in their absence.’* 

Accepted bt all bdt A^bnt Members 

106, Typed copies of this draft were given to all tbe members 
on tbe Slsfe August, except Srijut Rajagopalacbariar who was unable 
to attend the Calcutta meeting owing to ill-health. The twmmtttee 
met on the Ist September in Calcutta. Various points were die* 
cuased and it was agreed that Pandit Motilal Nehru should prepare 
a new draft. No objection was taken by Sri jot Kastur! Range 
Iyengar to the paragraph quoted above. This was the first modifica¬ 
tion by which tbe "resolution” against entry into the Councils was 
altered into a positive refusal to go Into the question at all io tbe 
absence of our friends in the gaol. 

The Fihal Change 

107. ' After this the three members who support the policy of 
total obstruction had the opportunity to meet at Amritsar on the 
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17 i^h sod 18tb September. Srijot Petel was {rom the beginning in 
iavoor of the policy. Hakim iijmal Shan and Pandit Mottlai 
Nebra bad, in the interval independently of ^h oter after a most 
earnest coosiderstion of the whole question, eome to the coneluston 
that the only fitting answer to the Government for its uncontrolled 
repression and the only effective means to save the conatrnotfve 
work from coming to a standstill was to smash the Councils and 
thus it was that those three members agreed to fwse tbs situation 
created by the Government instead of shirking the question. 

We cannot leave this point without expressing onr gratitude 
to our dissenting colleagues for having given us the opportooity to 
explain the working of our minds from time to time. It will eiiable 
the members of the All-India Committee to test the mental process 
which has irresistibly led us to the conelusioDS set out in this part 
of OUT report. We shall now go into the merits of the question 
which we are confident will be considered by the AU^odia Committee 
quite indef^ndently of adventitious circumstances. 

(A) Pbeliminaet 

108. The very thought of Councils is repugnant to many a non- 
co-operator and rightly too. Nothing is more dignified, inora con¬ 
sistent at this stage than civil disobedience. Had we found the 
country prepared to embark upon general mass civil disobedience or 
individual civil disobedience on a large scale we would not have 
entertained any proposal regarding modificaHon in the boycott nl 
Councils in its present form, whatever our feelings in tbe mavrer. 
We cannot run away from tbe grim realities of the situation, th*. 
experience of tbe last year and a half has brought to light. 
must be faced. The taotics and policies of the Congress fmm 'imr 
to time must necessarily be such as are best oaloufated ro. en^l 1 r" 
success. They must be shaped to meet the special oondidr>n*> o: 
each period and must change with the change of oonditjons. Poli'ici*. 
taotioB are never Immutable. 

PRINCIPLB Adopted by Mahatamaji 

No one realised the forae of this more than Mahatma Gardhl 
did. He was ever watchful and never slow to adjust the national 
programme to vailing circumstances. At times, be quietly changed 
the entire phase of the movement when in hfs judgment circnm- 
stances of the moment called for such a change. This he did at tbe 
risk of beiog called an autocrat. We quote below an extract from 
Mahatmaji’s article in ** fWag Ivdia” of 2nd March 1923 :— 

‘*1 have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article Id the •'Maharatta'* criticieiDg 
the Bardoli resolntsoos, I aekoowtedge the gentle and considerate manner with 
which to has hsndled me. 1 w^b I could persuade him snd many who think 
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like tfr, Kdktt &at wbiit he eaHe a snm^saalt sns an inevitable operation. 
Gonaiftencjr ii a desirable qnalitjTi bat it becomes a "bnbgnbtm” when it refitses 
to see facts. have knows dispc^tions of armies changed from hoar to hoar. 
Once daring the Zaln ce«<dt we were all asloep. We bad definite orders from the 
morcnw. Bat etKfdenlj at about midnight were awakened and ordered to 
retire bebii^ bags of grain which served as protecting walls t^caose the army 
was reported to Ik creeping np the bill on which we bad encamped. In another 
boor it was andemtood that it was a false alarm and we were permitted to retire 
to nar tent^ All the somersaalts were neceaaarj cbangea. Remedies vary widi 
tb'< variation in diagnosis. Ibe same physician detects malarta and gives a !ar^ 
do~>' of qaininep detects typhoid the next apd later detects consnmption and 
orders chan^ and solid food. Is the physician capricioaa or caotimu and 
honert f* 

Sweeping Changes Effected 

109. EzamiDA tfae progress of the events from time to time and 
compare where we were in 1919 with where we are to^ay. In March 
1919 Mahatma Gandhi gave to India and the world his noble con* 
eeption of Satyagrah, After the distarbane^ of April he unhesitat* 
ingly admitted that be had misjudged the re^iness of the people to 
wield such a mighty weapon. At the Amritsar Congress be earnestly 
pleaded for co-operation with Government in the Coanolls and 
outside, and warmly thanked Mr. Montagu ior the Reforms such as 
they were—Satyagrah to co-operation, from one pole to the other, 
all in the brief space of S months. After another three months be 
began to a march back from Co-operation. Six montbe more of 
tnarure consideration and non co-operation including the boycott of 
Cnuiicils became the accepted creed of the Congress at Calcutta, 
It was then a movement to bring about a general strike, a national 
strike, a hands-off movement. After a year's working it was 
thought that the atmosphere then created called for a vitsJ change 
in tactics and in November last year, the non-co-operation move- 
Biept was by a resolution of the Ali-India Congress Committee 
extended to include ‘civil disobedience’—a civil revolt, a peaceful 
rebellion. The two movements are radie^iy different in character 
as was made clearly by Mahatmajt in the Ehiiafat resolution of 
July 1920 {Yoking India, dated 2Ut July 1920) and again in the 
eouree of bis interview to the representative of the Madras MaU 
{Ytmng India, dated l8th August 1920) and yet without any anthori- 
sai-inn by the Congress in that behalf the change was effected. The 
Abmedabad Congress put its seal on this change and laid down 
thu: “ civil disobedience is the only civilised and effective substitute 
for armed rebellion.” The country was asked to suspend all other 
activities and concentrate on civil disobedience. Then at Bardoli 
by one stroke of tfae pen, the country was asked to sdepend all 
sggressive aetivftfes and concentrate on the constructive programme. 
The resolution of the Abmedabad Congress was thus suspended 
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tha decision of the Workfog Committee which met at Bardoli node^ 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. Sweeping changes like these 
Mahatma Gandhi alone could introduce and if we now decline even 
to entertain proposals to adjust oor programme to the new eitaation, 
we would be doing violence to the elementary principles of political 
warfare. It is in the light of these observation and because we 
feel that the final battle by means of man civil disobedience or indi¬ 
vidual civil disobedience on a large scale is not yet that we venture 
to examine the pro(K>sed obaoges on their merits. We must not be 
taken to mention these ^at changes in a cavilling spirit. On toe 
contrary we look on them as sound t^tics suited to the altered 
eirminiGtanees which faced Mabatmadi fonu time to time. 

The Original Plan 

110. Just about the time of the last Conooil elections, Mahatma 
Gandhi laid before the country the possibility of getting Swarigys 
in one year. Those who had strenuously fought against the boycott 
of Councils and bran defeated were soon reconciled to it, firstly 
because of their sense of loyalty to the National Assembly, and 
secondly b^ause it was thought desirable and necessary in view of 
Mahatmafi’s declaration of Swarsjya within a year, to concen^te 
all the national forces on working out the non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme. The Nationalists, therefore, immediately withdrew their 
candidaturas for the Councils and whole-heartedly devoted them¬ 
selves to the working out of the non co operation programme. With 
a year’s^programme the Triple BoycKitt was regaled as justifiable, 
and all leaders not only ceased criticising the boycott but vied with 
one another in making it a success. All differences were put aside 
for the time being and work was carried on in right earnest with a 
view to secure Swarajya and speedy redress of the Kfailafat 
and Punjab wrongs, it was repeatedly declared that we were 
In a state of war Md we spent the year with our knapsacks on 
our backs. 


MAHATMAJi’s Expectations 

111 If the Boycott of Councils bad been complete and Indians 
bad refused to take their seato there, there can Im little doubt that 
. Government would have coma to its senses. The alternative before 
the Government then would have been nothing but despotic rule, 
pure and simple. That might have meant military dictatorship. 
But world opinion has advanced so far that Britain dare not con¬ 
template such dictatorship with equanimity. It was such a boycott 
that Mabatmejl boi^d to bring about. He relied upon the whela- 
lale abstention of voteia from voting and on tbs sense of ssU-respeoti 
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o{ the Moderates, lo one of his pablio speeches prior to the Caicatte 
Goagress be is reported to have observed t— 

‘‘I koon there is strong opposition to the boycott of Councils. The op posi¬ 
tion when 70 a begin to aa&lTse it means not that the step is faulty or that it is 
not likely to sacceed, but is due to the belief that the whole country will not 
respond to it and that the Moderates will stral into the Conncils. I ask eitisens of 
Mangalore to dispel that fear from your hearfs United, the votes of Mangalore 
can make it impossible Cor either a Moderate or an SxtremUt or any otter torm 
of leader to enter the Council as your representative.’*' 

Again writing on the Coancil Boycott in the Young India** of 
14th July 1920, Mahatanaji said :— 

“We are now face to face with the reality. Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Coancil if more than ball his electorate disapprove of bis 
ofiering himself as a candidate at all f 1 hold that it would be nnconstitatiooal 
f(S bint to do so because be will not represent his eonstitneney. Doyimtt 
contemplated by me pre-supposes a most active discipline and watchful pro¬ 
paganda aud it» based os the assumption that the electors tbemselTCs will prder 
complete to an incomplete boycott in the form of obstruction,*’ 

We have failed to bring about such complete boycott. Tbe 
Nationalists being oat of the way, it was a walk-over for the Mode¬ 
rates and they took full advantage of the opportunity to fill the 
Councils. Mshatmaji did cot yet give up hope. He thought no 
seii-resiteotiBg member couM retain bis seat if the great bulk of his 
constituency did not want him to represent them. He therefore 
got tbe N^por Congress to adopt a resotation exiseseing the 
hope that 

“ Those who had allowed themselves to be elecied iu spite of the deliberate 
atetentioo from the polls of an overwhelming ma^rity of their constituents will 
Bee their way to resign their seats in the Councils.” 

All over the country meetings, conferanees and at some places 
special voters’, ^nferencee were held calling upon tbe Councillors 
to resign. All in vain. But true to his greatness and goodness, 
Mahatmeji did not despair of the Moderates. In the crisis of 
NovembeX'Decetnber when thousands of our workers .were being 
sent to jail, including some of tbe topmost leaders, hopes were 
entertained that the Moderates would then rise to the occasion, it 
was not realised that most of them had directly or indirectly given 
their Bopport to the repressive policy of tbe Government. Again 
when Mahatmaji himself was urrested and convicted tbe Councillors 
remained unmoved and indications are not wanting to show that 
some of tbe leading lights (A tbe moderate party hfui a band in bis 
prosecution. Then very recently came the plain talk of Mr. Lloyd 
George revealing the hollowness of tbe pronountement of ^Oth 
August 1917 and assuring the Civil Service that reforms or no 
reforms they would remain the true arbiters of India's destiny for 
all time to <K>me« There wm a storm in a tea-pot In the Moderate 
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<»inp bat it sabsided after a feeble re^olutioa Iq the Coaocil 
protesting against that speech. 

Ths L^son of Espbribnce 

112. It will tbns be seen that the position in wbieb now 
find onrselves is materially different to that we ocenpied at the 
(^mmeoeement of the campaign and during its earlier st^es. Times 
have DOW changed. Ciroamstanoea have altered. The period of the 
struggle is indefinitely prolonged. The b^oott of Courts, Schools and 
Gnlleges bM been relaxed by Mabatm^ji at Bardoli. The qnestion 
of Councils WM not then a live issue.' We have since passed 
tbroagb further vicissitudes and are now in a posiUon to take stock 
of the situatinn. We must tberefote adjust our programme 
accordingly We are bound to recognise that the Legislature have 
it in their power to render pleasant or unpleasant, easy or burden¬ 
some. the position of a non-co-opera tor. The Council may not be 
an assembly, we readily grant, which can be used by itself for 
the overthrow of the existing system but as long as the system 
remains, it would be unwise not to recognise the po^ibiltties for 
evil if not for gcrnd of a “.representative house." Assuming that 
the Council cannot do any good, it cannot be denied that it can 
and is doing immense barm. Apart from the support, direct or 
indirect, the Moderates have given to the repressive |K>licy of the 
Government and the imposition of fresh taxation, their very entry 
in the Councils for co-operation with government is harmful. It is 
obvious that if they had stood by the country during the November- 
December crisis the struggle would have assumed a different aspect. 
We know that they are not the representatives of the people, Imt 
we also know that they p(^ and are represented to the outside 
world by Government as such. It is abundantly clear that Councils 
bave in the name of law and order strengthened the bands of the 
Government in repressing the non co-operation movement 

Stages op Non-Co operation 

118. It will be evident from what we bave stated above that 
according to our reading of the situation we bave now passed 
through the first and entered upon the second stage of noD-<x>- 
operatioD. The first ended with the Bardoli decisions and the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mahatma. Gandhi and the second commenced 
with the triumph of non-violence during the succeeding months. 
In the previous Chapters we have fully dealt with the gr^t aebteve- 
ments of the movement and may be allowed to here that we yield 
to none in our unstinted admiration of the great originator of the 
movement or of the high ideals as set before the nation. Wo cannot. 
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however, shut otu eyes to what we see aronod ue. That oor success 
hsB been reaarhable our eneiuies are forced to admit but that we 
have also had failures our best frieads cannot deny. We have 
alretMiy shown that in this very matter of the Councils we can claim 
success only to the extent that a very large proportion of the voters 
abstained from the polls, but the keeping of the Council Cbambers 
empty which was the real olgeet in view was not only not achieved 
but was virtually defeated by the entry of the very persons who 
ought not to have been there. We did indeed non co-operate but 
at tbe same time m»le the co ope^tion of others easy,. We rested 
on onr oars after leading half through the course and allowed those 
behind to overtake and pass us. Shall we repeat tbe same expert* 
mentl We submit it will be suicidal to do 

(B) The Pboposals 

114. Before we proceed farther it is necessary to state what 
our proposals are. It is not correct to say that' they amount to a 
removal of tbe boycott of Councils as our esteemed colleagues have 
described them. On the cootra.ry we maintoio as we -have already 
made clear that they constitute the best and the most effective 
method of boycotting tbe Councils. Our proposals are :— 

That the Congress sad tiie KhiJafaS at tbeir Gaya S^inm sbontd declare 
that in view of tbe fact that the workiag of the Legislative Cooncils daring their 
first term has, berides proving a gred: olMtacle to tbe redress of the Ehilafat aiu] 
Panjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swarajjs, caased great misery and 
hardship tn the pennie, it is (^irable that the following steps sboald be tai^B in 
strict accordance with the principle of &oa*violcnt noo-co-operation to avoid the 
recarrence of the evil j— 

1. Noii'COKiperatois ehoald contest the eteetions on tbe issne of tbe redress 
of Ponjab and Ehilsfat wrongs and immediate Swarajya and make every 
endeavour to be retnrned in a majority, 

2. If tbe Don-co-opeiatoTs are retamed in a majority large enongh to 
prevent a qnoram they sWnid after taking theb seats leave tbe Conncil Obamber 
in a body and t^te no part in the proceeding ior the rest term. They should 
attend the Cnnneit ooi^loiially only for the psrpose of preventing vaeancf^. 

3. It Kon-Co-operators are retnrned in a majority bat not large enough to 

prevent a qnornin they sbonld oppose every measure of tbe Government including 
the budget and only moro resolutions for the r^iess of tbe ator^id wrongs and 
tbe immediate attainment of Swamjya. , 

4. If tlK Ken-Co-open^ors aro retarned in a minority tb^ should act t* 
pointed oat in No. 2 and tbns materially rednee the strength of the CnnnciL 

As tbe new Connetls will not swemble till JanoMy 1^4 we fnrtlmr propose 
that tbe Ooogress Session of 1223 be held during the first ineted of tbe last week 
of December and the matter be again brought cp for the imne of a final mai^ate 
by the Congress In view of the results of the election. 

It will be seen tbat the above proposals constitute two distinct 
parts, tbe first relating to eteotion and the second to the. policy and 
procure to be ^opted after ^tually entering into the Councils, 
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We aball take each of these parts separately aod shoiiir that it does 
Dot militate sgaiast the priaoiples of noD-»)>operatioD and is In eveiy 
way oaloulated to promote the objeots of the movemeDt. 

(C) The Elections 

IIAs we have already shown the Councils oannot possibly 
be kept empty without keeping oat the eo-operators aad these oaunot 
be kept oat aolesa they are defeated at the eleotiooa by the noQ'CO' 
operators. Asaumiog without admitting that there are difficulties 
based on the principle and practice of non-oo-operstioD in the way 
of actually enteriDg into the Couneils, we oannot conceive of any in 
merely contesting the elections and effectually preventing the co* 
operators from going in. Some witnesses bare gone the length of 
saying that the mere act of going to the eleotore to seek their suffrage 
amounts to co-operation with the Government. Prominent among 
these is Sriyut Vallabhai Patel of Gujarat. He has given no reasons 
for this opinion apart from the objections he has to the Councils 
themselves, which we shall consider presently. Wa confess we see 
no act of co-operation with the Government in -going to our own 
eounbrymen to obtain their mandate to put an end to an institution 
they do not want. If there is any we fail to differentiate it from 
that involved in going to the Municipal voter for a purpose which 
is admittedly inseparable from co-operation with the Government. 
Sriyut Patel is a strong advocate for capturing the District and 
Local Boards and Municipalittes. Going to the voters and asking 
them to express their disapproval of the Councils by keeping silent 
and abstaining from the polls is admittedly an act of merit. How it 
ceases to he so if they are asked to speak oat their minds and 
authorise their representative to say that they do not want the 
Couneils is not at all clear to us. We do not think it necessary to 
labour the point iurther and we now deal with the practical side 
of the question, 

CONSBQpENGES 09 ABSTENTION 

116. It is necessary in the interests of working the constructive 
programme itself that non-co-operators should contest council elec¬ 
tions. We have to bear in mind that we would be out again for 3 
years. It is not difficult to realise the consequences of allowing a 
free field to the co-operators and the Government of their operations 
for another 3 years and the effect of their operatioos on the Congress 
aod the whole national movement. Measures affecting the daily 
life of the people are being enacted year after year, frcwh taxation 
and huge Uabilities are being imposed and will cootinue to be 
Imposed with the help and in the name of the so-called representa¬ 
tives of the people and naiknce voUn^ the people will have to suloDit 

8(u) 
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to them. Under these oiroamBtshces it is a qaestlon for considera' 
tioD how far the bold of the Googrese over the masses ean remaio 
unaffected. 

On the occasion of the last Coaoeil eleetionsy an overwhelming 
majority of voters abstained from voting and we rightly claimed 
that the abstention was the ontcome of the Congress resolution in 
favour of the boycott of Goaneils and the proi^anda in that behalf. 
The Government on the other hand contended that the abstention 
on such a large scde was mainly due to ignorance and apathy on 
the part of the voten and to the fact that it was for the fii^t time 
that eleoiioMS of that character were introduced in the country. 
Suppose the Congress persists In the boycott of Councils in its , 
present form and it is found that a greater pewentage of voters ' 
record their votes on this occasion our claim would ha discredited. 
We are inclined to believe that the policy of abstention has lost its 
charm and it is not at all unlikely that a greater percentage of voters 
will poll at the eosuing elections. In that event the snccess gained 
at the last elections will be a thing of the past and the whole 
movement might be adversely affected. 

Propaganda 

117. Thera is another aspect of the matter which deserves 
careful attention. The times of active electoral campaign are 
peculiarly propitious for the discussion of social, economic, and 
|K}liti<^l theories, and hence they offer an excellent opportunity for 
tbs propaganda of the Congress among the broad masses of the 
people. That opportunity will be largely enhanced if non-co-opera" 
tion is made one of the direct issues of the campaign. And not only 
are political campaigns important as mediums of effective propaganda* 
They are also useful as periodical reviews of the Congress forces. 
The number of votes which the non-co-operstors poll at a general 
election is a sore gauge of the progress made by the movement 
among the electorate, and nothing stimulates growth so mneh M the 
proof of growth. It is eviTlont that candidates for election to the 
Councils will have greater faeilitiea few Congress propaganda by 
their manifestoes and speeches. 

Alteration of Rul^ Likely 

118. There are indications that Government will use all 
means both fair and nnfair to prevent the non-co-operators from 
getting into the Councils. Neither the Government nor the M<^e* 
rates want us there. They will naturally join hands and try to 
make it difficult if not impossible for us to have a mejority and any 
further delay would make our task more difficult. It is also Kkelyi 
or shall W6 say more than likely, that once we decide to run elec- 
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tiODs, some device by alteratlona in the regal&tions or otherwise 
might be invented to keep ua ont^ or what appears more probable« 
they might put off the evil day by extending the life of the present 
Councils. If they thus deliberately keep us out even the pretence 
of the CouDcila being representative institutiona will disappear and 
the stupendous fraud will be thoroughly exposed. 

We are told that the final election rolls shall be ready by the 
end of this year. It is necessary to see that maoipuIatioDS and 
manoeuvres to keep the non-co-operators and their sympathisers out 
of the rolls do not succeed. The question of runniog the elections 
has therefore got to be Voided at once. Early next year a regular 
campaign will begin and il we decide to contest the elections we 
' should not be late in the field. 

(d) The Polioy 

119. We have so iar dealt with the question of running the 
elections ap^t from the issue on which they are to he contested. 
It is obvious that no election campaign can be effectively carried on 
without a clear definition of policy and a definite programme being 
laid before the country. Tbe_ circumstances under wbich we are 
^dled upon to make our recommendations are however peculiar, and 
it Is not possible to settle the lines of action with any approach to 
finality at the present stage. Much depends on the attitude of the 
Government toward* the Congress candidates and the movement 
generally. Tbs result of the elections will in no small measure 
affect the course of future aotion. The circumstancea In which we 
aro now placed may alter tmnsiderably for better or worse during the 
next 16 months. Our aotion whether in or out of the Councils will 
have to be shaped affording to developments. While however tbe 
aetual programme cannot at tbe present moment be finally laid down, 
it is essential that the broad outlines of policy should be Bufficiently 
defined to put the attitude of tbe Congress towards tbe Councils 
clearly before tbe various (mustitueneies so that both tbe voters and 
the candidates who may be advised to contest the elections may 
know what is expected of them. This outline of policy can only be 
determined with reference to existing circumstonces with due regard 
to such developments as it is possible to anticipate. For these 
reasons it is too early yet to lay down a detailed programme.^ All 
that Deed said at prewnt is that if conditions do not alter iu the 
meantime we shall enter tbe conncila to end thein as they cannot be 
mended as we would wish them to be. We shall so conduct 
ouraelves that either the administration must be carried on by veto 
and extraordinary power or tbe Government must concede our 
demands, lo other words we shell noa-oo^petote. Hitherto we 
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triad the negative form of noD'OO'Operation in regard to the Councils 
and it fmUd to »:bieva the desired result in its entirety; We would 
DOW try the active form oF non-co-operstfon, that is to say, enter 
the CouDCils for actively obstructing and paralysing the GoveinmCDt, 

FrOGBAMBIE only PROVlSroHAL 

120. The prop<^aIs set out in section (h) of this Part will show 
the broad vaiiationa of policy which the circumstances may from 

' time to time require. The next year will be one of strenuous 
effort and watchful vigiiance which will have the double merit of 
infusing enthusiasm in our workers and helping forward the construc¬ 
tive programme throughout the country. If we are not allowed to fight 
the elections on one of the pretexts pointed out above we shall still 
have gained the two-iold advantage of exposing the ‘‘representative” 
character of the Conncile and supplying the necessary impetus for 
individual eivU disot^dience which the countey lacks at present. 
All that the Gaya Congress is called upon to sanction is the running 
of elections on the lines indicated above. The rest of the pro¬ 
gramme is merely provisiooal subject to the (^nifinnation of the 
Congress s^sion of December 1923. 

Constructive Programme to be Worked Vigorously 

121. At the same time the educative work of the Congress 
must be continued with renewed vigour. The constructive pro¬ 
gramme should not be negl^^ted. If the Government chooses to 
disregard the wishes “of the people and time after time passes 
measures or imposes taxes by extraordinary power, the work inside 
and the work outside the Councils will create a situation most 
favourable to the starting of the nation-wide movement of non-co^ 
operation fnclnding civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes and 
will evoke an adequate and spontaneous response in the people. 
Conservation of energy and the keeping op of enthusiasm are the 
essential requisites which we fear cannot he cultivated by help¬ 
lessly looking on while our noblest «)nnt^men are being humiliated,' 
persecuted and treated as common felons. It is the measure of the 
people’s strength and determination to opi^ose injustice and 
oppression which determines the attitude of the Government and 
not a meek submission to all its vagaries. 

(£) Entry into the Councils 

122. Under this head we propose to consider the evidence oi 
the witnesses and the reMonv they give for or against the entry of 
non-co-operetore into the Councils. There is apparently an over¬ 
whelming majority numbering 302 who according to their written 
answers do not favour entry Into the Cooncils as against 163 who 
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advocate saoh entry in some form or other. The latter having 
made definite proposals have been classified under suitable heads. 
Many of the former have in the course of their mral examination 
considerably modified their written answers. It being found 
impossible to ole»sify such nuKlificatione under definite beads we 
have simply given the numl^r of these witnesses in Appendix 
Yll (not printed) with the remark that they support the existing 
boycott “affording to their written answers.” This course was 
adopted with the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Banga Iyengar and 
Sriyut Bajagopalacbariar, but we find that the words “according to 
their written answers” are. omitted from the copy they have given 
in their diaaenting note. The omission could not be brought to 
their notice as the note was handed by them to one of us (Fandit 
Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving Allahal^. It is obviously an 
oversight. 

Having regard to the great labour involved in the els^sification, 
88 it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim absolute aecnrskcy 
for it and have in f»:t fonnd some errors after the tables were in 
print. We can only express the hope that such errors are not 
numerous. 

Striking Insxakces 

123. A few examples of bow the written answers of the great 
m^ority of the 302 witnesses were modified in the oral examinatuoa 
are given below, Babu Bajendra Prasad of Patna, tbe spokesman 
of the official witnesses of Behar and a stout champion of the boy- 
cott in its present form, gives away the whole principle of non-co* 
operation in bis oral evidence, and might easily be closed with the 
36 witnes^s who are for enti? into the Councils fear uHlizing them 
as they are, if be could only be satisfied that tbe constructive pro¬ 
gramme could possibly be helped thereby. It is evident that tbe 
greater part, if not the whole of that programme, falls under 'the 
transferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped to a very consi¬ 
derable extent if tbe Minister in charge took some interest in it. 
That being so the only objection of Babu Rajendro Prasad to an 
unconditional entry into tbe Councils even as they are at present 
<»>D8ttiuted is not well founded. The following is an extract from 
bis oral statement;— 

Mr. V. J. PATfit—Q.—Are yoa la tavoor of captaring the mnnieipalities 
asd local boanis t 

Babu Rajendba Pbasad—a .—1 aih ia favour of it, 

Q.—Yoa teke it from .me tiiat yoa have to co-opoEste with tbe Qoverameat f 

A.—-Yes. 

Q.—Yoa don’t object to that co-operation ? 

A.—The aon-oo-operatios that we have does not impiy non-co-opeiation 
in every act, and, in that matter, I would kave it there. 
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Q.—Bat woald it help the programme f 
A, —It msjj bat I am not concerned with the powers of the manicipality. 
Q—If ;<Hir Gon^rnotive programme is help^ even tfacogh ;oa have to 
co>operabe with the Qovernment, ^un would not mind it ? 

A.—No. 

Q..^You woaki eertmnty mind non-CKMperators working the conatraetive 
programme tbioagh the Conneiltj even if it is possible to help the programme 
by going into the Coonmls f 

A.—1 thii^ it u impMSibte. 

Q.—1 say, whether yoa woald advise the non-co-operators, if it is posstbte 7 
A.—If it IB pomible to farther the prt^aoime ti^ogh the Coaaciis, then, 
1 would advise just as ia the case of local bodies. 

Q,—Woald it not be a surrender on the part of the Congress f 
A.—it Will not be a sniiendei becanse there is that assamption. At present 
we are working on the assamption and the Congress is working on that assump¬ 
tion that it 18 unpo»ibte to work the coostractive programme in any way in 
the Coancils and, Uierefore, if it is now admitted or assamed that it is possibie to 
work tlm contractive programme through the CooncilB,tti8ie is no obje^on 
of oar ^iag to the OoudciLb, and thoe m no enriender. 

Q.—Bat M it imt a qaestion of homiliatioa and eorrender 1 
A,—It is not a question of bamiliation and snriender, it is a question of 
furthering our caa% 

Ur. Q. Cbowdhary, the office simk^man Utk^ go^ even foitber and 
woold commend an alteration of the non-co-operation programme to include 
co-operation in the Coancils if that would help the coostractive programme. 
Eis sole reason for thinking that this cannot be expected is that the existing 
coancils have done nothing ia tbat direction. Here is an extract from his 
evktenoe 

Mb. T. J. PaT£i<— Q. —Are yon in favoar of eaptoring monicipalitieB and 
loiml bmuds by non-co- 0 [mratoi 8 1 

A.—Ye^ I woald lil^ them to do so, 

Q.—Bat don’t yon think that in the mnnicipalitiM we co-operate with the 
Oovernment t 

A.—But much can be done to help the programme. 

Q.—So yon are not gainst entering the manictp^itiis and co-operating 
with the (Government it yoa can do something, and work yoar coostractive 
programme to a very great extent 7 
A,—Yes. 

Q.—Then tell me if by snch co-operation yon can work the cormtrnctlve 
pri^ramme tiuengh the Connells yoa would not object going to the Cvnnoils 7 
A.—If the Councils would help the constructive programme, then 1 have no 
objection. 

Q.—i belteve yon have not studied the Government of India Act and the 
B^orm Act, that yon are in a position to work the coostractive programme 
tbrongh the Coancils. 

Q.-'As my experience shows, nothing has b^n done tbrongh the Councils 
BO far. 

Q.—1 want to know whetiief it can be done t 

A.—When for (he last two years nothing has been done, it is not poesible 
to do aaythii^ in the Coancils. 

Q.—But yen ate quite clear that if it can be done, you would not object to 
sneb co-operation t ^ 

A.~ Tes, as regards working of the constructive programme. ' 
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' Q< Biit doii*t jon tiiiok It wontil be ^aisst the apirit of iu>ii«co^peiaton 
if yon get some advantage by going into ttie Connells f 

A.—It may be inoomistent, bnt I think the pTogramme will have to be 
changed. 

Q.—If the people aie satisfied with the constincitve programme and ftey 
think that it can he worked throngh the Connells, yon will aek the Congi^ to 
ehan^ the programme ? 

A.—If the people ore satisfied, the congren will change it. 

The next witness we shall refer to is Mr. S. V. Eowjalgi, 
Ereeident, District Congress Committee, Bijapnr, for sometime 
member of the All-India Working Committee. He conclndes his 
remarks 10 his written answer on the subject of Councils hy saying: 

after giving tny beat consideration to this subject T bave come to 
the eondttsion that iMrnalssion to enter tbe Councils will he more a 
ioss than a gain for the National cause.” 

The following extract from his evidence will speak for itself :— 
Hekim ijmat Khan j— 

«««•«* 


Q.-^Tf yon can ?et worken te attend to tbe boycott of courts and of schools 
and other it^s of the non-co-operetion programaie, can yon not also similarly 
get a fr»w workers for the Coancila t 

A.—I am aw^ we can. I b«ve stated In my ststeToent that IndlvfdnalB 
from the pationlist camp who are fit for nothing else might try that way. 

Q.—-Bnt yon agree that ft is only If rm have e maforlty we can'go f 

A,—Yes. Bnt I am donbtfnl of a majority with regani to my Provinw. 
I have on principle no objection to tfie otter Frovino^ going into the Councils. 
Nationalists am so strong.miiutol now that they •’may be able to do some good by 
goii^ Into the OonneUs. 

Q.-—Yon don’t think the principle of non-co-operation will be affected by 
onr going into the Councils ? 

A.—I think It will all depend npon tbe attitode of tbe persona who go. If 
they go and only obstruct tbere, then it is not against the principle of N. 0. O., 
and if they go with a determination never to be tempted with any advantages to 
be gained from the bnT«uioTatic side. 

Q.—And tiien I take it that you are not against the Nationalists going into 
the ConneUs if they go there for the pnrptwp of— 

1. Obstruction, pure and simple, and 2 Working tbe constmetive pro¬ 
gramme of tbe Congress throngh the Conttcila 7 

A,—I am not against. 

Tbe following fe an extract from tbe evident of Pandit Harkaran Nath 
Misra, General Secretary, U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, Allahabad 

Pamditji—Q.— On principle yon are against going into the Conncils, and 
yoa are also against going into tbe Government schools. From the practical 
point of view, principle apart, do you think that the only conditions npon which 
the non-co-operatora may enter the Conncils ate moat dlfflcnlt, if not impossible 
to be performed 7 


A.—Tea, this is it. . 

Q —^uppoB'ng there h some avsnmnee that these conditions will be folfilled, 
and in some provinces these conditions can be eatiaSed, teve yoa any other 
objection to go to tte Ooaneils from tbe practical point of view 7 
A.—No. 
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How Evidence Dealt With 

124. It t« easy to mnttiply Instaoees of this natare bat we feel 
we sbttll not be justified in dwelling on the point at greater length 
as it is evident that a question like this cannot be decided by 
reference only to the oninber of witnesses. It involves a principle 
and gives rise to various considerations in determining the practical 
utility of adopting it in practt<«». It is necessary to examine the 
grounds upon which each opinion is based and see if tbey i»n 
justify the Inference drawn. It is obviously impossible to deal 
with tbe huge mass of evidence witnen by witness. We shall 
therefore take each ground of objMtion and comment on It briefly. 

The Fatwa 

125. The first raises tbe a11-imiM)rtaot question of the/afwnof 
the Jamait-ul-nlema which is supposed to stand in the way oi 
Mohammedans in the matter of entry into the Gminells. It goes 
without saying that uiy proposal which cannot carry the entire 
approval of the Mohammedans must be ruled out at once without 
reference to the merits. It is of course for the Jamait-nl-Ulema 
to say how far the Fcdwa, will aoply. if at all, to a line of action 
such as the- one we have suggested. We find that It doss not 
apply at alt to the running of elections and as regards entry into 
the Councils it refers to tbe normal work as it is at pi^sent carried 
on and prohibits the co operation it involves in emphatic terms. 
On the question of the oath of allegiance also it prwseeds on the 
assumption that the allegiance thereby imposed is to the Govt, which 
is not the case. We give a translation of the materiel portion of the 
Fatvoa Id Appendix XII (not printed) and althbngh the authorita¬ 
tive decision of the question must rest with the Ulema, we venture 
to say that a close examination of tbe language used justifies a 
further referance to that learned body of divines to reeonsider their 
verdict with special reference to the object with which elections are 
to he contested and the use which it is proposed to he made of the 
Councils. We are enconraged to recommend such referents on the 
strength of the principle “all actions depend upon intent." 

Oath of Allegiance 

126. The next objection taken bas reference to tbe 6atb of 
allegiance. It relates first to the taking of tbe oath itself and 
8«:oDd1y to the proprie^ of entering into tbe CoaDctls with the 
avowed object of paralysing them after giving an undertaking in 
tbe form, “I will faithfully discharge tbe duty upon which 1 am 
about to enter." Aa regards the fimt part all ^at is needed is to 
swear allegiaiice to tbe Sovereign of England, We find nothing in 
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tho CoogreM creed to prohibit it and as tong as oar objectlre of 
complete Swarajya can possibly be gained withia the British 
Empire vre see no barm in declaring oa oath or solemn affirmatioo 
what is an InoODtrorerfcible fact. That under existing conditions 
we owe allegiaooe to the Sovereign of England cannot be doubted 
whether we say so or not. We should have thought that the 
noQ'Oo-operater who has laid his cards on the table would be the 
last to hesitate in admittiog the truth. It is possible that the 
bureaueraoy may in the near future drive us to join the school of 
thought which jusists on independenee but so long as that event 
does not happen and tbs Congress and Shilaiat creeds remain as 
they ara we can find no re^ difficulty in taking the oath of atiegianoe. 
Thera may of course be people who have conscientious scru|dee in 
this req»ct but we are dealing ber-^ with the general movement and 
its principles. The objeotion based on tbs fatwj, has already been 
dealt with and we believe as we have suggested that it can be 
re moved by a further reference to the Ulemas. 

Tbb Duty Iufosed 

127. As to the second part of the olgeoHon we have do doubt 
whatever that a non-co operator who secures his election-to the 
Council with a distinct mandate from his constituency to obstmot 
tbs pr(K!eediogs at evsiy step (lu would be the case if our suggestion 
is adopted) can only "laitbfulty discharge the duty upon which he 
is about to enter*’ by ^tiiig in strict UHsozdaiiee with that mandate. 
The whole question turns upon what is the duty of a represeDtative 
of the people who is elected to an assembly by the suffrage of his 
countrymen and has pledged himself to follow a particular line of 
policy. We are clearly of opinion that such a representative 
would not only be failing in his duty but be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith if he swerves by a hair’s breadth from that policy. But 
it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of the oath 
is in conflict with the policy of obstruction as it involves an 
obligation to act under the provisions of the Act. We fail to 
sea any such conflict. It Is obvious that all obstruction to^ba 
effective must be <^ered in Moordanoe with the rules governing 
the conduct of business and so long as tbose rulM are ol^erved we 
can discover no dereliction of the duty undertaken. Obstructive 
tactics in relation to particular measures are a common feature of all 
legislative assemblies in the world and have never been considered to 
be anything but the exercise of a legitimate right. If such tacties 
can properly be resfflrted to in relation to particular measuree we 
cannot connive of any reason why they should be regarded as 
reprebcBsible If applied to a lai^s number of measures or to all the 

9 
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meaBQru wbiob brought forward, ^lianea h placed on tbe 
Preamble of the Act aod it is said that the dot? uudertahen by tbe 
oath implies acquiescence in the policy of Parliament therein set out. 

If that be so tbe oath conflicts with the settled conylotfons of many 
if not all the Moderates who have entered the Council after taking 
it. We are not aware that there is any school of thought in India 
which fully endorses the famous Declaration of August 20th 1917, 
which is reproduced in the Preamble of the Act. In tbe Calcutta 
session of the Congress of that year when both Moderates and 
Extremists sailed under the same colours the limitations contained 
in the Declai^tion of August 20ch were unanimously condemned and 
by none so vehemently as the present Moderates. Tbe foroibis 
characterisation of these limitations by Baba Surandra Nath Baneiji 
as a *‘rift in the lute” ie fresh in tbe memory of Congressmen. But 
qnlte apart from tbe attitude of the Moderate we can only express 
oor surprise at the calling in aid of tbe Pre^ble of tbe Act to 
explain tbe meaning of the oath of allegianoe. It is easy to show 
that such a use of tbe Preamble is ' wholly unwarranted, but for 
obvious reasons we refrain from going into the poroly legal aspects 
of the quesUoD which cannot have any reference to moro! considera¬ 
tions on which alone the objection to have any weight must be 
founded. We may however point out that the argument if carried 
to its logical end means that the moment a person takes the oath he 
is debarred for ever from taking exceptfou to any of tbe provisions 
of the Government of India Act which is absurd. We are therefore 
quite clear that there la no valid objeotiou to the oath of allegiance. 
It is said by our dissenting colleagues that *'no oonsoientlous person 
can stand for election with the avowed objection of wrecking tbe 
iustitution and take such an oath, and except by casuistry wr 
mental reservation can feel justified in adopting such a rourse.” No 
reasons are given for this dictum and we fail to see any justification 
for it. Strong words do not constitute ao ai^ument and we taka 
no further notice of the remarka We have given our reasons and 
1 eave the matter there. 

It is necessary to go into tbe evidence ou the i^fnt which is 
meagre but we give tbe following extroct from the statement of 
Pandit Harkarsn Nath Misra as a correct appreciation of the 
principle :— 

Q'—What aboat the oath of all allegiance f Does ft offer any obstacle in 
the way of Hon-co-operation 2 Will it 1% necessary for the Oongress to chsngn 
its cTe^ and give the mandate to tbe NonKio-operatots to go into the conncii* ? 

A.-—The party whieh wants complete independence without the British 
Empire, is very limited, and probably there are very few persons who do not 
Jibe to go into Council bat there are many who want to get Swaraj within tbe 
Empire and In that case oath of allegiance mnit sot stand mnch in your way. 
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128. The next objection raised is that eotr; into the Gonncils 
would bo inconsistent with the Non*eo*operstion resolution of the 
Congress, There is no doubt that such eotr; involves a material 
change in the progiamtne of Hon-Co-operation as passed at Calcutta 
and re-afiirmed at Nagpur and Abmedabad. la the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi “Bejeotion 0 ! courts, schools and councils is an 
integral part of the programme.'* All that this Committee or the 
All-India Committee can do is to make such recommendations as 
the; may be advised for the consideration of the Congress at its 
next regular session at Gaya. But when it is said that the sugg^ 
tioD W8 have made is ineonsistent with the principle of Non-eo> 
operation we entirely differ. As we have already observed we can 
think of DO higher form of Non-co-operation than entering the 
Councils and noo-eo-operating with the Government at every step. 

Brief History of the Clause 

139, It will not be out of place bera to give a brief bistory of 
the danse relating to boycott of Councils. As has already been 
looted out (sea paras. 13 and 14) this item did not find a place in 
the programme of Non-Co-operstton until after the Leaders* 
Conference had been held in Allahabad on the 2Dd June 1920 though 
the principle bad been enunciated rome time l^fore. We find that 
in an article contributed to tbe columns of the ‘*Nava Jivan** and 
reproduced in the “Young India” of &th June, 1920, Mahatma 
Gkmdhi gives rome very wholerome advice to the voters as to the 
qualifications they should insist on before voting for a particular 
candidate, and points out the desirability of sending tbe best avail¬ 
able men into tbe .Cminoik, Shortly after Lala Lsjpat Rai, in an 
article in his Urdu paper “Tbe Bande Mstaram," announced that be 

“resolved after much deliberation that he should not stand for 
election.” This article was reproduced in tbe “Young India*’ of 
June 30th, 1920, and was followed by a statement to the press 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi in which he welcomed the suggestion of 
Lala Legpat Rai and expressed tbe opinitm that “it would be a fine 
education for them if tbe electors are not to el«st anybody and 
unanimously to tell whosoever may seek their suffrage that be 
would not reprint them if he soogbt election so long as the Pun¬ 
jab and Ehilafat questions were not ^tisfactorily setded.** This 
BtatemsDt appeared in “Young India” of the 7th July, 1920, which 
sJro gave publiei^ to tbe repmrt of tbe Non-co-operotion Committee 
appointed at tbe Leaders* Conference held in Allahabad. It was in 
this report that the boycott of tbe reformed Couneile found a place 
fmr tbe first time sod was npeated dter a great struggle in the 
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Subjects Cotumittee io the resolution passed b; tba special session 
of the Congress in Calcutta. It will thus be Been that the idea of 
the boycott of Conneiis in the form adopted at Calcutta was not 
considered an essential feature of Non'Co-operation at the begin¬ 
ning and was only gradually evolved as better calculated to educate 
tbe country in the rights of citizenship; The principle underlying 
the Calcutta resolution was that the Government consolidates its 
power through the Councils and what it prohibits is co-operation 
with the Government which will help such consolidation. It is 
evident that so far from contributing to strangthen the power of 
tbe Government, the Non-co-operator, by carrjiog out tbe policy 
suggested by us, in the Councils, would be laying tbe axe at its very 
root. We see nothing in tbe Nagpur and Ahmedabad Congress 
lesolutioDS which can he taken to conflict with this view. 

Councils Thrive on Obstruction, 

ISO, Beliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma Gandhi 
contained in the following passage :—“ 1 submit that io a senes we 
CO operate by joining even though the object Is obstruetion. M<»t 
institutions, and a British Legislative Council most of all, thrive 
upon obstructioD. The disciplined obstruction of tbe Irish members 
mmle practically no Impression upon tbe House of Commons. Tbe 
Irish have not got the Home Rule they wanted.” (“ Young Jndia,” 
14th July, 1920). 

The aphorism that “ Governments thrive on obstruction” has 
become a copy-book maxim with some Non-co-operators who tear it 
out of tbe context and use It as a rule of general applicatfon. It 
is not realized that tbe argument has force only when applied to' 
obstruction by a minority such as that of the Irish mem^rs or of 
the Labour party In tbe House of Commons or of the non-official 
members In the pre-Reform Councils in India. ^ As soon as the party 
of obstruction commands a majority, its obstruction, instead of 
giving vitality to tbe Oovernment,.result8 in its total f^raiysis. In' 
countries where there is responsible Government the Ministry when 
its support fn tbe House dwindles down into a minority has to go 
nut and make room for a new Ministry representing the majority. 
In India tbe p>sition is different. The Government Is not respon¬ 
sible to the Houre or tbe country and Is not called upon to resign 
and give place to a new Government, But it cannot carry on the 
administration as a Government under tbs reformed constitution. 
Both tbe Government and tbe Councils established under tbe consti¬ 
tution must come to an end and tbe adnunistration must take tbe 
form of despotic rule. The Reform Act must go and tbe choice will 
be between a new Act according to tbe wishes of tbe people and 
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Daked ddspotism. Tho ailment that Governiaents thrive on ohs> 
tractfoQ has no applioatfon when the part? of obstruction is in a 
majoritT. Mabatmaji’s remarks maat be read in the light of the 
illastratioD he gives of the Irish membete in the House of Commons 
who did not exceed 1(K) in a House of 700. His observations would 
hold good only if the obstructionists fail to secure a majority. 

High Uoral Level. 

131. Another objection which at first sight appears to ha a 
serious one is that going into the Councils for the purpose of obstruc¬ 
tion will not be in keeping with the high moral level of the move¬ 
ment. We do not know what non-co-operation Is unless it be a 
series of obstructions carried to the extent of wholly pualysing the 
Government. Every boycott, he it of schools and colleges or of 
eooTts or of shops for the sale of foraign cloth or al(M)bolie drinks 
it nothing but obstruction pure and simple. If it is not descending 
from tbe high moral plane we occupy when we obstruct these insti¬ 
tutions we cannot conceive of any resison why it should be so if 
obstruction is offered to the working of tbe Councils, wbmh have 
helped to plunge the country in the suffering and misery we see 
around us. We maintain that going into the Councils with tbe 
avow^ object* of ending them if they would not mend, is not only 
not inconsistent with the principles of non-co-operation but is a 
manlier way oi grappling with an evil than running away from it, 

The Thkjry op Gift. 

132. Again it is said that the Reforms being a gift from (he 
Government, it is immoral to use them for tbe purpose oi destroying 
it. We cannot for a moment concede that the Beiorms, shadowy m 
they are, have come to us as a free gift from tbe Government. It 
may as Well be argued that the usurper, in restoring an infinitesimal 
part of the thing usurped to the real owner under compulsion, is 
making a free gift to the latter. But some kii^ of moral turpitude is 
said to be involved in tbe act of using a wea|M)D placed in our hands 
by tbe Government gainst the Governuient itself. It is like taking 
a sword from your adversary and using it to wrest the machine gun 
which he has trained upon yon. The weapon wielded by the Govern* 
meat under the reforms is a far mfghter one than that we can forge 
out of the scraps left to us. What we are aiming at is to render 
that mightier weapon useless against us by following tbe natural 
instinct of self-preservation. Obstruction being of the very essence 
of Parliamentary Government it is easy tu conceive that a 
sitnatioD may arise quiet apart from non-co’operation where in order 
to achieve so olucet of immediate vital importance it majr become 
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n^ssuy to set op wholesale oppoution to le^ urgent measures of 
undoubted utility. We can only repeat that we find it impossible 
to draw the line where obatruotioo ceases to be a virtue and 
Buddenly be«}mes a vice. The boycott of the Ckiuncils was not 
advised because it was*a pious act in itself, lo the article last 
quoted Malmtmaii says ; *'We boycott an institution because we do 
not like it or because we do not wish to co-OE»rate with its 
conductors. Id the matter of the Councils that latter is the decirUng 
reason." So that the boycott is really based on solid practical 
grounds and has nothing to do with tar-fetched roligioos or moral 
theories. We keep in view the real object and suggest an alteration 
in form on equally solid and practical grounds oi which no honour¬ 
able man need be ashamed and are met by the objectiojl oi immorality I 
2 io attempt is made to shots wherein the immorality lies, but it is 
assumed that if Mahatmaji i^vised a course of action it must have 
been on moral grounds and deviation from it is highly immoral, 
however much the oircumstanc^ might have chao^d since he gave 
the advice. It is forgotten that Mahatmaji besides being a great 
religious and social reformer is also a statesman of a very high order. 

Temptations 

133. The next argument that the Non-co-operators are not 
sufficiently disciplined to carry out the mandate oi the Congress 
atui are liable to temptations lumishes if true a sad commentary on 
the high moral level claimed for the followers of the movement. 
Happily we have no great misgivings on the subject. Mr. Aoey has 
effeouvely disposed of it by the following trenchent statement:— 

Mo. V. J. Patel— Q.—I want to know if the non-co-opetatois go to 
Legislative Councils are yon not aiiaid of tbeii: being cormptfed by these 
mftaeiioa 1 

A.—1 think we can ixttsiniy find oot a sufficient naotbei td penons who 
can stand this temptation, 11 the nation cannot tiud sufficient men who cau 
witbsiaud tnis teniptalioni ttien we Lave been behind in Uie race of political 
i^taiiuA and sboald am talk of a bold action ei^c inside or oatside the 
cuBneiU. 

Q.—Have yon not known instances in the past of nationalists failiag 
viotiius to temptation ? 

A.—WitM i say u i have to judge of nationalists who are backel by the 
mandate ot tbe Congress with their i^ignations m the bsmds of the Fmvincial 
congiesB Committee. Wben there is that fear behind them, they will be pledged 
to carry oat a Certain coogiesi policy, 

Q.—And if they fail to do it, then they will have to resign. With that 
conditioa yon wouta like to semi toe nationaluits to the Legislative Conneil t 

A,— Yes, 

Weakness of Human Nature 

134. Dr. Pattabi Sttarammiya of Andhra takes a gloomier 
view. He thinks that the uon-oo-operator is not free from tbs 
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weaknessaa of batnati aafiara and jg ae moob Habla to sucoomb to 
corroptin; infiuenees os bis feUownaan, Tb® learned Dr. is a keso 
observer of bamao oature as his statement shows bat has In this 
instanoa we venture to say overlooked ite brighter side. We are 
rare be will readily admit that nQn>m}-op®raHon can olaita as many, 
if not more, man ol robnst morai stamina as any other nation- 
having regard to our numbers, we are tempted to say, m many as 
balf a dozen other nations put together. Are we ready for the 
immediate Swarajya we are fighting for if we are doobtful of finding 
n few hundred men in the country who can withstand temptation of 
all kinds ? We deoline to give rooin to any ancb pessimism. It will 
be readily admitted that there is a serious lack of disripltne in the 
rank and file, but it Is impossible to shut one’s eyes to hundreds of 
recent Instances of sturdy Independence and selfless devotion which 
would do honour to any country in the world. 

Self-Bespbot and Dignity 

135. We next come to the point which above all othen has 
confirmed us in the opinion we bold but strangely enougb is used by 
our colleagues against us. The fact that a large number of distin- 
guisbed non-eo-onerators including the great leader of the movement 
are disqualified under the rules by the reason of the sentences 
passed on them is relied on in support of the argument that it will 
be inootisistent with our self-respect and dignity to enter into the 
Councils. Babu Rajandra Prasad says that in these oircomstancee 
it would be cowardice” to go into the Councils and he uses the 
word for want of a stronger term.' The ailment would be un¬ 
answerable if it were intended to 00 operate with the Government 
in the Councils, but having regard to tbs purpose for which tl» 
Councils are proposed to be utilised it not only loses ita foroe but 
furnishes the strongest reason in support of our recommendation. 
It is precisely because the Government has dealt with us so badly 
that it l^eomes our cleat duty to attack the stronghold it ot^upiee 
with all the energy wo can command and spare no paine to destroy 
it. The Government has not hesitated to adopt all imssible 
means to put down the movement and in doing so has, as we have 
shown, greatiy misused its nbwars. We are folly entitled to use 
all clean weapons available to us -both for offence and defence 
provided we can do en without violating any of the cardinal 
pHneipks of non-violent non-co-operation. We have bo far been 
fighting for our jnst rights and the government has leplied by a 
resort to general reprassion and the arrest and impHsonment of 
thousands of our earnest workers end eelflese patriots including the 
great originator of the movement. We have taken it nil in the true 
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spirit; of noD'Tfolsnt nooHsO'OperaUon. An opportanity now oSsn 
itself to vindicate our national ,seU-raepect by carrying tbe figbt 
in tbe same spirit into s new field of mstion* and we feel that we 
would tm wanting In oar duty imt only to oar eolleagoee In fall but 
to yonr ooantrv if we did not recommend tbe fullest use of that 
opportanity. We say that as long as oar men are in jail, as long as 
there is no change of heart on the other side, as long as the EhHefat 
and the Punjab wrongs are unredreasnd and Swaraj remains s 
distant goal, so long there can be no question of co-operation with 
tbe Government In any shape or form, and the only poH^ 
admissible consistently with our national dignity is a policy of total 
obstrnction wherever possible. This is oar reply to tbe repression 
and terrorism whiefa has caused each misery and suffering to 
thousands of our count^man and laid desolate thousands of homes. 
What is tbe reply that our colleagues who dissent from ns and 
those witnesses who would cling to tbe existing order of things 
have to give ? Their reply is, we shall in this great war of right 
against might continue to send our best men to the sacrifice, allow 
our work to come to a standstill and keep looking on while untold 
atrm»ities are being enmmittAd day after day but ebatl not touch 
one of tbe cleanest and most effective weapons which lies ready at 
hand. Are they doing their duty by our suffering coontryinen or 
we, wbo would Ic^e no time to grasp this powerful weapon and use 
it to the best advantage ? Is therr proposal consistent with the 
dignity of our manhood or ours 1 We leave these questions to be 
answered by the All-lndla Committee. 

Governm^t by Veto 

136. The next aigument that it is impossible to offer suocwsfnl 
obstruction to a Government armed with the power of veto ignores 
tbe elementary feet that there can be no greater paralysis of the 

' system than Government by veto. We do not consider it necessary 
to go further into the point. 

The Question op Majority 

137. Tbe real question is whether or not it is possible and 
probable to secure a majority of non-oo-operetors at tbe ensuing 
elections. Tbe evident^ adduced before us strongly supports tbe 
belief that we shall be in a very substantial majority in ^ tbe 
Provinces if tbe Congress and tbe Ehllafat declare in favour of 
entering Into tbe Councils. Even witnesses with a strong bias 
sgiunst such entry and unable to view It as anything but a nstiond 
disaster have no besibition in assuring us of a large majority if the 
necessary mandats from the two national assemblies is f(ffthcomiQg< 
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When a wifetiesa like Pandit Santanam of Lahore who apprebeoda 
pneral demoralisation in the eoantry if the bojrcott of the Coonoila 
in its pirasent form is removed or altered has no doubt of a majoritj 
and Is supported by Prof. Buobi Ram so lac as regards the Hindus 
and Sikhs and by Maulsna A.bdal Sadir on behalf of the Mussalm ins; 
we may be quite sore of the Panjab. Hare is the relevant extract 
from bis evidence :— 


PUNJAB. 

PandU K* Saidanam^ Qetural Secy., Punjab PrmiTicial Cangrsa 
Cemmiti^ to Mr. V. J, Patet 

Q.—Snpposieg lbs OoagresB gives a maadate that we sbotild capCare the 
Legisiative macfainery asd thereby obstruct the Qovt. in alJ possible ways; 
do yoa think that yoor provinee will send a majority of aoa-oo«operacots into 
tbe C^noili f 

a.—i am dbpos^ to betieve that, ia that case. Nan-co-o^ators will be 
in a ma^ity iu the coancils. If all the men now in jail oome eat, yon will 
have Boffioisnc capable candidates for the posts. 

Q.—Then the people have got 8 ufiS. 9 ient coaSdence in the Congress leaders 
that they would return a majority of them into the Ooancils. 

A.— 1 can Say tbss on b^aif of the Hindns and the Sikhs. 

Q —(H. Abdnl Qadir). Wtist do yoa say about tiie Stofaamedans f 

A.—(S. Abdnl Qidir). 1 hope that the Hohamedaas will Ktnra a majority 
of tbe Congressmen into the Councils. They wiU'foUow the lead of their leaders. 

There te a weighty body of evidence from tbe other Provinces in support of 
the same vtew. We give the following extract which will speak for them¬ 
selves :— 


BIHaB 

Mr, Rajtnira Prasad, to Pundit Motilal Nehru 

Q.—Having regard to the f«llng in yoni province do yon think that after 
the Congms has made it permissive) a'isaming tbe Congress makes it permissive 
toN. O. Os. to go into the Oonaorts, will the propaganda imong the el^torates 
asking them to vote for Congressmen be snooessfui, having regard to the tem¬ 
perament of the people f 

A. It is difficult to answer that question. 

Q. What I mmm is this. Is the feeling a^nst tiie connetta so etrong 
that if the oongrese merely makes >t permissive to N. O. to enter tbe 
councils can the electorates be educated to send a laige number of Non-co¬ 
operating candidates to the councils f Do yon expect a majority in that case of 
N. 0. O. councils 7 ‘ . 

A. I think if N. 0. <k. are allowel to go and if they cawy on ptop^nda 
they might capteire a majority of votes. 

Q.—Then the feeling depends on what the congress sa^ 7 
A.—^Yes, very much. , . 

Q.-The common people will not think that now that Mahatma Gandhi is in 
jail we ate going back on the congress rMolutionas ^med by him 7 

A. Tto prratige of the congress now to so great that it may carry the 
people witi) it to a comiderable extent. 

’ Q.—What do you expect f It may or may not f 
A. it may if the congress removes the ban, 
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Q The fact wa are going b&ck oa the oongnts lesolatios as it was 
started by ^hatma will hare little e&ct t 

A. 1 think BO. It is possible to capture a good number of Beats if it is 
thought desirable. 

UNITED PBOTINCES 

Harken Nath Misra^ Get^al Secretary, D. P Froviaa ji 
Congress Uommiilee, Allahaiad—to Hakim Sahi 6 . 

Q. What ia your opiuioa about the coauoiis f 
a. We adsoei^ tbe boycott of oonneils. 

Q. If you think that the Constructire pit^ramme Is cot sufficient atul if 
the Congress decldol that you ^ouid go into the oouncils and make it im possible 
for the CO op^toie to co-operate with &e Gorernment, and lay esery eort at 
obstruction in their way do you th'Ck yon wUl go into the councils with tbe 
coQgre» mandate. 

A. It is 'rary difflcslt to go into the oouncils with congress mai^tr, 
because there is the ‘'Uleniaii Fatwa” and unless that ^twa is chnuged, there Is no 
use goir^ into the oonneils. 

Q, Suppose the Fatwa te changed, ^en, do you think, you will get a 
msionty of non-co-onerators in the councils ? 

A. 

Q—What barm are the ffioderates doing by entering the eouBcils t 
A —There are very few Uoderates in this country, and they have no chance of 
doing any mischiet to our cause except tbrongb tbe couneils and if we do not 
give them this chance there would have been no Itfuderste in the council and 
could not have done any mischief at all. 

Q.—In this country as well an abroad ? 

A —Specially in England, so that ha would not have had the chanos of 
going abrrad. 

Q —.Then, there are many things which I w<Mild ask yon about the work 
that tbe non-co-operators can do by going into tbe Councils, for instance, tbey 
ran vote the Budget and taxation, they can thwart and can leave tbe Council at 
any time. 'Hiey wonid luit have voted tbe address of the Prince of Wales if the 
N. C. Os. would have been in the councils ? 

A.—iutn not 80 very keen about beneStlng the country, bnt I am very keen 
to throw ont tiie Uoderates by entering the Connoil, and snecessfally obstructing 
tbe council. 

Q —Do yon think that if the N. C. O's get a mandate from tbs congress 
there will be majnti^ of aon-co-apeiutors in the Coniudl from tlm U, P. t 
A. —^They would get a thundering majority. 

ASSAU 

Syt. Omeo Kumar Das, Secretary, D. C. C., Teepur,—to Panditji 
< 1 .-—Are yon in {mrticnisr against going into the Conncils, or bemiuse you 
think that there will not be a majarity of tbe Congressmen therefore we sbonld 
not go into thtm 1 

A. —We expect a maprity. 

Q —If the Congress passes a resolution that yon may go into the Connells, 
do you expect a majority of Congressmea Will be returned to conncils from 
your district f 

A.—We expect a majority, 

Q,—And if the Congress leaves It to will of the people to do as they 

please f 

A. Then 1 am afraid, there will be no majority. 
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Q. And wb; should job e&j that job ahoold aot xemove the bojeott oI tl^ 
Gonncils 7 

a. BecBBse the preseiit councils haTe no power to execnte the resolutions 
thej paw. 

MAHABASHTBA 

Mr. N, C, Kelker, Member of ike A. 1 . C. C, and Working CommUiee 

to Fmditji 

Q.—Do job expect a majoritj ot iion>co>operstor8 to enter the Oonneils at 
the i^t electloB it tto congress allows H. C. Os to enta tile (»Bncils t 
A. A large nambet of H. 0. O’e can get into the conncils. 

Q.—Do jon expect joar electorate wilt retarn a fairlj large majoritj ol R. 
C. Os to the Cooncils 7 
A. —I am QBite sure, 

Q.— For present U the CoogKes recedes from that position and sajs ; 
We leare it to job to enter the Gonncils or not. As things stand at present, 
do jon think atajoritj ot the eteotorate will send anj non-co-o^rators 
to the Cooncils 7 
A.— i think so. 

Q.—Will ti^ft be a majoritj of N. O. Os.ln tim Connoile 7 
A.:—1 cannot gire anj assnranoe as to a majoritji hot (he men who can 
retied npon can ent^. 

0. Pi MARATHI 

Dr, B, S, Munji, to the President 

Q.— i soppoBA when jon are thinking of goii^f into eonncils job think job 
will hare a clear majority 7 

A.-'— Yes, at least in mj piovinoe I am confident ot a nationalist majoritj. 

BEBAR 

Mr. M. S. Anepf Pre&i^iU, Congress CommUtee, Btror, to Dr, Amari 
Q.—Do job think if the Congress were to give a mandate for going into the 
CoancQs job will a miqoritj 7 

far as mj Province is concerned I have not the least doubt abont it. 
Q,—.Do jon think th^ ev^ it the Mossalmans decide not to go into the 
coBnoils jon wilt have a majoritj 7 

A.—Even then we can get a majoritj. In the electoral roil their nambsi is 
not very preponderating, 

KABKATAK 

Mr. Angade (Ntm-Brahmin) 

Q.—Yon Said that jonr statements were only as awards jonr province. I 
will ask yon to give jour recommendation as regards the whole of India. Apart 
from the qoestiun ol anitj taking It all round, wonld job advise entry into the 
Connoile for t^e whole of India 7 
A.— Yes, 

Q.—And wonld jon suggest titat the Congress should give a mamiate to the 
noB'Co-operators 7 

A.— ^They titoold relax the rule. - . « •, « 

Q.—Do yon expect to have a majority of non-oo-operators in the Connciis f 
A,—I think 60 , This would be obtained for the whole of India. 
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andhba 

Mr. V, B<mdas, Madras, io Mr, C. BajagopcdacJiariar 

Q.—If yon cannot; get the NattonaliitB in a majoxity into the ConnoilB 
wonid yon still pi^r to go iiiU> the ConneiU ? 

A.—If 8iere is no chance of the KationaUats g^tiag into the Councils in 
lat^ nninhera so as to form a majority, 1 ironld not prefer to go into the Qouneilt. 

Q,—You are only tn favonr of going into the Councils if we ^t a good 
tnajority. Then, are we to sicertain this beforehand or actually standiDg and 
getting the seats and refusing to entei'if we do not form a majoTity ? 

A,—We shall get a majority in the conncils. 

Q.—What do you say to Mr, Fattabbiu’s remark that the communal 
Interrsts hare b*^ ba^ on communities is such that U we now ran . 
candidates into the couooils cannot get a majority 7 

A,—I do not ag^ with this view. With r<^id to Hindus, we have no 
trouble at alt. With regard to Brahmin and Non-Brahmin question if the Non- 
Brabmin feeling is strong against the Brahmins, then they shcnld stand aloof. 

I think we can find suSeiently larp nnmber of candidates from Non-Brahmina 
to go to the councils, 

TAMIL NADU 

Mr, A. Bavgamamy Ayyangar, to PmiU Mdihd Nehm 

Q.—>Ton spoke about capturing the majority of teats in the council. How 
is one to be sure of'this majority 7 We can only act upon such data as we can 
get. I dare say we can give them. What is your experience of Madras 7 Do 
you tbiok they will retarn a majori^ 7 

A.—If the Congress advices entry into tlm coum;il, I exp^ thedeotoiMe 
to return a majority of CongreEsmeii. 

Q —If toe c»ngress does not 7 

A,— £ don’t expect a majority. The congress must definitely say that 
Congri smen can enter th» council. 

Q.—Supposing yon expect a majority and in the result yon happen to be in 
a minority, wilt you still go into the council 7 

a.-No. ^ 

Q,—You win keep toe ^ts empty f 

A.— Yes. 


Mr. S. S&lyamurii, io Mr. V. J. Patel 


Q.—Do yon think that in lien of the existing non-Bzabmin councillor yon 
can pre|«w‘ the electorate for the ctection of non-Brahmins who will sym- 
patotie with the principles of the mingrete 7 


A,—pie oongrete movement has ronsed the eonselonsn^ of toe people 
dnriog the last 18 montlra. It is easier to get a majority for us in the 
legislative bodies than it was before. So many men have gone to jaiL 
The crontry has nndorstood what sort of people the congressmen are as a 
clast. The electors will give more support to Congress candidates than they 
would hare done at the last election. Mot’s OTnsctence has been Improved 
because new idealB have penetrated toem now. They have undented that the 
Congress sta^s for ramething sober and imtrkiiio. It was really doubtfur 
at tbs lart elOTtion to have seenred toe majority. Chances are much bettel 
tbn time than they were last tune. 
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Mr. jthd Qadir Sidd^e^ FreiidiTii of Nimar DUi, Congnss 
Committee, and Vice-President^ of Fiv^idal EhUafai CoomiUu, C.P., 
Hindustani, to Hakim Afmal Khan 
Q.—If CoQgress wants that we should go to the conndt joq a 
ssaiotity in the Council of non-ot-opeTators in this Frovtace f 

A.—Yes, we can get nan>G(Hopeiatoi8 in majoiit; tor the Conncil. 

Q.—Wh&t is toe opinion ol the Mnsealmans of this Province for going to 
toe Conncil t 

A.—Oal; on acConnt of the Fatws the; will he8.tato to go to toe Conncil. 

Mr. V. D. Salpek^r, President D. 0 , C., 

OMmdwara, to Mr, V. J. Paid 

Q,—Snppose yon wonW gets majority in theeonneiL If the congress 
gives a mat^ate toat non-eo-opeiatois sbonid go into the coancils lor the 
pnrpott not of co^per^ing, bat for ol^tiaoting is the very home of the 
esemy^ then would yonr prorince return a majority of the non<oo*operataiB ? 

A,—If there is fufiScient propaganda as we bad at the time of the boycott 
of conncils, then non^eo-opetators would get a majority in tte Joc^ Legie* 
lative ConnoSls, in we timre is toe Congress mandate to the effect. 

Mr. G. C. Varma, Juhbulpors, to Dr. M. A. Anesri 
Q.-'lf toe Congress gives you a mandate that you should capture the 
CouncHe, do you think you wilt have a majority of H. C, Os in the councils 7 
A.—Yes. 


GOJBAT 

Mr. Yagnih, to Mr. P; J, Paid 

3 .—Snppose toe Congress gives the- mandate and the Gujrat Provineiat 
Congress Committee not listening to the advice of its President advises its 
meml^re to go to the Councils, 1 want to know whether from Gnjrat constitnsn* 
eies yon would get a sntotantial majority of H. C. Os, Has the electorate got 
tost confidence in congress OTganisations ? 

A.— Within Gnjrat proper, given all the conditions yon mention, I think 
ft likely toat we sbonid have a majority but not such a majority of more 
75 per i^nt, as would be necemaiy for making olettaction effective. 

BEKGAL 

Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta, to Mr, V. J. Patel 

Q.—Taim the ^Mutncil electorate in year province. If a referendum were 
taken among the council electorate to-day, do yon think there would be a 
majority for the boycott of coancils or a majority in favour of entry into the 
conneils 7 

A,—If yon get the congress to say that the councUs are desirable the 
majority will come round, but until the congress says so 1 doubt whether yon 
will get a majority amongst the voters even. It all depends upon the Congress 
resolution. 

Q.—If too Congress resolution iseban^, 1 a, the congress permits entry 
Into the Lonneils, then even without propaganda in favour of the counoits, you 
would get a majwity of p^plc in favour of entry into toe Connells 1 

A.—1 think so. 
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Sbrijat Satyeadfa Obaodrs Mitta, Secrrtaty, Bengal Pio^mcial committee, 
in giving his pointd ot diffaence f^om the spokesman {Mr. J, M, Sen Onpta}, 
stated;—> 

1 was one ot those who stood as a candidate and 1 felt that we shonld enter 
Into the council. But subsequently we fonnd, as 1 see it now, that we wonld 
have been wrong to enter mto the council. It was right that we withdrew on 
the following grounds:— 

EirsUy, we had Terj little dian« to have the majority, tg., Mr. C. E, Dass 
vaa a candidate and he had a livd—a big zemindar. Tbongh he bad gr^t 
ctumce, yet he waa not at»olat^y certain. Ur. Cbakravar^ h»i also vtitj 
little cnance. I oite the ex^^ to riiow yon the pro^f that we were right not 
to enter ^e t^nncil as we bad very little chance to have the ma^rity. Now 
it Is quite different. We have now chance to get the majority. 

138. We have given the above extract to show that there is s 
general belief in the country that a majority of non-co-operators can 
reasonably be expected to be returned to the Councils if the 
reqoisito sanctioo is given by the Coogreea and the Khilafat, There 
is some evideoce to the contrary but it ia of less weight Mid volume 
and the reasons on which it is based are far from convincing. 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel and Dr. Fattabht Sitarmi^ya aro the strongest 
witnesses on the other side. The opinion of the latter has been 
quoted in part 1 oi this chapter, Mr. Vallabbhai Fatal gives similar 
evidence. Both of these gentlemen would have ns believe, even if 
Mahatma Gandhi were free and threw in the whole weight oi his 
irresistible iuflaence on the side of the Councils, be would make little 
impression on the pabUc. They take extrome views which not only 
find no support in the rest of the evidence but are in direct conflict 
with the one great factor with those who count on a majority have 
to contend against viz. the implioit faith of the people in Mabat- 
maji's sayings without regard to their applicability to a particular 
case. This is now taken by friends and foes alike as too clearly 
established to admit of any doubt whatever and has in our opinion 
influenced these witnesses themselves to some extent at least in 
taking the extreme position they have. 

Hex of Evidence. 

139. The net result of the evidenro on the whole question of 
entry into the Cmmcils given by this imposing axray of 302 witnesses 
examined In the light of cold reason is that there is a good deal 
of bouest misapprehension of the true bearings of the question in 
the country. Many of them have so accustomed themselves to 
think of the Counoils as s contamination that they are unable to 
consider any proposal relating to them on the merits. Most of 
those who are preiared to discuss the question are either compelled 
to modify their original opinions beyond reeogsitioD or And them 
selves landed ib ahsurditiei. Some few have no doubt loai&toiaed 
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tbeir groand bat it win Almost invariably ba fonnd that they bave 
done so on tbe basis of assnmptlon, tbe instifleation for wbicb it 
ia not always aasy to dfsenrar. At tba banb of it all there fa a 
vague undefined fear of some dire cataBtronby befalling tbe nation 
tbe motaent non>co-ofteratorB enter the OonRcJla even tboucb it be 
to end them. There ia enongh material in the evidence to indicate 
what is tbe true lead required by the country, bnt the bare opinions 
of the witnesses apart frow tbe reasons on which they are based do 
not carry us far, 

Witnesses jn favour of Entry into Councils. 

140. We next tobe the witnesees who s« in favour of entering 
tbe Connells. Tbe total nnmber of tbeue according to the general 
olassifieation (tbe absobtte ancnrecy of which, as ha* already been 
^ted, is not voncbed for) is 163 and oat nf thin only 15 are shown 
in favour of a policy of total obatruetion. This doe® not mean^ that, 
the remaining 'witnesses are against the polier. The great Tnanojdtv 
of them wbo have been queationed on the snhjent have in tbwr 
ora] evidence made it qnite clear that they would stand by the 
mandate of tbe Congress, whatever it is. Tt. may be eafely said that 

anmog these 163 witnenees very few will be found to be definitely 

Bgsiost tbe policy of obstrnetion in prineiplo. The general sei^a 
seems to be in favour of wmcerted setion on the linea laid down pf 
tbe Congress, and the apparent “ grading off’ merely reppesentii the 
extent to which each groun i* prepared to go ff left to itself-^ There 
Is therefore no danger whatever of the difFerent gronns polling e»ft 
its own way They are all actuated by the one common dsRire to 
Bee that the Ceuncile are not exploited by the Government to enp- 
press the movement. While some will not be Batisfied with any- 
‘tblog short of s total prevention of the evil, others are content to 
minimise it as far as possible. This does not ahow that they ■wHi 
not welcome totol prevention if that ie pnasihle. To illostrate 
above remarks we give below extracto fmm the etatertients of Dr- 
Mooniee (0. P. Marathi), Mr. Aney. {Rerar) awl Mr A. Ranga- 
Bwami Iyeni»r (Tamil Nadu) wbo do not insist on total obstruction 
as a condition precedent. 

Thr. B, R. Miunijit gii^stionfd hp Mr. K P'lf'*! 

Q. Yoa said tn Mr. Rajagnpslohariar that yon wnold co-onowle wlipm ce* 
oiterfttfoii was asij nn0f>4p veht^m it was 

directs yoo to go tbAte to oaralyse the (lovArnment will von do it f 

a. We sball carry out the mandatfl of tbe CnngreM. 

Mr. Mt S. Pr^fid Proninc^l PoKor'‘Sf Ctmm Sernr, 
qiUfHontA ha Thr. dnxari 

Q. What mandate wonld yon Hk* the f!tmerf«K to give ? ,. 

A. If the NationaliatB ue in a maiorlty is the oonnoUs and are callable 
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aobieviBg wbat tiiey arant, then tbej ahoald tr; to ee^ire ^ima on toe 
tnbjeots mentioned by the congress , or otherwise they ehoald wreck the coanoiU. 
They can take any attitnde they too(^ 

Mr, RsmgaswajKs g^stion^ by Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q, There ie another view pnt iorward that we toosld ^ into the conneils 
and carry on responsible oo>operation that is to say co-operate where OoTem- 
ment is wiling to pve as something in the w^ of constractiae programme, 
National Edaoation, and the rest of It and obstraot the Goreinment where we 
feel it a neoe^ry to do 

A. If we have a clear majority I do not think we need do that, 1 would 
go toraii^t away to start obstrnetion. 

Q. Then this is really the position wbito M.t, Das insist^ at the time of the 
Galcatta Congress. I quite see th^. Yea bam not changed the siews since 
the calcntta congress f 

A. I hare always been «d that opinioo, 1 hare of coarse sabmitted to toe 
dmisiw of the congress. 

—When yon go into the Conneil and when we an ask^ to say wbat oar 
attitnde k, are yoa to say that we are oat there immediately if possible to wreck 
the Reform Act or not t 

A-—Geitoinly, yon are there to wmek the Ac^ 

We do not propose to gire estractsfrom the eridence of the witnesses who 
favonr entry into tlto Conneils ss we have refoted in a crmiprtoea»ise form to 
the sarions degrees ot obstmetion they advocate. 

Other Objections Disposed of 

141 . Wa have also dealt with the arguments of our disaenting 
colleagues ^ far as they arc covered by tbe evidence of witnesses. 
Poe tbe rest we find nothing but generalisadons and laying down 
of moral precepts which with doe deference we think are quite out 
of place. ' For instants we find a nice dietinctiou drawn between 
wrecking tbe Councils from inside and bringing about the same 
result from outside. Tbe latter is commendable and tbe former 
immoral. We have shown that the latter is impossible and the 
former is the only means of doing it Tbe 'moral plane' argument 
has already been sufficiently ditoussed. Then it is said that diarchy 
is sell exposed and there ie no need of our going into tbe Councils 
to wreck the Reforms, relisnoe being placed on no less an authority 
than Sir Valentine Cbirol, But surely we are not suggesting entry 
into the Connells for the w^ademieal purpt^e of fupving tbe failure 
of diarchy or the success of some other ‘archy’. If the wrecking of 
the Reforms which has so far been the main plank of tbe Congress 
platform is now unnecessary, why not withdraw tbe boycott alto¬ 
gether and leave things to take their own course. This would 
save much valuable time proposed to be spent in tbe futile attempt 
to induce voters to abstain from the polls and will enable tbe workers 
to give their undivided attention to the constructive prt^ramme 
with its inevitable consequence of workers being picked out one by 
one and safely lodged in gaol As for the dietum of Sir Valentino 
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Cbirol^ we eanool be too careiul to guard against expioitation ' 
Engliah publlciste at a time when a general electloQ is immioent. 
Nothing is more likel; to take as o9 the right course than a read; 
a^pt^ee at their face vaiae of statements made and opinions 
expressed to serve political ends in England. 

“Comb Into My Pablotjr” 

142. Our esteemed collesgues have put in the forefront of 
their note an extract fiom a recent atterauoe of Sir George LI>^d. 
We confess we fail to see its bearing on the question at issus. It 
is the usa^ “come into m; parlmir” invitation to which we are 
fairly well used and does not even possess the merit of originality. 
More to the point would have been the opposite sentiment which 
you get by the simple process of reversing the name of the speaker 
and shifting the scene to Westminster. Here is what the British 
Prime Minister says on the sulgeot:— 

“ The Non-co operation movement at the present time is in a 
state of collapse. What part It will take in the next eieettoiL we 
cannot tell, what influence the non-co-operators and men of that 
kind will exert upon those elections, t cannot predict. A good 
deal will depend upon the kind of representatives ohosen at the 
next election whether they will be men of moderate temper, snob 
as those who constitute the present legislature, men who are honestly 
and earnestly doing their best to make this new constitational 
experiment a success, or whether they will be there as men who are 
simply using all powers of the machine in order to attain some 
purpose which is detrimental to British rule and subversive of the 
whole system upon which India has bean governed up to now. 
That ia why I say that the most Serious and most trying time which 
will constitute the real test of succew of this effort is yet to come. 
I think it is right that we should say that^ if there is a change of 
that kind in tbe ebaraoter of the legislature and in the purpose of 
those who are chosen in design of responsible and chosen leaders of 
the Indian people that would constitute a serious situation and we 
should have to take it into account. One thing we must make 
clear, that Britain will in no circumstaiM^s relinquish her nspon- 
sibility to India •* * * wjH take whatever steps are 

necessary to discharge or to enforce them.” 

This is exactly what we have ourselves foreshadowed, the only 
difference being that while tbe British Prime Minister has uttered 
vague and veiled threats, we have laid our cards on tbe table and 
disclosed every move we intend to mah:e., 

Inteb-Coumunal Jealousies 

143. Oor colleagues bftve made spiusing retoreoce to 'iotor* 
10 
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eomffinD»l Jealoiuies.* We eeo qtiite nodersteDd differenees arising 
on eommanal questiona in the Counoila wbere the ordinary buaioeas 
is tratisaei^d on normai lines, but wbeo all that has to be done is 
either lo wreck the Councils or to keep away from them according 
as the Non>oo-operators are in a majority or a mfoority we see little 
reason to apprehend so exhibition of eotnmanal or other jealousies* 

No English Parallel 

144. It will be obserred that in attempting to meet our 
proposals reasons are often given which are applicable only to co¬ 
operation within thaCoQDcils and notbing is better calculated to iilos- 
trate the force of this remark than the connection in which the long 
extract frem ^abatmaji's Calcutta speech is quoted by oar collea¬ 
gues at the end of their note. He is there merely answering the 
argument which he baa himsalf crystallised in the opening part of the 
quotation and bis references to obstruction and paralysis of the 
Goveriimaut as a student of Etiglish History can mean nothing 
more than the sort of obstruction that has been and contd possibly 
be offered from time to time in English political Institutions. We 
have alreaiiy dealt with the maziut iastitutious thrive on 
obstroction” and will hero simply point out that the word “obstruc¬ 
tion" is a misnomer whan applied to majorities in English politics, 
which do not merely obstruct but carry everything before them. It 
Is the weapon of minorities only and has as Mahatmaji rightly says 
proved very ineffeotive. A sitoation like the one in which we are 
p1ae<^d oaiioot possiUy arise in a self-governing (muntry. We may 
without any breach of confidence refer to the fact that bad it not 
been for the practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 1920 
many of the prominent workers would not have supported the 
boyoitt in the form in which it appeared in the Calcutta resolution. 
We have little doubt that when Idabatisaji was referring to obstruc¬ 
tion in his speech at Calcutta he had this fact present to his mind. 

Stalemate Imminent 

146. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting to 
something like a stolemate and a fresh opening is necessary to clear 
the way for the main attack. We must either go forward or back¬ 
ward. It is impossible in our opinion to stand where we are for soy 
length of time. There can be no doubt that if India Can make real 
and substantial progress towards non-violence, removal of untoueb* 
ability, inter-communal unity, boycott of foreign cloth and national 
educRiion, she can easily ^ wrest Swarsj without Non-co-operation or 
civil disobedience. Realising, however, that this is not possible for 
a long rime to come, the Ahmedabad Congress advie^ a resort to 
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oivil disobedience. Mass or individuai civil disobedietioe on a 
enffietendy lai^e scale to ioioe the issue being out of the question 
ior tbe present, we most have eometbing else as nearly approaohing 
eivU disobedience as possible. Wbtle there is a gonerst desire for 
that ‘eometbing’ among tbo^ who are against entering into the 
CouDoits no definite and workable suggesuon has been made bjr 
any of them. 

Conclusion 

146 . We are not oonoeroed with the success or failure of 
diarchy or with the opinions of political parties in England to serve 
tlmir own political ends. What we are deeply concerned with is 
tbe fact that ^giand is keeping us down and saving her face before 
the civilised world under cover of those sham councils and the 
mendacious propaganda about their representative character. This 
m felt by Indian ^Nationalists of all ahadea of opinion and tbe demand 
for counter-foreign proiu^oda is increasing day by day. But it is 
futile to compete with powerful England with her enormous 
resources and world influence, with ber expert diplomacy which has 
enabled hmr to thonwghly pervert and use one of our ablest country- 
meo to go round tbe world at our expense as a Government pro¬ 
pagandist, speak on our behalf and assure tbe great liberty-loving 
nations of tbe West that Gandhi Is a craok-brained idealist, that 
his arrest and imprisonment are a triumph of British justice and 
that wa are a happy and contented people. Before you are able to 
clothe a millionU) part of tbe vast population of India in band-spoil and 
baod-woveo kbaddsyr# before you can supply an infinitesimal fraction 
of the demand for national educational Institations, before any 
appreciable progress oan be made iu the removal M untouohabiHty, 
before you can extricate yourself from tbe vicious cirele, which has 
effectively frustrated your efforts to restore inter-communal unity 
we warn you that you will have complexly gone under, unless you 
open your eyes to the pressing need of tbe hour. Theories and 
d<%mas are all very well in their own way but they will not carry 
you far if you ride them to death. Knock these Councils on tbe 
head, and you will accomplish what millions spent in foreign propa¬ 
ganda cannot achieve. Wreck the Eefonas and you will smash at 
one blow tbe hogs superstructure of world-wide deception which 
has cost millions to build up. 

• In view of the dissent of our learned colleagues, we have felt 
ourselves compelled to* devote mcure space to this sulgect than vre 
bad intended. Our only apology lies in ttie fwst that we feel strongly 
about it and are couvinoed that it will be a pditioal blunder to 
throw away tho opporUfoit^ which is about to oiler itself. We have 
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sbowo wb«t can be a(»»)iDpiished if we are returned in a majority. 
If we are wrong in expecting a majority we loae littie by a trial 
strength at the poles but gain much by promoting tbe constructive 
work to an extant otherwise impossible at least in the province 
where repression reigns supreme. In case we are debarred from 
entering the contest we lose even less but demolish all pretence for 
the representative character of tbe Councils. If however our 
imlleiMraea are wrong and the opportunity is allowed to slip by. we 
must be prepared to submit to existing tmnditions for anotber three 
years | and he will be a bold prophet who can say what will happen 
meanwhile. 

We have had our say and leave tbe decision of this most 
important question of tbe hour in the bands (rf tbe All-India Con* 
gress Committee. 

Jjmal Khm. JKritfai A’eAr«. F. J, Fatd. 

146 (a).—The following further note was received from Hakim 
Ajmal Ehan on tbe question of entry into Councils:— 

‘‘The instructive pn^ramme, being the basis of all our actions, 
we should have reimmmaDded nothing else but the working of it. 
As 1 cannot, however, shut my eyes to tbe obvious fact thac with 
tbe exception of a lew provinces, we are not only making any 
progreu in This direction, but are actually going backwards, 1, 
therefore, recommend entry into the councils with the sole object 
of proving that tbe Reform Scheme is useless, and with a view only 
to make its working impossible. If the whole' of our Congress 
organisation, from top to bottom, were to take up tbe constaructive 
programme in right earnest and push it through with a Brm deter¬ 
mination, which 1 very much doubt it would, I believe we should 
not feel tbe neressity of having to call to our aid any other stimnl- 
sot, snch as entry into the Councils. 

Dtlhi, mh October, 29^. AJMAL SHAN.” 

[fransk{fe4] 


CHAPTER VlL 

OTHER PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(A) Local Bodies 

147. Ths position of these institutions in relation to Non-co* 
operation is peculiar, Tbe Congress, whilst it calls upon the Non- 
(K)-operfttora to boycott the Coaccilt, maho no express provision 
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reg»rdiQg tbeir fti titade towards these institutions. The evidence 
adduced before tie sbows that the conditions prevailing in the 
country vary from province to provinoe. The principles of Non-co- 
operation have however not been strictly applied even where Non-oo- 
operators are in a majority. Both sets of witnesses whether for or 
egainst the entiy of Non-co-operators into the Councils mostly 
favour the capture of Imml bodies and do not mind the co-opeimtioD 
with the Government which it necessarily involves. In actual 
practice we find that in the great majority of Municipalities and 
7.iOcai Boards, the Non co-operators are in a minority and chat it is 
only in rare cases that they have captured them. While we find 
instances of partiri Non-eo-operatfon here and there, full Co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government appears to be the general rule. Having 
regard to the fact that we have not yet embarked upon total Non- 
co-operation with the Oovemment la all matters and that our pro¬ 
gramme, being a progressive one Is at present confined to definite 
items which do not include local bodies, we consider it unwise to 
extend It in this direction. What the situatioo demands is a clear 
pronouncement by the Congress on the subject, as considerable 
doubt prevails in the country as to whether or not it is open to 
Non-co-operators to seek election to these bodies. It is clear that 
these institutions do not stand exactly on the same footing as 
Legislative Councils. They enter more deeply into the daily life 
of the people. Wo find that experiments to inttodu«ffl Non-co- 
operation into tfae^ institutions in various degrees are l^ing tried 
in certain parts of the country. It is difficult to estimate the 
measure of success which will be obtained by these experiment. 
Whilst therefore we think that it will be unfair to the bodies 
concerned to check their «5tivitles towards Non-co-operation, we 
do not feel that the time is ripe to call upon the cmintry geoeiaily 
to follow tbeir example. We therefore racomtueud that in order 
to dear the p<»iUoti it should be declared that it Is desirable for 
Non-co-operators to seek election to Municipalities and District or 
Local Boards with a view to facilitate the working of the construc¬ 
tive programme, but that no hard and fast rules be at present laid 
down to regulate or restrict the aetivities of . Non-co-operating 
members beyond advising them to act in harmony with local or 
Provincial Congress oi^anisations. 

(B) Boy<xwt of Govbbnmest Eduoational Institutions 

148. We are of opinion that the boycott of Government Educa¬ 
tional Institutions is sound in principle and must be maintained as 
an ideal to be always kept in Tiaw and followed but we recommended 
strict adberenoa to the BardoU raeolutioa io regard to thsm b^ 
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suspending for the present all active propaganda calling upon boya 
to come out of scbiKits and eollegas. As r^oired by that resolution 
reliance should be placed upon the superiority of National acbools 
for drawing sebolers from Goveroment {nstitutioos and not upon 
picketing or other at,gre6sive propaganda. 

The first care of every province should be to put the exietiDg 
National acboola on a sound duanci^ basis and improve their 
efficiency. The opening of new institutions without adequate 
proviaioo for their support should not be encouraged. 

(c') Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 

149. This boycott is aUo sound io principle and most be 
msiutained as an ideal but litigants (^nnotlm expected to avoid 
the Law CourtB without being provided with an effective substitote 
therefor. Effort should therefore be oonoentrated on the establish- 
ment of panchayats and the cultivation of a strong public opinfou 
in their favour. It is also necessary that provinces which have 
gone beyond the Congress resolutions io impomng disabilities upon 
practising lawyers as such should withdraw those disabilities and 
put these lawyers on the same footing as others who have sign^ 
the Coogreas creed and possess the requisite qualification for holding 
office under Congress organizations. The right of electors to elect 
wbom they please should not be restricted by rule. 

The principle ol no defence and no bail should be followed by 
NoD'Co-operators suiciised of offences of a political nature hot need 
not be extended to other oases Civil or Criminal in which parties 
should be left to tbeir own discretion. 

We therefore recommend that for the piusent workera should 
confine tbeir activities to the establishment of paoobayats and 
making them more efficient. We also reimmmeod that all existing 
disqualifications of practising lawyers as such be removed. 

(I?) Right of Privatb Defence 

150, Apart from the risk of violence involved in the exercise 
of the right of private defence there is nothing to the Congress 
resolutiODs to prevent such eisrcise. It is well known that many 
Congresmen pledged to noo-eo-oimration while believing in it as 
the only feasible course open to them have adopted non-violence 
as a policy, and not as a religions faith with the sole purpose of 
gaining the triple object of the movement This is true generally 
of Mohammedans and also of a considerable number of Non-Muslims. 
The belief in the soundness of the ptineiple being there, it makes 
DO diSerenod whether it ia based on religion or prude neei and SQ 
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loog as the policy is not definitely given up both schools of thought 
ara iKiond to adhere to it with full faith and without the least 
attempt at evasion. We see no Justification however to enforce 
the rule where the reason on which it has been b^sd by the school 
of prudent^ does not exist aod deprive non-co-operators of the leg^ 
'and natural right of self-protection against lawlessneea in all cases. 
Bat we vronld make it clear that in the coarse of carrying on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom we are not 
at liberty to nse force even in private defence of person or proper^. 
If physical force were permitted in self-defence against illegal action 
in respect of political work, there would he an end of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. Outrages snob as insults to religion or modesty of women or 
indecent assaults on hoys and men are by tbeir very nature ezoiuded 
from tbe osiegory of political cases, though advantage might have 
been taken of an occ^ion arising out of a polftioal case. Agstost 
such outrages tbe right to nse force in privais defence Is not taken 
away by noii-co^peration. There may be difficulty in drawing the 
actual line of demazcation, but our immediate and most important 
need is to protect the movement from danger. By extending 
general permission to use force up to a clearly definable point even 
In matters arising out of Congress work, we would endanger tbe 
movement. We are advising not trained lawyers but laymen, and 
that too in respect of action under provocation. One of us 
(Mr. V. J. Patel) thinks that having regard to tbe bumiUatitig and 
at times barbarous treatment meted out to non eo-operstora while 
actnaily engaged in Congress work and tbe further fact that it la 
impossible to draw the line beyond which it is not peimiasible to 
go, tbe full right of private defence as given by law should be 
reserved to non-oo operators, Tbe remaining members would rather 
have the individual suffer than risk any violation of the true 
principle or a general breach of the pe^^e. The Committee has 
been deeply impressed wU-h Instances of cruel, unprovoked and 
di^raceful non-co'operators but the majority are not prepared to 
advise a resort to tbe right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions 
of tbe nature pointed out above. 

We therefore recommend that individoals should be given full 
freedom to exercise tbe right within tbe limits defined by law 
except when actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on 
occasions directly arising therefrom subject always to tbe condition 
that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J. Patel would omit tbe words "Except 
when actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions 
directly arising therefrom." 
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(£) Ol^ANISATlOK OF LABOUR 

151. The organisation of Labour with a view to raise the 
moral and material ootidition of our workmen and to give them 
political education is undoabtedl; a very pressiog need. It ^nnot 
be denied that well-organised Labour Unions are very powerful 
weapons when properly utiliaed. One of us (Mr, Y J. Patel) has 
very pronounced views on the subject and we fully agree with him 
io believing that there can be no real Swaraj uoless it has been won 
with the (»>Q8cion8 support of the labouring classes. Having tb- 
gard however, to the general situation, we are all agreed that for 
the present, it will be enough to carry out the Resolution of the 
Nagpur Congress which baa unfortunately not yet been acted upon. 
That resolution runs as follows ;— 

That this Congress is of opinion that Indian Labour should be 
organised with a view to improve and promote their well-being 
and secure to them their just rights and also to prevent the exploita- 
tioo (l) of Indian lalmur (2) of itidiao resources by foreign agencies 
and that the All-India Congress Committee- should appoint a com¬ 
mittee to take effective steps in that behalf. 

(P) Boycott of British goods 

162. Three objections have been taken to the Boyco*’t of Bri¬ 
tish Goods by Mabatmaji. They are i —(1) “that It has been 
conceived 'as a punishment and can have no place In Non-oo* 
operation which is conceived in a spirit of self-sacrifice and is a 
matter of sacred duty” (2) that even as a measure of puni shment 
it is not swift, i^rtain, and adequate enough to produce the effect 
intended ami (3) that it is thoroughly impracticable (‘ Young India”, 
August 26, 1920). 

With all due deference we confess our inability to follow tbe 
first two objections. So far as regards tbe first It is imp ssible to say 
erf any boycott that there is no element of punishment io it, if 
punishment is taken to mean the causing of loss or harm to the 
offending party. Tbe boycott of foreign cloth has already inflicted 
heavy punishment on Lancashire as will be evident from tbe extracts 
we give in Appendix and we hope and trust that the memure of 
such punishment will continue to increase day by day. It has elan 
punished other foreign manufacturers and suppliers who have done 
US no harm and whose only offence has been to enter into a fair 
competition with tbe British ^ manofactureis in the market which 
has been left open to all outsiders. There is not much suffering or 
self-sacrifice involved in the use of band-spun and band-woven cloth 
and tbe real recommendation for it is the betterment of our econo¬ 
mic condition and tbe removal of the greatest causa of our poverty 
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wbfob cannot over>Tated. But tbe boycott of any other foreign 
article wblob is pt^ibie to maDnfeoture in the country bae a 
similar recommeodation, though not eo etroot^ and if it Is (KJttfioed 
to British goods it at least the merit of puoisbiog only the goil^i 
leaving aimie the inoooent. It being then quite cle^ that the 
element of punishment eanoot be seforated from any boycott we sea 
DO reasou wby we should reiratn from openly declaring that it is 
meant as a punishment for the untold hardships and humiliatious 
we are being subjected to by idl manner of means fair and foul. It 
is our right to use articles of a particular manufacture only and iu 
enforcing the boycott of British goods we are only fighting repression 
by the exercise of an undoubted right. 

As regards the second objection it would bold good if the 
boycott of British goods were the only punishment applied. But 
it may be safely asserted that all our ^tivities if successful are 
bound directly or indirectly to result in some kind of punishment. 
Every one of them taken by itself is not “swltf^ certain and 
adequate enough to produto the effect intended.” ' It is the oumola* 
tive force of all which alone can carry us towards the g(^l. Viewed 
in that light there can be no doubt tbi^ the boycott of British 
goods will materially help the genersd programme. 

We recognise the force of the third obiection and are therefore 
not prepared to recommend a wholesale tmycott of idl British goods^ 
but it has been repr,eaeDted to ns that it is possible to select certain 
British goods which can be safely boycotted without much inconvenU 
ence. The number of witne^es who favour such boycott is 99 
against 77 who do not. Iu these circumstances while accepting the 
principle 

We recommend that the whole question be referred to a Com> 
mittee of experts for a full report to be submitted befc«e the next 
Congress meets. 

The question of boycott of foreign cloth stands by itself and 
should not be inriuded in the reference. 

[Note—ne above view wiw agreed apon all ^ membeze on tiie 13th 
October except Shriyot Bajagopala^ariat who was not ereceat. .The draft wa* 
shown to bim on tbe 17ch October when he expressed his dissent verbally aod 
promised to sood a note later on as he wae leaving hllababad, Rio note wae 
received on the 23rd Octol»r and w given bdow. 

Boycott op Bbitish Goods 

5rtytif C, BajagopaheJuariar^s note 0 / dissent 

163. 1 have to expre» my respectful dissent from tiie opinions 
recorded by my cdlesgaes about bi^tott of British goods. 

10 (c) 
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Tt in TiMdleti to point out that po long at eeek to aebieve 
onr 0 o»T b? the maans planned. bf Mahatma Gandhi it would be the 
gravpdt mietnlce to introdoca an addendum to bis programme which 
an^oHina h>s clear and repeatedly nxoiessnd opinion Tiolstea the 
baeio principle of the programme. We ore fighting a terrible 
and oreanioed system of force with a new weapon conceived by 
Mahatmali; and so long aa we adhere to hie mhnme, it is fair 
neither to him nor to ourselves to tamper with the Integrity and 
purity of his scheme in a matter considered by him as of Msential 
Importance. It would be a fatal mistake to accept Dr. Lister's 
aesnranee that we ean mfely out and cbop the living human 
body, if we do not strictly follow his advice and eee that our 
instroments ere clean and absolutely free from poisonous germs. We 
are undertaking the most serious steps contmivable on the basis of 
Mahatmeji’s doctrine of freedom from hatred and it would bo safe 
only BO long as we keep that essentia «>ndiHon intact. But if we 
add any item to his programme which has to bo carried out by 
intense and widespread propaganda necessarily based ou a clew 
emphasis of the principle of retaliaiion, we create an atmosphere 
fatal to the preparation of the people the further steps of non¬ 
violent disobedience or non payment of taxes and for the suffering 
contemplated in our programme. It would be much better to give 
up Mahatmaji’s programme'altogether than to attempt to carry it 
out, disregarding his most ipsisteut advice and creating an unsuit¬ 
able and fatal atmosphere. 

No ChAKOE in MAHATIfAjfs ABSENCE. 

154. Tbe proposal to boycott British goods as such is not a 
new one. Ever since Mahatmaii'a guidance was accepted by us, this 
propmal was pressed on him agiun and again bat was condemned 
and rejected by bim. If his objections could be met properly, the 
leaders who now support the proposal had occasion and ample 
opnnrtnnity to convince him, or at least obtain bis permission to 
add the item though It might not have his active support. But fn 
view of its essential .inconsistency with tbe basic principles of the 
main part, of our programme, and the atmosphere of hatred wbieh 
it wonjd create and thereby render tbe rest of our programme 
impos-ible he never gave quarter to the proposal. It would he 
mos* unwise to push the proposal through now and obtain the 
endorsement of the National Congress to it. daring the absence of 
oiir great, leader and withont hearing him, that is. if we do not set 
aside his principles altogether and proceed on totally different lines. 

The great movement initiated % Mahatma Gandhi hae appealed 
^^Tffibly to the genius of the nation and obtained loyal attachment 
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{rom the mUliooe oi oar people b; ressoo of its spiritual appeal more 
than aoythiog else, it has similarly extorted tbe admiration of 
the ^orld including the best minds even among those ranged against 
Qs, for that same i^asoo. We cannot afford to tamper with that 
spiritoal cleanlineas the progt^mme whatever seeming advantage 
we might imagine that we shall obtain thereby. 

Mobe atoux Hatred 

155. The mgnments advanced by my cdleagues, I have to say 
with the graatest reepeol^ are based on an ambiguous use of the 
term * punishment.’ We may cause great loss to restaurant pro¬ 
prietors by cooking our food In our own houses but there would 
be no punishment or hatred in it, Imt to resolve to resort to all 
restaurants except one is quite a different thing and the feeling of 
hatred in that case should be obvious. By carrying .out one’s own 
duties to oneself or one’s family or nation, one may cause injury, 
pain or loss to others, but it is neither punishment nor ill-will; but 
to prefer all others to one particular nation, for no reason of grati¬ 
tude towards the former for any services rendered, or on account 
of any other bond of affection or attachment, and without any fulfil¬ 
ment of one’s own duties is sheer hatred. To say that to obtain 
our birth*right of iSwaraJ, we so prefer others to the nation that 
holds us in bondage is to beg the question, vi* , whether tbe tneena 
suggested is consisteut with tbe principle oi uon-violence adopted 
by 08 for the attainment of Swar^. To mate our own good^‘, to 
abstain from luxuries, to avoid buying need less British goods and 
to prefer Indian-made goods to British goods a^ always recom- 
mended. These are not what ie meant by boycott of British goods 
The latter means setting up an agitation that the nation should 
favour buying the goods of non-British nations in prefert-nce to 
British. Ibis is what has been repeatedly condemned aud ruled 
out by Mabatmaji as conteacy to his ^nci^es. 

EhADDAE in J®)PARDY. 

156. My esteemed colleagues make it clear that in approving 
of a polky of boyimtt of British gcxids, they do not intend that, tbe 
Shuddba Swadeshi character of the cloth programme should be 
relaxed. They mean that we should adhere to Khaddar and not 
buy Japanese, or other non-British yam or cloth, This may be tbe 
intention but 1 am certain that no intense propaganda can be carried 
on for boycott of British gomlB without aSecUng the mentality of 
people in respect of riie cloth question also. We cannot in dealing 
with the millions of our countrymen make such reservations. 
Effects will be prefaced in a geoeral way and not according to the 
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rale and Iloa wa draw. The non-British fiffeign yam and cloth 
merchants and the Indian Milhowners nsing foreign yarn and the 
DumeroQS middle-men depending on these capitalists will taka every 
advantage of the new policy. The present difficulties of the 
Khaddar campaign will be increased ten-fold. 

What has so far achieved the most striking resulte is the 
concentrated Khaddar idea. This concentration we lose if we take 
up a programme covering all sorts of goods, while yet there is a 
very great deal remainii^ to he done even in respect of Khaddar. 
Nothing can he wsbieved, even if it were right, by merely piling a 
resolutiou of boycott of all or such and such British goods. It must, 
if seriously Intended to be pressed, be followed up by intense propa¬ 
ganda ; and this is sure to interfere with the c^ncentratioa of efifort 
over the cl(Mih bc^cott which is admittedly the most important. 

I concede that we may not 8a<»6ed in waning all people from 
hatred and ill-will towards a people that refuse freedom to us and 
are the cause of oppression aod tyranny, and to delimit men’s anger 
to the system sod the tyranny and ludd it back from the people 
that are responsible for the wrongs. But it is one thing to be 
unable to prevent a thing, quite a dlfFereut thing to appeal to and 
encourage that very feeling. 

A clou and cuelul consideration of events will make it clear 
how Mahatmaji disarmed all open opposirioo to the Khaddar 
campaign 1^ the elimination of boycott of British goods and by 
strict adherence to pure Swadeshi and yet at the same time succeed¬ 
ed in bringing about the most effective economic boycott. The 
disarming of opfmsitioo and the eecuring of moral advantage iu the 
midst of the severest conflict is the peculiar strength and beauty of 
, Mahatmajt’s plans and are a result of the strict adherence to the 
principle of avoidance of hatred. It would be a mistake to deviate 
from this policy. 

No OerBOTioN m Expert Cohuittbb if Principle not Conceded 

167. There is no objection to the collection and examination 
of facte by experrs in any matter, but the acceptance of the principle 
by the Aii-lndia Congress Committee would mislesui the nation and 
injury the movement. Even making people await the re^>rt of a 
tK}mmittee expecting some great results and new proposals is 
mi'chtevous, iu as much as to that extent it encourages slackening 
of effort in one thing needed now, the completing of the cloth' 
boycott. 

C. B4JAG0FAL4 CEABIAR 

I 9 th Osioler, 
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iVofo ly PajidU Motilal lieJmi * 

168. I6 is unfoFtuaata that the above mjta was received too 
lata to admit oI being considered by the other meinbers before the 
issoe of the report which has already been loi^ delayed owing to 
nnavoichible eaaaes. It raises a mach wider question than the 
boycott of British goods, and la calculated to engender serious 
misgivings in the minds of a very large number of stauneb Congress¬ 
men and Non-oo'operators. There has never been any doubt that 
by accepting the programme non-violent non-to-operation the 
National Congress did not adopt all the views of Mahatma Gandhi 
expressed by him in his “Bindn-SwM'sj’* and from time to time in 
the y<mig Iniia and elsewhere. Congressmen are only hound 
the principles accepted and formulated by the Congress and not by 
every word or sentiment which might have found utterance from 
the lips of Mabatmaji. Many of his theories have yet to find favour 
not only with Congressmen generally bat the countoy at large, and 
among tiiem is the diKtrine of Ah^sa and all^ that Sows from it. 
The one common ground on which all noD-oo-operators meet Is that 
violence in any shape or form is completely ruled out by existing 
conditions, and is wholly outside the pale of practical politics. It 
was on this basis and this basis alone that the policy of non-violent 
noo-Go-operatioD was recommended by Mahatmeji and accepted by 
the Congress. He msde this perfectly clear in has memorable speech 
at C^utta in 1920. The foliowiog extract from that speech 
deserves careful attention 

'■Bat 1 am not here to day to plead for that mediam. I ata to plead for the 
aceeptanco by tbe nmiit^ of tiae programme of non-Tiolen^ progtesBive Boa-co- 
operation. How all the worda that 1 have need here are shs^utely ncceasary and 
the two adjectives ‘progressive* aad 'son-violent* are ietegral parts of a whole. 
With me son'Vlolen<» is of my leligkm, a matter of creed. Bat with tlm great 
somber of lUaesalmaas nos-violeace iss policy, with thoosaads if not millions 
of Hlndos, it is equally a matt^ of policy. But whether it is a creed or a policy 
It is ntceriy impossible for yon to finidi the programme for the enfrancbisenent of 
the millions of India, wichoat leoognisiilg the necessity and the value of non- 
violeuce. Violence may for a moment avail to secure a ^rtain measure of 
sueisBs but it eonid in the long mn a^ieve any appreoiabte rwniC. On the other 
baud all vioknoe woald-prove detractive to the honour and self-respect of the 
nation. The Blue Books issued by the Government of India show Oiat inasmnrii 
at we have used violence: military expenditure baa gone np not proportionately 
but in geometrical progtession. The bonds of our slavery have b^n forged ail 
tbe stronger for our having offered viQlenoe. And the whole history of British 
rule in India Is a demonstration of the fact tiiat we have neve b«en able to offer 
ea<»»aafal viokncs. Whilst therefore 1 say that rather than have the yoke of a 
Government that has so emasculated ns I would welcome violeni». I would 
urge with all ^ emphasis that 1 can command that India wiU &e«^ be able to 
regain her own by methods of violence. 

‘‘Lord Bonaldsbay, who has done me the honour of reading my booklet on 
Home Bute, has warned my oonatryaen againit engaging (bmeelm in a 
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Kniggle iat a Swaraj sncb as is ^scribsd iu ^at Now tboogh t do not 

' want to withdraw a single word of it, I would saj to on this occasion tlntt 
1 do not ask iniia to follow ont to-da; the methods prescribed in tay booklet. 
If the; oonld do that the; would bare Home Bale not in a year bat in a da;, 
and India b; realniag that ideal wants to acqaire an aeosn^ac; over the re^ 
of ti» world. Bat it mast remain a ito; dream mom or Ms for the time IMng.” 

159, Again in the “Yonng India” of August 26fih, 1931 
Mahatmaji said 

'' Non-vioten<» ma; succeed if it is adopted as a m^ter of (mlio; rather than 
creed, if It is combined with courage and real Ioto for the coantr; or the caa^ 
Hatred of the wiong-do^ does not iHiceEsaril; mean loTe of the coantr;. Oar 
difficult; arises from the fact that man; pcopk aiake a pretence of Bon-eiolenoe 
withoot believing in it evmi as a potic;. The aU Broth^ iKlieve in it porel; 
as a polic;, bat in m; opinion ttoe are no two troet believers in non-violence as 
a polio; than the;. The; do believe that violence can onl; hart the oaase, and 
that non-violence, if eatensivel; practised, can entirely sncceed. A man who 
honestl; practmes trath as a cotai^y gains its materiai lesolts, bat sot 

the one who feigns tmtii.’* 

Truth, courage aud love for the oountr; or the cause are 
essential for the purity of the morement and cauaot be too strongly 
inneted upon, but e'reo Mahatmsgi with all his greatness and 
the inherent beauty of his faith has felt that the time hais not yet 
come to incorporate it in the Congress creed. It is perfectly true 
that “hatred of the wrong-doer does not necessarily mean love of 
the country’*, but it is equally true that it may co-exist with the 
love of the county. It must be remembered that non-co-operation 
was an answer to the Punjab and Blhilafat wrong. The horrors of 
the one and the bad fMth of the other were not likely to engender 
love for the perpetrators of those wrongs. The distinction between 
want of love and hatred is too subtle for the average inteiligeoce to 
grasp. It will toke many j^ars of preaching even for Mahatmaji to 
induce an Indian to love a Dyer and so long as Dyerism continues in 
this country it is futile to expect freedom from hatred. The evil 
is as old as the British rule in India which furnishes a long, uninte^ 
rupted story of insults and humiluUaoos to which Indians of all 
classes have been sulgect^ by Europeans, offieial and non-official. 
Scarcely a year has passed from the earliest days of the East India 
Company dowo to the present time without leaving behind a painful 
record of the offensive and indtating behaviour of the dominant 
to the subject race. But that is a very large subject, I refer 
to it here merely to show that you cannot remove the evil without 
removing the cause and that it is not in yonr power to remove the 
cause. The point is that Mahatmaji himself has diselaimed all 
intention of engrafting his **day dream” upon the political pro¬ 
gramme be has laid before the country and soy attempt in that 
direction, if made by others u Itound to |q disaeter. 
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PuEB Expediency the only Basis 

160. 11 may be conceded that Ireedom Ifoid hatred is the 
“ basic principte “ of the pn^amme as conceived by Mabatmsji and 
accepted by a ^nsiderable number of faie followers, but the only basis 
upon wbfeb tbe Congress as a whole has adopted it is one of pore 
expedient. Tbs general feeling on tbe eutgeet is weil reflected in 
tbe statement of Syt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar wbo has considered tbe 
subject from tbe point of view of the praotioal statesman ;— 

Bxirad from th% es'minaiion of Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar by the Ohmrman 

Q.—What have yon abont the boycott o( British g<»dt t 

A. —1 ua strongly in favoat of It Thongh Mr. O. Rajagopala Chaziar 
diSers from me, I am strongly in favour of boycott ot British goods for political 
pur noses. It is as renob as exparimest as the boycott of scbools sod I am for 
trying the exceriment and there is a considerable section of opinion is favonr of 
it. I have consnlted the merchants In Calcutta. 

Q,-—Tt will have a material eSteot upon trade relatfoas, upon trade Invest, 
meats tn England. That will certainly not oondnca to creation of harmony. 
There will h« greater bitterness of feeliog between the two races ? 

A,-^Tbey won’t make sn^'b large imports as before. That compensates the 
greater amnant of racial hatred and bitterness. Eor instance, I cannot say that 
non.co>nperation does not produce racial hatred on either aide. II yon are true 
noB-co-ooerators there is raela! hatred in safe baiub. Bnt in the iliiterate 
masses, - there will be batred. We cannot ensure timie wilt be no hatred In 
all people. 

“Eaotal Hatred Safe ik his Hands” 

161. Id contrast with tba above Is the statoment of Baba 
Rajendra Prasad, a follower of the prinoiple of love and fireedom 
from hatr^. The following are I he questions put to him by Syt, V, J. 
Patel and his answei^;— 

Q_I want to know yoor opinion a^t tire boycott of British goods. So 

far as doth to concerned there cam be no question that there sbonid be boycott 
of foreign cloth in order that the cottage industry might thrive and people take 
to spinning as well as to I'Kims and be self-supporting in that respect; but so 
far «s other articles are concerned, wherever we don’t grt articles in India 
we can go to' America, Japan and other coustriee. I wonld like to know 

whether yon would advise, after an examination of the question by an expert, 

tbe bnytmtt of obtain specified goods by the country 7 
A —Oertoin specified goods 7 
Q.— Yes, because ail articles cannot be boycotted ? 

A.—No. I think it would be against the basic spirit of the prerent movement. 
Q.—Ts not tbe whole objeat of the S. 0. O. movement to bring ^essore 
upon tbe Government to eouie to settlement with os f 

a.—The is twofold, to strengthen oarselvre, and secondly to put 

pressure noon the Government. ■, v 

Q.—Take the question of strengthening ourselves. Tate peamls. Yon are 
getting these pencils from Germany, Japan, America, etc, 1 eay don’t bring 
them from England bnt from any other conatry, how can yonr first position 
be affected ? 
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A.—It is a qaestion of mental attitnde. 

Q.—Bnfe can ;en kiiHllf explain t 
A.—What 1 mean is this that we shonld nse goods made in onr conntr;. 

Q,—Bnt where we have to go to other eoaatries i 
A.—'There the qaestHm of BtrengtiieQi&g on^ves does not arise at alt 
Q.—Now take the second point. Does not the boycott of British goods 
bring pressare noon the Government f 
A.—It d(»8. 

Q.—Then I may take it, where the first point does not arise at all, yon bave 
no objection to boycott tiie Britisb goods In order to bring picesnie apon the 
Government 7 

A.—I think it la a question of mental attitude. It is to win oni epponenU 
by love and if anytiitng gc^ agsdnst this attitndo, we shonld not adopt it. 

Q.—^Yon are not able to pat it higher tiian tb^ 7 
A.—"If yon like 1 can do- ’ 

Q.—If ywj feel yon may do 7 

A.—If it u a case of all goods then I am perfectly clear. 

Q.—No, it Is not the case of all goods, it is only in those cases where we 
don't get from other coantries. It vm cmild get tb^ tbinga from America, 
Japan and other eoaatries, then why shonld we go to England I 
A.—I woaid prefer to be Indifferent in tiie matter. 

Q.—Bnt yon have alr^dy agreed that it wonld brii^ prenare 7 
A.—Yes, it may. 

Q.—And yon are indl&rent what attitnde the Congress may take 7 
A,—'It may' affect the t»rie principle, and onr oppoimnts whom we are 
winning by love. 

Q.—So yon think tb^ this basic principle has not in any way been affected 
by the boycott of courts of the sstanic Government nor has it b«n affected by 
the boycott of schools and colleges 7 
A.—Th^ does not affect tticse, 

Q.^So there is no idea of bringing moral piessnre to beu npon this 
Government 7 

A.—We want moral {nessnre. 

Q.—Whew they wonld be a^ted materially, yon wonld not do it 7 
A.—Where they would be affected materially, 1 wonld not do it. 

Tbn stAtement amply jnstlfies ^ condnsion arrived at by Syt. S. Srinivas 
Iyengar, Babn Kajendra Prasad makes a non-violent effort to love, bnt true 
non-co-operatoc as he » he ends in proving tt»at ^racial hati^ is sale in 
bis bands," 


Qovsrnhent’s Vindigtivbness 

162. We see oothiDgliut hate and viDdiotiveoesB ob the part 
of the Oovecnoieot. Nameless bonrara are being openly committed 
by its underlings not always without the knowledge of superior 
officera. There are^ vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecutiooa, vin¬ 
dictive sentences, vindictively carried oat. Repression and terrorism 
stalk the land in their naked barbarity. Every meansi fair and foul, 
is being used to oppress the non-co-operator. To deprive the 
oppressed of a clean weapon of defence at such a moment by preaob* 
ing the eemon of love may Im justified high spiritual ideals but 
is poor ethics in political warfare. I enter my strong protest 
gainst the introduction into the ^tUtical pn%ramma of the Indian 
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N&tiooal Oongress of religious and moral theories wbiob are ool the 
eommoQ basis of all retigioos iu India, 

Congress Programme one or “Progressive' Non-ckw)Peratio» 

163. Tbe other points made hy my esteemed eoHeagae may be 
shortly disposed of< It is evident that be is not prepared t'O 
consider any change in the programme in tbe absence ol Maharmeji. 
If that be BO it is nsMess waste of time, money uid energy to hold 
any more sessions of tbe Congress nntil we have tbe benefit of 
Mahatm^i'e presence and guidance. Tbe history of the last two 
Congresses is a history of the changes iotrodueed into the programme 
which by it» very nstore calis for periodical ravfsioo and alteration 
to suit the davelopmenta. It has been rightly described by 
Mahatmaji as a programme of “progressive non-co-operation” and it 
would be paying a poor oomptiment both to his teachings and bis 
followers to ask tbe latter not to take one step forward wirbout 
express orders from him. Besides it must be clearly understood 
that it fa not every noo-co-operator who has surrendered bis own 
judgment to Mabatmsji’s, great as le the faith of sli in bis inspiring 
leadership. Mahatmaji himself has never been known to approach 
any subject in the preliminary discussioua and consultations except 
with a perfectly open mind. It is euggeeted that thtwe who now 
support the boycott of Britieb goods have failed to convince Mahatmaji 
of its propriety. There could be no question of oonvinoii'g him 
when they are themselves not convinced even at the present momettt 
as tbe very nabire of the recommendation made clearly shows. It 
will depend upon the report of tbe expert committee whether rbe 
boycott is at ati practicable, There were a number of boycotts in 
band at the begioniog and it Was obviously unwise to add auorher, 
the practicability of which is not quite apparent to this day. The 
rigour of some of those boycotts is now relaxed and tbe whole object 
of the appointment of this committee is to explore new avenues of 
work to meet the situatioo wbleb faces us to-day. 

Boycott, A Duty to the Country 

164. We have taken care to Indicate tbe sense in wbiob we 
have used the word "punishment” and as we understand tbe passage 
from tbe Young India, quoted at tbe opening of this section 
Mabatmsji has also used tbe word iu tbe same sense. It is difficalt 
to see where tbe ambiguity lies. Tbe exmnpia of 'tbe restaurant 
proprietor would be a very apt on^ but for tbe important omission 
that the refreshments be offers are unwholesome. British trade in a 
great meMure prospers on the exploitation of India and although 
other aniotries might also have avml^ of (Hir inexhaustible resources 

11 
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tbe; bave Dot had a band io orfppliog us and xna^bg us entirely 
unfit to use them. It ia impossible to uuderataDd bow it c«i be 
said that the boyoott of British goods is being proposed for any 
reason other than that of fulfilling one^s duty to one’s country, and 
bow it is any more induced by “sheer hatred” tban the Iwyeott of 
foreign cloth ia The motive behind both borcotts is one and tbs 
tame, the difference being only in the degree of benefit to be derived 
from each. 

Boycott Recommendation—A Pkopaqanda in itself 

165. We have made it quite clear that the question of foreign 
oloth stands on a different footing altogether. If the boycott of 
any specified g<Kids of British manufacture is r^mmineoded by the 
Congress, that recommendation will carry its own propaganda 
witfa it and no special effort will necessary to carry it out. The 
very fact of a buyer asking for a knife or a pair of scissors of any 
msDufacture other than Brinsb will automatically create a propa¬ 
ganda which will soon begin eo be felt In Sheffield and Birmingham, 
People are only waiting for a Congress mandate, Tbe moment It ia 
given it will become the talk of every home and bazar and not a 
•intde worker will be required to enforce it. There is tbos no 
danger of the work in connection with tbe Imycott of foreign <doth 
being interfered with. 

i 

I am sorry I have to send the above to the press as my own 
note, as it is impossible.to have the opinions of the members from 
Mar!^, Bombay and Delhi in time for the issue of the Report to 
members before the Slat October which I am trying my best to do. 
Copies are however being sent to Delhi by special messenger and to 
Madras and Bombay by post and members are being requested to 
wire their agreement or dissent as the case may be. Their replies 
will be printed separately and pasted here, 

Oct(^er 1922. MotUal Nehru 

(A’. B.V—Mr. Patel has wired bis agreement with the shove 
note. 

(N, B. 2)—Syt. S. Rasturiranga Iyengar wired from Madras 
under date 28th October 1922 

. , ^ ^ resolution on boycott of British goods passed by 

majority of the Committee at Allahabad.” 


M. N. 



CHAPTER Vin. 


- CONCLUSION 


I)K)IS10N EbsTS with THE GAYA CoNGHESS 


166, We give a summary of our recommendations at the end of 
this chapter. It will be seen that on the main question of Civil 
Disobedience and all other points but three we are in full concur¬ 
rence. On the qoratioQ of the boycott of sp^fied British goods 
to be recommended by an expert Committee and the question ot the 
exercise of the right of private defence there are the views, 

and in each case the majority consists of 5 members and the minority 
of one though not the same member. But the most important point 
on which the Committee is equally divided is the propriety and 
expediency of Congressmen entering into the Legislative Councils. 
The final decision of this rests with the Gaya Congress, but it is 
meet and proper that a question of this gravity should be fully 
considered by the All-India Committee and the public at large 
before it is brought up for discussion at the open session of the 
Congress. Those of us who have recommended entry into the 
Couodls with the object of putting an end to the present system 
which stands condemned on all sides consider it to be a 
practical and desirable measure ‘of a ebaraoter similar to Civil 
Disobedience and bold that the time has come to adopt it. Those 
who entertain the opposite view are egusJIy emphatic in the 
opinion that entry into the Councils under any ctroumstanoes would 
he an entirely fiUse and retrograde step to take and would result in 
a serious setback of the whole movement. We regret that It was 
Impossible to reach unanimity on this important point. We aro 
aware that a sharp difference of opinion on the subject is almost 
certain to arise among the members of the All-India CcuBiaittee. 
This 18 unfortunate, but the question cannot be shelved for lon^? 
and the situation baa to be faced. Both views wili soou be before 


the country and the one endorsed by the All-India Committee v 01 
undoubtedly carry greater weight though t^e final battle must 
necessarily be fought in the open Congress. Whatever line of action 
is eventually taken in thie and other umtters. Non-co-operators 
must in any case be prepared to undergo much greater sorrow snd 
suffering than they have so far endured, terrible as it has been. Tbe 


struggle is prolonged, the end is not in sight. But unless the laws 
of nature are reversed and the lessons of history belied, Ereedonj’f 

battle bar on!y one ending whenever it eomee p-rjd tbf.b r '’’ory'r' 
^’ictory. Bire“:-ccf c^r':, frem to tir.vc, .rrirc t':'-': 
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m^'hods to be adopted aud the comae to be Jollowed. Soch 
diffrtrenoeB are aigna of a beaftbj and vigorous growth and need cause 
no alarm. Individual views 00 other matters of principle or practice 
may vary from time to time but loyalty to the Oongress must remain 
the first Hiid last unalterable article of faith with every true Congress- 
mau. We have etood many trials but greater trials still await os. 
We need all the strength and courage that the country can muster 
up. The only reliable and unfailiDg source of strength lies in the 
eonstruotive work planned out at Bardoli. Our first and foremost 
duty ia to push on with that work and i»roteet it at all eost agmost 
attacks both from within and without. At the same time we must 
defend our national honour and self-respect at any saonfiee, if need 
b-t, with the beet bl<md of the country. We have steadily kept these 
two essentials in view and have mmie no recommendation, whether 
unanimous or otherwise, which in the opinion of those making it, 
has not stood the test of satisfying either the one or the other. 

Diffbrbsjce op Methods not op Prinoiplss 

167, There is and can be no difi’ereooe of opinioo among the 
varfons schools of thought in India as to the essential character of 
the eonstruotive work or the equally essential need for defending 
our national honour and sell respect. A good deal has been said 
about fundamental differences of principles but those principles 
themselves relate only to methods and do not affect the essentisls 
ue have referred to. Making every allowance for such differences 
mid eiiminating matters in which any real conflict is hkely to arise, 
we think there will be left a substantial residuum of good solid 
work ill which ail parties can join without any sacrifice of principle. 
We are eoiisciouB that the irresistible logic of facts has (impelled 
us 10 say some hard things almut the general attitude of Cooncillors 
Mid Co-operators throughout the country, but we most not be 
iind*‘r8tood to mean that all Coundllors and Cmoporators are alike. 
Many of them have undoubtedly tried their best to w<^k, if on 
Imee of co-operation, in the right spin*:, and no one is more ready 
I hail they to admit that they have failed by reason of the inherent 
defects of the system. Again we have direct evidence to show that 
‘It least one Council has done all that was possible under the 
'■rotimsfanoes. In fairness to the Bsbar Connoil we give below an 
' Atraot from the evidence of Babu Rajendra Prasad 

Baht ifaj^dra Prasad to Pcendit MoHldl ^ehru. 

Q. —to vi-gnfd to the Minister i have only to aik this ; Is there any complaint 
tnem that in the Coddc'Ib they have behaved ia a manner in which, if they 
-.-I h en Eon-co-operators they would not have b'-hased, that is to say, have they 
.joe all that aon-oo-o{»ratmB wonld have themffilwM done withia the litnitationa 
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luwler which they wwk f Yon say ; “ Tbete men have grown gr^ in the oerviee 
of the eonntry J 

A.—I think there is no comptaint against them. 

Q.—They are called co operatoTS and have gone into the Conneils, hot if a 
noB-oo^>perator had goE» into the Cosnoii.and had worked under the tunitatimi 
nn^r irttich these people work, eonld be have done anything better ! 

A,—I don’t think so. 

Q,—In other Provinces there is a complaint that the Ministers and Connolllors 
have ntA done all that tb^ conU have done 1 

A.—‘I don’t think there is a eompl»nt agaiiwt the Ministers or against the 
Gonncillors generally in this Province, 1 wont say every member bat membeis of 
Council generally. 

The situstfoD in the eountry demands that there sbotild be 
otj]y two parties, the Government and the people, bat if that is not 
possible we see no raasoo why all parties should not meet on a 
common platlorai on questions of vital import»nce to the nation 
which can admit of no diE’erence of opinion. The constructive 
programme of tbe Congress opens out a large and productive 6eld 
for work by all who have tbe good of tbe country at heart. That 
we have a considerable number of selfless patriots among the 
Moderates has never l^eo denied by may responsible NoD<Go-operator. 
Attempts on either side to convert tbe other to its own view have 
so far failed, and there seems to be no likelihood of success in that 
direction io the near future. But we venture to think that whilst 
agreeing to differ - where difference is unavoidable it is {Missible 
to discover a common basis for joint action if both parties met 
in the right spirit. A beginning, however small, once made is 
bound to lead to vety d»irable results. In the course of our tour 
we noticed strong indications of a genuine desire in several parts of 
tbe <muntry to work together on the lines we have suggested. As 
it is tbe highest duty of a Non-co-operator to co-operate with his 
own countrymen, where possible we trust that those indications will 
develop into definite ptoptnais at 00 distant date. 

About Government the Less Said the Better 
186. About the Government tbe less said the better. Never 
before were such enormities committed io this country in tbe sacred 
name of law and justice. The irony of it all is that this phase of 
Imperialism should have been reserved for a Governcmnt presided 
over by the Ex-lord Chief Justice of England. Is it poadble to 
conceive that His Lordship is not awars that greater lawyers and 
jurists than be have found themsslves unable to undertake the task 
upon which be has entered. We take tbe liberty to remind His 
I/Ordship of wbat Edmund Burke said in reference to tbe people 
of tbe thirteen (^lontes which subsequently became the nucleus of 
tbe present United Stotes of Amertca. He said 
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“The tbiDg seems a great deal too big for my ideas of juiispiadcn®. It 
sboidd seem to my way of TOnceiving sn^ matters (hat there is a wide diffetenoe 
in reason and policy between the mode of {noc^ding between the irregnlat 
condnct of scattered indlvidnals or even bands of men who distnrb order within 
the State, and the mvi) disseiMion which aaj Irwn time to time on great qneS' 
tions, agitated the se^al etmmanitiea mich cora{M^ a great Empiw, It lool» 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal jnstice 
to this great pnblic cont^t. 1 do not know the method of drawing np an 
indictment agaiiutt a whole people.” 

Ralyiag upoD the above pastt^a before £be Faroeli Commission, 
Lord Russel said :— 

“1 want to point oat to yonr Lordships that in troth the attempt Is here 
being made in which yonr Loidsbips are asked to assist to do what Edmund Bmke 
deidamd had ne^ been don^ to draw an indictment against a whole nation. 1 
say this for the purpose, not merely of stating what Bnxke says, bat of pointing 
ont the meaning of what b‘e says. What does he mean by saying that yon 
cannot indict a nation ! He means ^at when a movement Incomes tlm move* 
ment of a whole people that when there is a great national npheavai, the ordinary 
notions and roles of Jndicatnre borrowed from the Old Bailey and from liliBi 
PSIDS have no relation to each questions ; that yon are dealing in a higher 
region and with a broader issne than any in which the mere ordinary mtee of 
indicatnie will help yon,” 

Lord Reading in the year of grace 1922 is trying to wibieve 
what Edmund Burke refused to attempt and Lord Russel declared 
to be outside the *'mere ordioa^ rules of Judicature”. Rdmund 
Burke was dealing vnth a dieeonlented population of not more than 
three millions at the time, and Lord Russel with a people who number 
loss chan five millifma at the present d^. Idird Bering is trying to 
gain the distinction of indicting a nation of three hundred millions 
under the Crimioal law of India. Let his Lordship The three 

hundred millions make no defence mid imlmly await the result. 

Ajmal Khan. 

Ksatttri Kanga Iyengar* 
Rsjagopslacbari, 

M. A. Ansari. 

j. Fateh 
Motilal Nehru, 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Civil Dkobbdience :— 

(a) The country is not prepared at present to embark upon 
general Mass Civil Disobedience, but in view of the fact that s. 
sitoatioo may arise in any part o! the country demanding an im¬ 
mediate r^rt to Mass Civil Disobedieix^ of a limited character, e.g., 
toe breaking of a particular law or the non-payment of a partienl?? 
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Comnoittees be aubfaoiieed to eanotion each limited Maae Civil IMe* 
obedienod on their own reeponeibility if the conditions laid down by 
the All-Indis Congress Committee in that behalf are fqlfined. 

( Unanmms.) 

(i) We recommend the restoration of tbe resolation No. 2 
pa^d by the Alt-India Coiigreee Committee at Delhi on the 4th— 
5th November which gives Provincial Committees all the powers 
ne(»3sary to determine npon a reK>rt to Civil Disol^ienoe fw any 
kind whatever, by cancelling Resolution 1, cl. 1, passed on the 24th 
—25tb February to tbe extant it.conflicts with that resolution ; pro- 
vied that general Mass Civil Disobedience is not permiesibla. 

(Umnimous.) 

2. Entry Into Lmislativb Ooukoils 

(a) The Congress and tbe Ebila/at at tbeir Qaya Sessions 
should declare that in view of tbe fact that tbe working of tbe 
Legislative Ckmncils during their first term bas, brides proving a 
great obstacle to tbe redress of the Kbilafat and Punjab wrongs 
and tbe speedy attainment of Swsrajya, caused great misery and 
hardship to the p^ple, it is desirable that the following steps should 
be taken in strict accordance with the prinOipIes of non-violent 
noU'Oo operation to avoid tbe recurrence of the evil:— 

1. Non-eo-operatore should contest the election 00 the issue of 
the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate 
Swarajya, end make every endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If tbe non-eo-ofMTators are returned in a msjm^ity large 
enough to prevent a quorum they should after taking their seats 
leave tbe Couneil Chamber in a body and take no part in the 
proceedings for tbe rest of the term. They should attend the Council 
occasionally only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-co operators returned in a majority which is not 
large enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose every measure 
of the Government including tbe budget and only move resolutions 
for the redre!^ of the aforesaid wrongs and tbe immediate attainment 
of Swarajya. 

4. If tbe non co-operators are returned In a majority they 
should act as pointed out in No* 2, and thus materially reduce tbe 
strength of tbe Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1924, we 
further prop<^ that the Ck>ngresa Session of 1923 he held during 
the first instead of the Iwt week of December and tbe matter be 
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again brought up f« the iwne of a final mandate by Coogreaa 
in view of the election. 

Recom.'mTtdid ly 

Hakim Jjmtd Khm. 

Paadit MotUd Heknii 
Syt, r, J. Fateh 

(B) There should be no ohange of the Congress progranune 
in respect of the boyrott of Coonclls. 

Hecomntndei hy 

Hr. M, A. diuari, 
tyt C. ttojagopalachari. 

Syi. S. Kasiurvrmga Iyengar. 

3. Lmml Bodies 

We recommend that lo order to clear the position it should be 
declared that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to seek election to 
Munieipalitlee and District or Local Boards with a view to faeilitato 
the working of the eonstruottre programme, hat that no bard and 
fast rules be at present laid dowa to regulate or restrict the aetlvitfes 
of Non-co operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

({/nontmous.) 


4. Boycott op Government Educational Institutions 

We recommend a strict adbarenoe to the Bardoli resolution in 
regard to these by suspending for the prerant active propaganda 
calling upon bo^ to come out of schools and colleges. As reqaired 
by that resolatioo reliance should be placed upon the superiority 
of National schools for drawing scholars from Government Institu¬ 
tions and not upon pleketting or other aggressive propai^nda. 

( £/ftantmou$ ) 


5. Boycott op L^w Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 
ESbrt should be concentrated on the establishment of panchayats 
and eoltivation of a strong public opioion in their favour. We 
further rraommend that all existing disqualifications impend on 
practising lawirers should be removed. 

( Unanimous^ 

6. OitoANISATlON OF LABOUR 


Resolution No. 8 passed by the Nagpur Congress ahmild be 
carried out without further delay. 


( Unanimms.) 
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7, Bight of Private Defence 

{a) We recommead 6bat individuals should be gives full 
freedom to escei^ise the right within the limits deSned by law 
exeept when o^rying os Congress work or on ocoasioss directly 
arising therefrom subject always to the oonditiou that it Is not 
likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as insnlto 
to rel^oo, outrages on modesty of wcnnen or indecent asssmlts on 
1x>ys and meu, is not prohibited under aoy cinmmstuioes. 

{AU mmbers exce^i Syi, V. J, Pedd.) 

{B} Fall fraedom to ezermsa the right within the Usd to defined 
law should be reserved to Don-co^jperstora subject only to the 
eonditiou that it is sot likely to lead to a gener^ outburst of 
violenee, and to so further conditions. 

(Syt, 7, J. Paul) 

8. Boycott of British Goods 

(a) We accept the principle and recommend that the whole 
question be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to 
be submitted before the next Congress meets. 

(All memiars etcepi Syt. C. Bajagopdlachan.} 

(B) There is no objection to the collection and examination of 
facts by experts, but the acceptance of the principle by the All-India 
Congress Committee would mislead the nation and injure the 
movement. * 

(Syt. C. BajagaptUachari.) 





REPORT OF THE 

Khilafat Enquiry Committee 

On Ci^ I^sobedience 

The foXUmsng is fhe repert of tht (?. D, Bi^ekry CortmUles 
app(^eibpihe Oenirdl Khilafat CommiUee and of afhuA Matdama 
Abdul MafUf Mouhi Aliur Qadir, Messrs, Moaseam A% Tasaduq 
Ahmad Shan Sherwanx^ Nawrdt Ismail Khan end Mr, Zaho» Ahmad 
toere the nmiAers, 

AU ihe dgmdaries art vnanmom m thehr reamstnmdations. Only 
vjilh regard to the enlsy iida the Coundh Mr, Zahoor Ahmad records 
a nMe of disxnt favouring such entry, and Maulana Abdul Mafid 
while rfineurring with ihe maforUy gms a separate note en^odying hh 
religious opnum regarding Mr, Zahufs views. 

The main recommendaiiom of the Commission orr as faHom :~- 

Pkjkbting. , 

They raf^namead that die i^keUog ot loraigo doth nd liquor 
shops be resorted to at once. 

B0Y(30TT OF CoiTRTS. 

The Commissfoo uphold the hojreott of Courts hat places the 
followiog rectmimeudatioDS> 

(a) ** In such Criminal eases as are coouected with poUtios a sc 
pte88Qt>dey movenwnts wheo lauaehed by the GoverameDt with e 
view to erosb the movement and persecute the national worken, it 
is necessary that acting upon the principle of boycott of courts so 
one should be allowed to participate or enter iuto defence.” 

(h) While ^heting to the prineiple rd the boyeott courti 
regarding defence of cases institution and defence of tbora dvil asc 
revenue suits, which could not be compromised inspite oc all eSbrts 
to settle them through the Fanchayets or private mediation acd 
which are liable to inflict great pecuniary loueB« should not he 
censured.” 

fhe above reommendedion aecardii^ to Ote nport is hosed m a 
highly ndigious i^imny. 

The report farther recommends;— 

(a) Orgmiisation of National Service to fecilitets lawyers to 
give up their p^tice. 

(d) Consolidation of the Fanchayate and framing uniform rules 
i:r thc:r galdsEoe by a CctntnTttee and Ulemai te indues people to 
abide by the deoiuime of the Paoohsyata, 
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The hoyooth oi soh<K)la is recommended to Im maintained and 
effiwte be made to organise the new and improve the old ones. 

Boycott of Councils. 

Begardtng tiie boycott of Coancala the report says :— 

** This item of the boycott of Councils in the non-eo-o^ntaon 
piograojine has sssomed considerable importance since some time 
past. The attitude of the moderates and tbs loyalists towards the 
recent pdley of repression, the sncoesafnl attempts of the Govern¬ 
ment lor the infringement of rights sod the use of all illegal metbc^s 
in the name of law and order and so-called constitution have per¬ 
turbed certoin individuals in some parts of the country and gradudi 
reaction femi their original design is apparmit. The Mabmrash^a 
party, for example, has openly declared it. But as far as the Mussid* 
mans are oonoemed they seem to pei^st on • boycott and as to 
working the Coaoeils the evident^ is practically nil. The mafor 
portion of the reasoning of th<»e favouring bQy<»>tt is:— 

(1) “ The most important objection against the entry into 
Coundis is the 'Fatwa*, which is taken to be quite sufficient lor the 
rejectiui of any argument to the contrary, 

(2) The second reasmi is the power of veto which Is being 
obdurately used inspite of the fact that the present Cooneils are 
tzyiog their best to oo-o^rate with the Government. With the 
increase of strength and freedom of opinion in the Cooneils the 
power will be more frequently brought into action. Thus it is 
evident that those Coundls will become an instrument for waste of 
time and a house of meaningless discussions. 

( 3 ) ** The entry into councils will be a serious blow to non-to- 
operation movement and it is eviden "hat all the ressor?^ and 
arguments which are put forward in suppcwt of the Oinncils could 
be more or less brought torward in the case of ot^-cr i ems of the 
non-co-operation programme as well. 

( 4 ) “ The public will consider It to be the abaridoument of the 
non-eo-operation pngramme wUch is liabha to lead to bwl resnlte. 

( 5 ) “Effective obstruction cannot possibly be created and 
hence this entry into Ckioncil will be useless. 

(6) “ In view of the present circumstances the Oath of Alle¬ 
giance is ah v> considered to be a bindramm to the entry in tbe 
Councils.” 

The arguments of the anti-boycott party are the following 

(l) “ Obstruction can be effective^ put np and all powers of 
tbe Government except those of veto and oidinance can be taken 
away. And tbe frequent use of these two weapons by them will be 
a great help to oar political ptopa^nda and tiie country would that 
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be prepared for a dedolte political action. This is the best way to 
defeat the present system of Government. 

( 2 ) The Bureaucracy has a strong weapon in the form of 
conatitatioa and the Government will be forced to go against, the 
constitution itself if sbe resorts to those oppressions that are to-day 
being perpetrated in the name of constitution. Thus the touth about 
the present system and the intentions of the rulers will come to light 
in and outside India and no ground shall be left for any delusion. 

(3) ** The general opinion of the country will be pldoly and 
deeply made known to the whole wwld. 

(4) At least tide would pot an end to the measures of 
repression through the Conneil. 

( 5 ) '* There will be no way left for the minori^. 

(6) “ Partldpadon in et^tioDeering campdgn wiU be a most 
effective means of propaganda. 

‘^TiuB is the opinion of th(»a who favour responsive oo-opera* 
tion. But the Mohamedans for the Mme being are not pre^^ed to 
co-operate in any way whatsoever. A second scheme has also 
been brought forward to the effect that the eleoUons be contested 
and on being elected the Government be urged to accede to the 
Triple Demands. In case of refusal, the elected members should ab¬ 
stain from attending the Councils thus necessitating re-election which 
should be similarly continued to be contested throughout. Thus 
the present astern will be paralysed and it will be propaganda iu 
iteelf. Besides this the “undesirable” Indians shall be kept out 
of the Councils. For the euccess of this scheme it is of absolute 
importance that non-^operators be returned to the Cooneila In ao 
overwhelming nugori^. As far ae evideime g<»8 there is sufficient 
re»on to believe in the sucee^ of this scheme iu mai^ provinces. 

Without di^ssiog the merits and demerits the proposals 
of these three ^bools of thought we have come to the oomdasioit 
that as far the quration of iK^cott u concerned, it has fortunately 
been made olaar by Bdr. Lloyd Geoi^e in his recent speech. There 
is no ground for doubt now. The i^e hx was amUguous but 
has DOW been made clear by this speech. At pi^ent any action 
which deviates ns from our present programme is likely to create 
dissensions and divide our united strength. Our opinion is that 
this Dounoil controversy is premature. 

So long as our leaders and best workers of the|country are in jail, 
it ie derogatory to our sense of respect and honour even to discuss 
such things, Even from practical point of view oonetraction or 
destruction of a politioal system requires that the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and power of action be first infused among tb'^ people. 
Therefore^ our whole strength should be coooeDtrated towetd* the 
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achievements of this end. It will be dangerotts to divert public 
atAention to other cbaDnels, Thera is ample time in future to di^ 
cuss the proprietj of oontestiog elections and we steongly enggest 
that the qnestdon be p(^^oned for the prmnfc otherwise evil lesolte 
ara likely to ensue. 

N 0 N-V 101 .ENCB 

The commissioners are of opinion that the country has l^avely 
withskM^ official repressions without any idea of retaliation. But 
in view of the fact that the Government on the one side is bent upon 
resorting to violence and high-handedness, that Indian women am3 
the masses on the other hand consider that no right of self-deleooe 
in any form is permitted in any case whatsoever. Therefore the 
commissioners deem it their duty to declare the principle of non- 
violeora and recmmmend that i —“Non-violence Is obligatOTy in all 
oases in which one is apt to he put to hardships and traubles for 
bis services for the Khilriat when discharging his own duties - 
in any ^tion taken against him on account of his (mnneetions with 
the nuxvement but in cases which are qniU distinct from the above 
dnties and incidents, every individual has a natural and necessary 
right <A ralf-defence and aeU-preservation. 

Civil Disobedience 

Before discussing Civil Disobedience it is necessai? to state 
that DO Blnsralman is Iwand to obey any law which Is either oppos¬ 
ed to or clashes with the commandments (d|6od or the precepts of 
Qcly Prophet. 

The evidence adduced before us in this bebdf discloses the 
general situation of the emintry to the effect that the strongest 
possible measures of repression have been brought into action 
tdl over the eounixy by Government officers. Taking this into eon* 
sideration, a major portion of the country favours early adoption of 
individual Civil Disobedience. Since the word Civil Dtsobedtence 
has been misunderstood, it has been misconstrued and misapplied. 

Of the orders and laws under which arrests and imprisonmente 
are being made now-a-days, some are such as have in no way, even 
with graatest stretch, any bearing whatsoever upon our in^sent 
efforts and activities. Some are of a nature which we as non-violent. 
uoD-co-ei^rators are incapable violating, and our being charged 
under these is a direct slander. Every person who has the slightest 
knowledge of law can testify to the misapplication of Sectiooa 144 
and 107, 0. P, C. Converting a fellow being to one’s own pcditical 
ideas by pre^hings and suimonitioDs cannot legally be termed co- 
cro'on, nor can mere propaganda be classed as ogence for breach 
of peace. 
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Section 124<A has been gmo such a wide scope that no person 
ean e»»pe its dutches even if he otten a single word sgaiiust the 
present €k> 7 eTDmeDt. Section 153*A has been wantonlj? brought 
into use in contraventiou of its red significance. Mutual differenees 
are murepresented and noo'co-operstors are being convicted under 
false eharges whereas after nur clear statements and unambiguous 
declaratioiis it must have been hnown to Gkivernmeut as to how 
groundless such charges were and how much opposed were they to 
our principles and actions. The right of as^ciatlon Is a legal and 
very imporUnt natund right of indhidosls but eveu this luis been 
decided to be taken away from us under Section 17, Criminal Law 
Amendment Aot. Similar is the (»se with the Polite aid 
the Prevention of Sedidous Meetings Acts. Consequently the 
current mfsapplmation and misuse of law leave no room for their 
being tolerated and obeyed by any perajn and of course their oon* 
compliance could not be termed as Civil Disobedience. 

After considering all these matteie we are of opinion that:— 

(l) Under the pi^sent eixcumetances it would be prenmture to 
resort to mass Civil Disobedience. 

(S) Every order wbicb comes in the way of eons^ctive pro* 
gramme deserves to ba dirobeyed and every individual has a right 
to disobey such order, and where such order is enforced sgainst a 
district or a part of it the District Ehili^t Committee be authoris¬ 
ed to transgress and disobey that order. 

Boycott op British Goods 

The Importance of the step requires that before its adaption 
a committee of experts and economists appointed to report its 
findings to tbe Centred Ebilafat Committee. 

Foreign Propaganda 

(1) To promote and strengthen friendship with Islamic 
cKWintriaa by means of papers, ^unphlets and deputations to Mamie 
countries and 

(2) To conduct propegenda hf means of paperi^ pampblats in 
Europe and America and on special occasions when absolutoly 
necessary to send deputations. 



Opinion of Mr. C. R. Das 
President-Indian National Congress 

Immediately after the report of the Qvii Disobe¬ 
dience Enquiry Cbromittee was ou^ Mr. C R. EW 
issued the followng statement to die Pi^s expressing 
his opinion on the political situation in the country. 


In tttf statement made td tbe Bengsl Provincial Congress 
Committee on tba 22»d oi Augast shortly after my release I said 
among other things that in my opinion a change in the details of 
the Congress programme was tiecessary, bat that I did not think it 
advisable to express my opinions on the whole situation before the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee had made its report. Now 
that the Committee has made its report I am free and 1 consider it 
to he my duty to place before the country a programme of work 
which the Indian National Congress should follow. At the very 
outset 1 desire to make it perfectly clear that there is no reason 
for entertafning any feelings of doubt or desfmir. The work which 
the Congress put in during the last year and a half is. Inspite of its 
defects aod a g<K}d many defects, a marvel in history. It baa succeeded 
in generating an ardent desire for Swaraj tbrougbout the length and 
breadb of this vast country and it has proved beyond any doubt 
that the method of non-violent non-co-operation is the only method 
which we must follow to secure a new system of Government. We 
have to consider bow best to apply that method to the existing 
circumstances of the country. 

Biohts op PEOW.B Under “Swaraj" 

In my opinion at Gbya the Indian National Congress should 
emnmance its work f<m the year by a dearor declaration of the rights 
of the different communities in India under the Swaraj Government. 
So far as the Hindus and Mussalmans are concerned them should be 
R clear and emphatic confirraatioD of what la known ae the 'Lucknow 
12 
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Com pact.'* Aa regards the other communities such &s Sikhs 
ChriatiaQs Parsls, the Hiodus and the Mahomedans, who 

coQstitate the bulk oi the people we should he prepared to give 
them their just and inoper share in the Swars^ Administratioo. I 
propose that the Cougrese should bring about a real agreement 
between alt these communities by which the Hgbts of every minority 
should be clearly re<M^ised in order to remove all doubts which 
may arise and all aprehensions which probably exist. I iucluda 
amongst Christians not only pure Indlsne but also Auglo-Iodians and 
other people who have chosen to make India their home. 

(k)HORSss Agencies in Europe and America 

I further think that the policy of ezelnsivenen which we have 
been following daring the last two years should now be abandoned. 
There is in every coantry a number of people who are Eeldesa. 
followers of Uberty who desire see every country free. We 
cannot aiford to lose their sympathy and co-operation. There’should 
be established Coogress agencies in America and in eve^ European 
country. We must keep ourselves in touch with the world move- 
ments and in constant oommunicatfon with the lovers of freedom 
all over the world. 


Federation op Asiatic Peoples 

Even more important than this is the participation of India in the 
great Asiatic Federation which I see in the course of formation. 
1 have hardly any doubt that the pan-Islamic movement, which was 
started on a somewhat narrow hasisi has gives way or is about to 
give way to the great Federation of Viatic Peoples. It is the onion 
of the oppi^ased nationalities of Asia. Is India to remain outside 
thie union 1 I acknowledge that all freedom must be won by our¬ 
selves but Bucb a bond of friendship and love, of sympathy ami 
co-operation . between India and the rest of Asia and all the liberty- 
loving people of the world is destined to bring about a world peac**. 
The world peace In my mind means the freedom of every nationality 
sod I go farther and say that no nation on the face of the emrth can 
be really free when other nations are In bondage. The policy which 
vce have hitherto panned was absolutely neees^ry for the eoncen^ra- 
lion of the work we took upon ourselves lo perform, and Iagre(*d 
with that policy wbote-hearredly. To day that very work demands a 
broader sympathy and a wide outlook. ’ 
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Change in Congress Frograhme 

ComiDg DOW to tba question as to whether there should be 
Aoy change in. the existing programme of the Congreas, I dMire to 
emphasise two matters about which there can hardly be any doubt. 
In the first place I must point out that the whole contronersy of 
change or no change” proceeds on a somewhat erroneous assump- 
tioD, The question is not so much as to whether there should be 
a change in the programme of ou; work, but the real question is 
whether it is not necessary now to change the direotion of oor 
activity in certain respects for the success of the very movement 
which we hold so dear. Let me illustrate what I mean by a reference 
to the Bu^oli resolution. In the matter of boycott of sohools 
and colleges the Ewdoli resolution altera the direction of our acti¬ 
vity but does not in any way abandon the boycott. During the 
Swinrig year the idea was to bring students out of Government 
schools and colleges, and if national schools were started they were 
regarded as a concession to the weakness of those students. The 
idea was, to quote again from the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘^Political” and not ‘*EduoationaI,” Under the ^rdoli resolution 
however it is the eatabllshment of schools and colleges which must 
be the mala activity of national education. The idea is "educa¬ 
tional” and if it still be the desire of the Congress to bring students 
out of Government schools and colleges it is by offering them edu¬ 
cational advaot^es. Here the boycott of schools and colleges is 
still upheld but the direction of our activity is changed. In fact 
such changes must occur in every revolution, violent or non-violent, 
as it Is only by such changes that the Ideal is truly served. In the 
next place we must keep in view the fact that according to the 
unanimous opinion of all the members of the Enquiry Comniltfea, 
Civil Disobedience on a ta^e scale is at ptosent out of the question, 
becauee the people are not prepared for it. 

Entry into Councils 


I am of opinion that the question the boiNtott of the Council 
which is agitating the country so much must be considered and 
decided in the light of the circomstances I have just mentioned. I 
am not against the boycott of councils. I am firmly of opinioa that 
the system of the Reformed Councils with the ''steel frame” .of the 
ludian Civil Service built over by a diarchy of deadlocks and 
departmento is absolutely unsulted to tbs nature and genius of tho 
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Indian nation. It is an attempt of the British Parliament to force 
a foreifeu ayatem upon the Indian people. India has nnhesitatingly 
refused to raoogDiee this foreign system as a real foundation for 
Swarig I am always prepared to sacrifiee much for a real basis of 
Swaraj, nor do I attach any importance to the queation whether 
the attainment of lull and complete independence will be a matter 
of seven years or ten years or twenty years. A few years is 
nothing in the life>history of a nation. But India cannot accept 
a system sneb as this as the foundafjon of our Swaraj. The conntiy 
has therefore made up its mind either to mend or to end these 
Reformed Councils, Hitherto we have been boycotting tbe Coun¬ 
cils from ontside. We have succeeded in doing mueh. Tbe 
prestige of the Councils is diminished, and the country knows 
that tbe people who adorn the Council Cbambors are not tbe true 
representatives of the people. But although we have succeeded 
in doing much, these Councils are still there. It should be tbe 
duty of the Congrees to boycott the Council more effeotively from 
within as idso from without. 

The Reformed Councils are really a mask which tbe bureau* 
cracy has pot on. 1 conceive it to be our clear duty to tear this mask 
from oS ^eic face. To end these Councils is the only effective boy¬ 
cott. A question has been asked as to whether it is possible. 1 
think it is passible if non-co-opeiaton get the majority, and I 
believe that having regard to the present circamstances of the 
country they are likely to get the majority. I am aware of the 
difficulties of tbe franchise. 1 am aware of the rules which 
prevent many of ns fnm entering the Councils. But making every 
allowaocee for ail these difficulries I believe that we shall be in tbe 
majority. In any case we should adopt the recommendation of 
Hakim Ajmal Kban, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Patel in postpon¬ 
ing the ultimate decision till tbe Congress of 1923, but in the 
meantime standing for election. If we stand for election in the 
V ritiniiig of 1923 the results will be declared before the (kingress 
; j 923 and then we can proceed on facts and not on assumptions. 
1 on question is also, supposing we are in a minority, what are we to 
do 1 We should begin our operations by a formal demand of the 
particular way in which wo desire to mend the councils. If our 
demands are aci^pted we have obtained a real foundation of Swaraj. 
If our demand is not reco^ised we must non co-operats with the 
bureaucracy by obstructing everjthing, every work of the council. 
We must disallow the entire budget. 'We must move the adjourn¬ 
ment of tbe House on every possible occasion. In fact we must so 
proceed that the Cotmoil will refuse to do any work uoleis and until 
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our domauds are satisfied. I am aware of the large powers of veto 
Vwhich the GoTemors can exercise under the Reforms Act. Let 
them govern veto till the time must come when the; must eitiiet 
yield to oar demands or withdraw the Reforms Act. la either case 
it is a distinct triumph for the nation and either course most bring 
ns nearer to the realisation of our ideal. It has alui been suggrated 
that the bureaucracy will never allow the uoU'CC-operatora to enter 
the (x>aneils. They will alter the rales to prevent such entry. 1 
cannot conceive of utytbing better ealenlated to strengthen the 
cause of non-co-operation than this. If any such rule is framed I 
should welcome it and ^ain change the direction of our wjtivities. 
The infant nationality of India requires these constant etruggles 
for its growth and development. It follows from the course I recom¬ 
mend that it would be the duty of the Indian National Congmss 
to frame a clear scheme of what we mean by a system of Govern¬ 
ment which is a real foundation of Swarid. Hitherto we have not 
defined soy such system of Government. We hsv^ not done so 
advisedly as it was on the psychological aspect of Swaraj that we 
concentrated our attention., The nation to-day is burning with a 
desi» for the attainment of Swarid- ia f^he do^ of the Congmss 
therefore to place before the country a clear sketch of the system of 
Government which we demand. “Swa^", 1 luiow, Is indefinable 
and it is not to be confused with a particular system (d Government. 
Yet the national mind must express Itself and although the full 
outward expression of Swaraj covers and must nraessarily cover the 
whole life-history of a nation the formulation of such a demand Is 
necessary to-day. 


BoY<^tT OP Schools add CoLLEOEa 


With regard to the question of the boycott of schools and 
eolleges, 1 un still of opinion that snch a boycott should 
be carried on as effectively and in the same way as heiore. 
It however, agree with the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee that proper schools and oollcges should also he 
started, 


Boycott op Courts 

With regard to the question of the boycott of lawyers and legal 
i&it;tutious, I accept the staio reeommeadatioits of the Committee. 
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Many qnestiras bave been raised whether the right defence should 
be allowed or not and in what cases and for what parposes. I have 
never been in love with the forma! rales, and I think it Is 
impossible to frame ralea which will (»>ver all the eircams- 
tances which »ise in particular oases. All that I desire to 
insist is the keeping in view of the prindple of the boycott 
of courts. 


Hindu-Moslbm Unity 

With regard to the questiona of the flioda-M(^em unity, 
untouchshili^, and such matters, t agree with the recommendations 
of the Enquiry Ckranmittoe. 1 desire to pmnt out however that 
true unity of all sections of the Indian nation can only be based on 
a proper co-operation and the recognition by each section of the 
rights of the others. We will do littie good- to the saetioo known 
as uotouchablea, if we approach them in a spirit of superiority. We 
must engage them in the work beftMre us and we must work with 
them side by side and shoulder to shoulder. 


Use of ** Ehaddab” 

I now come to the question of Khaddar which I regard as one 
of the most important questions before os. On this point I quote 
from my statement made to the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee on the 22Dd of August, I am opposed to the manufacture 
of Khtddi on a (Kunmercial basis. Our ideal is to make the people 
of this country self reliant and self-contained. This work is difficult 
but essential and should be oarri^ on with all our steengtb. 1 
would much rather that a few families became seli-contamed than 
factories be started on a large scale. Such factories represent a 
short-sight^ policy rnd though no doubt tbsy would satisfy the 
present need they must inevitably create an evil wblefa it would be 
difficult to eradicate. It is often stated that Khadd^ alone will 
bring us Swaraj. I ask my countrymen to consider in what way 
it is possible for KMdi<^ to lead us to SwateJ. It is !q one sense 
only that the statement may be said to ha tone. Wa must regard 
Kbsddar as the symbol of Swaraj, But what would that symbol 
signify t To my mind such a symbol-worship require the spreading 
out of all non-co-operation activities in every possible direction. 
It is only thus that the speedy attainment of Swai^ is possible. I 
am farther of oj^nion that the Congrese should teke up the work 
of the orgaaisatioQ of the lahouren asd peasaots more effeotivelf 
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thao ib had hitherto been done. In cooclasion, I ask all seotiona of 
oar countrymen to follow the ideal of Swaraj and the method of 
non-violent non-oo operation, to stop all rambling and fruitless 
disputes and discussions, to approach the circumstances with a broad 
mind and without IndulgiDg in doctrinaire theories, to make an 
united effort to reach the goal. To-day I repeat the message of 
hope with which we started. Despair is not for us. Petulance and 
pride, anger and annoyanca are not for those who must sacrifice 
tbemwlves for Swanj, The life of the nation manifests itself in 
many ways and in many directions. We must embrace each and 
' every one of these and march on with the banner of Swaraj and 

Bon-vir^ent non-co-operation in our bands. 

( 



Report of the 

Inchcape Committee 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian Retrenchment Committee. 

DELEI^MAROS ^D, 1923, 

Hietorioal^Thd demand for the appointment of a Cotn> 
mittea to scrntlnisa the ezpenditnra of the Goirt. of Indiai espeoially 
of the ecandalons and lavish wayin which the Military and Railway 
Budget was framed, wae very strongly urged by the noo-official Indian 
Members in the first year of the existence of the Befcmned Central 
Legislature, It was about this time that the Qeddes Committee 
was sitting in London to effect post-war retrenchments in public 
expaoditure in England. The Indian demand wm however treated 
with contumely and the Government 4)f India ^lemnly protested 
in the faoe of a strong case made up by the non-officials tbat no 
retrenchment was possible with due regard to “ Law and Order*’ 
in the (»Kintoy. Next year the aame demand was urged, aa the 
Legislative Assembly bad to agree to a taxation of many crores of 
rnpees to save the Govt, from bankruptcy. Eventually Lord Beading 
was prevailed upon to appoint the Indian Retrenebment Committee 
ou 8tb May, 1922 and Lord Incfaoape was nominated as the Chairman. 
Lord Inchoape was the guiding figure in the Qeddes Committee in 
England and bnt for him, it was well onderstood in England, Sir 
Erio Geddes, the Chairman of tbe British Committee, wbMe name 
has since beoome historic in conneotioo with tbe drastic cuts in the 
British budget, could not have bandied British finances in the v^ry 
able and business-like way be did. 

Tbe Inchcape Committee began its work in London in August 
1922. Lord Inchcape came over to India on November 3rd. and the 
Committee met for tbe first time in I^lbi on November 8th 1922. 
The Committee was composed as follows.— 

The Right Hon'ble LORD liifCHOAPg, a.O.M.a„ K.C.s.1., K.O.LB 
(C&owwum). 

Sir Thomas SiyswRiSHT Catto, Bart., c.b.b. 

Mr. Dadiba Mskwanjbb Dalal, c.i.e. 

Sir Rajsndsa Nath M(K>£:gbjbb, k.o.i.e., k.ov.o. 

The Hon’bie Sir Alexander RoBHnaTSON Murray, Kt,, c.b.b. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas. O.i.b., m be. 

Mr. H. F. Howard, o s.i., o.le. (feuxstop). 

Mr. J, Milne {Attached Offiar.) 

12 (a) 
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REPORT OF THE 
The Terms of Reference were 

"To ffiske reoommendatioDs to the GoTeromant of India for 
sSeoting forthwith all possible reduotiost Id the ezpenditare of the 
Gentrsi Goremment, having regard espeoiall; to the present 
fioanoial position and outlook. Zo so far as questions of policy 
are involyed in the expenditure under discussion, these will be left 
for the exclusive consideration of the Government, but lb will be 
opea to the Committee to review the expenditure and to indicate 
the ecooomiee which might he effected if particular policies were 
either adopted, abandoned, or modified." 

On March 2Qd, 1923 the Betrenobment Ckimmlttee headed by 
Lord locheape waited on His Excellency the Viceroy and presented 
its report. The Reirart oarapies 294 closely prints Foolscap pages.. 
It is unanimous, and recommends net reductions amonnting to 19^ 
Kores. The report points out, however, that it will not he 
possible to secure in the ensuing year the complete redactions pro¬ 
posed and some time must elapse before full effect is reached, 
Farther large terminal payments will iu some oases be necessary. 
The committee’s reductions have a reference to the budget 
estimates for the current year 1923-24, 

The Mala cats are:— 

Military expenditure ••• 10’60 Crores. 

Railways •■a 4*60 Crores. 

P<^ts & Tel^raphs ••• 1*30 Crores. 

The lollowing is a summary (ff the recommendations made. 
The first two Parte of the Report, dealing with Military and 
Railway Expenditure have been reproduced in lull in this volume 
while the i«msluing chapters have either been digested or only the 
recommendatiouB have been given. Some of the more important 
of the very namerous tables which are given in the report have 
been reproduced on page 373 ti sequel. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMEIIDATIONS 
Military Services. 

The Committee recommend the total net budget for 1923-34 
to he fixed at 67i crores, subject to addition’ as may be 
necessary on a<MK)aiit of the delay which must ensue in carrying out 
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the proposed cbaages. The rednetion of lOi orores on the net 
budget 1922-23 is op as ioilows — 

(1) Bedoction in the strength oi the fighting slices, saving 
3 crores, nataely.— 

(a) reduction of 5,760 British infantry by reducing the peace 
establishment battalions from 1012 to S84 per battalion, 
(h) redaetioo of three British (»vairy i^giraents, (c) 
* reduction of artillery estabiisbmetits involving a saving 
of 10 per cent, in the expenditure (d) reduction of 6,6i3 
from the Indian troops by reducing the peace establishment 
from 806 to 766 per battalion in the 80 active battalions 
nov maintained and by reducing the strength of the 
-training battalions by 60 per cent. 

( 2 ) Steps to be taken to organise an effective reserve, thereby 
enabling the peace s^ength of Indian battalions to be reduced to 
20 per cent, below tbe war estabiisbment. 

( 3 ) Considerable redactions to be made in mol(s vehicles by 
economies oi ronningi 

( 4 ) Supply services to be re-oiganised on a less expensive basis 
and the stocks reduced, particolarly of ordnance stores. 

( 5 ) Beduetion of 6? lakhs in tbs expenditare on military works. 

(6) The Boyal Indian Marine Service to be drastically curtailed 
Slid reorganised, the three existing troop-ships to he laid up until 
Bold and varioos other vessels scrapped. 

The Oommittee add that the zeductioDB suggested by them have 
been agreed to generally by the Gommanderdo-Chief, but tbst they 
recognise tbst in a great administration such as tbe army In India' 
of wbiob be is tbe responsible head, in working out tbe reductions 
and in giving effect to them be may find it desirable to make some 
minornuxiificatlonB which may resnit in greater expenditure noder 
one head and reduced expenditure under another wid that they 
consider tbat, so long as the increase involved is more than counter- 
balanced by the redueHon, tbe actual working out of details sbould 
be left Id bis bands. The Committee say :— 

“We do not, however, consider that tbe Government of India 
should be satisfied with a Military Budget of Es. 67 crores, and we 
recottmend tbat a close watch be kept on the details of military ex¬ 
penditare with tbs object of bringing about a progressive reduction 
in the future, should a further fell in prices take place. We consider 
that it may be poMible, after a few years, to reduce tbe Military 
Budget to a sum not exceeding lU. 60 crores, altboagh the 
Commander-in Cbief does not subscribe to tbis opinion. Even this 
is more, io our opinioo, than the tax-payer In Icdia ehouW be called 
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upoD to pAj, and though the revenae may ioorease through a rerival 
of trade, then ‘would, we think, still be no justification for not 
keeping a strict eye on Military fzpenditnre with a view to its 
further redaction. 

"Having reviewed the expenditure of the Military Services, 
we recommend that (l) the total net Budget for 1923-24 he fixed 
at Bs. 67,75,00,000, subject to each addition as may he necessary 
on Mcount of the delay which must ensue in earrying but the 
proposed changes, and (2) military expenditure after a few years 
be brought down to a sum not exceeding Bs. 60 crores." 

Eailways, 

The Committee’s remarks on Hallways occupy 30 pages of the 
report and contain many crlficisms from a business point of view of 
the way in which money has been spent on renewals and replace¬ 
ments. Tbe (k>mmittee draw prominent attention to the expendi¬ 
ture on certain lines which are at present usremunerative. They also 
consider that tbe increase of locomotives and rolling-stock has in 
certain nses outstripped tbe present traffic requinments; The 
Committee recommend that tbe expenditure on unremunerative lines 
thould be curtailed, ^s regards railways as a whole they consider 
that ateps should be taken to curtail the working expenses as 
necessary to ensure that under normal conditions an average return 
of at least five and a half per cent, is obtained on the capital 
invested by tbe State. They also recommend that tbe present 
system cf programmes of revenue and expenditure should he 
abolished, adequate financisi provision being noade annually by each 
railway for tbe maintenance and renewal of tbe permanent way and 
rolling stock. 

As regards administration, tbe Committee recommend tbat tbe 
Agents ^ of railways be designated General Managers and be made 
responsible for the administration, working and financial results of 
their railways. They strongly recommend the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of an experfenced financial advi^r to ensore tbat finaociid 
consideratioDs are given due weight before expenditure is incurred. 
Of tbe total reduction of four and a half crores on the 1922-23 
budget, 2 crores 80 lakhs fe to he effected in tbe programme rf 
revenue and the remainder on the ordinary working expenses, 

Posts akd Tbleoratbs. 

A reduction ol one crora and 30 lakhs, exclusive of a reduction 
pi 60 lakhs in capital expenditure on the Telegraph department, is 
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proposed, the reductions to be effected irainly by the following 
measures;— 

(a) Reduction in the post and telegraph staff by 25 lakhs j 

(5) Sundry reductions amounting to 7 lakhs In the cost of 
coDveyance of mails; 

(c) A reduction of 9 lakhs in the construction and main¬ 
tenance of postal buildings chargeable to revenue ; 

(d) Reserve stock of stores limited to nine months’ supply and 
a saving in the purchases of stores of 54 lakhs s 

(s) A reduction of 7 lakhs in house and travelling allow¬ 
ances of the staff; 

(/) A reduction of 15 lakhs in supplies, furniture and contin¬ 
gencies : 

(y) Dismantliog of obMtIete wireless stations; and 

(A) Eednctfon of 7*34 lakhs made up of a number of small items, 
in the Indo-European Telegraph department. 

Gehbral Administration. 

A reduction of 51 lakhs, of which 16 lakhs merely represents 
transfer to the head ‘Interest in respect of management of debt’ 
and has been excluded from the aggregate total. 

The principal items making up the remainder are:— 

(a) Sundry reductions in the numb^ of peons and in contingent 
charges in all departments of the Secretariat ; 

(£) He-allocation of business as at present conducted by the 
Commerce, Industries, Bevenue and Agriculture, Education and 
Health. Fubtie Works and Bailway departments; the Bailways and 
Pests and Telegraphs to be grouped into a single portfolio, the 
activities of the remaining departments mentioned above being 
curtuiicd and concentrated into two departments, namely. Commerce 
and General, representing a saving oi 14 Iskbs. These proposals 
involve the delegation of purely administrative work conoeoted 
with customs, salt and opium to the present Board of Inland 
Revenue, which will be somewhat enlarged, the extra cost being 
included in the above estimate of savings, tarlffB to continue to be 
administered by the Commerce department. 

(c) Abolition of the appointment of Inspector-General of 
Irrigation i 

{d) The fuDciioDS of the Central Intelligence Bureau to be 
curtailed and a saving of 4 lakbs effected in ease of attadied offices, 
involving inter alia the abolition of the post of Educational Com¬ 
missioner : 
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(e) The grast-iD'ald from the Treasury to the cost of the India 
Office to he reviewed aud the net coat to the Indian revenue reduced 
by £ 48,700 ander general wiministration and £ 2,700 under 
etsUonery and printiDg; 

(/) Net coat of the High Commiaaioner’e offieo to he reduced 
by £ 52,000 under general adminiatratlon and £ 2,000 under 
Btationery and printing. 


MiiKiELLaNBovs Cuts. 

The figures in the undermentioned heads indicate the reductions 
in thousands of rupees:— 

Land Berenue 397, consisting mostly of redaction in the North- 
West frontier Province; Bzcise 13; Begistration 4; ^elesiaetical 
200, to be effected by savings on the five •ehaplaitis already aboliehed 
and leaying unfilled 16 vacancies which will arise from the retire* 
ments next year. 

Scientific departments, 3000, the main items of reduction 
being — 

(t) tbe restriction of survey work and tbe number of survey 
parties, (it) leaving unfilled certain vacancies in geological survey, 
(tit) restriction io the purchase of quinine, (tv) list of protected 
mooumenta to be curtailed aod the provision for preservation of 
ancient monoments mid gardens under Arobsolt^ to be reduced 
by 6 lekha. 

EiluoatioD 519, consisting of miscellaneous reductions in miuor 
administrations, on grants-in-aid, the establishmeut of the new 
University at Delhi to be reconsidered. 

Civil Aviataoo S3, mainly by leductum of tbe poet of 
chief inspector. 

Misoellaueous department 1118, due mainly to (i) a further re¬ 
duction in tbe Commercial Intelligence department, (ii) an automatic 
saving on tbe Census charges, (m) restoiction of tbe activitis of tbe 
Indian Stores depmrtment, (») the abolltion|of the separatee appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London, bis dutie being 
transferred to tbe High Commissioner with a provision' of £b 2,000 
for establishment; famine relief 27 ; territorial and political pensions 
108; superannuatioD allowances and pensions 632 ; medical Mrvices 
and publio health to be ^imbined under tbe Direotor-General, 
abolishing the separate post of public health ^mmissionet and the 
Director of Medical Research also to be abolished, his duties being 
taken over by the Director, Kasaull Institute. The payment of 
the totoarch ofiloers sIiowd in tbe demende as baeteriol(^ioal 
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offiodiV’ is to 0 SSS 8 to bo toodo from the oen^el reveouea sod the 
graot-lo-aid to the Bssearoh Food AsaaoUHoo to be discon tin tied, 
the asBoofsbioD to otiliae the ecoumubbetj funds ol 33| lakba 
derived from Government contribution and earmarked lor a new 
central institute on the maiutenanoe of medical research. The 
reduction of the pui^hase of etoree for the X-Ra; Insiitate is 127. 
Miscellaneous savini^ under both heads in minor administeationa 
»rd 303, The total savings under both heads are 1,419. 

Under Salt a reduction baa been made to the extent of 1,950 
and in opium 2,000. In civil works 1,630 by reductions in the 
provision for new works and repairs and the emalgamation of the 
establishmentB In RaJpatsDa and Central India; Stationery and 
Printing 1,037 by reductions in Governmeub presses and allowances 
for less consumption and lower prices of paper. 

Forests 690, The Committee urge the necessity of the 
development of forests on commercial lines and for a radical 
change in methmis of administration. They recommend that the 
rontrol of forests under the central Government be rasted in a 
Manner with commercial experience assisted by technical experte. 
They also recommend the reconsideration of the expenditure on 
the Dehra-Dun Forest Institute. 

Agriculture 286. The Committee recommend that two of the 
milita^ dairy farms be tzansferred forthwith to the Agricultural 
department; that the necessity for retaining the Sugar Bureau be 
ezaouned and that the Mukteswar Institute be placed on a self' 
supporting basis. 

Jails 480; these reductions are mainly the result of a specie! 
Ittsal enquiry by the Govt. Into the expenditure of the Andamans. 

Ports and pilotage 211 ; the Committee recommend that early 
steps be taken to make these services entirely self'Supporting. 

Audit 376, by the redaction and conversion ol certain appoint 
marts; it is recommended that the possibility of separating accounts 
smd audit Im examined and simplification of rules considered. As 
regards currency the Ckimmittee examined the relative cost of the silver 
rupee and the cme-rapee note and consider that, if, as api^ars to be 
the ease, a saving would accrue from the disoonti nuance of the ona> 
rupee note, tbe issue of these notes should be abandoned. 

Mints 412 ; the Committee recommend the retention of two 
mints with the lowest possible establishment and that tbe possibilify 
of olosfng the silver portion of the Calcutta Mint and the nickel 
portion ol the Bombay mint be explored. 

In a specid chapter on * Pay and Leave Allowances * the 
Committee indicate a heavy increase in expend!taro, particularly io 
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tbs sabocdinste services asd recommend a special enquiry owing to 
tbs fall Id tbs prices. They also recommend modificatioDs of the 
travelling allowance rules and indicate the necessity of revising 
present leave rules as being too liberal and expensive. 

In the last Chapter the Committee oonolude their remarks after 
making some general observations and a detailed list is given of 
the reductions proposed. (Sea pp. 368—72.) 
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PART L 

MILITARY SERVICES. . 
iMTBODUCnrORT Remirks. 

^ The estimate of oet expenditure for 1922-S3 comparee with the 
revised estimate for 1921-22 and the aotusi net expeoditure of 
1913-14 ae follows 

Re. 

1918-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 29,84,41,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 69,84,69,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 67,75,26,0(KI 

2. The large increase In the expenditure on the military services 
is the direct outcome of the war and may be attributed to five maia 
causes 

(») The general rise io prices. 

Ui) The enhanced rates of pay granted to all raoks. 

(tii) Improvernente in the standard of 0 >mfort of the troops. 

(ir) Additions to and improvements in eqLuipment, etc., and 
the adoption of a higher standard of training. 

(t>) The increase in non-effective obarges from Bs. 5 crores 
before tbe war to Ra. 9 crores at the present time. 

3. We appreciate the great difficulties with wbiob tbe military 
authorities In India have had to contend daring tbe transition period 
from war to peace cooditions, when large armies bad to he demo¬ 
bilized Goneurrentiy with ^organisation undertaken in tbe light of 
the lessons of the war. Hostilities with Afghanistan and operations 
on tbe Frontier intervened while demobilization was in progress, and 
the growing cost of tbe army coupled with a deterioration of the 
general financial position of tbe country have more than otic» 
necessitated tbe complete revision of schemes proposed for tbe future 
composition^ organisation and distribution of tbe Army in India. 

4. Tbe expenditure which has been incurred in tbe past may 
have been inevitable, but the question is whether India can afford to 
maintain military expenditure on the present scale as an insnrsuee 
against future eventualities. In our opinion tbe repeated deficitsof the^ 
last few years, in spite of tbe imposition of heavy new taxation, have 
made It abundantly clear that India cannot afford this expenditure. 

So long as peace conditions obtain, the first essential is for India 
to balance her budget, and tbie can cmly be secured by a very subs¬ 
tantial reduction in tbe military estimates. In this connection it 
must be remembered that tbe budget estimate for 1922-23 did not 

13 
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represent tbe fol! annual expenditure ^hicb would hare beenineuried 
on the militerp servioes but for certain fortuitous eiraumstaueea ; the 
strengtii of the arm; was under estsbltshmeDt, purchases of suppUes 
were below normalf as there were large aooumulatioQS of stocks of 
pR>Ti8ioD8, clothing 'and other storos, and the estimate also ^sumed 
large non'TWMirring r^eipts from sales of sorplua war stores and 
other aountes. Further we understand that inadequate provision 
was made lor the maintenance of the Ro^al Air Force, and that 
considerable additional expenditure will be ueoessarjr in future years. 
If allowance were made for these factors, the expenditure required 
fc« 1922*23 would bare been as follows :— 


Budget Estimate for 1922-23 
Shortage of establishment 
Beductioo in stooks 
Sale of surplus stores and receipts from 
srrear payments, etc. ••• 

Addition required for Air Force say »* 


Rs. 

67,?6,26,000 
64,00,000 
1,62,99,000 

88,67,000 

47,00.000 


Total ••• 71,37,82,000 


6. Considerable public attention has naturally been displayed 
on the subject of the fntnro polity with regard to ^aziristan and 
we hare reviewed this question in its bearing on the finances of 
India. We are informed that there is no idea in the mind of the 
Government of India of continuing a forward policy of military 
domination up to the Durand line at tbc present time, and that the 
idea been abandoned. It is impossible to estimate what expen¬ 
diture will be required in Waziristan in 1923-24 until the military and 
political situation is cleared up, hut we understand that the Govt, 
have in view a policy which aims at early and substantial leduction. 

6. We now deal with the expenditure of ei^b of the four 
services, which ie as follows :— 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Army 

27,87,45,000 

61,82,42,000 

60.42,80.000 

Royal Air Force 

41,000 

1,34,29.000 

1,41.00,000 

Royal Indian Marine — 

63,49.000 

1.03,91,000 

1,36.99,000 

Military Worka 

1,33,06,000 

6,14,07,000 

4,64,97,000 

Total 

29.84,41,000 

89,34.69,000 
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ARMY EXPENDITURE. 

Tbs eatimate of net ezpanditare in 1922-S3 comparas with the 
revieed estimata for 192I>S3 and tho actual expenditure in 1913>14 
BB {oHows :— 

Re. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditura ... 37,87,45,000 

1921- 22, Revised Eatioiate ... 61,82,42,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate •» 60,42,30,000 

Ad aDalysis td the expenditure under the main headings ia 
attached as Appendix A. It will be observed that there has been 
a total increase in the net cost of the Army since 1913-14 0 ! 
Rs. 32,54,85,000 or 117 percent, and that this increase ie distributed 
over all the important headings. 

Strength of thb Abuy. 

2. The total authorised establishment of the Fighting and 
AdmiDistrativa S^vices, ezdusive of Aden, Pereia and the Colonies 
Bud omitting reservists and auxiliary and territorial forcee, wm 
309,893 on Ist April 1922 compared with 301,602 on lat April 
1914 made up as follows:— 



j Fighting Sesvicbs, 

Administrative 



h 

•0 

— 

Army. 

Air Force. 

Services. 

Total. 1 

8 

s ^ 


1914. 

1922. 


B 





18 » 

^ a 

a » 

^ it 
bS ^ 

Br! t i B h 
Troops 
lad i an 
Troops 
Civilians 
Followers 

76,244 

165,437 

19^63 

68,086 

144,617 

20^498 

• ss 

■ »s 

• •• 

1,869 

2 

84 

1,198 

3,810 

2,213 
5 477 
♦39,623 

^ 7,206 

25,938 

10,007 

29.798 

80,090 

166,660 

6.47? 

69.286 

77.761 

170.667 

10,091 

61.494 

—2,389 

+ 13.907 
+ 4.614 
—7,791 

Totel... 

250.444 

233,801 

• •• 

3.143 

61,058 

72,949 


809,893 

+8,981 






i . 





Increa s e 
or de¬ 
crease 

—16,643 

4-3,143 

-1-21,891 

+ 8.391 

+ 8391 


• Includes about 14,000 Mule drlseca at Anim^ TfuiepotC units and 6,000 
men ol Army Bearer and HMpital Corj^ who were tolloweis bMMC Uic vax bat 
who bars since been granted combatant '* statu tor latioa*, 
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This fa'ble shows that although a oonaiderable reduction has 
been effected io the strength of the fighting ser?icea, this has been 
tnore than set off by the Increase of staff employed io the adminis' 
trative'serfiees, and the total establishmont has increased by 8,391. 
A detailed analysis of the personnel is given,in Appendix B. 

Apart from financial considerations the strength and distrihuHon 
of the army necessary for the defence of India and the maintenance 
of internal security are matters which we feel must be left laigeiy 
in the hands of His Excellency the C^mmander-io'Chief. 

Fighting Services 

3. Since 1913-14 the fighting efficiency.of the army has been 
increased enormously by the introduction of modern rifles, machine 
guns, etc., and, while we are informed that, so far as externri 
menace is concerned, there baa probably been a relatively greater 
improvement io the equipment of neighbouring tribes and the 
Afghan forces, it must be borne in mind that a large portion of the 
army is maintained for internal security. 

4. Sfitisk Infantry .—Of the total 70,646 British troops in 
India, including 1859 Air Force, 46,200 are infantry, the strength 
of which has been reduced by 6,066 officers and men since 1913-14 
or by 11'2 per cent. There are now 45 Battalions of British Infantry 
compared with 51 in 1913-14 but although the fighting efficiency of 
each of these units bas greatly increased, no redaction has taken 
place in the composition of the battalions. On. the contrary the 
peace strength of these unif» bas been considerably increased as 
shown below 


* 

191314 

1922-23 

British Officers 

28 

28 

British Other . , 

. 1,004 

1,012 

Indian Ranks 

»«• 

^ 46 

Followers, Class I . . , 

tj i» II • • > 

\ 

I 87 

J 26 

\ 48 

Total 

1,069 

1,168 


It' will be observed that the number of British Other Ranks on 
the peace establishment bas increased from 1,004 in 1913-14 tc 
1,012 in 1922-23 and that the strength of the anit has also been 
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increased b? the additioo of 46 IndisD ranks to act as mule drivers 
for machine guns and 36 followers for misDeliaiieous duties, e.g., 
cooks, tailors, etc. Oo mobilisation the peace estabiisbment of 
battalions is reduced and only 840 British Other Banks per battalion 
are retained on the war establishment. We do not think there is 
any nece^Uy for malDtmning a iMace establishment on a much 
higher scale than the war establishment. In England and elsewhere 
the policy is to maintain peace cadres about 26 per cent below 
the war establisbments, which are capable oi rapid expansion in war 
and a similar practice obtoins in certain sections of the army in 
India. Wa recognise that in India reinforcements of British troops 
cannot be obtained in less than about two.months, bnt in>m state¬ 
ment wbmh have been supplied to us. it appears that, as at present 
contemplated, only 5 battalions of British troops would be engaged 
on active operations during the first two months after mobilisatiou. 
During this {»riod, the estimated wastage of these troops on a 
7k per cent basis would be 630 men and we cannot think that any 
serious difficulty would arise if in war this number bad to be found 
from the troops required for internal security, although we realise 
that this will entail a temporary pooling of resources as was found 
necessary in the Great War. In our opinion the number of troops 
per l^ttalion required on mobilisation to maintain internal order 
in India should be capable of a considerable reduction in view of 1 
the increased fighting efficiency of the units. We recommend that 
the peace establisbments of British battalions should be fixed at 
884 British Other l^nks, the number required for the war establish¬ 
ment ph(s a margin of 6 per cent, to provide for men who may be 
absent through sickness, etc. This proposal would effect a reduction 
of 5,760 British Infantry. We are informed tiiat the estimated cost 
of a British soldier in India is Es. 2,600 per aanum for 1922-23 and 
a reduction of 6,760 men would therefore save Bs, 1,44,00,000 
per annum. 

5. Indian Infanlrg .—The peace establishment of Indian Other 
Ranks in an Indian battalion is 826 except in the case of training 
battalions with which we deal later. The war establishmeut of the 
battalions is 766 and we consider there is little justification for 
maintaining the peace strength of these units in excess of the war 
establishment, as any deficiency on account of sickness can be made 
up by drawing on the tr^ning battalions and reserve. We recom¬ 
mend, therefore, that the number of IndiM troops per battalion 
should be reduced to 766 forthwith which would effect a reduction 
of 4,800 troops in the 80 active battalionB now maintained. 

Under the existing organisation there is one training battalion 
for every four active battalions. The oBtablfshment of a training 
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battalion Is gxed at 650 based upon the tiormal intake ol recruits 
for the four active battalions and the estimated wastage daring the 
first two months of a campaign. The reductions which we have 
proposed in the size ot the active battalions will reduce the intake 
of recruits and effect an aatomatic reduction of 17 men per training 
battalion. We have also examined the wastage figures in recent 
campaigns and consider that the provision made for wastage In 
calculating the required strength of training battalions is excessive. 
Farther, no allowance appesre to have been made for the fact that 
during the first two months after m(d>iIisation a considerable number 
of recruits will have completed their training. In these circum¬ 
stances we are of opinion that no difficulty would be exp6rieD<»d 
if the strength of the training battalions was reduced by 50 per 
battalion saving 1,000 men, 

similar positioo obtains in regard to Pioneer battalions. 
There are 9 aotire and 3 training battalions with a total strength of 
7,341 and 1,296 men respectively. We consider that the pe»se 
establishment of the active battalions should be reduced to 722 the 
number required for the War establishment, saving 843 men. No 
redaction in the strength of training battalions sppeara practicable. 

The position in regard to Qurkbas is somewhat different from 
the ordinary Indian battalions. The pesMie establishraeDt fixed at 
941 itiolades rrornits and provision for wastage and no trafning 
battalions are provided. We are informed that tfae number of 
Gurkhas which can be obtained is strietly limited to the existing 
strength and we make no recommendation. 

The total immediate reduction in Indian troops which we rerom- 
mand shore is 6,643 men. We are informed that the average cost 
of a Sepoy in 1922-23 was Bs, 631, so that a reduction of 6,643 men 
would effect a saving of Bs. 42 lakbe.' 

At the present time the authorised strength of the reserve 
is 34,000 Infantry, but the actual strength is only 8,900 owing, 
we underatand, to ronsiderable difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the required numbers. We have suggested to the 
Commaoder-in'Cbief riiat an increaro in the reserve pay would 
probably attract more men, and that, in addition, consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of a term of service with tbe reserve 
in every man’s attestation on enrolment. This proposal has been 
considered by the military authorities and it is suggested that the 
terms of enlistment should be altered to include five years’ service 
with the colours and ten years with the reserve if required, tbe pay of 
reservists to be increased to Bs. 1 per mensem for tbe first five years 
in tbe reserve and Bs. 4 for tbe last five years, the total colour 
reserve service of 16 years to count for pension at Bs, 3 per mopthi 
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We Ibiok tbafc a scbema of this nature would prove attractive 
to the men but that the provision of a pension should be aceom* 
panied by a liability to be called up for eervioe in the event of a 
salional emergency. If this proposal is adopted we consider that 
the peace estabtishment of battolious should be gradually placed 00 
a cadre basis which might ultimately be fixed at, say, 20 per cent, 
below the war establisbmeDt. This would effect a further saving 
of about 14,000 men dr Rs. 88,34,000 less the increased cost of the 
reserve which would not exceed Rs, 25 lakhs. 

The prop<^! to increase the pertMl of enlistment with the 
colours would also ultimatefy reduce the number of recruits required 
annually. This in turn would reduce the establishment of the 
training battalions and the strength of the recruiting staff and result 
in oonsiderabie further economy. 

6. Camlrp .—The number of British Regiments has been 
reduced from 9 in 1913-14 to 8 required for 1922-23 and the Indian 
regiments have been reduced from 39 to 21. We see no reason why 
tbe British Cavalry regimente should not be reduced pro rata to the 
Indian reglmente and consider that 3 British Cavalry Regiments 
should be dispensed with for 1923-24, saving Rs. ^4,00,000. 

7. Artillery .—The number of British Officers and men in the 
Artillery has decreased frmn 15,206 in 1913-14 to 11,446 in 1922- 
23, but the number of Indian Officers and Other Ranks hes increased 
from 10,132 to 13,902 so that the total establishment of tbe 
Artillery has slightly increased from 25,337 to 25,348. We are of 
the opinion that In view of tbe modern weapons now available and 
their increased effeotiveuess owing to tbe introduction of aeroplanes, 
improved aignalling arrangements, etc., some economy in Artillery 
establishment should be possible and we suggest reduction ol 10 
per cent, io expenditure which would effect a saving of Rs. 43,00,000. 

8. Other fighting aerviees .—The remaining eetsblisbrneDt of tbe 
Fighting services comprises the Signal Service and Armoured 
Cars, in regard to which we make no recommendation, and the 
Royal Air Force, with which we deal io a separate section of our 
Report. 

9,. Snmmarg .—The adoption oi our proposals will involve a 
recurring saving of Rs. 303 lakhs a year which will ultimately rise 
to Rs. 366 lakhs. The budget for 1922-23, however, took into 
amtunt a saving o! R*. 64 Iskhe due to a temimrary shortage of 
British troops eotnpsred with the establisfament now authorised. 
Our recommendations will thus yield a net additional saving of 
Rs. 230 lakhs a year immediately on their introduction and it should 
be possible to inerea^ this saving in tbe near future to Rs. 303 
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lakhs a ;e«r. We reet^Qise, howerer, that ii will oofc be possible 
to Becore the whcde of tbe iormer saving io 1923-24. 

Army Headquarters, Staff op Commands, etc, 

Bs. 

1918«14, Aetna! Ezpeoditore ... 92,49,948 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate — 1,84,57,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — 1,83,08,200 

10. A considerable portion oi the large inereasa in expendi- 
turo under this toading aince 1913-14 is doe to the introdnotlon 
of tbe four Command sjrstem in 1921. We are Informed that tbe 
basic factors which determined the adoption of four Commands 
were :— 

(a) tbe limitations placed on tbe size of tbe area which can be 
efficiently controlled by one man ; 

(&) the desirability of making military districts coincident 
with civil provinces; 

(c) the importance of providing adequate maohiiiery to deal 

with the additional military liability imptwed by 
internal security once tbe field army has left the area ; 

(d) the necessity of placing witb Army Commanders tbe 

administrative control of, and the responsibility for, 
the troops under their command. 

It was anticipated that under tbe new organisation considerable 
relief would be afforded to army headquarters by an extensive 
decentralization of control, but in this connection the military 
authorities submitted that it would be futile to bo|M, even witb tbe 
utmost dei^ntralisation, that tbe staff at head-qnariers could be 
reduced to the pre-war level. 

11 . EsiabUshiHini of OjHc^s oj hightr runi 5 ' 5 ,—Tbe sanctioned 
establishment of Officers of higher ranks not bolding regimental 
appointments (&e., above the rank of Jjieutanatit-Colonel) is as 
follows;— 

Sanctioned 

EstaUishmeat. 


Field Marshal — ... — 1 * 

Generals — ... ... 3 

Lfentenant-Generala ••• 5 

Major-Generals — — 24 

Colonels ««« maa 110 


We are informed that the Military authorities propose to reduce 
the establishment by two Lieutenant-Generals and seven Major- 
Generals which will effect a future saving in non-effective change. 
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12. Army Stadquarten— 


Bt. 

1913«14, Aotnial Ebrpendifcure 28,56,148 

1921-22, Benaod E^mato ••• 68,13,000 

^ 1922-23, Budget Estimate ... 61,89,<KH) 

The total expesditure for 1922-23 is more than double that of 
1913-14 although the number of trcMpe in the fighting ^rvioea has 
decreased by 15,51? and provieion has been made for decentralisiog 
the control of minor matters to the Commands. The establishment 
of Army Headqoiurters has Increased aa follows ;— 



1913-14. 

1922.23. 


No. 

No. 

Officers 

... 83 

153 

Civilians 

... 335 

729 

Menials 

... 197 

310 


These numbers for 1913-14 represent tbe authorised eetablisb- 
ment and exclude attached officers whose yaj was charged gainst 
the unit to which they belonged. Including these officers and 
second officers in 1922-23 tbe following statement shows tbe growth 
of tbe establishment of officers and clerks in e«:h section of Army 
Heiulqoarten:— 


Bninch. 

1913-14. 

1 

1922-23. 



Officers. 

Clerks. 

Officers. 1 

Clerks. 

General Staff ••• 

• as 

48 

69 

49 

91 

Adjutant General 


20 

94 

36 

180 

Quartermaster-General 


22 

128 

69 

362 

Ordnance ... 

• •4 

6 

32 

5 

36 

Military Secretary 

e«e 

2 

' 22 

8 

66 

His Exceltanoy the Com- 





mander-in-Ohief and Per- 





sonal Staff 


7 

«»a 

7 

4 

Total 


104 

335 

164 

729 


The establishments for 1922 23 ^ were recently examined by a 
Committee appointed by the Government of India and presided 
over by tbe Hon’bk Mr. Iodm. The (kimmittee recommended that 

13(s) 
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the authorised eBtablUhiaeat of Arm; Headquarters, excluding 
attach^ officer^ should be redo(»d from 153 to 108 saving io offioexs' 
pay Rs. 8,13,000. The Commaader-fn.Chief has agreed that the 
number of officers should be redooed to 134 saving Bs. 3,09,600, but 
we eonsider that further reduetioas are poraible. For example we 
consider that the post o! Chemical Adviser in the General staS 
Branch should abolished. Further, we think th&t the possibility 
of amalgamating the Directorates of military training and military 
operations should be explored. The Directorate of organisation and 
mobilisation and tbe Directorate of Auxiliary Forces migbti, we think, 
possibly be absorbed by tbs Directorate of staff duties and the 
Cbptrollar <d eootraets by the Directorate of supplies and transport. 

We are informed that the position of Deputy Quartermaster 
General bsis been aholiebed at tbe War Office in England and we 
see DO reason for its retention in India. 

It is obviously not practicable in the limited time at our disposal 
to make any very definite detailed recommendations but we tK>n«ider 
that tbe provision for officers at Army Headqusrtero sboold be 
reduced to the lull extent recommended by the Innes Committee and 
that at least Rs. 4 lakhs of this saving sboold he effected in 1923>24 
and that a further reduction should he kept in view. 

With regard to clerks the Innes Committee recommended a 
lump cut of Rs. 9 lakhs based upon a Pro rata roduction in tbe 
number of clerks to that recommended in tbe case of officers. The 
Commander-in Chief baa agreed to a reduction of approximately Rs. 
1,30,800, but we consider that a saving of at least Rs. 2,00,000 
should be effected tor 1923-24. 

We baro dimussed the questiou of the Headquarteni staff very 
folly with the Commander-in-Chief who has shown every desire to 
xeduee it as for as piacticable. As a result of our discussion we 
recommended that the total provision for Army Headquarters for 
1923-24 should be limited to R% 55,89,000, a reduction of 
£s. 6,00,000. 

13, Staff of CommandSf DidrietSt BrigadiSt sfc.—> 


Commsuds. Districts. 

Brigades. 
Bs. Bs. 

1613-14, Actual Expenditure ... 4,86,498 55,85,000 

1921- 22, ^vised Estimates ... 30,46,000 87,32,000 

1922- 23, Budget EstimatM ... 30,14,380 93,03,960 


Before the war the army in India (exclusive of Burma and 
Aden) was organised under two Commands snl^ivided into 9 
Divisions which were again subdivided into 32 Brigules aud 5 
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Cavalry Brigades. Id addifeion there were 3 lodepeadeot Brigades 
who dealt directly with Army Headquarters. 

Under the post-war organiaatioQ India is divided for administea- 
tive purposes into 4 Areas or Commands. These are subdivided 
into 13 districts which ace further subdivided into 29 foigade arera, 
and io addition there are 6 Cavalry Brigades. The troops in Waziri- 
stao are temporarily under the direct control of Army Headquarters, 

The underlying principle of the present organisation appears to 
be that the Army should be in a oontinual state of preparedness for 
instant operations in the event of war or unrest. We are inlnrined 
that the total annual cost of the 4-Coi&msnd scheme when intro¬ 
duced was Bs. 31.00,000. In our opinion it is a question whether 
this large expenditure eui be joetified and we understand tb^ if 
the scheme is finally adopted considerable additional expenditure 
will be necessary to provide office accommodation, etc. We consider 
that the organisation should be the minimum neoesaary to enable 
rapid transition to be made from peace to war oonditions in the 
event of eme^em^. We are informed that tl the number of 
Commands were reduced to three a direct saving of Ba 3,59,000 
would be effected. At the sme time we feel that the present 
system of four Commands has been so recently inaugurated that it 
might be given a iuctber trial for 12 tnooths aiter which the whole 
question should be reviewed but in the meantime no expenditure 
should be incurred on new offices, 

14. With reganl to districts we undentand that steps will be 
taken to reduce the number and that a eaving of Be, 4 lakhs will be 
effected in 1923-24. 

15. We understaad the increased G<»t of Disfmts and 
Brigades in 1922-23 compared with 1921-22 is due to the transfer of 
Bs. 6,62,000 lor meebanio^ transport charges from another heading 
and the provision of Bs, 3,64,000 for By(^ and fon^e allowances for 
officers’ chargers. We consider that the number of motor cars in 
use in Districts tmd Brigades is exce^ve and we deal with this 


question at a later stage. 

16. Surmnaiy.—We command that the providon for Commands, 
Dia^icta and Brigades in 1923-24 should be reduced by Bs. 4,00,000, 
in addirion to which there will be savings under transport and 
forage ohacges. 

17. SmbarkcUum end BaUway Transport Siaff-^ 

Embukatios Sts^f. Bail way Trsoipoit Shift, 


Bs. Be. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 13,300 

1921- 22, Bevirod Estimate ••• 63,000 4,60,000 

1922- 33, Budget Estimate ... l’68.300 4,86,000 
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Before tfao war fehe work (»>no 0 cted with the embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops at- Bombay, Karachi and Calentta was 
carried on by the ordinary staff of the District Brigade. There was 
also no separate'organisation for dealing with the transportation of 
troops by rail, the necessary work being performed by the ordinary 
staff of the Divisions. We recommend that all work io oonnectioo 
with removemeat of troops should be decentralised to Commands 
and IMstiiete and that the total provision for Embarkation and 
Railway Transport Staff be limited to Rs. 3,00,000, a saving of 
Bs. 3,44,300. 

Transtobt Charges. 

IS. The estimated cost of transport for 1922>23 compared 
with 1913-14 is as follows 


—— 

1913-14 

1921-22. 
Revised Ex¬ 
penditure. 

1922-23. 

Budget. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Animal transport. 

1,27,84.000 

1 f 

1,81,17,OW) 

Hire of transport. 
Mechanical trans- 

3,22,000 

j 2|l&|33f000 ^ 

42,65,000 

port. 

Rail, Road, Sea 
and inland water 

Ail 

1,41,38,000 

1,86,43.000 

charges. 

61,83,000' 

3,63,65,000 

2,39,76,000 

Total 

1.92.89,000 


6,60.00.000 


This table shows that the total cost of teansfmrt has increase 
more than three-fold compared with 1913'14 although the number’ 
of fighting tnxips has been redimed. We are of opinion that 
this large increase is due to a considerable extent to the organization 
being maintoined in a state of preparedness for war and it appears 
that the introduction of improved method of transport has resulted 
in the maintenance of a dual oi^nization with a combined capacity 
far in excess of that available in 1913T4. We consider the main* 
tananceof.a large transport reserve cannot ha justified in prei»nt 
financial circumstances, and tbat.it should be possible to raduoe the 
total cost of animal and meebaniod toansport to approximatoly 
double the pre-war expenditure. 
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19. Animal (md Mtchamcal Tram^it —^Tbs fcdlowing state- 
B^Dt shows the personoel employed in conneotion with .the animal 
and mechanical transport in 1913-14 and 1923*23 respectively :— 


— 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

animal 
kranspoTt. 

ileohani* 

caltRum* 

poll. 

Antanal 

kiantopor. 

Hecbani* 
(ml traos* 
port. 


No. 

No. 

No.- 

No. 

Officers with King’s Corns. ... 

62 

Nil 

64 

149 

British other ranks 

196 


78 

960 

Indian Officers ••• . 

66 


193 

29 

Indian other rannks •*< 

1,166 

**» 

11,488 

2,782 

Civilians — *. 

98 


130 

622 

Followers indading slides ••* 

23,000 


7,649 

3,099 

Total . ... 

24,677 

Nil 

19,602 

7,631 


This table shows that the total personnel employed on transport 
duties has increased from 24,677 In 1913 14 to 27,283 in 1922-23 
due mainly to the iotroduetioD oi mechanical transport. 

With regard to animal transpoTt considerable savings will 
accrae from the fall in prices fodder, etc,, which has taken place 
since last year. We refer to these savings in oar obeervationa in 
regard to st(^ks. 

The increase in the cost of hire of transi^irt from Hs. 3,22,000 
in 1913*14 to Rs. 42,65,000 required from 1922-23 Is due to the 
inclusion of Rs. 30,00,000 for hired transport on the Harnai-Fort 
Landeman Road in Baluchistan. We are informed that a light 
railway could be constructed from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman, 
a distance of about 70 miles at a cost of atoit Re. 36 lakhs. We think 
that lender shonld be obtained for the t^nstrocrion of this line and 
if the cost involved approximates to the figtue named, we recom¬ 
mend that the work should be token in hand forthwith. The 
remaining increase in the cost of hired transport, Bs. 9,43,000, is 
said to be due to higher contrtot rates and partly to the larger 
movements of stores for Indian units not previously supplied. 

20. We have examined the position in regard to mechanical 
trans[»rt and attoch a stotoment (Appendix C) showioe the estimat¬ 
ed military isquiramento and the present stock of vehicles, oli^Oed 
6t our requesti (a) i^hioles fit for war conditions, (&) vehicles fit for 
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war eo&ditiotis subject to repairs and (e) obsolete vefateles. It will 
be seen that the total stock of vehicles ezoiudiog motor cycles is 
now 3,369 of which 1.792 vehicles are obsolete. We recommead 
that pH these obsolete vehicles should be sold or scrapped forthwith 
except vehicles of standard types which we consider should be 
completely dismantled and the parts thereof placed in stock as spare 
parts for repair work. 

We consider there is no jastification for providing the stock of 
vehielea which the military authorities esdmate is required, and we 
recomnmod tha^ while the present fioanmal cooditione obtain, the 
mithoriaeci eatabiishnmDt of motor vehicles induding reserves should 
not exceed 1,600 vehidea, exduding motor cycles. The holding of 
Uuge excess stocks most necessarily result in ioere^d costs fc»r 
nuuntenanoe, garage wmommodation, interest on ^pital, depraeiation 
and personnel, and in addition there ie a tendency to use the 
vebioles, if available, tat non-essential purpotos. In this connection 
we examined the records maintmned by one motor transport 
company and found they were far from satisfactory; the number of 
vehides in use was considerably in excess of the requirements, and 
in many oases the daily loaded milage mn by individual lorries was 
only 2 to 4 miles with light loads of about 5 maunds, 

21, We are informed that the number of motor cars in use 
has recentbr been reviewed and reduced to 261 distributed as 
follows :— 


Command Headquarters (i) 

Dietriot Headquarters (14) 

Brigade Headquarters (38) 

Sohoda and Institutions— 

Staff College *»* ••• 

Cavalry Schod ••• ««• 

• O. C., Dedali a«« mt* 

Reserve cara— 

Northern Command 
Eastern Command *as 

Western Command 
Southern Command 
Burma District iaa 

Embarkation Staff sae 

Railway Transport Officer 
Signals and Sappers and Miners Units 
6 Armoured Car Compaaiec and Seotione 


No. of cars, 
12 
58 


2 

1 

1 


8 

.4 

6 

5 

1 


»s« 


»«•. 


24 

3 

1 

5 

2b 
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M. T. Fomaium. 

5 Column Headquarters 

•*s 

5 

10 Motor Ambulance Convoys »• 


20 

10 Heavy M. T. Ckimpanies •« 

«•« 

20 

1 Ford Van Company ... 

••• 

2 

Kbyber Roi^way Company 


2 

Mobile Repair Units - ... 


4 

M. T. Training School ... 


1 

Sd. T. at Aden ... ... 

•** 

5 

Central M. T> Stores Depot ... 


1 

TeohDioal Inspectors ... 


3 

Bimhtre M. T. Section 


1 

Jddiiional for WaaiHslan 

2 Ford Van Companies 

«v» 

4 

Cars for staff ;— 

Waziristan -« ■>« 

«■« 

16 

2 I 10 I) *** 


5 

••• «»• 

... 

2 

Total 


261 


Id England the normal peuse establishment of motor ears vaa 
&z 8 d at 90 for 1922-33 and «« onderstsnd that the number has 
since been radaced. We consider the establishment of motor cars 
in India should be limited to not more than ISO and that the 
mileage ran etumld be resbrioted to an average of 9,000 miles per ear 
I»r annum, 

32, We are informed that the Military anthorities estimate 
the running cost of a Eord car at Ba. 4,250 per annum for a miiea^ 
of 9,600, including petrol, lubri<^t 8 . tyres and repairB, but ezelnsiTe 
of the cost of personnel, interest OQ capital or depreciation. This 
W 6 ooDsider ezceseive. The average number of miles run per gallon 
of peto>l is only 14, which appears tt) ns unduly low and we recom¬ 
mend that the possibility of inereadog the milaa^ run per j^on of 
petritl for all vehicles should he explored. With regani to lorries 
we uodeiatand that the Commander-ia-Chief has accepted the 
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sreoommendstfoQ made b; the Braitbwaite Committee tbat the 
mileage run per transport lorr^ and ambolanee naaintaiDed in ase 
ehoald be limited to 1,000 miles per aonum. We understand that the 
priooipie of limiting the mileage to be ran annually by each vebiola 
is considered preferable to reducing the number of vehioles to the 
minimum Deoessary to meet peace requirements. This arrange¬ 
ment is admittedly not economical but it is represented to ns tbat 
it ie not practicable to Isugely reduce tbe prasent nucleus staff and 
tbat it is batter to keep the vehicles in use than to retain them in 
storage where they would rapidly deteriorate. In these circum- 
Btanoea we recommend that they would rapidly deteriorate. In these 
circumstances -we recommend that the 1,000 mile limitation 
should be applied to all lorries ami miscellaneous vehicles and 
r^iommend that a system of rationing’ petrol and other supplies 
should be introduced to ensure that the mileage limitation is 
enforced. 

We recommend that tbe number of ambulances in use should 
be limited to 200, tbat the tot^ establishment of motor t^cles should 
be hxdd at not more than 3fi0 and that all obsolete cycles should be 
sold or scrapped forthwith. 

23. As regards personual, we support fully the recommenda¬ 
tions of tbe Braithwaite Committee with the exception of that 
relating to tbe increase of establishment of the Mechanical Transport 
Training School. Tbe adoption of these recommeodations will save 
abont Bs. 20 lakhs a year, to which most be added a saving of Bs. 
1 lakh from the proposed reduction in the number of motor cars in 
use. The extension of the proposed mile^e limitation to all motor 
vehicles will effect a further saving of Rs, 48 lakhs a year by reduce 
ing the consumption of petrol and lubricants, tyres and epm's parts, 
and the expenditure on repairs. Oo the other hand about Es. 14 
lakhs a year will be required for the purahase of vehicles to replace 
those which have run their normal life and have become unservice¬ 
able. This provision, in 1923-24, will be used mainly for ths 
purchase of armoured oars. 

As a result of our coosideratfon we are of opinion tbat the 
total annual expenditure on Animal and Mechnical Transport should 
be raduced by at least Bs. 65 lakhs. There will be a further 
saving of Bs. 15 lakhs in 1923-24 to which we refer under tbe Stock 
Acsount. 

24. Sea TVtmsporl Charges, Rs. 1,19,85,000 ,—A sum of 
jS 925,700 budgeted for in 1922-23 has proved an over-estimate and 
we are informed tbat tbe provision contemplatod for 1923-24 
is £■ 693,(KIO, inclunva of 75,000 for the Royal Air For^, 
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which has sow beaD transferred to that seetioD of the eeconnta. 
There wUI thus be a »wng of £ 307»000, or Re. 46,05,OtH), 
apart from the saving due to reduction in establishment. 
Against this payment India receives a oontribotion from the 
War Office of £130,000 towai^s the total cost of the trooping 
service. 

25. >^oad (Znd Mand wafor {^targes .—Of the total 

provision of Rs. 1,20,40,000 ooder this heading, Rs. I,I6,6{^,000 
represents railway charges for movement of troops, the balance 
representing road and inland water chargee. Before the current 
finsDo^ year all the railway charges of the army were r^rded 
tinder one bead of ac^sount and no attmnpt was made to allocste 
them to different service of the aray. In ranneotioo with the 
system of cost aocoanting now introduced, arrangements have been 
made to allocato the railway charges of the army to the various 
services and a partial distribution of the charges was made in the 
budget estimates for 1922 23, the total provision under all heads 
amountfng to 1,99,75,000. As a result of various ^uces this 
Mrimate has been exceed^, and it is anticipated that the ag^gate 
expenditure in 1922-23 wilt amount to about Rs. 2S0 lakbi. We 
are informed that every endeavour is made to avoid unnecessary 
movements of troops and that the total railway obsrges for 1923-24 
are expected to fall to Rs, 230 lakbs, in spite of an increase 
in ehaerges by the railways reprasentiog Ra. 20 lakhs of the 
last mentioned amoout. We ret^mmended, however^ that a 
larger reduction should be effected and that the provision of 
Rs. 199,76,000 for railway charges under all heads should be 
reduced in 1923 24 to Rs, 1,86.00,000, a saving of Ra. 14,75,000. 
A farther considerable reduction should be possible in subsequent 
years. 


Edtioationai. and Instructional Establishments 

its. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 62,96,840 

1921.22, Budget Estimate ...1,06,74,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate — 1,09,97,170 

26. The main item included under the beading is a provision 
of Rs. 62,61,000 for fvactice ammunition for 1922-23, the correspond, 
ing &gure for 1913-14 being 38,83,000, 

14 
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Tbo expeoditora is raVdiyidsd under main heads as set out 
t^low :— 


— 

1913 14 

1922-23 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Supervising and Inspecting Staff 


21,230 

1,01,390 

Sieff College, Quetta 


*«• 

6,16,069 

7,84.190 

Kmalt Arms Schools 

• •a 

«a« 

1,34,945 

6,68,670 

Physical Triuning Schools 



29,217 

1,89 750 

C'avalry School 


•» 

1,79,602 

5,36,4»} 

Seidor Officers* Seboid 

«•« 

••• 

••• 

2,87,170 

Machine Gun School 

•»e 

• ss 

••« ••• 

1,38,180 

An tilery Schools 


• as 

• cs 

2,88.000 

Armoured Car Centre 


•-•a 


2,76,030 

MAohanieal Transport Training Sehod 

t... 


4,28.000 

Army Veterinary School 


•as 

7,741 

42.000 

Supply and Transport Training School 

••« #•• 

84.000 

School of Cookery 

• •a 

• as 

10,231 

36,000 

El location of Military 

pupils 

at 



.Medical Colleges and Schools 

•at 

90,879 

3,00,000 

Miacellaneone including 

provision 



for practice ammuniUon 


••• 

43,12,926 

68,97,340 

Total 


«sa 

62,96,840 

1,09,97,170 


This table shows that the cost of training establiabments bM 
iticrsssed snormoosl; sines 1913-14. deluding miscellanTOOS ex¬ 
penditure which is maini; for practice ammanition, we find that 
the cost of Edaoational and Instructional establiabments has increased 
more than lour-foid from Ra, 9,83,914 in 1913-14 to Rs . 40,97,830 
required for 1922-23. We are informed that before the war 
the training of the Army in India was inferior to that of the Aimy 
at Borne, and now that the army has been redaced it is of fint 
importanee that its training should reach as high a standard as that 
of the Borne Army. We believe this object could be obtained 
without such a large increase as Rs. 31 lakhs, which the country 
cft»»not afford We deal with the various estaWisbments serfstim. 

/4rfn$ i^chtxis, 6^8,670. —These schools are maintaineu 
lor the training of officers and non-commissioned officer as Instrue- 
rors in the use of rifles, light guns^ light mortars and grenades. The 
s^ndsrd number of ina^ctors to be mainUdned in units has been 
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fixed and it has been laid do (TD that instructors mast be in poes> 
esaion of certificates onder two years' old. We are uf opinion that 
in present financial clrcnmatanoes the rules io regard to holding 
rertificates should be relaxed and the period Iratween courses of 
training extended to three years. We recommend that the provision 
f(ff small arms schools should be limited to Be. 5,68|670, a reduction 
of Rs. 1,00,000. 

Pkysu^ draining Scheds Bs. 189,70S —The cost of these shoots 
has increased from Rs. 29,217 in i9t3>14 to Rs. 1,89,750 We 
understand that a redactioa of Rs.65000 ie propose for 1923>24 

Vavalry 6"ckool, Ms. B,S$,^50, —^Although the etrength of cavalry 
has been largely reduced ein^ 1913-14, the expenditure on rhe 
cavalry school has looresaed from Bs. 1,74,602 in 1913-14 to 
5,36,450. The present ^beme provides for training anno^ly the 
full number of instructors required by the units which we consider 
is not josUfied io prerent finaneiid circumstances. 

The Commandei-iO'Chlef informs us that the training of the 
Cavalry is now more intensive than it wae before the war and that 
it is essential, now that the Cavalry is being reduced, to maintain the 
highest poreible standm^d and be would strongly deprecate any great 
reduction of instructors. In these ciroumatanoes we recommend that 
Ute provision for 1923-24 should be limited to Bs. 3,30,000 a 
reduction of Re. 2,06,450. 

6'eniar Officers* £,87,170. —^This schiml is fhr training field 

officers of all arms before eubstantive promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Golouel. A reduction of Ba. 13,000 is proposed for 
1923-24, and we make no recommendation. 

Machine Oun i^chacA, Bs. 1,S8,000.^W6 are informed that this 
school is essential for training officers and non-eomraiesioned officers 
in the use oi machine guns and we make no re^mmendation. 

.^rfiikrp 6’cfeoofs.—^The provision forl922 23 fnduded Rs. 1,50,000 
for equipment which will not-be required in 1923-24 and we suggest 
no further reduction. 

Armowed Car Centre, Bs, 2,76,030, —The introdutiou of 
Armoured Car Companies necessitated provision being made for the 
tactical and mechanical tr^ning of personnel for this new service 
and we recommend no reduction for 1923-24. 

Mechanical Transport Training Bdaool, Bs. 4^8,000 —We under-, 
stand that the Mechanical Transport Training School in England 
has been abolished. This is not considered practicable in India, 
where motor transport is less highly developed, but in view of the 
raductious we are proposii^ in raeobanioal transport we recommend 
that the provision for 1923-24 be limited to Bs^ 3,28,100 savitig 
Es. 1,00,000. 
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£ducation of MilUary pupik at Medical CtMcges and Schcdi.,—W( 
raeommeiid that the provision auder this heading sbouid be limitec 
to Ks. 2,00,000. for 1923-24, s reduotion of Rs. 1,00,000. 

Miscellaneous, Jis, 6,897,$40 .—The seale on which pratioe amtna' 
nttion is provided ia consideraU; lower than in Eoglaod and we an 
iiiiomied that, no lartber reduotion is practicable. The saving 
resulting irom the reductions we have proposed in the strength o. 
the fighting services have already been taken into account, and wi 
make no r^^itnioendatioD. 

We understand that in the budget of 1922-23 no provisfoi 
was made for practice amtnunition for troops serving in Waziristai 
as they were employed oo military operations and it was not necessai] 
for them to fire tbeir practice ammaoition ; and that the withdraws 
of troops from Waziristan will necessitate an increase of Rs, 23 lakhi 
in the grant for practice ammunition in 1923 24. Ibis increase i 
a corollary of the large reduction in Waziristan expenditure men 
tiotted iu a separate section of this Report and cannot, we are afraid 
be avoided. The saving Id practice ammunition resulting from thf 
reductions in the atrongtha of fighting troops, rmjommended by oe 
bss bMD taken into »» 0 UQt in ssseraing the financial effect of suel 
reductions. 

^ensral.—As a result of our oossideratiou, we are of the ppinioi 
that the provision for Educational and lostructioual establishment 
should be ledueed by Rs. 7,42,450 including a saving of Bs. 8,00) 
nuder the Stiff College, Quetta, but the grant for practice ammuni 
tioo will api^antly have to be increased by Ba. 23,00,000. 

Abuy Edocstion 

Rs. 

1913—14, Actual Ezp‘*nditare •s* 11,70,683 

1921—22, Budget'Estimste . 42.37,000 

1921-23, Budget Estimate ••• 37,25,000 

. 27. We are informed that the laige increase in ezpenditoi 
since 1913—14 is due to (c) the policy of HU Majesty’s Governmer 
that education shall henceforward form an integral part of tt 
military traioiug of the British soldier and (5) the decisio 
of the Government of India that the sysNm adopted for the Britia 
Army should be applied, mufafis mutandis, to the Indian Army. 

The British soldier U In most oases literate on enlistment an( 
while additional education has much to commend it, we consid) 
it essential to limit the extent 'to which educational faeflitiee sbonl 
be provided at the expense of Government. We are of the opinfc 
that the extent of these educational facflfties should be reviews 
fpd Hmited to the most useful obieots. We recomuieqd that 
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deBnite amount should bo a))(^ted for exi»Dditura od oducatioo 

whioh ahoold bo £ 3 ^ Iot a period of soy 5 yoa» to easore consi- 
Duity of policy, 

staff of the education service has inCTeased from 
309 IB 1^3-14 to 1,641 required for 1922-23, and an analysis 
of the staff employed and the expenditure inouired in each of these' 
years is as follows ^ 



1913-14 

1922-23 


No. 

Total cost. 

Ho, 

Total cost. 

Sapervising and izupectieg ste^ 
British Army School of education 
Indian Army School of Bdocation 
Garrison Begimental and deti^- 
meBt schools for British troops 
Garrison Regimental and detatm- 
ment scbools for Indian troops 
Lawrence Military Schools ... 

Prince ol Wales’ Royal Military 
Coll^, Debra Dan 

King George’s Military SchtKrto 
language rewards ... 
Miscellaneous 

7 

243 

6 

60 

' 3 

Ba 

1,04,000 

Nil 

Nil 

3^2,OfH) 

Nil 

1,63,0(X) 

Nfl 

Nil 

2,96,0m 

1,93,000 

68 

83 

65 

S24 

679 

184 

47 

1 

• Bs. 

8.41.300 
1,84,200 
1,26.000 

1I^12,0<M) 

4,44,000 

3,99,900 

U1.300 

20.(HK) 

3,00,000 

2.63.300 

««a 

Lc 88 nceipts 

30» 

12,11.000 

40,000 

M4G 

"" 

37.92,000 

67,000 

TOTAt 

... 

11,71,000 

m 

87^5,000 


The large increase in the inspecting and supervising staff 
is due to the providon oi both British and Indian lospeetora at 
Army Headquarters, at the headquarters of each of the four Com¬ 
mands and at the headquarters of each of tbs 15 districts, including 
Burma and Aden. We consider there is no justification for the 
employment of such a large staff of Insp^^tors costing Ba. 8,41,300. 

We are informed that the staff of the garrison, regimental, and 
detachment schools for British troops has within the past 12 months 
been reduced by 66 officers saving Hs. 4,00,000 and that the King 
George's Hilitaty Schools, for which Rs. 20,0(K) was provided in the 
current year’s Budget are not yet in ezietenoe. Further eoonomies 
should be possible under the headings of Inolde utal and jsIfseliaaQ' 
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ouB expenses of British and Indian Garrison Schools, etc, for which 
Rs, 280.470 was provided in 1922 - 23 , 

Ab a result of our consideration we are of opinion that in exis' 
ting fiaancfs) cireninstanceB the provision for arm; edneation should 
be reduced to Rs. 33 , 00,000 for 1923-24 and be fixed at this figure 
for the next five years, exclusive, however, of any additional expen¬ 
diture on the Da bia Dun and King George’s Military eshool for the 
purpo^ of giving a good public ^hool education to Indian iKiya to 
enable them to pass into Sandhurst. A proportionate reduction 
should be made in this figure, if our proposals regarding r^uctions 
io the strength of fighting troops are »soepted. 

Medical Services and Hospitals. 

Rs. 

1923-14, Actual Expraditure .. 79t99fioo 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 2,27,66,000 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate .. 3,22,95,000 


28 . Excluding Adas the etafif in 1922-23 compares with that 


employed in 1913-14 ae follows:— 

Officers, R. A. M. C. 

* • 

19213-14 

333 

X922-23 

332 

Officers, I. M. S. 

« « 

261 

495 

Nursing Sistms 

V • 

91 

267 

R. A. M. C. other ranks .. 

* » 


450 

Assistant Surgeons 

fe • 

411 

416 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons .. 

• a 

664 

739 

Aimy Hospital Corps 

« • 

2,934 


Army Bear^ Corps 

» * 

3.578 

• « 

Regimental Hospital Establisomento 
(not mduded in medical Budget) 
Indian Hospital Corps 

2,316 

» • 

12,065 

Officers Army Dental Corps 

♦ ♦ 

7 

18 


10,635 14,782 


The average daily number of patients of the British and Indian 
Army respectively in hospitals in 1932 compared with the number of 
beds was as follows :— 

Beds. Patients. 

British Army 8,270 1,927 

Indian Army .. 12,703 4,506 

From this it appears that the British hospitals are not used to a 

quarter of their capacity and the Indian hwpitals sK to little 

more than a third of their oap&ofty. 
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It has bean pointed oat to as tbat a mai^n of 56 per i»Dt. 
mast be allovred to provide for seasonal siokoesst epidemics, etc. 
Even so we oonsfder that an all round redaction of 25 per cent, in 
the number of beds maintaiaed could safely be made. Ror example, 
in the United Provinces district no lees than 1,11b beds are main¬ 
tained in British bospitale for a daily average of 355 men in 
hospital, and is the Central Provino^ disMict 772 beds are mun- 
tafned in Indian Station bospitale for an average daily number of 
155 sick in bospital. We recommend that ao enquiry be made with 
a view to closina down hospitals where their retention Is not justi¬ 
fied and to substantially reducing the number of beds in the hos¬ 
pitals retained. This should moke it possible to effect a ooDeider- 
able reduction in the staff employed Irrespective of tiie saving which 
will result if our recommendations for the redaction of the establish¬ 
ments of the fighting units be adopted. In particular we have been 
impressed by the increase in the number of Indian Medical Officers 
employed on military duty In epite of the oonceotration of Medical 
arrangements which might have been expected to result from the in¬ 
troduction of tbe Station bospital system for Indian trooi». The cc^t 
of tbe present establishment is Be 145 lakhs, and we recommend that 
a redaction oi at least Bs. 5 lakhs should be effected, in addition to 
the savings which should automatically result from reductions in 
Army personnel. 

Other large items included In tbe 1922-23 budget are 


lUk 

Provisions and diet for patients , . 87 , 00 , 1.00 

Clothing for patients < ■ 26,00,000 

Drugs and dresaing instruments . • 16 00.000 

Provisions for staff . • • 16,94,000 

Clothing for staff , . t . 6,99,000 


We are Informed that the number of patient* and cost of diet 
were over-estimated, with the result that foj 1922-23,^8 saving of 
Rs. 46 lakhs is anticipated under provisions and diet, of which 
Rs. 15 lakhs merely represents a transfer to tbe food charges of the 
fighting services. There will alao be a saving of 16 lakhs for 
clothing for patients. We allow elsewhere for the saving in expendi¬ 
ture which may be anticipated from tbe fall in prices. 

We are informed that there is a fixed scale of medical and ' 
other equipment for military hospitals, and that the officers in charge 
eubmtt indents for drugs once a year through their local administra¬ 
tive medical officers who scrutinize the indents and after anch 
adjustments as are n^ssary pass them on to the Medical Stores 
Department for Qomplisnoe. Id view of the lower percentage of 
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Bioknesi w« eoDsider that a saving of at laast Kb. 1 lakb shoald be 
effected in tiie <»»t of dro^. The reductioaa in the Qumbar of bmis 
which we have recommended should make it possible to effect 
further savioge in mpeel of the supply and maiotdDaooa of equip, 
meat. 

We reeammand that a reduction of Ka. 53 lakhs should be 
made io the tot^ eetimatra under this head in 1923*24, apart fnHS 
the transfer of Rs. 15 lakhs to the fighting eervices, and the savings 
which we have taken into account elsewhere as the result of the 
reduction in the number of troops, f^ io prices, reduction of stocks 
or other causes. 

WOREINO BXP@;SES 07 DEPOTS, ETC. 

Net expenditure. 

Es. 

191814, Actual Expenditure ••• 41,33,646 

1921- 22, Budget ^timate ... 1,65,66,000 

1922 23, Budget Estimate ••• 1,21,13,560 

29, The above figures represent tbe net expenditure after 
allowance has been made for expeoditura truiaferred to other beads 
of account or recovered by means of credits and so-oallen receipts 
which we ondei^tand represent mainly savings by tbe purchase of 
eurplus stores at rates less than the vocabula^ rates. An analysis 
of the gross expenditure is given in Appendix D from which it will 
be seen that the total working expenses have increased from £s. 
1,03,99,076. in 1913-14 to Rs. 2.84,02,660 or by 173 per cent. 

We deal ^riatim with the various Imads under which the 
^oount is set out, 

30, ArwRah ond Ordmn^ D^ds — 

Gr<^ expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 26 , 08,924 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 72 , 17,820 

There has been no change in the pre>war numbers of arsenals 
and ordnance depots, but we understand that there has been a large 
increase io work owing to the transfer of barrack, hospital, and 
miscelleneouB equipment from the Supply and Transport Corps, the 
abolition of tbe silladar system for Indian Cavalry aud the intro* 
ductioD of new equipment. 

We aw informed that tbe estimate for tbe current year will be 
largely exceeded and that no reduction can be anticipated in 1923* 
24 on the current year’s budget figure. On the contrary it is stated 
that an additional Rs, 2 lakhs wiU be requmd for retoiiditioning 
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stores and proHsion will have to ba made for inoreasad transporta* 
tioD charges owing to iner^^ rates. 

Iq tbe seoHon of this Report relating to tba Stock Aoooont we 
are recommending that no sarplas stores should be retained and 
that the total value of stores held, iDoluding reserves, should he 
reduced to oot more than Bs. 6 orores, new purchases Imiog curtail* 
ed. If this is done it should be possible ultimately to effect large 
reductions in the cost of arsenals and ordnance depots. The dispose 
of these stores will undoubtedly throw more wwk 00 the Depots in 
1923-24 but on the other hand tbe curtailment of new purchases 
and the proposed reduction in troops will considerably reduce tbe 
quantity of stores to ba bandied. In view (d all tbe circumstances 
we cooaider that tbe provision for 1923-24 should Im limited to the 
same amount as that provided for the current year and that tbe 
possibility of effecting economy by temporarily utilisiog military 
labour drawn from existing units for clearing up arrears of work 
should be explored. 

We are informed that receipts under Arsenals and Ordnance 
Depots in 1922-23 include a special credit of Ba. 10 lakhs on account 
of the difference between prices paid to the Disposals Qjmmissioner 
for certain stores purchased from him and tbe vUoabulary prices of 
these stores, and that a similar saving will probably be realised 
in 1923-24 as the result td the general fall in prices. 

31, ChtMi^ ai^ Boot Depots, Bs. —During the war 

Government undertook the liability for supplying clothing and 
boots to Indian troops and followers. Thera are now four depots 
but two of them are said to be only temporary and we consider that 
steps should be taken to close them at an early date. We have ascer¬ 
tained that units at present maintain their own mobilization 
reserves of winter ctothing and also working stocks up to a limit of 
of three months' requirements. We aro of opinion that it is not 
economical for units to maintain mobilization reserves of winter 
clothing and we recommend their withdrawal to cenfral depots if 
suitable aroommodation m available. This we understand is being 
done. We consider that some saving in tbe cost of depots for 
1923-24 should result from the reduction in stocks maintained. 
During tbe oun^ent year the stocks to be maintained have been 
reduced by over Bs. 59 lakhs and farther reductiems are anticipated 
for 1923-24. Some economy should also be possible by reducing the 
proportion of British to Indian personnel and we recommend tbe 
provistou for 1923-24 estimated at Bs. 4,50,fM)0. We are Infoimad 
the receipts for 1922-23 estimated at Bs. 4,00,000 mainly represent 
savings by purebasea of etoroi below the vocabulary rates 

Mia) 
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aod thiit there will orohablj be a reduced saving under this 
heading for 1923'24 which will iiM>re than rot off ao; deerease in 
expenditure. 

32. Supply Depots—Th9 Diatriot SuppI; Companiea are 
closely inteT'related with the eopply Depots and it will be convenient 
to consider the two organisations together :— 

Supply Depots District Supply 
Gross Expenditure. Companies. 

Rs. Rs. 

J 913 -X 4 , Actual Expenditure 3 * 13.057 Nil. 
t 92 i* 22 . Budget Estimate 44 . 62 ,<k >0 40 , 66,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 98 ,i 2 ,cx>o 32 , 77,000 

^fnre tbe war there were no Dietrlot Supply Companies. Tbs 
arrangemente for tbe purobaro and supply of rations, fodder and 
other miscallaneous supplies for which the Supply and Transport 
Corps were responsible were controlled lai^ly by tbe divisional 
Commanders. There were small depots in ohw^e of an officer of the 
Supply and Transport Corps at tbe principal oantonments at which 
British units were located while at the out-stations there wero small 
depots in charge of a subordinate. 

The whole system was reorganised in 1917-18 and has sinoe been 
developed by tbe nutitary anfhoritiro. At the present time the 
arrangement for the purobase and supply of non-perishable stocks 
are oentralised at Army Headquarters. Supplies are purchased in 
bulk for rbe whole of India by a Cootndler of Contraeia nn^r the 
orders of the Quartermaster General. The Director of Supplies and 
Transport, also under the control of tbe Quartermaster General, is 
responsible for the general control and supervision of the supply 
services. Tbe arrangements for tbe distribution to depots and 
snb-de^ts and subsequent rediatribution to the troops or to other 
depots are carried <Mit by a I^puty Director of Stocks under the 
control of the Direotor of Supplies and Transport. The organisatioB 
for distribution consists of (a) 13 supply depot companies whose 
fone*^ionn are to maintun the stocks at depots and suh^epote from 
which tbe issues to units are made and (8) IS District Supply 
Companies each consisting of a headquarter eeotion and a number 
of Brigmde sections for distributing supplies from tbe Depots to 
the troops. 

Tbf* total staff employed in the District and Depot Supply 
Ckimpaniro rompared with ^e pre-war establishment is as fdlows— 
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1913-14. 

Sappli^ 

Supply 
Com pastes. 

1929.23. 

Supply 

Depot 

Companies. 

* 

1 Total 


Offieera with King’s Gomso. 

79 

86 

108 

194 

British other ranks 

284 

226 

183 

403 

Indian Officers . 

•»« 

73 


73 

OlVlIlftQB »*• B«e 

667 

243 

669 < 

832 

Followers .. 

2,931 

1,280 

2,816 

3.693 

Total 

3,858 

1,907 

3,196 

5,103 


The present system was ncently ezamioed by the Braithwafte 
Committee who recommesded a reversion to the pre*war system of 
station supply in the area Qis'lodas but indading Karachi and a 
continuBDce of the present system in tiie Trans-lndaB area. This 
proposal we understand would effect a reduction of 46 British 
Officers, 49 British Other Ranks and 926 Subordinate personnel 
saving iu pay alone 13,00,000. 

We understand teat the Commander'in^Ohief is prepared to 
accept the i^posals made by tbe Braithwdte Cktmmitte^ but we are 
of opinion that the possibility of effecting economy in tbe Trans* 
Indus area has not been fully explored, 

Approximately one-third of tbe Army in India Is located west 
of the Indos and the followuig statement shows that the staff of tbe 
Trans-Indus Supply Comj^niee is relatively much greater thui tbe 
staff in the Cis-Indas area 


— 

Cls-lndus, 

Tiane-Indof. 

Total, 

Officers with King’s 




Commissions ••• 

86 

142 

67 

British Other Banks *•• 

220 

359 

139 

Indian Officers 

73 

73 


OlVlllfttlS «•« wm* 

285 

670 

386 

Followers .. 

1.648 

2 804 

1,156 

Total 

2,311 

4,048 

1.737 


* iQolndes Peputy DJreetom of Stocks vid his estaUiebiiient, 
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This table iodicates that a large reduction io parsoDQel should 
be possible iu the Trans-lndue area, and further it will be observed 
that of the total proposed establishment of 4,018, the number of 
oflicers employed is 112, whereas in 1913-14 there were only 76 
officers ID the total establishment of S',858. The propi^on 
British Other Banks has similarly increased, the number employed 
haviog risen from 284 in 1913-14 to 359 required for 1923-24. 

33, The large increase in the expenditure under supply depots 
for 1922 23 compared with 1921-22 is due to (a) the iuclusioQ oi Bs, 
23,00,000 to meet the additional expenditure incurred in the 
turn-over of mobilizatiou reserves of foodstuffs which have to be 
issued in sabatitation for the less expensive stondard rations and (5} 
insiiffioient allowance having been made for transportation charges 
in 1921-22. 

The necessity for providing for the full cost of turn over was 
overlooked in 1921-22 and we are of opinion that if it costs Rs. 
23,00,000 annually, in addition to handling and overheard charges, 
to maintain a reserve stock Rs, 41,00,000 the necessity for holdiog 
such reserve should be careJuUy examined and the quantities reduced 
to a minimum. 

_ « 

We are informed that ,tbe present reserves were fixsd to cover 
.the requirement of the Covering Force for 60 days after mobilisi- 
tioii and of the whole Field Army lor a period of 30 days. It is 
admitted, however, that only a portion of these troops could bs 
placed in the fidd during the first three months and we recommend 
that the moblllzatioa reserves should be substautially reduced so as 
to effect a saving of Bs. 15,00,000 in the turu-over and a further 
saving in the cost of handling, etc. 

In view of all the cirenmeteneea we are of opinion that a saving 
oi Hs. 41 lakhs should be effected iu the cost of the supply services 
for 1913-14, and that the whole position should again bs reconsi¬ 
dered io 12 months’ time with a view to a further reduction being 
effected. 

Dirsefsrofe of JSs. 1,67^000. —The saving taken into 

account io the preceding paragraph includes the abolition of this 
Directorate. 

34, Medical Stores Depots-^ 

Rs. 

1913-14 Actual Expenditure ,. 3 , 28.000 

1921- 22 , Budget Estimate .. 4 , 51,000 

1922- 23 , Budget Estimate .. 5 , 94 ,ooo 
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The five Medical Stores Depots sitaated at ^mbay, Mirras, 
Lahore, Calcutta and Bangoon r re responsible for the supply of all 
medical stor^ and equipment to the Army. ,Tbeir cost is borne ou 
the Army estimates but they are administered by the Director- 
Generd, Indian Medi^ Service, as they also supply m^mal stoma 
on payment to Civil Departments and to Local Governments. The 
rates charged by them to civil inatitotious am fiz^d at a figura 
intended to leave a small margin of pmfit and wa are informed that 
part of their opamtioos does not throw any extoa expenditiure on 
the army. 

The large reduction in stocks which we propose elsewbcro 
(paragraph €4) should result in a substantial redhoticm to establish* 
ment^ and we recommend that the total cost the depots should 
be limited to Ba. 5 lakhs, saving Be. 94,000. 

33. Veterinary SospUals — 

Ks. 

1913-14 Actual Exp^dituie .. 4 , 26,000 

X 921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 22 , 76,000 

1922 . 23 , Budget Estimate . ■ 26 , 99,000 

There has been a large increase in establishment since 1913-14 
due in part to the increase in the number of animals in charge of the 
Army Yeterinary service. The organisation of the department was 
examined in detail by the Braithwaite (k>mmittee and we endorro 
their recommendatious which will result in au aunual saving of Bs, 
3,92,000. Some further ^ving should result owing to the reduotioo 
of three British Cavalry Begiments. 

In addition to the pay of establishments, the budget for 1922- 
23 includes provision for the following items ;— 

Rs. 

Forage .. .. ... 11 , 41,000 

Drugs, medicines, etc. .. . • 50,000 

Provisions .. .. .. 2 , 40,000 

Clothing .. .. .. 29,5000 

In paragraphs 59 et Seg. wa refer to the savings which should 
s^rue Under these heads : extruding th^ savings, we recommend 
that a reduotiou'Df Bs. 3,92,000 be effected in 1923-24. 

36. demount depefs md breeding oparedions— 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure • • 27 , 23,000 

X 921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 53,5^'®®® 

1922-23, Budget Estimate ., 66 , 12,000 
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Id the eatimateB for 1923-24 the net ezpooditurs is shown at 
Bs. 17,73,000 oul?, credit being taken for Es. 48,34,000 representing 
expenditure on tOa depots on maintaining animala issned. This 
amount is debited to the stock account where a further provision of 
Bs. 44,29,000 is included for the purchase of animals, the total cost 
of supplying animals to the Army thus amounting to Bs. 1,10,41,000. 
The Braithwaite Committee have in their &port made suggestions 
calculated to rMult in an annual saving of Bs. 16 lakhs in the first 
year and Bs. 13,21,000 in subsequent years, and we re^mmend that 
their prop<»ale be adopted. A reduction in the rerarve and in the 
number of luioaal repkeements will result from the reduction of 
throe British Cavalry Begiments recommended by ns. We suggest 
that the prosibilily should be considered of farther reducing the war 
reserve by the adoption of a system of regu^tioo in India of horses 
suitable for military purposes. Wa understand that additional 
economies will rosult fnmi a modification of the percentage basis 
for the replacement of both camels and bullooks. Taking all these 
factors into <»nsideratioa, we recommend that a rednotion of Bs. 20 
lakhs be made in the gross figure of B 8.110 lakhs mentioned above. 

In making this recommendation we have not taken into account 
expenditure on tbs following items:— 


Forge 

issues in kind 
Fuel and light 


Rs, 

26 , 14,000 

4 ,Si,ooo 

3 , 09,000 


We deal eleewhero wiUi tbero hs^s te the Axmy budget as a 
whole (roe paragraphs 61 and 62), 

37, Central Met^nical Tramport Ms. 4,75,That 

de^t deals with the provision, stocking, and mue of spare w^ts 
uwd for the repair of vehicles. In view of the large reductions 
which we have recommended in the use of medmnieal transport we 
consider that the expenditure under this heading should be redn<u«ii 
to shout Bs. 2,60,000 for 1923-24 and this saving is included in the 
redaction of Bs. 66 lakhs which we have previously recommended 
(see paragraph 23), 

38, Meehankal Transport Beserve VehkUs Path Ms ^tfinnn 

and SUppm Ss^im, Ms. UfiOO,.-\Y^ understand thaJ' the 
mander-in-Ohiei has accepted the recommendations of the Braitbwahe 
ammittoe that tb, E.sar.a Park aod Shippiaj SmHoo .hould ba 
abolubad aad wa hat. «atm this into eOBSidaration io oar tLm 
mendatlOQB under Mechanical Transport. recom 
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WOBEINO EXPENSES OP MANUPAOTURINQ S^TABLISHMSHtS. 

Rs, 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 2 , 4^,631 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 29 . 68^0 

1922 - 23 . Budget Estimate .. 25 , 83,250 

39. The above figures represent net expenditure, the gross ex¬ 
penditure on these estsbiishments baring increased from Rs. 1.61,53, 
70T in 191S14 to Ra, 4,14,75,250 in 1922-23, tbe details of which are 
shown in Appendix E. We recommend that actants on a commercial 
basis be instituted for each of these establishments with a debit for 
interest on capital and for depreciation. We deal below with the 
more imptwtant establishments. 

40, Qrass farms — 

Rs, 


19 x 3 - 14 , Actiml Expmidititte .. 44 , 77,000 

192 Z- 22 . Budget Estimate ., 78 , 90 ,ck)o 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 1 , 06 , 30,000 

These organisations both produce and purchase forage, and from 
figures supplied to ns appear to be producing fodder more cheaply 
than It can be purchased. Provided that this condition eontinnee, 
we do not leeommeod ao 7 change In present arrangements. The 
bulk oi the expeoditure under this beading is teansferred to tbe 
stock account and tbe saving which will accrue in 1923-24 is referr^ 
to In paragraph 61. 

41. Dairy farms— 


Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Exp«iditure .. 24 , 15,000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 68 , 39 ,(kk> 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 67 , 25,000 

The operations of these farms expanded very considerably during 
the war and they are at present overburdened with boiMings and 
plant in excese of tbe demands for their products. We are informed 
that their operations in 1921-22 showed a loss of some Rs. 6 lakhs, 
bat that in the present year it is anticipated that they wilt 
make both ends meet without paying Interest on their capital 
(Rs. 68,54,000), and that in 1923 24 revenue and expenditnie will 
ImlaniM. Prices for the praduets of tbe farms have been recently 
raised but we recommend that the system of preferential rates at 
present in force should be renewed. 

We are informed that as a result of cattle-breeding undertaken 
at the Pussa Agricultural Institute a valuable herd of some 380 
animals has beeu built up. It bas been represented to us that it is 
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desirable to take suob steps as are possible to improve the breed of 
esttle in the eonotry and to provide edocational facilities in daiJy 
farming, and that it would be s^vantageoue in these respects as well 
as economiesl if the opera^ons of the military and civil authorities 
were co-ordinated. We suggest therefore that the experiment 
should be made of placing one or more of the military dairy farms 
under the oontrol of the civil authorities* 

42, Jrmg Clothing FactorUs — 

Gross Expenditure. 

toi 3 -i 4 » Actual Expenditure .. 28 , 72,246 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. .^, 50 /K 3 o 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 84 , 43,250 

Two depote, vie , at Madras and ShabjahaniKire are maintained 
for the manufacture of garments and requirements in excess of the 
output of these faotories are obtained from contrectore. We are 
informed that the labour at the factories is carried out at contract 
rates and that the prices of the garments manufactured compares 
favourably with those at which purchases are made. 

We observe that in 1913*14 the proportion of Brititb to Indian 
employees at Army Clothing Factories and Depots was 23 to 276 
whereas at the present time the profmrtion is 73 to 442, we consider 
that the proportion of British personnel should be reduced to twelve 
per cent, of the total staff. 

Of the total expenditure for 1922-23 Rs, 71,74,000 was for 
materials imported from England and pnrohased locally and con¬ 
siderable savings should be possible in 1923*24 owing to the fall io 
prices. These savings wilt, however, be largely set off by the loss 
of the so-called receipts under Army Clothing Factories iu 1922*23, 
these ioelndlng a special credit of Rs. 10,50,000 on account of the 
difference between the prices paid to the Disposals Commissioners 
for certain stores purchased from him and the vocabulary prices of 
these stores. The value of all finished garments manufactured at 
the factories is charged to the atoik wscount, in dealing with which 
we take credit for anticipated savings in expenditure on Clothing 
(see paragraph 65). 

43. Army Ot&mnct Factories — 

Gross Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913-141 Actual Exp^diture .. 62 , 88,533 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 1 , 70 . 78,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate , .. 1 , 13 , 25,000 
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TberA has been no inoraasa in tba number of Oi-dnanoe fao^art>^• 
alnee 1913-14 exoepfe that the Ishapore branch ol (be Gan and 
She]] Factory baa been formed into an independent factory oalied 
the Metal and Steel Factory. 

We are mncb impressed with the large expenditure which ie 
being fncnrred at these factories in spite of the fact that rhere are 
over Rs. 14 crores worth of Ordnaooe Stores in stoot We appre¬ 
ciate that it is neoessary to retain a nneleue staff at eaob factory tp 
enable the output to be rapidly expanded in the event of war, 
but in view of the larcre expenditure now being incurred we are 
not satisfied that the staff has yet been reduced to this minimum. 

We consider that the orders given to all Ordnance factories 
should be limited to tbe essential requirements of tba Army at«d 
that, if these orders are insufficient to emidoy fully tbe nucleus 
staff which must be retained, endeavour should be made to obtain 
orders from other Government DepartmaDts for such articles as can 
be manufactured at etmncuaio prices. We consider, however, that 
in tbe interests of private enterprise the factories should be dis¬ 
couraged from obtaining orders from outside source. 

We are informed that the estimated saving from the closing of 
the Dorn Dam Ammunition Factory which is being sdd is Rs. 12 
labbs, but as tbe wbtde 0 (^ of working the factories is included in 
tbe imst of tbe articles preduced, which is debited to the stock 
account, all tevin^ effected owing to fall in prices or reduction of 
output will be more appropriately dealt with under that heading 
(see paragraph 66 .) 

44. Bas 0 Mechmeal Tran^rt W&rk^toj ^— 

Gross 

expenditure. 

Rs. 

19Z3-X4, Actual Expenditure .. Nil 

1921- 22. Budget Estimate .. .. 29,68,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. .. 32,53,000 

This expenditure covers the cost of the workshops at Chakiala, 
Peshawar, Bannu and Bombay. We undentand tbe shops at 
Chakida have been built on a lavish scale with tbe idea that the 
whole of tbe major ref»irs would be carried out at this .factory. 
Tbe equipment and machinery are, however, said to be unanitable 
in many instant for tbe work required and, in view of tbe large 
reductiooa which we recommend In tbe use of Mechanical Transport, 
we consider that the possibility of using these workshops for some 
other parp(»e should bat explored end that only a small repiurtug 

16 
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tbop aboold be maintoiDed at Cbaklala lor the repair of rehicles in 
the peighboariog dietrioli. 

We think that endeavonr abould be made to come to a tavom^ 
able arrangement with thecommerdal concerns supplying the standard 
tvpee <rf TObiclee adopted by the Army to undertake complete over¬ 
hauls in India of their own vehicles which we think would form a 
valuable reserve capacity for repairs in war. 

We eonelder that 300 of the British civilian artiflcer^ now em¬ 
ployed at Cbaklala, coeliti? Ra. 18 lakhs annually, whose aervicoB we 
understand it is proposed to dispense with, should not be replaced 
and we re»>minend that the provision for workshop# in 1923 24 
should be limited to 16,00,000, a reduction of Rs. 17,63 000 which 
we have taken into socouiit in the estimated saving of Rs. 65,00,000 
already recommeBded (see parsgiapfa 23), 

Military Accouki^. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 30 , 10,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate,, .. 79 , 58.000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. .. 85 , 89 , 000 * 

46. The work of the Military Aecounte offices was greatly dis¬ 
located by war, and they are still dealing with the arrears of work 
which accumulated during and after the war. They have been 
further embarra^d by the recent introduction of the cost accounting 
scheme for the Army, and vuious defects in their administration 
have been brought to our notice. It is e»ential for the proper 
control of expenditure that th^ establishments should be main¬ 
tained in a state of efficiency and, apart from the question of pay of 
the establishment which we deal with in another section of our 
report, we are unable to re^mmend any immediate reduction, as, 
if our recommendatione are adopted,, besvy work will be thrown 
upon the A»M>oots offices during the transition period. We consider, 
however, that all possible steps tm taken to increase their efficiency 
and that as soon as the position with regard to military expenditure 
has been stabilised the estabilshments and organisatton of these 
offices be toviewed and substantial econmny effected. 

Ecclesiastical Establish her ts. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Exp^ditnre 4 , 61.000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estonate.. .. 6 , 22,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. .. 7 , 70,000 

•Bxeltidijjg Ss, 5,10,000 on accoant of «3Bt acconatitsg staff in Ordnance 
EMtotieS, 
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46. The above figorea repreaeiit the oo«fc of spiritual miftiatra* 
tioD by denomitiatiooa other than the Cboreb of England. Of iba 
increase of Ra. 309.000 sioco 1913-14 Re, 1,89,000 is due to the im¬ 
provement of the status and emolumente of reiigioos teacfaera with 
liidran fighting onits. 

We are informed that there has been a decrease in the number 
of British troops in India of the Roman (^thoife denomination and 
we rocomtsend that the number of chaplains of that denomination 
should be roda<»d to the essential minimum and all other fiomao 
Catholic clergymen ministering to troops placed on a eapitation batisi 
which it is anticipated will result in a saving of Rs. 1,50,000. 

&}idiers belonging to the Church of England are ministered to 
by chaplains of the Indian Ecclesiasrioal Establishment the coat of 
which is bocua on the civil estimates. We underatand that s pro¬ 
posal is DOW under consicleration for the formation of an Army 
Chaplains Department the charges for which would bs met from the 
Army budget. We rocommend that su emrly dedsion should be 
arrived at on tbis proposal, and that if it Is proceeded with do ^di> 
tional expenditure should be involved. 

Administration of Cantonments. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. ij.jo.ooo* 

1921 - 22, Revised Estimate.. .. 18,38,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate.. .. 18 , 24,000 

47. There has been do change io the pre-war arrangements 
regarding the administratiou of cantonments, the rise io expenditure 
being due partly to. increases in the pay of the staff and partly to 
increased eontributioss by Government to cantonment funds, a result 
of the incre«»ed expend!taro caused by the riro iu priros. Prices 
have now fallen and we recommend that a reduction of Bs, 50,000 
be made under this bead 

Recruiting Staff. 

Rs. 

I9i3’i4. Actual Exi^diture .. i, 67 ,too 

1921-22, Budget Estimate .. .. 2,zo,ooo 

1912-23. Budget Estimate .. - .. 3,06^)00 

48. The reeruiring staff, which before the war consisted of 9 
British Officers and 14 Assistant r^rultfng officers, has been in¬ 
creased to 10 British Officers and 316 other ranks indudiiig 1?6 

• Rxcludisg •p'uslal expt-mlitws ol Bs. 10,93,000 • oB the New Ca&tonoisQt 
Delhi. 
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pariBBtient recruiters and 40 clerks. 11 our proposals for a reductioo 
in the estsblisbiaetit of Indian Troops and an iucraase in tbeir tens 
of service be adopted, there will be a snbstsQtiai reductioD la tbe 
annast number of recraite required and a eonsiderable curtailment 
oi tbe recruiting agency should be feasible. There have, however, 
been substantial recoveries from the British Government in the last 
two years for work carried out on their behalf which is not expected 
to continue. We recommend that the provision under this bead be 
radntmd by Be. 20,000. 

HiUi Sanitaria and Depots. 

Rs. 

I9t3“l4< Actual Expenditure . , 2 , 31,000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate . . 3 , 54,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . , 3 , 62,000 

49. No change has been m^e in tbe pre-war arrangemente 
for tbe maintenance of a certain number of Sanitaria for British troops, 
bat one additional saniterinm opened. We understand, however, that 
it. is proposed to lower tbe minimum age at which a British soldier 
comes out to India with tbs object inter alia of reducing tbe capita¬ 
tion psymente to the War Office in regard to British troops. We do 
not accordingly recommend any redaction in the expenditure under 
this head. 


Expenditure in Ekuland on the Standing Army 


1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure 
X 92 i- 22 ,.Revised Rstimate 
1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 


i 

. 1 , 442.000 

, 4 , 428,000 

. ' 4 , 287,000 

50. The moro Important Items included under this heading 
^s tbe foUowing 

Payments to (ju Wor Office in respeci of British troops serving in 
Indi't (£1,788,000).—These payments are based on a capitation 
rsie ior each officer and man on tbe authorised British establisb- 
msMt, be rate having reference to tm actuarial calculation of the 
i>ub»b-r of rwsruUe Required annually to keep up the Indian estsblish- 
m-irr oi British troops and to the cost of raising, training and 
equirping the annual drafts and reliefs. The rate last came under 
r^sulur revision in 190i> when, as the result of a compromise between 
th. v^wretery of State for India (l,ord Morley) and the Secretory of 

«**®*"'8 capitation rate of 

0-0 woe rweed to £11-8-0. In 1920 tbe War Office reprecented 
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that io view of the riaa io the fates of pa; and prices this rate wm 
DO longer adequate aod we are icformed that, pendiug a defiuite 
revision of the amogementa which is qow under examfoatioD, 
paymeats froia 1920*21 oawards have beeo made on a provisional 
basis, namely in 1920-21 and 1922-22 at the rate of £23-10-0 and 
in 1922*23 at the rate of £25-13-0 per head, on the average esti¬ 
mated strength of British troops in India in these* years. 

We understand that for 1923-24 the provisional rote has beeo 
traced to £25 and this will effect a saving of approximately 
£44,000 io addition to that resulting from the reduction in estab¬ 
lishment which we have recommended. 

The settlement of 1908 was In the nature of a compromise 
and it is not poraibie to split up the total ebm^e into the various 
eompoaents enteriog into the oost. We recommend that the coo- 
' elusion of a frosh regular settlement should be expedited and 
suggest that the most equitable arrangement will be to base the 
payment on the number (d troops sent out and tbe cost of training 
them, to fix a sepmate rate for the technical services, and to allo¬ 
cate tbe cost to tbe War Office of training recruits between the 
India Office and tbe War Office pro rata to tbe normal colour service 
in each country, subj^t to a due aHowanee for the potential value 
to tbe British Oovernment of returned men available for tbe reserve. 

51. Fwlough aHmances of officers of the Indian Servuxs 
i£9SS,000 ).—We underetand that tbe most recent informatiou 
indicates that tbe budget provision was too high by at least £346,000 
and there will therefore a reduction in 1923*24 of this amount in 
additioo to savings due to redaction in establishment. 

62, I^apmnts io or bp the fFar (Jffios on acamd (f stores token 
to or from India bp British troops, atid their chiMng ,—^Tbe budget for 
1922-23 included provision for a net payment to the War Office of 
£93, (KIO compared with £18,000 in 1913-14. The War Office is 
credited with the value of equipment and stores taken to India by 
British troops sent to that country and is debited with the value 
of the equipment and stores sent back with returning troops. We 
are informed that tbe heavy provision io the budget for 1922-23 Is 
doe to the assumption that a large shortage io the authorised 
establishment of British troops would be made good in tbe course 
of -the year, formally the net expenditure on this account should 
be small, and, with a reduction in establiebment, this net debit 
should disappear in 1923-24 saving £ 93,(KI0. 

53. Bschange cobcsmwb in resped 0 / Mesopoiamia (£i?dd,(^0).— 
This item is noo-recurriog and there will be an autotsatic saving 
of this amount. 
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54. Unemphyment tBsurawc# o) iroopi {£96,000 ),—The 

British soldier serviog ia lodis canDot be refused eoacessions on a 
scale equivaleot to those g^nted ia Eciglatid. 

55. Ws eoQsidee that as India is the largest employer of 
British trimps, outside the United Kingdom, prospective changes 
in the administration of those troops which involve large e^rpeuditure 
should in every case be fully disoaased with the Government o! 
India before being put Into effect, and that they should, at least, 
be given full opportunity of examining all such proposals in their 
relation to India. 

66 . Bvmmary. —The totd of the reductions indicated is 
£733,000, or a saving of Rs. 1,09,95,(M)0 in 1923 24. 

Stock Account 

Net oedits. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 . Actuals .... 4 , 46,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . 2 , 64 , 72,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . 60 , 03.000 


57. These figures represent the b^ance of transactions ia 
stores of ait descriptions, expenditure on purchase and additions by 
tnaoufwiture or transfer to the ai»muiit being treated as debits, and 
issues to units or establishments, and redactions by transfer being 
treated as credits. It must be noted also that sterling trausactione 
are converted into ..rupees at Rs. i0=£l. The gross traussetioos 
be summarised as follows on the basis of B8.15 = £l:— 


Budget estimate, 
1922 - 23 . 

Rs. 

Arrear payments .... 73 , 50,000 

Cost of stores purchased ■ . . 12 , 90 , 24,000 

Share of cost of supply organisations, 

representing overhead charges . 98 , 74,000 

Total expenditure . 14,62,48,000 


Expmiditttre excluding arr^ir ^yments 
Issues . , . . . 


13 , 88 , 98,000 

14 , 81 , 42,000 


The expenditure includes two large arrear payments of 
£ 410,000 and £80,(K}0 on account of ordnance and tneehauioal 
transport equipment respectively indented for in previous years, 
or Rs. 73,50,000 In all, and there should be an equivaleot saving 



Stock aocounb, Budgntt 1922-23. 


— 

Total 
stocks held 
on ist April 
1922 

Additions 
by purchase 
or manufac¬ 
ture including 
all overhead 
charges. 

Issues 

Loss by 
fluctuation 
in prices, 
etc. 

Additions 
to stock 

Reduction 
of stock 


Ra, 

Rs. 

Rs. , 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Provisions . 

i, 5 t, 50 .«>oo 

44 > 3 . 89 *ooo 

4,5^.85-000 

22,33.000 

• • 

75.29,000 

Fors^e , 

64,97,000 

*»72,87,ooo 

2,71.17,000 

3,00,000 

• • 

1,30,000 

F uel and light 

11,61,000 

18,58,000 

46,38,000 

46,58,000 

« • 


20,000 

Petrol & lubricants 

49 ,b 9 .ooo 

49,89,000 

» « 

• • 


MisceUaneous stores 
Medicines and sur- 

4,25.000 

14,45,000 

14,28,000 

17,000 

» « 

• • 

gical implements 

*.05,bj.ooo 

35,90,000 

40,71,000 

6.20,000 

a ■ 

11,01.000 

Clothing 

1,73.17.000 

i. 77 o 5 -ooo 

2,33,24,000 

3,50,000 

* « 

59 , 19.000 

Ordnance 

Medianical trans-, 

14,00.00.000* 

2,40,42,000 

2 , 34 , 4 a,ooo§ 

20,00,000 

* • 

14,00.000 

ports 

85,00,000! 

55,00.000 

40,oo.ooo| 

15,00,000 

• * 

• • 

Animals 

• a 

92,63,000 

94,28,000 

35.000 

« • 

2,00,000 

Total 

20,14,71,0001 

13,88.98,000 

14,81,42.600 

70,55.000 

•• 

1,62.99,000 


’Total OQ 3Ut December 1V23. fApproximaie, exciuding vehicles. ITotal, ezcladiqg vehicles and auiinais. 
$ lu the Undget, 11)22-29, a portion nt the issara for eunsucnpcioa was not allocated to nnits and estabUshments 
but remained at deb<t ot the stncfc account, || luclades Ra 1 lakhs lor replaoement of vehicles wbiob were 
not allocated to units in the Budget lot ia23"2a aud remained at debit of the Stock account. 
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58. Exolodlng this item, purcbitsas and issues of stores under 
the varioas heads, as contemplated in the budget for 1922-23, aro 
thotVQ in the table below — 
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If; will bs BBSn that larjre redoctioDS proposed in 1922-23 
inainly nndnr provisiona and- clothinfir. To tbia extent the Army 
was iJijrinii tbe year Kvfnff on ifca existing stocke of storw, and its 
real coat dnrfng the year was to the same extent tinderstated in the 
estimates. At the samn time, we consider that, in view of the 
magnitude of the total stocks held, it should be possible materially 
to rnstrict purchasss in 1923-24 under enlarge number of the beads, 
as we have nointed out in dealing with the relevant seetione of the 
estimates. We examine below the savings which it should, in our 
opinion, be possible to effect by reduction in stocks and otherwise 

B 9 Ptopisims ~^Tha estimated cost of nrovisions issued to 
the Sghtine and administrative services in 1922 23 witboat making 
allowance for tbo anticipated rednotion in stocks during the year 
was Rs. 4 , 00 , 03 , 000 . There are four main ways in wbicb a reduc¬ 
tion can be effected :— 

fi) Kednctfon in establisbtaenl. 

(U) Reduction in stoeke held. 

(ml Fall in prieee. 

(tv) Changes in rations, ete. 

We have already feiken into aeeonnt the savings which will 
result from the reduction in establishment which we have pntposed. 
A substantial rodncHon in stocks is being effected in 1922-23 hot 
we consider that they can safely be drawn on during 1923-24 to the 
extent of a fnrther Rs. 36 lakhs if our reductions in troops are 
accented. Tn 1922 - 23 , as a insult of the fall in prices which baa 
taken niace during the year, a saving of Rs. 16 lakhs is anticipated 
in addition to a lump allowance made on this account in the budget; 
end on tbs basis of present priees we consider that a reduction of 
Rs, 36 lakhs can bo assumed in 1923-24 compared with the estimates 
for 1922 - 23 . On the other hand, an allowance of Rs. 10 lakhs is 
said to be newMiaary for lnes» in storage and transit. The Budget 
for 1922 23 made no provision for these losses ; but some loss is 
inevitable with transactions of the magnitude mentioned above, and 
we sre informed that the actual loss in 1922-23 will not be less than 
Rs 10 lakhs. The resultant saving will thus amount to Rs. 35 lakhs 
non-Incurring end Ra 26 lakhs a year recurring. 

60 — nation olhfoances We are informed that the Brirish 
soldier at nresent draws a raeming dlowanee of 6^ annas per diem 
on the basis of an allowance of 64d. formerly drawn by him when 
in England, end that the miiitory authoriMes propt^ to reduce the 
allowance to 3 ^ annM per diem, the English aiiowance having been 
reduced to SH per diem. TMs will effect a saving of Rg. 3? lakhs 
on the reduced establishment. 
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61 . — Feed of Sabatantial, ecoDomiea have been tsour* 

ed oa the estimates for 1922-23 aa a reBolt of the fail Id prieea and 
the reduotioQ of ration «;ales, the estimated saving being Rs. 41 
lakhs in 1923 - 24 , We doubt whether this estimate takes sufficient 
account of the fall in prices which has occurred, and we recommend 
that the saving under this bead be increased to Bs. 50 lakhs, apart 
from the saving due to the redaction of 3 British Cavalry Begi- 
mentS) and the reduotion in the war reserve of horses wUoh we 
have taken into account elsewhere. 

We consider cJso that with the reduction in the strength of 
troops recommended by ns it should be possible to reduce stocks by 
- Rs. 10 lakhs. If aHowani» be made for a loss in s^age and transit 
of Bs. 5 lakhs for which no provision was made in the Budget, the 
net saving will be lU. 45 lakhs a year recurring and Bs. 10 lakbs 
BOD-murring. 

62 . and Xifhi. —There has been no marked fall in prices 
and we have no recommendation to make about reduction in the 
cost of issues apart from reduction in strengths of fighting troops, 
or about reduction in stocks. The reduotion in issues which will 
result from a reduction in the strength of troops has been taken 
into account by us elsewhere. 

63 . Petrol and luirkants. —There baa bean no marked fall in 
prices and we assume no reduction in the cost of issues. We 
consider, however, that, with the proposed rationing of petrol and 
limitation of mileage to be run by vehicles in times of peace, It 
should be possible to reduce stocks by Bs. 5 lakhs; 

64 . Medicines and Surgical instriments, —^We have been 
supplied with the following figures for tbs operations of the Medi(»l 
Store Depots in 1921-22 : 

Bs. 

Value of stores on ist April 1921 .. 1,50,91,000 

Puichasre during the .. 42,70,000 

Total 1,93,61,000 

Issues to military departments .. 

Issues to civil departments 

Transferred to Disposals Commissioner 

Miscellaneous 

Value of stock held on 31st March 1922 


l5(o) 


25,64,000 

27,78,000 

33,18,000 

1,38,000 

1,05,63,000 


Total 1,93,61,000 
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The sborea transferred to the Disposals CoiBtntssioner repre* 
seoted stores acquired and held for the Imperial OoTernment 
daring the var and subsaqaentl; disposed of on their bebdf, 
the Indian Governnient being eredited with their cost. The item 
‘Misoelianeous’ inelades certain farther stores in the same 
category similarly dispo^d of, bat whose value is still under 
adjastraent. 

We are informed that the Department was formerly allowed to 
keep 3 yeaiV stocks of imported stores, though, in practice, otify 2 
years' stocks were held. This practice was modified in September 
1921 when rules were issued providing for the maintenance of S 
months’ supply of imported stores and 3 months* supply of local 
stores for the despatch of 3 Home indents a year instead of one. 
Arrangements have now been made with the High Commissioner 
under which be is furnished with a list of various scales of mobili* 
zation requirements for which orders can be placed by telegram 
when necessary. The budget for 1922-23 provided for a purchase 
nf Rs. 35,90,000 against an estimated issue of Rs. 46,91,000 involv. 
{>ig a reduction of about Ra 11 Ukbs in the total stocks held. We 
cnnsider, however, th'at the stores held are excessive in relation to 
the annual issue and that early steps should be taken to reduce the 
stocks to the level authorised by the orders jessed in 1931. 
We are informed that the estimated new purchases of stcsres in 
1923-24 amoaut to Rs. 35,15,000 of which Re, 21,35,000 represents 
purchases in India and Rs. 13,76,000 purchases in the United 
Kingdom, We have eorutinised a recent indent and, having 
regard to the magnitude of the stocks held and the reduced 
demands from the Army, we recommend that the budget for new 
purchases be curtailed by Rs, 10 lakhs, that a complete review be 
made of ^1 articles held, and that, a|»rt from the mobilization 
reserve of Rs. 4 lakhs, any stocks in excess of eighteen months’ 
supply of articles not in common use or liable to deterioration 
be sold. 

65. Clothing .—are Informed that an Inerease of 25 per 
cent, in the authorised periods of wear of clothing is estimated to 
produce an annual saving of approximately Rs. 23 lakhs. We 
recommend that the possibility of eSTeotfog this and other economies 
bs further examined and the clothing and kit allowances reviewed. 
Making allowance for savinp in the above direction and for 
redaction of Rs. 30 lakhs in existing stocks, we recommend 
that a total saving of Rs. 63 lakhs he effected under this head In 
1923-24. 

66 , Ordtionco .’—We have ascertained that the tot^ Ordnance 
Stores held on the 31st December 1922 was as follows 
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Book value 
Rs. 

Working Stock .. .. 3 , 50 , 00,000 

Surplus Stores .. .. 4 , 00 , 00,000 

War Reserve .. .. 6 , 50 , 00,000 


74 , 00 , 00,000 


The Quartermaster General has represented that, of the Rs. 
orores of Working Stock, only Be- crores represenb stocks that 
are fluid, that is stcMsks required for issue to the Army which are 
worn out end never return. The balance of Es. 2 crores represents 
Btores wbioh are issued tempmarily to units and are return^ when 
DO longer required, sucb as tents, the value of which is about a crore. 

Of the Surplus Stores alK^ut Bs. 3| crores consist of rifles, Lewis 
guns, bayonets, army carts, etc. We are informed that about 
Rs. 60,00,000 worth of surplus stores are about to be sold and it is 
anticipared that they will only realise about Rs. 9,00,000. We 
observe that, although enormous stocks of Ordnance Stores are being 
held, provision for the purchase of Rs. 2,40,42,000 of stores was 
made in the 1922-23 budget or Bs. 6 lakhs more than tbe estimated 
value of the issues. It is evident therefore that there is little pco- 
Bpact of the surplus stores being utilised for some considerable time 
and meanwhile considerable exj^nditore is being incurred on storage, 
msintenanee and reconditioning of stores in addition to tbe loss of 
interest on eapital. 

With regard to the stocks of war reserves we consider a reduc¬ 
tion of 50 per cent,, could be affected. In our opinion tbe country 
simply cannot afford to keep anything like Rs. 14 twores locked up 
in Oednanto Stores, the interest charges on which would alone 
amount to about $4 lakhs and the total cost would certainly be 
not less than Bs, 1 crore per annum. 

We have already suggested that the total stores held should be 
toduoed to Rs, 8 crores, and recommend that expenditure in 1923-24 
should be limited to Rs. 130 lakhs after allowing Rs, 10 lakhs for 
tbe fall in prices, arednetioD of 1,(K),42000, and that, if any 
balance is required for consumption, this should be obtained by 
reduction of stocks or from the proceeds of sales of surplus stores. 

67. Mtchaaical Transport ,—^We have ascertained that the value 
of the stcMsk of solid tyres on hand on tbe Slst March 1922 wm 
E s. 10,70,000 representing 2 i years’ supply on the basis of the previ¬ 
ous year's rsquitomente. Tbe value of the stock of pneumatic tyres 
was Rs. 12,13,000 or Just under one yea^s supply. The toW value 
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of tl )6 s*nek of spare parts on band in March Slafe, 1922 was spproxi- 
mateiy 'Bs. 69,00.000. 

We are of the opinion that it thould be possible to meet reqoire- 
menta for tjres and spare parts in 1923-24 b; coDsnming existing 
stocks or alteniativel; from the proceeds of sale of sparo parts not 
required. In oar opinion the grant for the purobsBe of these 
artteles in 1923-24 should be reduced b; Bs. 15 lakhs and corres¬ 
ponding reduction made in stocks. 

The budget estimate for 1922-23 included £40,(K10 or Be. 
6 , 00,000 for the purchase of new rebieles to replace normal wastage, 
As we have allowed full provision for this purpose in dealing with 
Mechanical Transport as a whole there will be a farther reduction 
of Bs. 6,00,000 In the total expenditure on Mechanical Transport, 

68 . jimmals .—^We are informed that no piircbase of camels 
will be required in 1923-24, saving Ba. 3,33,000 and, if the propo¬ 
sals we have m»le about reduction in strength of fighting troops are 
accepted, it should, in our opinion, be possible to reduce the purchase 
of animats by Rs. 10 , 00,000 by making an eqaivalent redaction in 
the namber of animals in the Remount Depots, 

69. Against a total saving of Bs. 3,51,42,000 which we have 
indicated in pm^grapbs 68 to 67 inclusive it must be borne 
in mind that the budget for 1922-23 assumed a saving of 
Bs. 1,63,99,000 by reduction in stocks during the current year. 
The <nei saving compared with the 1922-23 estimate is therefore 
Bs. 1.88,43,000. 

Special Seeviobs. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expmiditure.. ,, 34 , 95,000 

19 * 1 - 22 , Reviswi Estimate .. 8 , 17 , 81,000 

i 92 *-* 3 , Budget Estimate ,. 1 , 98 , 24,000 

70. The main item included under this heading is Rs. 173 
lakhs for Waziristan occupation and operations. We are informed 
that the provision in the mtlitery estimates for 1923-24 on this 
Moounfe, excluding military works and political expenditure, will be 
limited to Bs, 19,50,0^, a redootion of Bs. 1,53,60,000. 

This bead also Jncludes Ba, 20 lakhs in respect of troops at 
Aden. The position is that the imst of troops employed at Aden is 
borne by the Indian Government except_ 

(a) a contribution, m before the war, of ^100,000 per annum 
from the British Government, and, 

(J) a moiety of the coat of troops maintained in excess of the 
pre-war strength paid by His Majesty’s Government, 
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The only importwfc variatioD In the pre-war garrisoii Is t^e 
addition of a local regiment of infantry, and owing to redaction In 
personnal and the fall in prices, it is now estimated that India's 
share of this addition to Uie pre-war force In 1922-S3 will not exceed 
Ss. 10 lakhs. On the other hand we are informed that the charges 
of the pre-war garrision will exceed the Budget provision by Es. 10 
lakhs owing to a misealcalation of the Badget grant. We recom¬ 
mend that the garrison at Aden sbonld now be reduced to the pre¬ 
war strength, representing a saving of Es, 10 lakhs on the estimates 
lor 1922-23. 

There will be farther savings under this head in 1923-24 of 
Bs. 3.40,000 representing arrear adjastmonts to be made in 1922>23 
for the Afghan War and the Great War, or a total saving of 
Bs. 1,66,90,000 compared with the badget of 1922-23- 

Misobllaneovs Receipts akp Charges 

This beading of the estimates indudes transport of troops and 
carriage of stores, which we have already dealt with under Transport 
charges, and sundry fluctuating charges referred to below:— 

71. Mis^Uaneotts — 

Net receipts. Net expenditure 
Rs. Rs, 

Actual Expenditure .. 4 , 33,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 34,10,500 

1922- 24, Badget Estimate 68,57,ckx> 

The budget for 1922-23 includes easual receipts of £ 395,400 from 
the War Office in settlement oi certain war liabilities, and of Hs. 33 
lakhs from the sale of surplus ordnance stor^ iu India, On the 
other side are included some items of miscellaneous expenditure in 
England which would have been shown under other beads of account 
but for the late data on which the intimation was received, and 
expenditure of Bs, 10,60,000 In India representing mainly ( 1 ) the 
value of stores issued by the Army to other departments in respect 
of which no charge is, under the existing arrangements, made by the 
former to the latter and which must consequently ^ charged gainst 
the Army account, and iXf miscellaneous losses and compensattQQ 
payable to tndividu^s for losses. 

The receipt of Rs. 59,25,000 in hkigland is of a non-reeumiig 
cbaracter. In regard to the casual receipt of Rs, 33 lakhs in India 
from sale of surplus ordnance stores, the acceptance of our recom¬ 
mendations will lead to the dispossd of farther surplusee ; but we 
haTC taken credit for the s^e-ptoceeds in other seotiont of tbia 
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report aod we eannot take credit for them ^ain here. Omitting 
the two specie) items oi receipt, the net expenditure in 1922>23 
amoQuts to Rs. 23,68,000, We recommend that where stores are 
issued by the Amy to other departmeote, a debit should be raised 
agaiost the department eonoerned j and that the grant ior net 
expenditure under Miscellaoeous should be reduced to 20,00,000. 
The net receipt oi 68,67,000 in 1922-23 will then give place to 
a net expaadUure of £s. 20,00,000 in 1923-24. 

72. Frovkion for nezo Measures and unallotied reserve vsithihe 
Government of India — 

A sum oi Re. 22,13,000 was included on this account in the 

1922- 23 budget, besides an unallotted reserve of Rs. 22 lakhs, which 
wae spent on the Air Fores, Oi the former sum, about one-bidf 
represents recurring expenditure. In future yeare, we understand 
this will be shown under the appropriate heads ; the balance was 
really intended to form an InstalmeQt of the outlay required to 
eomplete the equipment oi the Arniy up to authorised scales sod 
should not have been Included in the provision for new measures. 
We recognise the importance of completing the equipment of the 
Army up to the authorised s^^les, particululy if our recommenda- 
tioDB about reductions in strengths of troops are accepted. We 
understand that the Government oi India projH^e to allot Ss, 30 
lakhs ior completion of equipment in their Military Budget for 

1923- 24. We recommend, however, that no provision for an 
unallotted reserve should be included in future budgets. 

The resuitcuit saving ae (mmpared with the budget for 1922*23 
will be Ea, 3,00,000 


NoN-EFyECTIVS CflAEGES 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. .. 4 , 68 , 51,000 

1921 - 23, Revised Estimate .. .. 6 , 15 ,^/)oo 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 8,90,79,000 

73, The bulk of the expenditure under this head represents 
pensions. We are informed that India's share io the retired pay of 
British Offloera and Other Banks who have left the service during 
the last few years been assessed on estimates prepared by the 
lyar Office, apparently on the basis of pre-ww experience, W^e 
recommend that the pre-war arrangement be reverted to, under 
which a settlement wss arrived at for each individual on retirement 
on the basis of bis expectation of life. 

74. A providon of £360,000 was also induded in 1923 23 
budget f®f gratuities to surplus officers under demobilisatioii. It 
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ia estimated that tbe measnre for tbe retiremeot of aurplns offioen 
will involve further expenditure of £3 million during tbe next 3 
years for tbe allowances and bdanee of gratait^ payable to 
the demobilised officers and that India’s share of this expendi¬ 
ture in 19 S 3-24 will be ^£ 416 , 000 , an increase of J 666 , 0 (K) or 
Rs. 9 , 75 , 0 (H). We understend that in future this charge will ^ 
transferred from the non-eSeotive account to tbe head ’'Special 
Services”, 

We recognise that the reductions in strengths of troops and 
administrative services roeommended by ns will involve a coostder- 
able amount of terminal charges and a temporary addition to the 
non-effective ebai^es. We. are unable to furnish any reliable esti¬ 
mate of either class 'of expenditure, which we have not taken into 
account in our ffnaucial ealetdations. 

Auxiliary and Territorial Porck 

Rs. 

1913-X4, Actual Expenditure .. .. 32,84,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ,. .. 73,25,000 

1922- 33, Budget Estimate .. .. 1,18,86,000 

75 . Tbe expenditure in 1922-23 is subdivided as follows :— 

Rs: 


Staff at Army Headquarters ,. J. 78,000 

Staff at Headquarters of Commands ., 1,23,000 

Staff at Headqimrters of Districts •. 99 »ooo 

Auxiliary Force .. ., .. •. 75,86,000 

TerritorM Force .. .. . • * • 40,00,000 


1,18,86,000 


It was ortgioally contemplated that the Terntoiid Fon» should 
be a second line for the Indian Army, and that it should form a 
reserve In case of war. The present liability of the ^foi^ is ^ to 
serve anywhere, an*! b) perform any duties required^ of it, including 
internal security. We are informed, however, that it will be five 
yews before an opinion can be formed of the value of the force, 
which has not yet done its first training. We are informed that 
the cost of the units of the Territorial for<a which are under forma¬ 
tion, or who*e formation has been sanctioned, will amount to 
about Bs. SO lakbs in 1923 - 94 , and, taking into account some 
savings in headquarters and other staff, we recommend that the 
budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Rs. 1 , 08 ,(K), 000 , a saving of 
Rs. 10,86,000. 
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REPORT OF THE 
CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Army we recommend thet 

(1) the redactions vdiich we have indicated bo ejected in the stien^h 
of the fighting services, saving Re. 303 lakhe per annum ; 

C2) «t^« Im talrwii to organise an ei!e«^ve reserve and so enable the 
peace tWength nf Indian baltalk>DS to be reduced to 20 per cent 
below the War establishment, saving Rs. 63 lakhs net per annum; 

(3) the necessity for cctatiung tlw prewnt system of four Commands 
be remewed in 12 months’ time, and that in the meantime the 
number of detects be reduced as far as poMibie; 

(4) the authorised establishment of motor vehides, including reserves, 
be limited to 1,600, the number of vehicles in use and mileage 
von ^ strictly limited, and a system of rationing petrol be 
introduced; 

C5) the 8um>1y services be reorgwaiised on a less expennve bans, smd 
the stores held at depots reduced ; 

C6) commerdal araonnts be kept for all maimfactming establidunents 
and for the Remount department; 

(7) the basis of the capitation rate for British troops, now undM 
revision, be determined in the matmer indicated in our report; 

(8) the Government ol India be tpven a full opportunity of rejiewing 
any proposed changes in the adnmtstrsUoB of British troops 
involving large expenditure before such changes are brought 
into operation; 

(9) stocks of stores generally be largely curtailed, and stocks of 
Ordnance stores incltultng reseivro be reduced irom Rs. 14 
crores to Rs, 8 crores, all surplus Ordnance stores being 
disposed of; and 

(10) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be tinuted to Rs. 51,47.00,OfHh 
a reduction of Rs. 8,95,30,000 compared with the budget esti¬ 
mates for 1922-23, sulqect to such adjintment as may be 
necessary on account ol the delay which must ensue in carrying 
out the propt^d changes. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE. 

R». 

1913-X4. Actaal Expenditure .. 41,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 1,34,29,000 

1922- 23, Budget ^tinmte .. 1,41,00,000 

We understaod it has I^en decided that is fatui^ the estimatea 
of the Bo;al Air Forra sh^l be ineloded in a separate section of the 
Budget which will contain provision for all expenditure relating to 
the Force. We are informed that the provision proposed under 
this bead for 1923-24 is Ba. 1 , 88 , 05 , 000 . A portion of the increase 
is dne to the transfer to the section ^ expenditure in the Military 
Works De^tment on accommodation for tihe Force (Rs. 10 lakhs in 
1922 - 23 ), ai^ of payments to the Air Ministry lor passes. The 
halanca is squired to bring the Air Force up to a state of effitnency. 
Since the potentialities of the Air Force in India are only now being 
proved, and there is a possibility that the extended use of the Air 
Force might result in economies in expenditure on ground ^ois, 
we m^e no recommendations. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The estimate for 1922-23 compares with the revised esti¬ 
mate for 1921-22 and the actual exi^nditure in 1913-14 as 
follows:— 


— 

Expenditure 
in India. 

Expen¬ 
diture in 
England. 

Total 
(sterling 
converted at 
rate of 


Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure 

24,93*000 

257,100 

63.49,000 

ig2Z'*22, Revised Estimate .. 

44,97.000 

392.900 

1.03,91,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate .. 

67,21,000 

465,200 

1,36,99.000 


2 . The functions of the Royal Indian Marine hitherto have 
been— 

( 1 ) The conveyance of teoops in “Indian waters”. 

(2) The maintenancs of station ships, the tending of light* 

bonses in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and Burma, 
and the Marine Surw of India. 

16 
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(3) Tbs m^ntsDEAce of tbe Bombs; Doeb;ard sod of all 
military launches. 

A list of vessels io the Royal Indian Marine together with 
details of the coat of main^ning the more Important vessels is 
given in Api^ndix A. 

3 . Tm^kips. —We are inforined that it is proposed to dispose 
of the three teoopships "Dufferin ”, “Hardioga” and Northbrook 
These ve^els, wbii^ wera originally intended to convey troops in 

Indian waters have been engaged mainly on trooping service 
for His Majesty's ^vernment from wbom the expenditure Incurred 
was recovered. The tot^ (mt of maintaining these three vessels 
for 1922>23 was Bs. 34 , 93 , 869 , excloding Bs. 8 , 17,485 for intenst 
on capital at S per cent, and depreciation oharges at 4 per cent. 
The sale of the veraels will therefore ePeet sn aotomatic reduction 
Id the provision required for 1923-24 of Bs. 34 , 93,869 against which 
must be set off the loss of receipts from the hire of the vessels to 
His Maj^ty's Government, vis.. Be. 3 , 18 , 000 , and the expesdi- 
tare which must be incnrred for caira and munteoance parties 
for each vessel antU sold, which is estimated at a total of 
Bs. 90.000 annoally. The imt redaction in the provision required 
for 1923-24 eompaind with the carreot year is consequently 
Bs. 30 , 86 , 000 . 

4 . StatUm-skij^, etc.-^W 6 distmssed with the Dh^tor, Boyal 
- Indian Marine, the possibility of dispensing with some of the 

other Boyal Indian Marine ve^Is row maintained, and nnderstond 
that he has suggested to the Government of India that the ‘‘Ijawrenee” 
should be fitted up to perform her own dati» and those of the 
“Noarchus”, The annnd cost of maintainlDg the “ Nearcbos,’* 
which is borne on the Political EsHmates, is Bs. 4 , 86 , 000 , of which 
ono-half is paid for by the British Goveimment. The “ Lawrence " 
is at present utilised as a despatch vessel in the Persian Guif and 
we consider that her cost also, t.r., Bs. 4 , 62 , 000 , exclusive of interest 
OD capital and depreeiatioo, shoold be borne on the Political estimates. 

It should also be pottible to arrange for the tending of oertoin 
of the Burma lights by trawlers and for the " Ciive ” to combine the 
Andaman and Burma station-ship duties and thereby release tiie 
‘‘Minto” for dispo^l. The coet of maintaining the “Minto”, 
exclusive of interest on capital and depredation is Rs. 2,77,000, 
and the disposal of this vessel less the cost of maintaining 
trawlers would therefore effect some aaving and the dispos^ of 
this vessel. 

The ComwalliB ”, which is employ^ as a station-ship at Aden, 
attends to the lighia in the southern end of the Red Sea and, as we 
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««iofimiied that the Board of Trade is 3»ing asked to defray the 
cost of atbesdiDg to these lights, a smell Baviog In the Marioe 
estiiBate should result thereform. The Dalbousie ” is used as a 
receiving ship at Bombay at an annu^ cost of Bs. 1,30,000, but, 
in view of the decision to dispose of the 3 trcwpsbi^ and other 
Marine vessels, we consider that this vessel will no longer 
he required. 

6 . Shopi and Faird Cra/I,—The sloop “ Elphinstone ’* and 
the two Patool Craft boats '* Baluchi ” and *‘Patban*’ were presented 
to India by tfae Admiralty after tbe war. The sloop is used as a 
reUef station ship to replace vessels as leqnlrad daring the period 
necsssaiT for their annual refit or for repairs. It is Intended to keep 
one of the Patrol Craft boats in commission for use as a training 
ship and the other Patrol Craft boat in reserve for use when the 
tmining ehip is not avaiiable. The annual cost of maintainiDg the 
sloop is estimated at -Bs. 3,21,000 and the two Patrol Graft boats 
at Ib. 1,60,000. Special provision for reconditioning tbero 3 vessels 
was ms^e in the 1922-23 Budget, the total amount provided for 
their maintenance being Ba. 5,86,000* There should therefore be 
an automatic saving of B& 1,05,000 for 1923-24. 

6 . Tratders. —Of the nine trawlers now znaintained, one bat 
been leased to the Bombay Port Trus^ who bear all working 
expenses and the cost of repairs, etc. We are informed that tfae 
second trawler has recently been hired to the ‘Iraq Administration 
on a monthly hire of Bs. 2,000 and arrangements are being made to 
hire the third trawler to a ^vate individual for experimental 
fishing. Two of tbe remaining six; trawlers may possibly be used 
as training ships in addition to tbs Patrol Craft boat, one will be 
utilised as a light-ship in the Persian Gulf in lieu of the oxtating 
Irght-ship and it is proposed to convert another into a water Imrge. 
Tbe remaining 3 toawiera are at present unemployed. 

We consider that one Patrol Craft boat and at least four trawlers 
should be disposed with irnmedmtely. 

7. Ford craft and milUary lounc&ss.—The number of yard craft 
in Bombay is 10, which is excemve and should be reduced. We 
have reviewed the nsa mads of the 24 military laancbe, and it 
has been agreed that 6, or pMsibly 7, of these launches can be 
dispensed with, and a saving of at least Bs. 80,000 per annum 
effected. 

8 . Jtiver Steamers .—Tbe two river steamers “ Bhamo ” and 
" Sladen ” are being replaced by two vessels which the Government 
of Burma has purchased from Iraq and a saving of R«. 1,70,000 i« 
anticipated for 1923-24. 
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9 . Xhd exj^nditaro in India is subdivided under main heads 
as shewn below and it will be convenient to deal with each bead 
seriatim :— 



J913-14. 

Accounts, 

1921-22, 

1922-23, 

Head. 

Revised 

Budget 


E^stimate, 

Estimate, 


Rs, Rs, Rs, 

General supervision and acoiants 2,04,000 4,03,000 4,20,000 

Marine Survey .. .. 58,000 96,000 1,08,000 

Miscellaneous Shore Establish- 27,000 24,000 73,000 

ments. 

Dockyards .. .. 7,16,000 18,66,000 17,27,00® 

Salaries and Allowance of 8,23,000 18,69,000 20,99,000 

Officers and men afloat. 

Victualling of Officer and men 3,24,000 8,58,000 7,57,000 

afloat. 

Marine Stores and Coal lor Roy^d iz^,o{Xi 27,71,000 28,15,000 
Indian Marine vessels. 

Purchase and hire of ships and 5,000 9,000 9,000 

vess^. 

MisceUaneous .. 3,12,000 ii,6S,ooo 5,86,000 

Pensions' .. .. 81,000 1,00,000 1,50,000 

Total Expenditure .. 38.36,(mo 91,64,000 87,44,000 

Less Receipts in India .. 13,43,000 46,67,000 20,23,000 

Total netExp^diture m India 24,93,000 44,97 ,(K}o 67,21,000 


10 . General Supervision md Accomts, Rs. 4,2ofiOO ,—The 
large inere^ in the expenditure under this h^ing compared with 
1913-14 is mainly due to the expansion of the Aeconnts sectiou 
consequent upon the growth of Dockyard work, The cost of this 
section has risen from Rs. 88,000 in 1913-14 to Rs. 2 , 48,000 
required for 1922 - 23 , hut the percentage e<»t of the accounting 
staff to the toted expenditure dealt with has decreased from I’OS 
pec cent, to '92 per ^nt. so that Uio additional staff employed was 
apparently fully iustiBed. The work in the Dockyards has recently 
fallen off about 15 per cent, and a pro rata reduction should therefore 
immedia^ly possible in the Ax^sounts section and a further 
reduction when our recommondarioDS regarding the Dockyards 
take effect. 

We a^ctained that, although roughly 26 par cent, of the cost 
of SuperyisioQ and Accounts is incurred in eonneotion with the 
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Dockyards, it has not been the practice to osake a full charge for 
these eerrlees is the ease of trorks carried out lor the £(^al Navy, 
Local Governments or outside bodies. Recently however it was 
decided that an appropriate share of all iodireot charges should be 
added to the cost of work ex^ated in the Do(^ard and recoveries 
to the extent of Rs. 2,00,000 are anticipated for the current 
year, in view of the proposed reductions in the activities of the 
Boyal Indian Marine we consider there will be no jaetifieatloD to 
retaining the post of Deputy Director and we recommend this 
appointment be abdished and that the house now being built to the 
Deputy Director in the Dockyard at a cost of over ^ 1 lakh should 
be occupied by the Director of the Boya! Indian Marine for whom a 
bouse is now rented, the provision made to 1922-23 being 
Be. 12 , 000 < 

It has been represented to us that considerable difficulty has 
been experienced by the frequent cbangtng of the Controller of 
Marine Amounts. We suggest that, if ponible, an officer should l» 
retained parmanently in the appointment. 

We recommend that the provision to Genera! Supervision and 
Accounts in 1923-24 should be limited to Rs. 3 , 60 , 000 , of which 
Rs, 2 , 00,000 should be recovered from the Royal Navy and other 
bodies, in connection with work carried out in the Dockyard. 

11 , Marme Survey 108 , 000 . —The exj^enditure izM^nded 
under this head represents only the pay of ScientiSc Officers, 
SuTveyora and Assistant Surveyors and their office estdziisbment. 
The total cost of maintenance of the two survey ships is estimated at 
Rs. 7 , 54,000 for 1922 - 23 . We ascertained that the oomplements of 
the two marine survey vessels have been inereated as tellows:— 

Gross 1913-14 1922-23 

Tonnage, Complement, Complement’ 

" lov^tigator'’ .. 1.185 109 118 

'* Palinurus” .. 444 46 54 

The addiUousl ratings conprise 12 Signalmen, 2 Sick berth and 
dispensary attendants, 2 Engine drivers temporarily emplc^od, and 1 
Bhaudary. We discussed the necessity for employing these addition¬ 
al ratings with the Director, who stated that be hoped to be able to 
effect a reduction in the number of signallers and in tiie complements 
of all Marine vessels for 1923 - 24 . 

A considerable portion of the cost of marine survey work has in 
recent years been recovered from Port Trusts, Local Goveromente and 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, but we asoertelned that.no charge 
has been included lor interest op capital, depreciation and peneion 
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charges and we recommeitd that in future the charges made should 
cover the full c(»t iovolved. 

Survey work is as essential function of the Royal Indian Manns 
and apart from minor economies resulting from a curtailment of the 
complemente of the survey vesselsi we make no recommendation. 

13 . Miseelianeous sJwre eiiablishments, Ss. 78 ^ 000 ,—The 
expenditure on miscellaneous shore establishments is sabdivided as 
follows;— 


Ferim Li^t House .. 

Coal Depots in Perdan Gulf 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1913 * 14 . 

1922-23 

Rs. 

Rs, 

9,000 

10,000 

16,000 

60,000 

2,000 

3.000 

27,000 

73,000 


We recommend that the cost of working the Ferim Lighthouse 
should be r^overed by light dues, saving Bs. 10,000. 

The expenditure under “ Coal Depots in the Feruan Gull” is 
mainly in connection with India’s liability for the supply, free of 
charge, of cmal to snbddised vessels of the Royal Ravy employed in 
the Persian Gull. The large increase since 1913.14 is due to the 
retention of the Coal Depot at Henjam which was opened during 
the war to supply coal to Gbvemment transports plying between 
India and Mesopotamia. Prior to tbs war, coal was kept only at 
Bushire, Muscat and Basrah and we are of opiiiloi^ that, unless It 
can be shown that the retention of Heigam, which we undemtand 
is situated In a very advan^eous position, can be iuetified financially, 
it should be dispensed with, We are informed however that, even 
if Henjam is retained, a saving of Re. 32,000 will be effected for 
1923-24 by the employment of an outside contractor. 

We recommend that the total provision for miscellaneous shore 
establishment in 1923-24 should be limited to Rs. 31 , 0 (K), a reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 42 , 000 . 

13 . Pociyards.—Since 1913-14 the Kidderpote Dockyard has 
been closed down as a Government concern, but Rs, 26,000 was 
provided in 1922-23 for a care and maintenance party to look after 
the buildings and machinery until they are taken over by the 
Calcutta Port Trust or otherwise disposed of. We understand that 
no provision will be required for 1923-24 and there will therefore 
he m automatic saving of Bs. 25 , 000 . 
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The expenditure incurred at Doolcyards chargeahle to the 
Soya! Indian Marine is sabdivfded as foUows :— 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

(a) Administrative and super- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

vising staff .. 

(b) Wages of Artificers and 

2.99»ooo 

: 3,30.000 

4.39,000 

Tatourms 

4 , 09 ,o<«> 

15,04.000 

10,63.000 

(c) Miscellaneous expenditure . 

8,000 

32,000 

1,75,000 


Hitherto no commercial accounts oi the working of the Dock¬ 
yards have been ’’kept- and it is not therefore possible to ascertain 
whether the Dockyards are being economically worked ot otiterwin. 
We a» informed however that a new system of accounts on a 
commercial basis has been introduced for the current year. 

(a) JdminislraHve and Supervising Staff —^We understand 
that, apart from the general increase in salaries and wages, the 
increased expenditure compared with 1913-14 is due to the employ¬ 
ment of additional staff consequent upon the increase of work at 
the Dockyard. We are informed that a number of foreman and 
inspectors have been obtained from the Admiralty Dockyards in 
England on a three years’ contract with a view to increasing effi¬ 
ciency and that the additional supervision provided has already 
enabled a considerable redaction to be effected in the coat of labour. 
Ultimately it is proposed that these men shall be replaced by Indian 
mechanics, when sufficiently experienced to take chai^, but no 
immediate reduction can be effected. 

ih) Wages 0^ Artiffeers and Lcdmrers .—There win be a 
large saving in the cost of wages chargeable against the Marine 
Service in 1923 - 24 , owing to the reduetioa in the number of vessets 
to be maintained but we have already taken credit for these savinga 
{tf) Miscellaneous espenditti/re.-^The provision for 1922-23 
included Rs, 1 , 16,000 for underground mains for electric power and 
as this expenditure is non-recurring a reduction of Rs. 1 , 16,000 may 
be anticipated for 1923 - 24 . 

When the three troopships the “Hardinge,” the Northbrook" 
and the “Dufferiu” and the stationship “Minto” have been ^posed 
of and the number of launches reduced, there will only remain about 
8 small ve^ls and 18 launches apart from yard craft to be dcKsked 
and overhauled in the Bombay Dockyard in addition to the overhauls 
to be done to His Majesty’s ships on the East India Station, There 
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are several other dr; docks io Bomba; vhich eoold be utilized and a 
number oi op-tO'date marloa workshops which could be made use ol 
in the event! of some vessels having to be repaired urgeotl;. It is 
seii-evideot, therefore, that there is do oceadoQ to maintain io the 
doek;anl the present large establishment which is as follows:— 


i 1 

Ettboveabs. 

1 

IHDIAI^, ! 

Total. 


So 

Monthly 

cost. 

No 

1 

MontUy 

cost. 

So 

Monthly 

cost. 

Permsaeat ntsbli^unent 

I 

Rs. 

43.120 

128 

Rs. 

17,370 

182 

Rf. 

60.490 

Temp^raTy ^tatlishmest , 

B 

1,660 

453 

24,937 

456 

2G,687 

artUiccis on daily rates 
of pay 

14 

1,272 

3,6»4 

1,41,150 

3,708 

1,42,422 

Total , 

70 

46,042 

4,276 

1,83,467 

4,345 

2,29,499 


We are of opintou that a drastic reduction should be made and 
odI; sufficient personnel maiotmned to provide for current work and 
to leave the dock;ard capable of ezpaosiou In an emergency. 

14 . Salaries and alUmanees of officers and men afijaf^ 

Rs. 

1913-Z4, Actual Expenditure .. 8,33,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 18,69,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 20,99,000 

A redaction of Rs. 5 , 43,047 will automatically be effected under 
this heading in 1923-24 by the sale of the three troopships and 
further savings by the abolitsou of other vessels.. Apart from these 
savings, the Director of the Royal Indian Marine anticipates that it 
will be possible to effect a redaction in the complements of marine 
vessels azui we consider that a saving of additional Rs. 50,000 
should be possible for 1923 - 24 , 

We are informed that it was represented by the Dirretor of the 
Royal Indian Marine, whan the budget ior 1922-23 was being pro¬ 
posed, that the rates of pay and allowances of Indian ratings com¬ 
pared unfavourably with those paid by the Mercantile marine and 
that, io consequence, difficult^ was being ezf^rienced in seeuriog 
and retaining a suitable class of men. The pay of Mercantile marine 
retiogs has however been reduced recently and a similar reduction 
should therefore be possible in ease of Royal lodiao Marioc 
ratioga. 
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15 Vidueiling of o,flkers aai mm afioat, Bs 7,67f}00 .—Apart from 
the Baviiig whidi will aceon under this heading in 1923-24 by the 
reduction In the number of Marins vessels, some saving should be 
possible in the cost of rations, owing to the fall in prices which has 
taken place, and we consider that an additional saving of at least 
Rs. 30,000 should be possible. 

16. Marine ^&res and coal for Bogal Indian Marine umels,— 
The provision under this beading for 1922-23 included Ba. 2 lakhs 
for the payment of the arrear claims. A saving of Rs. 65,000 is 
also anticipated on the cost of marine stores owing to the fall in 
prices. It is admitted that, until recently, the arrangements lor the 
purchase, issue and imatn^ of stores were unsatisfactory and that 
there was a large WMjumuIation of certaiu classes of oil and cordage. 
There was no properly toained store officer in charge or any system 
of verification of stocks, and indents were based on the average of 
tbe three previoua years without regard to the stock on band. We 
refer to this matter later in dealing with imported stores- 

With regard to coal we are informed that the budget provision 
was based upon tbe amonnt to be purchased, which was considerably 
less than tbe amount actually consumed, the difference represen ring 
a reduction in stocks. Full credit for the coal consi^med by tbe 
troopships, etc., which it is proposed to dispense with, has been 
taken in estimating the savings in respect of these vessels, smd some 
allowance must therefore be mule for depletion of stocks. 


17. Miscellaneous Bs. S,Sd,000—^ 

Tbe analysis of this expenditure is as follows :— 


. 

1913 14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

- 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Medical Stores 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

Piloting and towing 

32,000 

74,000 

64,000 

Passage and conveyaime 

Repairs to Royal Indian Marine 

31,000 

62,000 

1.06,000 

vessels at outstations 

16,000 

86,000 

1,09,000 

Miscellaneous »• 

10.000 

1,99,000 

2,64,000 

Freight 

14,000 


50,000 

Total 

1,06,000 

4,82,000 



We discussed in detail tbe expenditure under this beading with 
the Director of tbe Royal Indian Marine who stated that the large 

16(o) 
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increase in die expandifcare on repairs to Royd Indian Marina 

vessels at outstations was dne to reconditioning^ the troopers after 
the war and that a considerabia saving might be anuoipated for 
1923 - 24 . The expenditare under Miscellaneous had been largely 
overestimated and the actual expenditure in the first ejx months 
only amounted to Es. 27 , 000 . We recommend, therelOTO, that the 
total provision for miseellaneous^ expenditure be reduced from 
Rb, 5 , 86,000 to Rb. 3 , 00 . 000 , a saving of Ea. 2,86,000. 

1S. lUetit^ Ml India — ^ 


r 9 i 3 *i 4 , Actual Receipts .. * • i|,43'O00 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate •• 40,071000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate. . •• 20,23,000 


The receipts under this head may be sninjivided as follows 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

Recoveries from His Majesty's 
Government and from other 
Dei^tments in India, in c^- 
nection with the work carried 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

out at the dod^ards, etc. 1 

9,76,000 

I3»94.ooo 

9,96,000 

Hire of vessels .. •.' 

2,46,000 

27,74,000 

3,18,000 

Sale proceeds of stores • • ' 

53.000 

4/^,ooo 

4,00,000 

Miscdlaneous .. >.' 

Recoveries on account of Indian; 

41,000 

79.000 

2,87,000 

service family pen^ns 

22,000 

20,000 

22,000 

Totai. .. i 

1 

I 3434 »K> i 

46,67,000 

20,23,000 


It vas represented to us that it was difficult to frame any reli¬ 
able estimate of the work which the Admiralty require to be carried 
out at Bombay Dockyard. The class of ships stationed in the East 
Indies varies from time to time and, whereas the Admiralty fur¬ 
nished a statement (d ttie ships which will refit In the ensuing year, 
it is not possible to estimate beforehand what repairs and alterations 
will be required. AH expenditure incurred is roooveroble, at^, as 
the staff employed at the dockya^Js is regulated to meet the current 
reqairements, any redaction in rmseipts will be offset by decreased 
expenditure. The receipta from the hire of vessels relate to troop¬ 
ships and the lo^ <rf these receipts in 1923 - 24 , which will rosult 
from the disposal of the three troopships, has greedy been taken 
into consideration. The miscellaneous reeeipte comprise recoveries 
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from the supply of oosi in the Persian Gulf to vessels ol the Eoyal 
Navy other than the subsidised ships, 

Esf^e^Uvfe in £nyfand, 

£ Es. 

;fi=Rs. 15 

Actual Expenditure .. 257,100 38,56,500 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 392,900 58,93,500 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate 465,200 69,78, ock > 

Id. This expenditure is subdivideii under main hrads as 
shewn below 


— 


*913-14 

1921-22 

1922-33 

Contribution towards 

expense 

£ 

100,000 1 

£ 

100,000 

£ 

lOOjOOO 

of Imperial Navy 




Royal Indian Marine 

furlough 

10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

pay. 



Stores for India ., 

• • 

117,700 

2X6,000 

194,400 

Coal supplied to subsMised 
vessels and tbe Royal Navy 
in the Perman Gulf. 

» • 

a a 

46,000 

Purchase of vessels 

• » 

• • 

• a 

51,000 

Sundry items 

e * 

i, 7 «> 

3.000 

2,500 

Pensions 

« * 

27,700 

43,900 

40,700 

Toial 


392,900 

465,200 


The first two items in the aimve table aiu not ausceptibie of re¬ 
duction, except in so far as the furlough pay will be reduced by the 
reductioo in the number of officers employed ic the Royal Indian 
Marine. With regard to stores we are informed that, owing to the 
ezistanca of large stools the expenditure for the cu^ent year has 
been restricted JC 73 , 500 . Parttcukrs of tbe stock ol i^iucipa] 
commodities on uand on the Ist April 1922 and tbe normal consump¬ 
tion per annum are given in Appendix B. We uederstaod that until 
recently it bas been tbe practice to maintain 3 yrars* reserve stock 
and tbat it bas been decided that in future only 2 years' supply of 
imported stores should be kept in reserve, Tbe total value of 
imported and ludian stores on band on March 31 st, 1922 , was 
Rs. 75 ^ 11 , 000 , and of the issues during ld2l'22, Rs. 39 , 52 , 000 . 
We consider that tbe reserve should be restricted to one yeai’a 
requirements and we recommend that tbe prevision for 1923'24 be 
limited to £ 75 , 000 f a reduotioD ol £ 119 . 000 , 
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Coal supply to svbiidised wssils of tto £ogcl Aavff tfnd ihe £&^siosa 
Gulf .—Altboagh £ 46,600 were provided ander this beading for 
1922 - 23 , tbe expendilore is now estimated at ocly £ 18 , 000 . No 
restrictiof] exists as to the amount of coal to be supplied free ^to 
Royal Navy sulnidized vessels, the arrangement being that ships 
enter tbe Gull with full bonkers at Admiralty expense and leave 
the Gulf with bookers full at Indian Government expense. It 
appears, however, that the estimate for 1922-23 was framed on a 
basis far in excess of the actosl consumption during recent years and 
also pre-war years, and we recommend that the estimate for T 923*2 4 
be Itmifod to £ 25 , 000 , a reaction of £ 21 , 600 . 

Purchase of wijsis, £ 6 lfiQ 0 ,—The expenditure under this 
beading was' for tbe purchase of a new station-ship for Aden in 
replacement of the Dalboosie “ wbmh baa bwHime unserviceable. 
No similar provision will be required for 1923 - 24 . 

SxmdryiieTns and The expenditure under these headings 

does Dotcall for any speoial comment and we make no recommendation, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expendituze of the Royal Indian h^oiae we reeom- 
mend that:— 

{1) the Service be drastically eortailed and reorganised on the lines 
suggested; 

(2) the Dadiyard be worked as a separate entity on a anmnerd^ basis; 

(3) the three troopships. ‘'Duft^in,*' *'Har^i 4 {e*’ and **North-isook' 

be laid up lorthwith and placed under care and maintenance 
patties until sold ; 

(4) only such vessels as are necessary for the essential duties of the Royal 

Indian Marine and for use as trajaing ships for Imhans be retained; 

(5) the *‘Da]h(Nisie," “Minto," *‘Nearcfaus/* one patr^ bos^ and fotur 

trawlers Iw dispensed with iramcdiately and the of miU* 

tary launches and Bombay yard otaft be reduced; 

(6) the cost of maintaining the “Lawrence” be ^ensferred to the 

political estimates; 

(7) 2the recoveries from Port Tn^. etc.^or Marine Survey work indude a 

charge for interut on capital, depreciation and pension allowances: 

(8) the Imdget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 62 lakhs, a 

redaction of Rs. 75 lakhs, including Rs. 4,62,000 transferred to 
the Politicel Estimates, the actual saving thus being Rs. 70,38,000. 

MIUTAEY W 0 ::KS. 

The estimate for 19 ' 32-23 comparaB with the actual expendi¬ 
ture in 1913-14 and the revised estimate for 1921-22 as follows ;_ 

Net Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1513-14. Actual Expenditure .. i,33,«:^.ooo 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 5>i4,07,o€» 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate “ 4.54,97.000 
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2 . This fficpenditare maj be sobdmded as foUows:— 


Head of Expenditure. 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

New buildings and works. 
Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Establishment 

Tools and Plant 

Special Defences 

Rs. 

54,40.000 

46,22,000 

9,01,000 

31,60,000 

1,31,000 

2,45,000 

Rs. 

2,61,45,000 

93,83,000 

77,22,000 

86)44,000 

3 » 9 r,opo 

Rs. 

24 >^, 8 o,ooo 

9347,000 

82,03,000 

80,05,000 

3,50,000 

Total Expekditurs. . 
Add for exchange* at 

Rs. i 5 =^J. 

Deduct—R ecoveries 

J»44'S5.ooo 

* » 

11,49,000 

5 , 22 , 854 >oo 

6,52,000 

15,30,000 

4 . 67 , 85 ,cx» 

2,42,000 

15,30,000 

Net expenditure .. 

1.33.06.000 




We deal with the expenditare under the above headings 
leriatim :— 


Nbtw buildings and womes, 


1913-14. Actual Expraditnre 

1921- 22, Revi^d Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


I 5 s. 

54,40,000 

2,61,45,000 

2,08,^,000 


The grant of Es. 2 , 08 , 80,000 for 
follows 


1922-23 was distributed as 


New works 
WorJre in progress 
Special grant for Wasiiistan 
Reserve for unforeseen requirements 
Buildings and works costing up to 
Rs. to be ^ot^ by 

General Officers Commanding^ &)mmands 


41,58,000 

83,52,000 

40,00,000 

22,70,000 


2 I ,«),000 


Total .. 2,08,80,000 


• ErpeBditure in England incladed in the abOTO Btatetdent has been tabeo 
at B«, We bare not bees able to obtain infoiisacion showing bow this 

expenditnie is dfstribsted oser the varions headings and it has therefore been 
seceSBUj to nudce a lamp additlos representicg toe different between tim rnpce 
eqeiTalent of the eterHagexpenditim At ius. 10=£1 and at Bs. 
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S. Heto vmks and toorhs in pragrtss.^Wd have baen aapplied 
with the following list of Major Worka eald to be needed to 
complete tbc ooostcttCtioQal programmo of the Arm; :-~- 


]>e8cription (d works- 


Estimated 
cost of 
propc^is. 

SjUiotioDdd by 
the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 



Bs. (in Tbomsands) 

New Cantonments 


2 ,12,00 

32,00 

Officers’ quarters 

*«v 

1 ,12,00 


Accommodation for British troops 


2,99,00 

4,60,00 

2,99,00 

Accommodation lor Indian troops ••• 
Offices for Northern sod Wee tern Com- 

4,80,00 

maods ... ... 


76.00 

«•« 

Offices and quarters for clerks 


62,00 


Hospitals for British troops 

*«• 

1,45,00 


Hospitals for ludian f3W)i« 


1,79,00 


Royal Air Force 


61,00 

3,16,00 

61,00 

Ordnance factories and depots 

•«« 

•** 

Training and educational 

••• 

1,70,00 


Water supplies 

• vs 

1,60,00 


Draio^e and sanitation .» 

a»« 

48,00 

• •• 

Electrical installations 

fl *« 

1,61,00 

«a» 

Roads in cantonments ... 

*•« 

17,00 


Frontier roads 

«»* 

3,84,00 

e«a 

••• 

Yanoas auxiliary and other serricea 

75,00 

• •• 

and miscellaneoas ... 

• a* 

3,83,00 

' 88.00 


Total ... 33,00,00,000 9,30,00,000 

We are informed that the alwve list U based upon information 
collected about a year f^o, that many of the projects included in it 
have not yet Wo carefully investigated, and that there is no doubt 
that in certain cases reductions could be made. We have not exa¬ 
mined the individual items in detail as we are strongly of the 
opinion that, in the present financial situation, the execution of a 
programme of this magnitude is wholly out of the question. More¬ 
over conditions are cbangiDg and we think that it serves no useful 
purpose to lay down in advance a programme which there can be no 
expectation of carrying out in any reasonable period. 

We understand that when the full amount of the allotment 
authorised f<tf a particular work is not reqiured for the parprae, it 
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is tbe pracMce to obtain sanotioo from tba Finance Department for 
tbe reappropriation of tbe funds for other works for which no 
pn>vifiion bad been made in the budget. Prorided the Goirernment 
has sanctioned a large programme of works and financial conditions 
admit of ibis pn^ramme being earned out, this may be a suitable 
arrangement. We are of opinion, however, that the reappropriation 
of funds should he limited to works included in tbe sanctioned 
programme and that tbe Finance Department should consider care- 
fully in each case before sanctioning reappropriation whether the 
■urrender of savings is Justified by tbe finaocisd situation. 

4, Tbe largest item In the programme is that of Rs. 4l orores 
f<9 aoKnamodataon for Indian troops and followers. Including Rs.4 
erores for tbe reconstruction and improvement of Hues for Indian 
troops. Formerly Indian troops constmeted and maintained their 
own lines, regiments receiving an annual butting grant for the 
purpose. All these lines fell into a state of disrepair during the war, 
and it was decided that they should be taken over by Government 
and reconstructed. This process of reconstruction is proceeding, 
but there still remaitm a large number of lines requiring construction, 
many of which are in a very unsatisfactory condition. We are informed 
that the figure of Re. 4 erores menMoned above d<^ not cover the 
complete cost of this measure, and have been supplied with the following 
figures showing tbe prr^ramme to which it is desired to work:— 

Bfi. Rs. 

Expenditure to end of 1922-23 .•« 1,71,00,000 

Balance required to complete lines in band 72,00,0(M 
Expenditure necessary on lines 

requiring urgent reconstruction 2,63,00,000 
„ reconstruction within 6 years 1,69.00,000 
„ „ 10 yeare 1,40,00,0(H) 

- 6.24,00,000 

Improvements and supplementary Items 
sncb u school^ etc, 

excluded from preceding 

estimates •" **■ 1,?0,(H),000 


Total 9,65,00,000 

We are of opinion that, in view of the enormous outlay involved, 
tbe whole arrangements for accommodating both British and Indian 
troops should be reviewed, and that it should be considered whether 
it will be possible in soma cases to accommodate the troops in 
existing barracks, some of which will fall vacant if our recommenda* 
tion regarding a reduction of troops is accepted, and in other oases 
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whethM the old syatem ahonld not be wrerted to, nnfcil the foture 
distribation of the army and strength of anits ha?e beea definitely 
decided. * 

6 . We have examined in detail the conatroctlonal programme 
for 1922*23 and have ascertained that, if no farther oetr works ate 
commenced and if works in progress are stopp^ or pmtponed where* 
ever this can not be done withont escrifieing the value of the works 
already completed or without involving payment of corapenBation to 
eontractota of loss of stores, the total expe^itmre on works in 1923* 
24 eoold be limited to approximately Bs. 40 lakbs. We recommend 
that the whole programme of Military Works requirements be 
examined and caviled on the basis that the total provision f(^ new 
works and works in progress, apart from the reqniremeots of the 
Royal Air Force and any special measures rendered necessary by the 
military sitaation, shoold be redaced by Rs, 20 , 00 , 000 . 

6. Bcswre for unforeseen regtttremssfs. Us. 22,70,000.—Thtr 
reserve is mainly disteibutad to ^immsods, to provide funds fos 
completing small m^jor works in progrew from the preceding year, 
and for financing email new m^or works the need for which cannot 
be foreseen. Commands being given a free hand in the ntitisation 
these foods. We consider that, in present financial conditions, no 
malor works should be embarked on without examination at he^* 
quarters, and we recommend that the annoal provision should be 

redaced to Eh. 16,OO.WO, a saving of ^ 6.7am 

7 . ^tserve for buildings andu)Orks casting up ioMs.lOfiOO— 
Rs. 57 00 000.—This reserve U similarly distributed for the most 
part to (Jommands. and we recommend that the ^oont rf this 
^ant should be limited to Rs. 16.00.000, a saving of Rs. 5 lakbs. 

Eepaibs. ^ ^. 

Rs. (in thonsande/ 

191344. Actual Expenditure - 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate — • 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — » 

fi Owing to a change in dassificatioo the figures for the ‘h^ 
d«a »* t .trictl, comp«.blo P™™”” «' «•' 

9S.47.000 to 19J3-2S «M di.t..but.d « tollo.^ 

... 64,47 


Buildingi 

goads in caotonmente 
Roads outside cantonments 
(mainly frontier roads) 


ToiAt 


11,00 

18,00 
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9. ^pairt to Buitdmffs,—‘It is doabblal whether so; large 
saviag is possible in respect oi the expenditure on the repairs of 
existing buildings, but If the recommendations which we hare made 
elsewhere are adopted there should be a material reduction in the 
accommodation required for troops and stores. It has also been 
brought to our notice that many vacant buildings are maintained. 
We recommend that the iMSsibility be explored of effecting economies 
in new eonstmctioo by the ntilisation of such buildings lor military 
purposes mid that steps should he taken to dispose of all buildiogi 
which eonnot Im so utilised. Some redoctloD under this head should 
also be possible as a result of the fall in prices of materials and we 
recommend that the provision should be limited to Rs. 56,00,000, 
saving Rs. 9,47,000. 

10 . Stpairs to r^ods.—We are informed that the question of 
retransferring certain frontier roads to the civil authorities is under 
discunfoD, and we are of^the opinion that the decision under this bead 
should be expedited. If our recoramendatioa with ngard to the 
eonstruetioB of a light railway from Hindubagb to Fc^t Sandeman be 
adopted, there should be a imnsiderable saving in the expenditure oo 
the HarnU'Loralai road. We therefore consider that the total provi* 
slon for roads should be reduced to Bs. 27 lakhs, saving Rs, 2 lakhs. ' 

Miscellaneous. 

Rs. 

1913 * 14 , Actual EMenditare .. .. 9 . 01,000 

1921 * 22 , Revised Estiixiate .. .. 77 . 22,000 

1922 ^ 3 , Bud^t Estimate .. .. 82 , 03,000 

11. The items included under this head are the foUowing:— 

Rs. 

24 , 66,000 

18 , 49,000 

2 , 60,000 
13 , 81,000 

. 5 . 34^0 

1,97^0 
3 , 21,000 
2 ,go,ooo 

4,01.000 
2 , 72,000 
4 . 32,000 

82 ,o 3 ,ooi> 


Maintenance and working expenses of water- 
supply .. • • »• 

Maintenance and working expenses for elec¬ 
trical insinuations .. • • 

Maintenance and working expenses for ice 

* a * V * * 

Fumitare pundiased and repa^ 

Reserve f<x miscellaneous oblatory charges 
Care of vacant buildings .. 

Rente .. >• *. '* 

Taxes .. ** ~ * * * 

Compensation for quartets .. , .. 

Payments for railway sidings, etc, 
Miscellaneous .. • • . • 

Total 


*7 
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Tbe vatdt-Btipp!; and elebtricid instoUatioDS and iee plants are of 
Tsloe in maintaioiDg the health of tbe troops. PartieolarB of the 
capital cost of these installatiose and of their wording resnlts in 
1921-22 are set out below 

- _ . TotaU anaaa) cMt indndiog 

CapitricoBt. owJbcad charges. 

Rs. Rs. 

Water-supply .. .. 48 , 48.000 1244.804 

Electrical iostaUations .. 86 , 97,000 10 . 97.526 

Ice plants .. .. 8 , 59,000 2 . 26,000 


Water-supply .. .. 48 , 48.000 

Electrical iostaUations .. 86 , 97,000 
Ice plants .. .. 8 , 59,000 

We are Informed that tbe total expend 
1923-24 on the items iniduded under tbe head 
Bs. 73,78|(M)0, a eaving of Be. 8,26,000. 

ESTABLISHMgNTS. 


total expenditure proposed for 
er tbe head * MisoellaneoaB ’ is 


Rs. 

1913 *S 4 « Actual Expenditure .. .. 31 , 16,000 

192 x^ 2 , Revise Estimate .. .. 86 , 44 ,<x>o - 

t 922 - 43 . Budget Estimate .. .. 80 , 05,000 

12 . The eatabliehment maintained in 1913-14 and 1922-23 ie 
analysed in tbe following table :— 



Director, Military 
Works ... • ., 

Four Chief Engineers, 
Commands 

Commanding ' Ro^ 
Engineers, Districte 
(9 in 1913-Z4, 8 in 
1922 - 23 ) 

Executive EstahKsh- 
ments .. 

' Totai. - % . 


1913-14- 

1 No. of 
f officers on 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

Cost of 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

• 

Rs.- 

7 

• • • « 

2 . 43 . 7*3 

* « * * 

IZ 

3.55.898 

127- 

25.J6.387 

145 

31,16,000 


1922 - 23 . 


No. of 
officem on 
Establish¬ 
ment. 


Cost of 
Bstaldish 
ment. 


177 


■ 218 * 
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Tha large increase in tbe nninber of offioera emplojed and in 
fehe coafc of eateUiabiaeote api^ara to be doe to ^0 mala cauBcs, 
firstly, the employment of additional ofiScera in order to form a war 
raaerre, and, secondly, tbe introdaetion of tbe foQr'eominand Byatem. 
Under the present system 8 Commanding Hnyal Engineera and their 
establisbmente now (»8t Bs. 6,51,106 compared with ^ 3,65,898 
for 9 Commanding Royal Eogineers In 1913-14.. Nevertheless, the 
Bopertor establishments have increased even more markedly in 
number and coat from 7 officers costing with tbeir establishments 

2,43,716 to 31 officare costing with their estobliebments 
Bs. 12,79,808 at the present time. We cannot find that any 
sabatantial measnreB of decentralization hs^ 8«»m]^Died this 
increase. Simultaneously, tbe proportion home by tbe cost of tbe 
directioo as a whole to the cost of the exemitive has iooreased from 
about 24 per cent, in 1913-14 to 31 per cent, in 1922>23. The total 
cost of eataUisbment amounts to about 21 per cent, on tbe ezpen- 
ditnre on works. We see no jnstification for tbe prasent number of 
officers employed and consider that tbe staOF sWuld be progressively 
reduced approximately to the pre-war cadre, tbe grant for establish¬ 
ment in 1923<24 being fixed at Be. 76,05,000, a saving of Bs. 5 
lakhs and that further savings ahonld he effMted thereafter. The 
Commander-in-Cbicf is prepared to agree to the establishment being 
reduced by ite. 5 lakhs in 1923-24 and by a further Bs. 6 in 
1924-25 provided tbe improvement in payment of Royal Engineer 
Officen recommended by tbe Qovernment of India is agreed to. He 
stotes that, unless this is done, it will not be possible to get efficient 
officers and thereby to redime establishment. 

13. We consider that further economies in establishment and 
the cost of works could he effected by an extension of the system of 
giving out new worb or extensive repairs on lump sum contracts. 
We are informed that it is the practice to call for tenders and to 
give out work oo «>otract, wherever iKissible, hut that lump sum 
contracts for complete works cannot be made where Imported 
materia] has to be used, as it is laid down by rule that such material 
must be obtained, with certain exceptions, through tbe High Com- 
mimiocer for India. If this is correct, we recommend that such 
ammendments be made in the rules as may be ueoessary to give 
effect to this proposal. 

14. We have been informed that, owing to the fact that tbe 
funds allotted in a particular year lapse at the end ot the year if 
unspent, there is always a rush of expenditure at tbe end of the year 
in order to avoid lapses, and that wasteful expenditure frequently 
occurs ill consequence. We think that some system to obviate this 
waste should be immediately iptroduced. 



£^0 


fe£FORT 0^ THft 
Tools and Plant. 

Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. •• i. 3 iiOOo 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate . . •• 3 » 9 *»ooo 

1922- 231 Budget Estimate -. • • 3 , 30 *®°® 

15. This expenditure is fixed on » percentage basis and will 
automatically be reduced as a result of the fall in prices and tte pre- 
posed MBtrictiou in Uie total expenditure. We recommend tj^ 
tbe proriMon under this head should be limited to Es. 3,00,000 
saving Ea 50,000. 


Recoveries. 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actuals 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 

16 . The recoveiieB expected 
follows. 


.. ii49,o«> 

.. 15,30,000 

.. 13,30,000 

I 922'23 may be analysed as 


Rs. 


Rent of Buildings .. 

Recoveries on account of watCT-supply 
R^oveiies on account of electric current . 
Mi^rilaneous itemm.. 


9,52,700 

2,02,850 

1,25,950 

2,48,500 


15,30,000 


We underetand that tbe rate of interest on Capital, adopted in 
estimating rentals for Military Wmks quarters, varies according to 
the date of construction and that thie practice has led to numerous 
anomalies. We recommend that rant should be charged in the case 
of all new occupants with reference to tbe present rata of interest, 
irrespective of the date of construction, but subject to the usual 
maximum of 10 per cent, of pay, thereby securing some additional 
revenue. 


Stores, 

17, The foUcwing statement suminarises ihe iufomalion 
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sQppUed to OB with regard to the boldinge of mobUisatioo asd other 
stores;— 


1 

Mobiusa- 
TiON Stores 

Ordinary Stores. 


1921-23. ; 
Actuals. 

1921-22. 

Actuals. 

1922-23. 

Estimate. 

stock at beginning of year .. 
Purchases 

Rs. 

94.30*000 

11,76,000 

Rs. 

38,63.000 

57,08,000 

Rs. 

3541.000 

43,26,000 

Total .. 

1,06,06,000 

95.71.000 

78,67,000 

Issues. - 

Stock sold or otherwise 
disposed of 

Stock on h^d at end of 3^;^ . 

15,18,000 

3.19,000 

87.69.000 

58,30,000 
' 2,00,000 

35.4I.«>o 

46,60,000 

99.000 

31.08,000 

Total .. 

1 

1^,o6,o6,o<» 

95.71.000 

78,67,000 


The above figures do uot fnoluda stores pvurobssed and charged 
direct to works. In the light of the information supplied to us, we 
consider that a reduction of Rs. 10 lakhs should he effected In the 
total purchases of stores in 192 S >34 compared with the expenditure 
in 1922 - 23 . 


CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expenifitiire of the MiHtarr Work* Department 
we recommeid that 

(1) the eonatructional programme of the Army already sanctioned by 
the Goveram«rt of India be reviewed; 

(2) reappropiialion of fuiids be prehiUted exc^t for works in- 
eluded in the sanctioned programme when the reapproprtetion 
should be subject to the surrender of savings being jusiiiied 
by the&ianciai situMion; and 

(3) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 3 , 78 , (^>000 
(nei)i a reduction of Rs. ?6,92,000 mcludiog Rs. 10,00,000 
transferred to the Royal Air Force, or a net saving of 
Rs. 66 . 92 , 0 (W. 
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REPORT OF TRR 

military SERYICES. 

General coscLuaioNS to Part I. 

Wa esDROt ooBaloda otir Teport oo ihb Military services iritbout 
saying that His Excellency the CoQtmaDder-m-Chief rod the Army 
Departmeot have displaced a wbole-bearted disj^itioo to reduce 
ZDilitary expenditure, always bearing in mind the importance of 
t main tai Ding the effideDoy and mobility of the forces far protectioo 
against outside aggression and internal disorder, and wa desire to 
extend to them onr grateful thanks for the assistance they have 
rendered. 

2. As we etated in our introdactory remarks, altboogh the 
budget estimate for the Military services in 1922-23 was Rs. 
67,75,26,000 the full expenditure required during that year would, 
but for <^taiD fortuitous circumstances, have amounted to Bs. 
71,37,82,000, The gross reductfons which we have Indicated sunount 
to Rs. 13,95,52,000 but additional provisions of Be. 23,00,000 fm; 
practice ammunition, and Bs. 9,75,000 for gratuities to demobilised 
officers are required for 1323>24. If our recommendations are a<mepted, 
and, if they could all be brought into effect at once, the militiuy 
budget for 1923-24 ^uld-be reduced to Es, 67,75,05,000 but we 
recognise that it will take some time for the whole of these savings to 
materialise. The more quickly the reductions of troops are brought 
about the nearer will the actual expenditure approach this figure. 
The Finance Department in framing their estimates will require 
to make an allowance for terminal charge and for the expeoditum 
which must necessarily be incurred during the period required to give 
full effect to the obacges which we recommend. We are not in p{^ 
session of the data necessary f<Hr framing such an estimate. 

3. The reduction which we have indicated of Bs. 13.95,52 000 
iueludes apfuoxiiaately Bs. 2i crores for reductions in stocks which do 
not of coarse represent a recurring saving. These reductions however 
should ultimately lead to a substantial recurring economy by curtail- 
ing the establishmepte engaged on the maintenance of stores, by 
minimbiog loss from deterioration, by reducing expenditure on hire 
of ground and hire or coostrnetfon of buildings, to say nothing of 
the loss to India which is involved by the enormous amount of 
Capital at present locked up in stocks. Further we are informed 
that io the near future there will be large automatic savings by the 
liquidation ol various liabilities arislag out of the war j for example, 
gratuities to demobilised officers, India’s share of which in 1923-24 
is estimated at £415,000. We, therefore, believe that the adoption 
of onr recommendations will enable the estimates in subseqaent 
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yean to be reduoed to about Bs. 5? ciores irrespective of any savings 
duo to further eoonomieR or falling prices. 

4. The above suggested reductions have been agreed to 
generally by the Commander-In-Chief, but in a great admimstration 
such 88 the Amy In India, of which he is the respon<>{b1e head, we 
recognise that, in working them out and in giving practical effect to 
them, he may find it desirable to make eotoe minor modifications. 
There may result greater exi^nditure uuder one head and redu<%d 
expenditure under another, but, so long as the increase involved is 
more than oounterWanoed by the reduetion. we consider that the 
actual working out of details should be left in his hands. 

6 . We do not, however, consider that the Government of 
India should be satiefied with a military budget of Be. 57 erorss, 
and we recommend that a close watch be kept on the details of 
militory expenditure with the objo^t of bringing about a progressive 
reduetion in the future. Should a further fall in prices take place 
we (mnsider that it may be pr^sibte, after a few years, to reduce (be 
militery budget to a sum not exceeding Bs, 50 orores, although the 
Commander-iu-Chief doss not si^bscribe to this opinion. Even this 
is more, in our opinion, than the toz-payer in India should be called 
upon to pay, and, tbough revenue may increase through a revival 
of tnde, there would, we think, still to no jostificatioD for not 
keeping s strict eye on military exponditore with a view to its 
further reduction. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure of die Military Sein(xa,we recommend 
that- 

(1) the total net budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Rs. S7,75,00,000 

saHect to sndt additiim aa may be necessary 00 account 
of the delay which must muoe in canying out the proposed 
changes ; and 

(2) Military bpanditure after a few years be biot^hl down to a 

sum not exce^ing Ha. SO croms. 



PART IL 

RAILWAY EXPENDITURE 

The eatimate for 1922-23 compares with the revised estimate 
for 1921-22 aod the aetod receipts and ezpeoditare io 1913-14 as 
foUowa :>» 

Qrots Gross Set 

zeceipti* ezpeadituie. re^pts. 

Bs. Bs. Rf. 

1913-14, Actflsls ... ... 36,44,65,000 49,26,19,000 7,18,46.0(K) 

1921- 2^ Bevised Estim^ ... 82,06,70,000 91,32,12.000 —9,25,42,0(» 

1922- 23. Bi^et Bstloiate ... 9^76,66,000 94,72,09,000 ..5,04,59,000 

CAFiTAL ExPI^DITURE. 

2, Capital £spended, —The total capital expended oa State- 
owned railways in India up to the Slst March 1922, including 
the liability incurred on the purchase of lines, amounted to 
Ra. 6,45,07,00,000, an increase ol Rs, 98,84.00.000 eince the SUt 
Match 1914, Ws have t^en nipplied with the following aoal^s 
of the expenditure :— 



(®)il 



Statb'OWnsd Rail¬ 
ways, 

Company workbo 

LINBS. 

Total. 


I 9 i 3 *i 4 « 

.1921-22. 

1913*14 

1921-22 

X913-14. 

1921-22, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


croresi 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

Construction of lines and works.. I 

72*88 

87*31 

130*68 

154*60 

303*56 

. 241*91 

Acquisition of land .. 

2'8o 

3*41 

6*11 

7*65 

8*71 

ii*o6 

Rolling Stock 

24*13 

35*23 

46*72 

75*95 

70*85 

iri'18 

Ferries .. 

•60 

•53 

1*96 

1*87 1 

2*56 

2*40 

General charges 

4 * 4 ®' 

4*98 

9*84 

10*63 

14*26 

15*61 

Stores not charged oS in accounts 

6*58 

10*76 

11*47 

23*82 

18*05 

34*58 

Other items 

Liability ior purchase of main 

**99 

2* 13 

2*12 

2*07 

4*11 

4*20 

Imea .. 

43*90 

43*90 

180*23 

180*23 

224*13 

224*13 

ToiAt 

157*11 

188*26 


456*81 

546*23 

645*07 

Less capital redeemed 

4*42 

7*53 


31*54 

22*35 

39*07 

Total capital at diarge 

152*69 

18073 

371*19 

425*27 

523*88 

606*00 1 
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Tho to^l espital expended is exolasfve cd tba cost of land givea 
free to the railweye s» no psrticolare are svsilabls oi this ezpeoditme.. 
Tbs total capital at charge has focreased from "Rs. 5 , 25 , 88 , 00,000 
on the 31 st March 1914 to Rs. 6 , 06 , 00 , 00,000 on the 31 st March 
1922 aa iosease of Re. 82 , 00 , 00 , 000 . 

3 . Fregriwma of f%^t cepital t^ndiiurt^^Tha Legislative 
AsBembly has aatborised the ezpenditare of a farther Be. 150 
erores on the rehabilitation of the railways daring the 5 years ending 
1926 - 27 . We are informed riiat this aom has been alkMatad 
approximately as follows 


> 

1929-23 

(Badget). 

1923-24. 

Fatore 

years. 



B». 

Bs. 

Bs. 



erores. 

erores. 

erores. 

Improvements to exis^og lines 
and works «• ••• 

14‘69 

14*84 

42*54 

Additional lines mid works 

«*• 

2'05 

2*81 

»»• 

Additional Bolling Stock 

eas 

12:40 

12’36 

4000 

Eeservs, etc, 

«s* 

*96 • 

1 

aie 

7*46 

Total 

eea 

IHIQQI 

3000 

90*00 


We noderstand that, altboogb Bs, 30 eitwes were provided far 
1922 23 , the aotaal expeodltore ie not likely to exceed Bs. 22 
erores owing to the delay la obtMning materiM, ete. We deal later 
with the proposed capital programme. 
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J^ANCIAL BbSULTS. 


. A 

4 . Finaneid results i« 19SS — SS.—Wu have been fornitaed by 
tha AecOQQtaot'GeDeral, Bailwaye, with the followlDg analyBis of tha 
grosB racalpta sad expenditure *— 


— 

1913-14 

Actoals. 

I921.i@ 

Bevi^ 

1922.S3 

Budget 

ttthnate. 

m2-23 

Beviaed 

estimate. 

Oross Traffic Receipts... 

Bs. 

56,30,68,000 

Bs, 

81,82,29,000 


Rs. 

92,07,26,000 

Snbsidised Companies— 
Goverament share of 



snrpioB profits, etc.... 

13,97,000 

24,41,000 


25,97,000 

Total Rsceifis ... 

66,44,65,000 

isiiiiii 

99,76,68,000 

92,33,23,(M0 

Working expetmes 

29>UJ0i2jm 

66.82,63,n>0 

6'i.99,<»,000 

66,83,85.000 

&irpInB profits paid <.0 
Companies 

66,13,000 

1,04,09,000 

60,00,000 

68,07.040 

Interest on debt 

10,95,47,000 

15,33,47,000 

16,77,96,000 

17,03,62,000 

Annuities in purct- 


6,03,66,000 

5,03,63,000 

6,03,63,000 

of Railways 

5,06.94,000 

Sinking Fond 

28,76,000 

43,il,000 

46,81,000 

46,11,000 

Interest on Capital 





contributed by Com- 


3,28,76,000 

*3,86,10,000 

3,^,04 000 
I0,80,0o0 

panies 

2 ,^ 86,(»0 

Bobsidited CompanieB... 

7,89,000 

7,41,000 

19,83,000 

Utooetlaneons BaUway 


29,1^000 

29,T7,C00 

34,60,00 0 

ExpmuUtnre 

— 6 , 88,000 

Total Expssdituks 

49,26,IS.OIK) 

9132 , 12,000 

94,72,09,000 


Net Receipts ... 

7,18 46,000 

-9.25,42,000 

6,04,69,000 

—1,49,39,000 


Wa are informed that the estimated receipts for 1922-23 are 
nob BOW likely to be realised. When the estimate was framed it 
was aotieipated that there wonM be a substantiai increase in tr^o 
which in 1921-22 had been adversely affected by prolonged strikes 
on the Assam fengJ and East Indian Bailwaya. An additional 
revenue of Ks. 540 , 00,000 was expected from inoreasod freight 
charges imposed to yield the same revenue as had previously been 
obtained from the surcharge abolished on the Ist April 1922 and l, 
further revenue of at least Es. 6,00,00,000 from an epbancemeuv lu 
passenger fares. The total estimated increase in gross reoeiprs i-i.. 


• fncKase doe to higher rate oi iassrest on rewwed dibeatores. 
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1922-23 compared with 1921-22 was Be, 17>75,00,000. TraSci 
however, bM not developed to the extent antieipated sod, ^though 
there has been some impioveiDent in the receipts from eosobing 
traffic, the receipts from goods traffic have declined with the result 
that the latest estimate ol gross re<»ipta for 1922-23 is only Bs. 92 
crores, a decrease 7} orores eompared with tbe budget estimate. 
Working expenses f(^ the oarrent year are cow estimated at Be. 
€6,83,85,000, a decrease of Be. 1,15,15,000 compared with the 
budget estimam, and it is probaUe that:, instead of tbe Central 
. Government receiving a earpins of Be. 5,04,59,000 in the current 
year, there will be a deficit of Ba. 1,49,39,000. 

5. Bsfum to State on capital outlay .—Wa are of opinion that tbe 
^nntry cannot afford to subsidiw the railways and that steps shonld 
be taken to curtail « orklng expenses as neceesarv ' order to ensure 
that not only will the railways as a whole be on a self-supporting 
basi^ bnt that mi adequate return should be obtained for the latgs 
capital expenditure which has been incurr^ tbe State. Wa 
consider that, with economie working, it should be possible for 
tbe railways in India to earn sufficient net receipts to yield an 
average return of at least 5i per cent, on tbe total capital at charge. 
The average return to tbe State during the 3 years prior to the war 
was 5 per cent-., and, in view of the fact that large amounts of 
additional capital are being raised at 6 per cent. over, we think a 
return of 6l per cent, cannot be regarded as excesuve. 

A return of 5| per cent, on the total capital at charge in 1922- 
23, after allowing lor all Interest annuity and sinking fund 
payments, wonld yield rongbly Ba. 8*5 crsraa to the Centoal revenues. 
We are informed that, in deciding upon the amount of the Central 
Government’s deficit which would have to be made good icitfelly 
by contributions from tbe provinces, Lord Meston’s Committee 
assumed that tbe Gentnd Government would derive a net annual 
revenue of no less than Bs. lOl (^res from the Eailways. It is 
evident, therefore, that tbe failure of the railways to yield an 
economic return on the eapitsd invested by the State Is one of the 
main factum rasponiibla for the present financial difficulties of tbe 
Central Government, A return of 6i per cent, would not merely 
go far towwds bridging tbe deficit el the Central Government, bat 
sbouM, with tbe e^nomies which we recommend in tbe case ol 
other Def^tmente, make it possible to give much needed relief to 
tbe Prorinces by a subatantiai reduction In tbe amount of their 
contributions. 

6. J’roriston for torero of maintenance and renewal,—We re<K'^ 
nise, however, that during the period of the wt? adequate provision 
was not made for the malotenanet and renewals of pernifineat vray 
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and roliiog stock, asd that, had such provision been made, it would 
probably have been ueceesary to increase rates and.fares at an earlier 
date to meet the enbanoed costs of labour and materials. la Great 
Britain a a!mil» state of affairs existed during the period the rail¬ 
ways were under contrM of Government. The taz'payer received 
tbe benefit of the ezeese receipts earned by the railways due to the 
postponement of repairs and renewals consequent upon the war but 
eventually tbe railways were given a lump sum grant to enable them 
to overtake all arrears. In India aleo the taxpayer received the 
benefit of tbe iaoreased earning consequent upon tbe postpooemeot 
of repairs and renewals, but, as pointed out by tbe Actrt.fth 
Committee, no provision ^s been made to enable these arrears to be 
overtaken. The pnivision of B& 150 crores to be spent in 6 years 
on tbe rebabilitsUon of the rmlwsys d(»8 not asdst matters. This 
money can be utilised only for new irorks or to pay tbe cost of 
improvemente carried out in (mnnection with renewals. It eaunot 
be expended on reiatrs or for overtaking arrears of mnewals, tbe 
cost ot which is borne entirely by the working expentes. 

We are informed that tbe expenditure necessary to overtake 
arrears of maiDtenanee and renewals on all railways is estimated at 
Es. 18 crores, which is equivalent to roughly two years’ provision for 
renewals. In view of tbe present financial circumstances and the 
largs capital expenditure which is cow being incurred on improving 
tbe railways, we consider that the overtaking of ^ese arream might 
well be postponed on railways not able to earn sufficient receipts to 
pay interest and sinklDg fund charges. It has been represented to 
us that tbe postponement of expenditure on overtokiog arre^ will 
neceesitate some reduction in capital expenditure. We revert to 
this matter in dealing with the capital programme, but, in our 
opinion, aU that is involved is a re-allocation of capitid expenditure. 

• The real question to be decided is whether, when capital is so 
uigently r^uired by some railways for tamunerative purposes, tbe 
couutry can afford to borrow large sums of money at tbe present bfgb 
rates for expenditure on railways wbiob ate not only unable to earm 
5 percent, on their present capital but which have to be subudised 
by the general tax-payer. We consider that further expenditure on 
such railway can only be justified if it can be satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated that this expenditure will increase tbe net earnings of the 
railway sufficiently to cover the additional interest involved. 

In this connection we quote, from the Administration Report on 
Indian Railways in 1922-23, the following remarks relating to ex¬ 
penditure on new oonstruction :— 

“It may be argued that Government must take account of the 
iadireot bsoefits opart Iroaa the direct return in the shape of surplus 
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emiings. DoobtleBB (bis is true ; bat OovernmeDl resoarces aTai]> 
able for direct oODstroctioD are at present verp limited. Mtmey is 
ezpensiTe and onl; In ezcept^onal oases is it justifiable to 
raise money at 6 per cant or to give correspoading guaraatees 
to private enterpriw lor the esmstniction of liaes wbiefa 
do aot offer some raseoaable prospect of a correspoading 
retatn.” 

We are ia entire agreement with the principle above stated 
which are, in our opinion, ^aal^ applicable to expenditure on open 
line works, although they do aot appear to have been applied in 
actaai practice. 

7. The Acworth Commitlee observed that the money unspent 
on maintenance sued renewds during the war sbonld have been cam* 
ed to a reserve to be spent when materials were again available. We 
entirely agree with tbU view and are of opinion that it should be 
laid down that e«;h railway should make adsqnate provision every 
year for the maintenance and renewal of its permanent way and 
ttdiing stock. The funds so ear-marked should he debited to working 
expenses and carried to a suspense amount which could be drawn on 
as nectary to meet cnrrent requirements, any unspent l»lance being 
carried forward {torn year to year. Unless some sneh arrangements 
are adopted and strictly adhered to, it will not, in our opinion, 
be possible to say whether the railways are earniog an adequate 
return on espial outl^ and there will be no effective check 
on c.'dioary working expenditure. 

It is necessary, however, to make special provision to overtake 
the {oesent arrears, as no funds are available in suspense accounts. 
It Is, in onr opinion, not practicable to make any general increase 
in rates and lares without Mlversely affecting the trade of tbs 
country. We consider that the best course will he that each 
railway sbonld credit a suspense i^coont with a portion of any 
eurplos funds available, after payment of interest and sinking 
fond charges, lor the specific purpose of overtaking arrears of 
renewals. This provision should, we think, not ez<»ed the average 
annnal amounts which would be necesss^ to overtake the 
arreara in five years. The overtakiog of smars on unremnnere- 
tive railways most necessarily wait until the financial position 
improves. 

8. SssuUs for individ^l railvmys. —The following statement, 
compiled at onr request by the Accountant-General, Railways, shows 
for the ten principal railways, with totals for all State railways, the 
Soandsl resoles of working u IS13-14 and 1921*22, the ktest 
gstimete for 1932*33 and the preliminary estimate for 1923-24. 



Rdlwaya. 

Year. 

Capital 

at 

charge. 

Receipts 

Working 

expenses 

including 

surplus 

profits. 

Net- 

receipts. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of net 
receipts 
on 

CapltaL 

Interest 

and 

Sinking 

Fund 

charges; 

Surplus or 
l^ss. 

WOKIC&D BY StATB 


In 1000 
Rs. 

In xooo 
Rs. 

In xooo 
Rs. 



In 1000 
Rs. 

In tooo 

Rs. 

North Western .{ 

1 

• 

1 

19*3-14 

X92X'22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

89.34.67 
1,06,48,01 
X.09,23.21 

1,13.01.57 

8,69,96 

i*. 99 ,i 5 

14,11,62 

14.80,00 

4,95.70 

12,79,53 

12,21,20 

12.10,45 

3 , 74«*61 

19,621 
1,90,4* 
a.69,55 

4*1 

O’l 

1-7 

2.4 

3 .* 4.04 

4*^5 

4,44,40 

4.66,50 

50.22 
Loss 4,05.40 
Loss 2,53,9s 
Loss 1,96,95 

Oudh and Rohil- j 
hhand. ^ 

1 

1913-14 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

27 »I 9.56 

« 9 . 73.*9 

30,54,24 

3 «. 76,74 

2.45.75 

3.31.34 

3.54.6* 

3,60,00 

I.20.I5 
2 58,18 

*.75,40 

2,60,06 

1 

I.*5.60 
73.16 

79,22 

99,94 

46 

*•4 

arS 

3 ‘< 

89.78 

99,73 

1,03,94 

1,10,19 

35 . 8 * 
Loss 26,57 
Loss 24,72 
Loss 10,25 

f| 

Eastern Bengal . j 

1' 

I913-I4 
192 <’22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

3 S.m,i 5 

42.^0,33 

43.03.** 

44.26,20 

3.73,92 

1 4.42.97 

5 . 3*.*7 

5.40.00 

2,05,40 

3.76,50 

4.32,75 

4.30,55 

1,68,52 

66,47 

99 . 5 * 

*,09.45 

4:8 

1'6 

2-3 

2'5 

1 , 2*.04 

*. 54,93 

1.61,47 

1.68,17 

46,48 
Loss 88.46 
Loss 6x,95 
Loss 58,72 
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Railways. Year. 


PAMtBS. 


Bengal Ragpux 


l9i3-*4 

I92X'22 

zoza-as 

1923-24 



East Indian 


Madras 3 t South* 
em Mahratta 


Working 
expenses 
Receipts including 
surplus 
profits. 


1913-14 

Great Indian 1921*22 

Peninsula. 1922-23 

. 1923'»4 


1913**4 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1923*24 


*913-14 

Bombay, Baroda 1921-22 
andCentral India^ 1922*23 

. *923*24 


574®-55 

61.99.92 

89,11,64 

98.86.23 

1,00,45,96 
1.04,19,6^ 

80,85,79 

92.54.23 

94,64,71 

98,56.82 

5 I.* 4 - 8 o 

58.85.17 

62.30.17 

65.54.93 


In 1000 
Rs. 

4 . 20 . 3 * 

6.67,91 

7.72.49 

8,17.42 

8,87,02 

*3,27.13 

14,82,56 

*4,84,44 

j 

10,17.11 

1 * 3 . 3«.88 

* 4 , 91.88 

*6,95,00 

6.58,93 

*0.23.32 

**,76.75 

11,80,00 


*913-14 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 2 


45.17.28 4.20.71 
48,14,15 6,56,94 
49,47.85 7.24,80 
51,26,38 7 , 25.19 


In 1000 
Rst 

2,01,40 

- 5 . 39.75 

4.40,95 

5.03.80 

5.38,4* 

12,40,32 

11,38,09 

10 , 91,22 

4.31.97 

8 65,60 
9.92,11 

10,29,70 

3.33.05 

8.14,34 

8,75,46 

8,35.38 

2.54.15 

5,04,26 

5.07,54 



Interest 

sr^g 

Fund 

cbarg^. 

in 1000 
Ra. 
77,25 
Loss 99,38 


77.94 

38.81 


88 

Loss 3,36,29 
Loss 89,40 
Loss 62,28 

2,38,04 

36.74 

45.47 

1,87,76 

1,61,20 

11.47 

86.50 

1,09.41 

Loss 15.88 
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( 

South Indian ^ 

1 

I9I3-14 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

t9.93»00 

23,17,74 

25.17.96 

26.87.96 

2,89,70 

4.59-63 

5.12,75 

5.56.10 

1,69.15 

3,42,18 

3.71.84 

3.79.06 

1,20,55 

1,17,45 

1.40.91 

1,77.04 

6'0 

5.1 

5*6 

6‘6 

64.47 

87.69 

97.75 

1,07.48 

56,08 

29.76 

43.66 

69.56 

f 

Banna : ^ 

1 

2913-24 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1923*24 

21,91.64 

22,64,67 

23*53.13 

24,27,66 

2,45,78 

3.51.73 

4.13.95 

4,29.20 

1.43.10 

2.67,79 

2.69,96 

2,83.28 

1,02,68 

83.94 

1.43.99 

1.45.92 

47 

37 
6'I 
6*0 

64,42 

71.40 

75.37 

80,34 

38,26 

12.54 

68,62 

65.58 

f 

Other Railways | 

1913-14 

1921*22 

*922-33 

1923-24 

2S.24.42 

29,96.99 

31.39.72 

33.17.65 

2,11,49 

2,68,27 

3.26,31 

3.32,65 

l,oS,66 

1.84,73 

2,11,19 

2,87,21 

i.oa.83 

83.54 

1.15,12 

45.44 

4*0 

2'8 

3*6 

1*4 

85.31 

1.10,68 

1.25.4 

1,33.79 

^ 17.52 

Loss 27,14 
Loss 10,12 
Loss 88,33 

UnaEocated Re¬ 
ceipts and Ex- ■ 
penditure 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

•' 1 

6,41,15 

7.26 

“"42,76 

15.43 

—1.34.84 

—8,17, 

92,08 

■ • 

14*4 

19.55 

Loss 8,17 

72.53 

» 

Total* ■ 

i9i3-*4 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

5.23.88,47 

6.05.99.15 

6,27,26,74 

6,61,36,64 

56,30.68 

81,69.27 

92,07,26 

95.S7.24 

30.01,14 

66,73,18 

67,51.92 

67.50,27 

26,29,54 

14.96,09 

24.55.34 

28,06,97 

5*0 

2*4 

3'9 

4*2 

■ 19,23,67 
24,49,85 
25,83.40 
27,59,71 

7.05,87 
Loss 9.53.76 

Loss 1,30,06 
47.25 


Theae figma exolnde sabaidifted eonapaniea And iniiioelliiuaeoiM BnllwAy expondUnTe* 


ii» 
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This teUe shows that the oolr Baitwsys whose finaneiel molts 
ne better io 1922-23 than in 1913-14 are the Bengal Nagpor, the 
Madras and Sothera Mahratta and the Barma Railways. The 
railways showing the worst results relatively to 1913-14 are the 
North Western, the Eastern Bengal and the Oadh and Bohilkhand. 

9 . A sommary oE the net profit or lose to Central revenues 
from the individoal B^Iways in 1913-14 and 1922-23 is m follows:_ 


Railway. 

Profit or Loss to Central 
Revenues. 

Increase 

or 


1913-14. 


decrease. 

Worked by State. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North Western .. 

Ondh and Rohilkhand. 
Eastern Bengal 

4.50,22,000 

4.35,82,000 

4.46,48,000 

—2,53*98,000 
—24,72,000 

— 61 , 95,000 

—^3,04,20,000 
—60,54,000 
—1,08,43,000 

Worked by Companies 




Bengal-Nagpor 

Great Indian Peninsola 
East Indian 

Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India 

Madras and Southern 
Mahmtta 

Soth In^an 

Burnm, 

Other railways 
Unallocated items 

+ 77 »® 5 »ooo 
4.88,000 
+ 2,38,04,000 

+ 1,61,20,000 

—I 5 , 88 /)oo 
+56,08,000 
+ 38,26,000 
+17,52,000 

• • 

+ 77,94,000 
—^89,40,000 

+ 45 , 47,000 

+ 86,50,000 

—3,41,000 
+ 43,16,000 
+ 68,62,000 
—10,12,000 
—8,17,000: 

+69,000 

■^90,28,000 

“*,92.57,000 

—74,70,000 

+ 12^47.000 
—12,92,000 
+ 30,36,000 
—23,72,000 
—8,17,000 

Totai. .. 

+ 7 >o 5 A 7 »<»o 




WoRKiNO Expenses, 

10 . We DOW proceed to state what a detailed examination of 
the position has disclosed and to make oor recommendations. We 
recognise ^t-i in dealing with the working exj^nses of the railways 
it is necessary to proceed on somewhat different lines to those adopt¬ 
ed by as Id the case of non-eommercial departments, since the 
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expeoditai^ regnired is lai^eiy dependont on tiis volume of trsffie 
baodled, and incteased expenditure would consequently be justified 
if necessary to secure additional receipts. Our observsUons must, 
therefore, be gualified by the underlying principle that the relation 
working expenses to revenue should be so a^usted as to provide 
for au adqnste return on the capital invested. 

The budget estimate lor working expenses in 1922-23 compsKs 
as follows with the revised estimate for 1921-22 and the actual 
expenditure in 1913 - 14 . 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actosd hbq>enditare.. .. 29,35,02.000 

1921- 22, Revi^ .. 65,82,53,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 67,99,00,000 

11. The working expenses of the railways have increased from 
29 , 35 , 02 , 0^.0 in 1913-14 to Bs. 67 , 99 , 00 , 000 , required for 1922 - 
23 , an increase of 131 per cent. An analyaie of the expenditure on the 
ten princii^ railways with totals for all State railways, in 1913-14 
and estimated for 1922-23 is as follows;— 




1 

1922-23, 

Budget 

estimate. 

Percent¬ 

age 

increase. 



Bs. 

Bs. 


Maintenance of Way, Works 




and Stations 


6 , 32 , 02,000 

14 , 59 , 53,000 

131 

Locomotive expenses 


10 , 23 , 68,000 

23 , 07 , 63,000 

125 

Carriage and Wagon 

ex- 




peoses •>. 

*•« 

2 , 71 , 14.000 

9 , 09 , 12,000 

23.5 

Traffic expenses 

• »« 

4 , 88 , 57,000 ; 

9 , 64 , 03,000 

97 

General pharges 


2 , 26 , 70,000 , 

4 , 23 , 11.000 

87 

Steam boat services 

a** 

20 . 41,000 

26 , 94,000 

i 27 

Special and Miscellaneous 




expenditure 

*»s 

1 , 79 , 04,000 

4 , 22 . 02,000 

136 

Other items 


— 14 , 43,000 

— 4 , 80,000 


Total 10 principal railways 



130 

Other railways 




173 

Total dl railways 


^ 29 , 36 , 02,000 

1 

1 67 , 99 , 00,000 

i 

131 
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We DOfT d^l senatrm frith the expenditore under 'each of the 
above heads, details of wUoh are given for the prineipol railwaja in 
Appendix A. . ■ 

12 . Medntenance ef IFay, B^orks md Stations : £s. 6$,000 — 

The total route mileage, of the 10 principal railways has increased 
from 23,757 miles on the Slat March '1214 to 24,429 miles on the 
31 st March 1923 . Tbe ti^k milesgo has increased during the same 
period from 33,388 miles to 34,676 miles or by 6*7 per cent. 

Tbe following statement shews for the year 1913-14 aod esti¬ 
mated ior 1922-33 tbe cost of maintenance and renewal of permanent 
way per mile of track and tbe total cost of maintenaoce of way, 
works and stations per route mile for some of the principal railways 
separately and for the 10 principal railways as a whole :— 


Total cost of maintea’- 
aace of Way Works and 
Stations per route mOe 
open for traffic. 


Railway. 


Cost of maintenaiu^ 
and renewal of per- 
manmrt way per mile 
of single track open 
for traffic. 


Per- ' I Per- 

1913-14-[1922-23. 1913-1441922-23.1 


in- ( 
crease! 


crease 



4.337 i 147 i 5.039 1 10,306 


! ■ 1 

1.0351 2,628 i 154 j 2.6641 5,957 124 


We recognise that it is not possible to make any real comparison 
between the cost of malsteDaoce on tbe various railway systems 
9wing to the special (^cumstanees of each line, hot the ^orea os^*. 
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for inTOBtigatioD aod we are not eatiefied that the present of 
expenditure is essential to the elBeient and safe working of the Hoes. 
It was represented to us by one of the Agents that a considerable 
portion of the expenditure oo- bis Eailway was for renewsds which 
were in hie opinion absolntely unneeesearp and that 60 zniieB (rf line 
to be renewed in 1923-24 and a simiisf mileage In 1924-26 could 
easily be etrengthened at about; one-third of the cost to last a further 
15 or 20 years. On the other hand the Chief Commissioner stated 
that the renewals were part of a prr^ramme framed with a view to 
avoiding the neeassi^ of having to renew an unduly large portion 
of the line in any one year which would mean a large financial outlay 
and considerable interference with traffic working, We consider 
that the control exercised by the Railway Board should ensure 
that mlequate financial provision is made for renewals, and that It 
is not a proper function of the Board to insist on expenditure against 
the advice of the Manager and Engineer. In the particular instance 
quoted the additional expenditure involved would be borne by the 
State out of money reised at over 6 per cent, in order to avoid, 16 
m 20 years henc^, a possible delay to traffic which in the opinion 
those responsible would never arise. 

We ascertained that a considerable portion oi the increased Cost 
of maintenance of way. works and etationa results from the present 
programme of capital expenditure on improvemruts to existing lines 
aod works. We iracognise that it is essential that revenue should bear 
its full shwra of all expenditure 00 improvements but we think 
that the present regulations governiog the incidence of expenditure 
between capital and working expend afford undue relief to eapitsd. 
For example, in all cases of renewals the whole of the ebai^ea os 
account oi freight of materials from depot to site and for loading and 
unloading of materials, etc., is debited to revenue. When old 
girders are replaced and heavier girders substituted tbe whole cost of 
re-ereotion is debited to levaune. Tbe charge to capital for re¬ 
newals of locomotives is baaed upon the tractive effort calculated 00 
an empirical formula, which makes no allowance for the additional 
tractive effort obtained by means of super-heaters. 

We recommend therefore that tbe present regulations be re¬ 
viewed and revised as may be necessary to ensore a more equitable 
distribution of the expenditure on maintenance of way and works and 
on roiling stock. 

We are of opinion that in present financial efrcumstanees 
renewals of permanent way ou oaremunerative linee should he 
limited to eases where tbe track is worn out and not capable of being 
ttrengtbened to meat probable S’affic recur■'naeotB for a substantia. 
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period. The ezpenditare oa the recewal of permanent way, bridges, 
eto.j is cba^d against programme reveiiQe with which we deal later. 

13 , Xocomt^it^ Mtepensei : Rs. £ 3 , 01 , 63 , 000 ,—The main items 
of expenditure under this head are — 

Be. 

Faei ••• >** 9 , 23 , 66,000 

Bdaiuteoance and Renewal of Locomotives 6 , 18 , 91,000 

Banning expenses ••• 3 , 88 , 39,000 

14 . Fuel ,—We have been supplied with the following state¬ 
ment showing the total quantity of fuel consumed in 1913-14 and 
estimated for 1922 ' 23 , the average cost per ton and the total cost at 
engine shed, etc., for all 5 '^ 6'' gauge and metre gauge railways 


respectively:— 


— 

Quantity 
oi Fuel 
consumed. 

Total cost 
at Engine 
Shed, 

Average 

per 

ton. 

Average 

cam- 

sumption 

per 

Engine 

mile, 

Total 

Elaine 

mileage: 

All 5' 6* gauge 

Tons, 

Rs. 

£s. 

lbs. 

Miles, 

Railways— 
1913-14 .. 

3 , 773.000 

4,09,00,000 

JO'S 

67-5 

125,400,ocx> 

1922-23 .. 

5,175,000 

8,62,00,000 

i6-6 

82*0 

l40,loo,ocxs 

Per cent, in- 
creas 

37 

110 

54 

21 

12 

All Metre Gauge 
Railways— 






1913-14 •• 

785,000 

1,05,60,000 

13'5 

44'4 

38.900,000 

1922-23 .. 

972,000 

2,29,92,000 

237 

527 

40,400,000 

Per cent, in- 






crease .. 

*4 

118 

76 

19 

4 


We are informed that the average price paid for ooal for the 
5' 6 " gauge railways in 1922-23 was greatly increastd by the large 
quantity of coal imported to meet a shortage in Indian supplies due 
partly to the strike on the East Indian Eailway, On the Great 
Indian Peninsula ^Uw^ the cost per ton of Imported coal deliver¬ 
ed at the engine shed in 1921-22 was Ha, 62'75 per ton compared 
with Bs. 14'47 ton for Indian coal. It is not proposed to 
Import any railway ooal In 1923 - 24 . 
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Tin iDereaso in . the pries of'eosl 00 tbs metre gau^ r^lwaps 
ia aaid to be largely dne to tbe increase in eea freight for ooal for 
tbe Barma Railways and to the diversion from sea to rail of coal 
for the South Indian lUilwey. 

Ad elimination of the present amogemeDta for controlling 
OODSumption would, we tbinh, reveal possibilities of effecting 
economies. For example, we ascertained that it was not tbe 
practice on all railways to record the oonsumption of (mal by each 
engine, sUbough, without such records, there can be no effective 
checls on wast doe to losses of coal or excessive ^nsumption by 
defective engines. Tbe importance of keeping a ol(»e cheek of coal 
consumption will be realised when it is stat^ that the incraased 
ooDBumptioD per engine mile on tbe 5' 6" gauge railways has necessita* 
ted tbe provision of an additional 14'5 lbs. of coal per mile, or a total 
of 907,^0 tons eoettng at tbe engine shed Rb. 1,60,00,000 and on 
tbe metre ^uge railways an additional 8'3 lbs. per mile or a total 
of 149,000 tons costing Rs. 35.31,000. 

Wa are informed that tbe incraased consumption per engine 
mile may be attributed to;— 

(a) Reduction in the proportion of first class coals available. 

Ih) Increased engine hours due to delays to lotmmotivea 
consequent upon tbe defective condition of the ws^n stock and 
other causes. 

(c) Deterioration in tbe condition of locomotives due to 
enforced delay in repairs during tbe war period and after. 

(d) Increase in tbe average tractive effort of locomotives. 

'We understand ft would be a difficult matter to form any 
reliable estimate of the incased consumption due to each of tbe 
above causes, Tbe reduction in the proportion of first class coals 
available for railway purposes may be unavailable but we asoertsined 
that no effective steps are taken to ensure that railways, like tbe 
Nortb-Western, whose supplies have to be hauled long distonces, are 
, provided with first class coal to tbe maximum extent possible, and 
that consequently there is considerable waste in haulage and wagon 
user. 

'With regard to ( 5 ) and («) tbe increased coal consumption 
consequent upon the defective condition of rolling-stock should be a 
dimioisbiDg factor. Large eums are being spent annually on the 
mainteoanee and renewal of locomotives and wagmis and, in addition, 
tbe stock of vebioles has been increased to a greater extent than tbe 
volume of traffic bandied. 
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The introduction of moro powerful locottotivee capable of 
bauling greater loads would undoubtedly account for a portion of tba 
ioereaee in tbe areraga coneumption per engine mile. On tbe other 
hand, those large modern engines are generally fitted with super- 
beaten and other improTemeote which very materiidly reduce C4^ 
eoDsumption, and their use ebould automatically effect a considerable 
reduction in the consumptioD of (Kial per 1,000 gross ton miles. Tha 
followiDg particulars show for some railways the quantity of fnel 
consumed per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1921-22 compared with 
1913 14 


Bsulway. 


Fuel consumed per 
1,000 gross ton 
miles worked. 


North-Western 
Oudh and Bohilkhand ••• 
Bengal Nagpur 
East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsnla 


1913 U 

1921.22 

lbs. 

lbs. 

184 

219 

200 

240 

185 

202 

140 

164 

222 

266 


In- view of all the clrcarastanoes we are of opinion that a 
fionstderable redaction in the expenditure on fuel should he possihls 
in 1923-24 and we understand that it is proposed to reduce the 
estimate to Bs. $,B8.00,000, by an arbitrary cut of Hs. 1 crore on 
tbe demands made by the Agents included in tbe preliminary 
rati mates f(» 1923 - 24 . 

Our attention was drawn to the fact that, in some cases, long 
term contrrats for tbe supply of coal bad been entered into at high 
prices, and we consider that it is open to question whether tba 
placing of long term contrsMite is desirable. 

15 . Msintenancs ani Renewal of Locoimtims .—The total stock of 
locomotives on tbe 10 principal railways baa increaaed from 6,787 on 
the'Slst March 1914 to 8,136 on the Slst March 1922 , an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent, whereas the engine nuleage during the smne 
psric^ has only Increased by 6'2 per cent., and the maximum mile^e 
run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 was ooly ?'8 per cent, in 
excess of tbe mileage for that year. 'His cost of maiotenanee and 
renewals has increased from Rg. 2 , 07 , 19,000 to Rs. 6 , 18 , 91,000 or 
by nearly 200 per cent, and the average cost of maintenance per 
h^motlve in stock from Ri, 3,053 to Rsi 7 , 607 . 
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. TbeaTera^ cwt ol wpairs and renewals to ^ locomotivM oa a 
few typieai railways in 1913 U and estimated for 1922 23 is at 
follows :— 


Railway. 

Average cos; op 
REPAIRS AND renewals 
OF LOCOMOTIVES, 

Average miles 

RUN PER LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE. 

1913-14 

1922-23 

la- 

crease 

percent 

I9I3-I4 

1921-22 

North-Western 

Oudb and Bohilkhaod 
Bengal Nagphr •>. 

East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Rs. 

2,632 

2.743 

3,608 

2,874 

3.779 

Rs. 

8,686 

6,763 

6,620 

6,906 

9,854 

243 

146 

56 

140 

160 

20,990 

26,120 

28,025 

28,410 

23,794 

16,041 

21.260 

23,285 

26,677 

20,412 


This table shows that, although the arerage miles run per 
looomotive has considerably decreased sinoe 1913 - 14 , the average 
coat of repairs and renewals per engine in stock has largely increased 
except on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. We understaod a consider¬ 
able portion of the increased expenditure Is due to the replacement 
of engiDes. We recognise that, in many oases, existing locomotiTes 
are not of the most up-tO'date ^pe, but it should, in our opinion, be 
l^sihle to postpone the renewal of locomotives on many of the 
railway without adversely affecting toaffie. 

Particulars are given in Appendix C of the namber of engines 
In nse compared with the total stock. From this statement, as also 
from tile milei^ figorea already given, it is evident that tfaeiu is a 
considerate surplas stock which will not be iraqnired until trafHe 
develops. Further locomotives are being orderad on capital account 
and, in addition, the introduction of train control should enable 
more effective use to be made of the available stock, and, as it is not 
anticipated that there will be auy Im-ge developmeut of tn^ fn 
1923 - 24 , we recommei^ that all renewals of lo^motivei on unnina* 
nerativa lines should he postponed. 

18 (a) 
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16. Sitnni^ tsptnses o/ Z<aoBJ<rftws.—Tba axpeoditure undei 
this beading is inwoly aalatiee and wagea. B^ia an ezamtoatioo 
of the figures given in Appendices A, B, and E, it appears that the 
increase in running expenses on the various railways bears Httte 
relation to the Inoreasa in engine mileage » toifiSc bandied, as will be 
gathered from the following figures for the North-Western and Bengal 
Nagpur Railways 


Fereantage variation compared with 1913-14. 


Railways, 

Running 

expenses, 

1922-23* 

Engine 

mileage, 

1921-22. 

Freight 

tonnage 

conveyed, 

1921-22. 

NunAer ^ 
paesBDgen 
conveyed, 
1921-22. 

North-Western 
Bengd Ni^ur 

... -H06'2 

-h 104*5 

—S'4 
■h26*3 

—6*2 
+ 21*7 

-l-20*3 

-l-28*2 


These figares show that, altbongb the Bengal Nagpnr BaBway Is 
murying a very mneh larger tiaffio than in 1913-14 and the North- 
Western is running leas mileage and handling less tonnage, running 
expenses on the Bengal Nagpnr have not increased to the same 
extent as on the North-W^tem, 

The large Increase in shunting nailee in relation to the totei 
freight trun mileage and total engine mileage also appears to reqnim 
iovestlgatioo. We are Informed that the increased shunting co 
certain lines is doe to the larger number of defective wagons hut 
as previously stated Uiis should he a diminishing factor and we am 
of opinion that considerable saving in shunting should he possible. 

We consider that if enargetio measures are taken to efieet 
anomies in the nsa of locomotives large reductions can be effected 
in running expenses in 1923-24. 

17. Carfiage and Wam Espendiiurt, Bu 9fi9j1i,000.—Qi the 
total expenditnie shown under this beading Rs. 7,64,52,000 is for 
repairs and renewals of vehicles. 


* Particulare for 1921-22 are not available 
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The average cost of repairs and renewals per vehicle in 1913-14 
and oatimaf^d for 1923-23 for some of the principal railways is as 
follows t — 


Bailiray. 


North-Western «•« 

Ondfa and Bohilkhand »*« 

Eastern Bengal ••• 

Bengal Nagpur — 

East Indian •*« ••• 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Bombay, Baroda and Central 
xodia — 


Average cost of repairs 
and ranewt^ per 
vehicle in stock. Peroent. 

Incraaro. 

1913-14.' 1922-23. 


Rs. 

Ba. 


161 

474 

213 

121 

291 

142 

98 

372 

280 

123 

306 

148 

106 

227 

114 

169 

666 

229 

121 

591 

388 


Particulars of the stock of coaching and goods vehicles are 
given in Appendix B and of the traffic conveyed in Appendix D. 
Those statements show that sufficient coaches have not been pro¬ 
vided to meet the growing pas^nger traffic snd this may account to 
some extent for the increased cost of repairs and renewals per 
vehicle. The present accounts, however, do not separate the ex¬ 
penditure on carriages and wagons, and it is consequently not possi¬ 
ble to anelyse the causes of the increase. 

With regard to goods stock the maximum tonnage ^nveyed in 
any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 8‘8 jwr cent, in excess of 
the tonnage conveyed in that yeer, whereas the stock of wagons has 
increased by 21 per cent. Further, large orders have been placed for 
additional goods vehicles in 1922-23 and additional orders are 
contemplated for 1923-24 although no great increase in traffic is 
anticipated. Iz would appear laarefore that no difficulty is likely 
C'o be ezperfenoed if the renewal of wagons on unremunerative lines 
is curtailed until dzianoial conditions improve We deal further 
71 lb this questica under pTogramiae revenue expenditure, • A 
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coaaiderablt redactioo in the cost of repairs per vehicle on ali rail' 
wsya ibonU raenit from the fail in prioee and railways ehonld tw 
able to overtake arrears of repairs and still eSaot a reduction in tbs 
total expenditure, 

18. 'Traffic CKpmxs, Ss. —The expenditure under 

this beading has increased fen ten principal railways from Bs. 
4,88,57,000 in 191344 to Hs. 9,64,03,000 required for 1922-93, sq 
increase of 97‘3 per cent. This expenditure must necessarily 
depend to a large extent on the volume of traffic handled but, from 
figures with which we have been supplied, it would appear that the 
staff employed on many railways baa increased to a much greater 
exsent than is jnetified by the additional traffic sow Iming carried 
It was lepresentad to us that the staff in all train operating depart¬ 
ments was considerably increased towards the latter end of the wsr 
period and that it was difficult to make sudden roductions is 
numbers without effecting efficiency. Oa the other hand the Aged 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway stated that he bad made 
large rednotions to stoff without experiendog any serious difficulty, 
and that, in his opinion, inm^eased efficiency had resulted. 

We are of opinion that the retention of a large surplus staff 
juBvitably lowero efficiency, and that the staff ought to be reduced 
to the level necessary to meet current requirements, 

19 . Getitral Charges anA Steam boat Bs, 4,4^*05,000.— 

The main items of expendituro induded under gsnei^ charges are 
salaries and wages of management, police and telegraph staff. We 
are informed timt considerable reductions ate being effected in tiis 
beadquartera staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Bdlway and we 
consider that the possibility of effecting similar reductions on other 
railways should be explored. The increase in expenditure under 
■team boat services is small and does not call lor any spectal 
comment. 

20. Special and Miscellaneous Espendilure. —^The main itorns 
under this hewing are contributions to the railway provident 
funds, which are not susceptible of reduction except by reduced 
staff, and the expenditure on compensation for goods lost or damefi* 
ed, la 1913*14 the expenditure on compensation amounted to E*. 
25,79,000 whereas the budget provision in 1922-23 was Bt. 
1,16,79,000, an increase of 3S2 percent. We are informed that 
the principal reasons for the increase in compensation are (<i) Increassd 
traffic, (4) increase in pri^s of commodities, (c) disturb^ eeonofflic 
conditions of the country since the war reeulting in higher cost o| 
living combined with unemployment and increased lawlessness, (d) 
ihort^e ol rolUng-itock reeulting io delay in despatch and moTemidt 
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of goods and eonsequant increased opportoni^ for depredation^ (e) 
defective condition of roiling stock resulting in loss in transhipment 
and increased damage to consignments requiring protection from 
weather^ (/) dislocation of traffic consequent upon strikes and the 
inadequate general snperviaion owing to a temimraiy sbcKtage of 
officers consequent upon the war. 

All these causes are no doubt contributar; factors but it will be 
observed from Appendix A that there are large variations in the 
percentage increase in the expenditure on the different railwaj's. 
For example, the expenditure on the Eastern Bengal fiaiiwa; shews 
a decrease of 41 per een& whereas on the Bombay Baroda and 
Cental India Railway the expenditure has iiM^ased by no leM than 
539 per cent. 

We are of opinion that an Investigation into the methods 
adopted by the Eastern Bengal Railway to reduce losses might 
indicate a considerable field for economy and that a general tighten* 
iog up of control together with falKng prices shcmld enable cond* 
derable saving to be effected in 1923>24. We are informed that 
provision for compensation in the preliminary estimate for 1923-24 
Is Rs, 81,27,000 compared with Bs. 1,04,71,000, the revised estimate 
for 1S22-23. We consider that a still further reduction under this 
beading should be possible, 

21. Accounts and Statistics .—We are in entire acc(»d with the 
views expressed in the Acworth Committee’s import in regard to the 
accounts and statistics compiled oo the Indian mlvrays. Ws are 
informed that a special Committee has been appointed to investigate 
the statistical records kept by the railways in Great Britain and 
America and to submit proposals for intxoduoiog a revised sobedula 
of statistics to be compiled % all railways in India on a standard 
basis. It Is anticipated that their report wilt be available at so 
early date and we recommend that steps be taken to expedite the 
introduction of new returns. We also think that, pending the 
report of the Statistical Committee, steps shoafd be taken to 
eliminate all records which, in the opinion of the Agents, serve 00 
practical purpoM. 

With regard to Accounts, we understand that nothing has been 
done to give effect to the recommendations of the Acwortb Committee 
that the present from of Accounts should be reported 00 by experi¬ 
enced railway s^oantaots eonveraaot with nuniern practice in Great 
Britain and America. The basis of the present accounts is similar 
|o that which obtained in Great ^taio prior to 191^ when the 
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whole systeoi was revised to meet modern requiremoots. We con* 
aider that the matter ehoold be investigated without forthra delay 
and in this conneotioD we rocommend that a complete summary 
balance sheet should be prepared and published annually showing 
the finaimlal results of the »ilways in India as a whole on the 
lines of published by the Ministry of TVansport for British 
railways. 

We astd informed that the recommendation made dy the Indian 
Bailwsy Accounts Committee in January 1921 that the use rtf war* 
rants and credit notes lor Oovernmeat traffic should be abolished or 
drastically curtailed is still under consideration. The Economy 
Committee on the ’East Indian Bmlway baa alw di^wn attention to 
the desirability of simplifying tbe method of dealing with charges 
for Military traffic in order to lighten tbe work of station staff, and 
it ia evident that matter is one which calb im immediate 
attention. 

We ascertained that no steps have been taken to give effect 
to one of the most important recommendations made by tbe Indian 
Railway Accounts Committee, vis., that rcmte and rate Imoks should 
be supplied to each station. It is steted by the Chief Q^mmlBsioner 
that “ it is possible that the ideal aimed at by the Committee will be 
difficult to attsin as both rates and routee are mibject to local condi- 
laons and to changes at frequent intervals.” Tbe difficulties to which 
reference is made exist also in America and in England and we are 
informed by the Auditor Genera! that, in his view and in that of 
the Railway Accounts Committee, it is quite practicable to prepm^c 
rate and route books In India and that the introduction of such 
books would be a sourca of economy as it would enable the present 
elaborate system of traffic audit to be radically simplified. Another 
important recommendation made by the A«iounfs Committoe was 
that the rc^ipts on through traffic should be divided on the totals 
c; the monthly abstracts, the division between railways being made 
cn a mi.eage or decimal ba^s. This practice obtains on British and 
.^merieac railways and we see no reason why it should not be 
adopted on Indian railways. Tbe Chief Commissioner has stated 
that tbe proposal is dependeut upon tbe indroduction of a system 
of an’form rates on all lines, but we cannot regard this difficulty as 
irsuperable and it must have been well known to *he Accounts 
Committee before they made their report. It is in our opinion 
desirable that the recommendations made by She Awiounts Com¬ 
mittee wbmb have not yet been ^optod should have the immedlato 
attention o! tbs 5'235ac;al Adviser wicco eppoinSmenS hns bscu 




22 , Staff. —We hftva bean supplied with the {allowing Bumtatry of the staff employed on the 
principal railways on the lat April 1914, 1921 and 1922 


Railway 

Aoministrativk and Clerical 

Technical and Industrial 

- 

1914 

Z 921 

1922 

1914 

1921 

1922 

North-Western. 

4*697 

5**7* 

5.256 

83 . 44 * 

106,715 

107,711 

Oudh and Rohilkhand ., .. 

1,905 

2.080 

2.163 

35.541 

3**817 

39.951 

Eastern Bengal .. .. .. 

2,496 

3,211 

3.251 

37**83 

4**9*4 

45*304 

Bengal Nagpur. 

*,906 

4**58 

4 , 83 * 

38,665 

54*576 

56,796 

Great'Indian Peninsula .. 

3*543 

4,712 

4.791 

Not 

117*189 

113,600 





available. 



East Indian . 

4*7*3 

5-797 

5.947 

76,550 

97.907 

99 . 5*7 

Bombay. Baroda and Central 







India 

3,068 

3.910 

3.871 

44*777 

55.548 

55.731 

Madras and Southern Mabratta 

2.859 

3***5 

3.406 

41.307 

48,415 

48.610 

Total 

26,197 

32.365 

33.5*7 

357.565 

438 , 902 * 

453 . 630 * 


AS 


* Exclusive ol staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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Tbi* tablfl «bowa that since 1913-14 the total administrative 
and clerical staff has increased by 7,320 or by 28 pel cent., and the 
toobnical and indostrial staff by 118,460 or 33 per cent., the latter 
increase being partly doe to additional staff being employed for work 
formerly carried out by contract. 

We are of opinion that there can be no justification for the 
large increase In administrative and clerfcal staff, and ft is generally 
agreed that considerable redactions can be effected. The Agent 
(rf the Great Indian Peninsula Bmlway stated that as a result of an 
investtgation fae is making with a view to effecdog economies be 
andcipated saving Bs. SO l^hs in 1923-24 by redactions in staff 
or by economies innsequent npon redactions in staff. Other Agente 
stated they were gradually effecting reductions, but we consider that 
In present finaoeial elnmmstant^s the employment of staff in excess 
of roquiremente (»nnot be jastiBed. We recommend that a farther 
saving of at least Bs. 1 (more sboold be effected in claries and 
wages is 1923-24. 

Programme Expenditure on Eetenub Account, 

23. Special provision has been made since 1916-17 for expen¬ 
diture on renewals as apart from ordinary maintenance. Ihe 
distinction drawn between ordinary repairs and renewals must, from 
the natore of the case, be purely arbitrary, since every replacement, 
however small, is in fact a renewal, and the expenditure on repairs 
and renewals is so closely Inter-related that any real distinction is 
practi(»l]y Impossible. 

The present regulations provide that in the case of rolling etock 
the expenditore chargeable to Pn^amme to Bevenae ia limited to 
the renewal of complete nnits, £.s., a complete locomotive carri^e or 
wagon. Locomotive trailers ue ^so regarded as unite for renewal 
purposes. It is evident that under these regulations a kraomotive, 
carriage or wagon can be completely reconsteucted at the cost of 
reimirs provided that all the pa^ are not renews at tbe same time. 
The life of the various parts of a locomotive varies enormously ; tbe 
wheels and axles last much longer than tbe firebox or tbe cylinders, 
and, orovided that the varioas components are renewed as required, 
tbe life of the engine as a whole is indeterminable. Boilers and 
other parts are interchangeable within limits and even the type of 
tbe engine may be completely altered in the ordinary course of repairs 
over a series of years. 

Ws are Informed that many of tbe leading locomotive engineers 
in Groat Britein are strongly adverse to fixing any life for locomo¬ 
tives, and that, while it is the practice on many of the railways to 
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make ^laoelal prriBion for renewals on an assumed life Imsts, it is 
not tbe pr^tice to condemn either locomotives, caraiages or wagoni, 
mere}; because they have been in use for a specified period of years. 

Similarly, in the (mse bridges and permanent way, the life (rf 
even the same material varies enormously in different localities and 
depends apoa traffic conditions and many other factors which cannot 
be readily determined. 

24, The underlying prinoiple of a Renewal Fond is to ensure 
that adequate fiuancial provision is being made for depreciation and 
this is i^tionlarly na^sary in the case of railways which are rapidly 
expanding. In snob cases it is obvious that there is a great 
difference between (a) the financial provision which would be made 
against depasciation and (d) the amount wirieb should be spent 
BQouslIy. For example, the number of broad gauge locomotives on 
the railways in India increased fn^m 6,124 in 191344 to 6,261 in 
1922-23 an increase of 1,137 ieogines. Assuming a theoretical life 
basis of, say, 35 years It wt^d be necessary to make financial provi* 
sion for the renewal of 32'S more engines anuually than in 1913*14, 
but it would not be necessary to renew 32 more engines anQually 
merely becauee the etock h^ been increased. 

25, We are forced to the conclusion that expenditure on impairs 
and renewals must be considered together, not only to ensure an 
effective control on expenditure, but ako to allow the railways some 
latitude in regard to murylng out repairs rather than renewals. In 
our opinion undue importance is being attached to maintaining a 
high rate of programme revenue expenditure and there is serious 
danger that a hard and feet rule m^ lead to considerable waste 
by forcing the railways to renew permanent way or rolling stock 
which with judicious repairs could he made serviceable for many 
years to come. 

As we have mentioned in paragraph 6, the capital programme of 
Bs, 150 crores for rehabilitation of the railways has been restricted 
to ex^nditure on capital improvements of open lines and cannot he 
utilised for overtaking arrears of repairs and renewals. The utfllsa- 
tioD of this capital for the purpose of improving the facilities of the 
railways net^ssarily involves increased expend itnra on renewals which 
is charged against working expenses. If, however, the funds available 
for working expenses are limited and considerable sums are utilised 
lor renewals, it tollows that repair work most he curtailed. To give 
one instance, it was represented to us that the Imd conditieas of the 
wagon stock was prejudicially affecting the economic workirg of the 
railways^ and that, although large sums were being spent on renewals, 
there were insuffirient funds available for the repair of wagon stock. 

19 
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26. The growth of programtno revenue expenditure iIqos 
1916*17, when it vat decided to separate repairs and renewals, hti 
been at follows 


1916-17 

eti 

a 

tee 

Ba. 

2,20,22,000 

1917-18 

e«s 

vca 

1,44,63,000 

1,99,86,000 

1918-19 

»»• 

eee 

191920 


e«e 

3,59,43,000 

1920 21 


• •• 

6,06,43,000 

1921-22 


see 

7,62,28.000 

1922-23 

• a« 

• »e 

9,97,48,000 

1923-24 ptoposed 

♦«« 

ee* 

12.60,00,000 


We ere loformed that the email expenditure Incurred in past jean 
has been mainly due to the difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
materials and that there are now considerable arrears of reneiralt 
which it is desired to overtake as quickly as posable. We are not 
satisied however, that there is any jastification for so ex^nditoie 
of Bs. 12,50,00,000 on renewals. 

72. A Committee was recently appointed to investigate the 
amount of aireaa of depreciation on each railway and, although their 
repo^ ia not yet complete, we have been supplied with ptelimtitary 
figures showing the normal provirion which they recommend should 
he made fra ranewals on each line and the estimated cost of over* 
taking arrears. The figures for expenditure which would fall under 
programme revenue are as follows :— 


North-Western , 

Oudh and Bohllkhaad 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengal Nagpur 
Qreat Indian Peninaula ••• 

East Indian •«« 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Madras and Southern Msbratta 
South Indian 
Burma 

Other railways 


Bs. 

Bs. 

1,96 65,000 

3,95,99,000 

48,82,000 

1,13,62,000 

66,97,000 

1,11,24,000 

60,00,000 

96,00,000 

1,02,^2.000 

2,13,98,000 

1,70,19,000 

2,71,76,000 

96,60,000 

2,16.68,000 

61,29,000 

1,61,79,000 

6l,26,W)0 

1,24.76,000 

31,48.000 

25,40,(MO 

34,21,000 

1,27,11,000 

9,19,18,000 

18,67,23,000 


Total 


e«« 
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We have been usable to ascertain the batts on which the 
estimated normal depreciation baa been calculated but it ia probable 
that a life basis baa been adopted and the figures will therefore 
represent the financial provision neceessary to provide for depreeia* 
lion and not the actual expenditure required annually which will 
be considerably less. 

Aaeamiogi boweveri that it is neee^ry to incur expenditure 
in 1923-24 up to the iuU aonual provision, the following table shews 
toe amounto which the Chirf Commmioner has indoded in ble 
preliminary budget for 1933-24 in excess of that provision :— 




Proposed 

Normal 


Baiiway. 


pn^ntmme 

deprecta- 

Excess. 



expenditure. 

tioo. 


% 


Es. 

Bs, 

Ks. 

North-Western 

•as 

2,67,10,000 

1,96,66,000 

70,56,000 

Oudb and Eobilkband 

*« • 

76,07,000 

48,82.000 

27,25,000 

Eastern Bengal 

ess 

72,20,000 

66,97,000 

6,23,000 

Bengal Nagpur 

ec« 

61,06,000 

60,00,000 

1,06,000 

Great Indian;Peninsula 

#«• 

1,43,64,(MX) 

1,02,82,000 

40,82,000 

East Indian 

*»« 

1,78,13,000 

1,70,19,000 

7,94,000 

Bombay, fiarods and Centra! 




India 

«•« 

1,46,66,000 

96,60,000 

50,05.000 

Madras and Southern 



s 

Mabratta 

>»S 

1,39,99,000 

61,29,000 

78,70,000 

South Indian — 


80,69,000 

51,25,000 

29,44,000 

Burma 

«*« 

36,36,000 

31,48.000 

4,88,000 

Other railways and nnallo- 




cated expenditore 

#•» 

48,11.(MM) 

34,21,000 

13,90.000 

Total 

«a> 

12,60,00,000 9,19,18,000 3,38,82,000 


We have already recommended that, in present financial circums¬ 
tances, expenditure for renewals on uoremunerative itoes should 
limited to normal reqniremeotst see paragraph 6, Thie wimld mean 
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that QO excess provieioD od the North*Western, Oadh and Bohilkbainl 
B^istern Bengal, Great Indian PeniQBals and Madras and Sootbera 
Mahratta Railways would be granted, saving over Bs 2i crotes. 

28. The proposed sllooatioD of programme expenditare in 
192 3*24 is shown in Appendix F, details of the e^qpenditnre on 
rolling stock and way, wor^ and stations being given separately. 

la&motives. —It will be observed that it is proposed in 1923-24 
to reidsce by new engines no less than 405 locomotives in 1923-24, 
oat of a total st<M:k of 8.136, which is equivalent to renewing on a 
20 years life basis. We regard this as excessive. 

On tbe Kortb-Westero RalUvay tbe maximum engine mileage 
run in any year snbaeqaent to 1913-14—this period including the 
- Afghan War sod continning frontier operations—was only 5*2 ^ 
cent, in excess of the mileage mn in 1913-14. In 1921-22. tbs 
engine mileage' run was actually below the 1913-14 level and 
the maximum number of engines in use was only 1,645 or 
67 per cent of tbe average stosk of 1,561 compared with 74 
per cent, in 1913^14. It is clear, therefore, that there is a 
large surplus stock of locomotives on the North-Western Railway 
and in addition we are informed that the present annual prt^ramma 
provides for a further increase in stock at tbe rate of 1 per cent. 
sDDualty. It has been represeofod to us that the surplus stock is 
required partly as a mai^ia for repairs and partly to meet mobilua- 
tion requirements but, Id view of the facts stated, the malntenaDoe ol 
this large service of locomotives to meet mobilisation requiremtnU 
can only be regarded as extravi^nl^ 

It is proposed to replace 70 locomotives in 1933-24, but in view 
of the large stock held it is evident that the repi^ment of these 
engines is not essential to meet traffic requirements, We recom- 
mend therefore that no ezmnditure be incurred on renewi^ 
in 1923-24. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is proposing to replMse 101 
locomotives out of a total stock of 1,301, and as in the case of the 
Northwestern Railway there would appear to be no justification for 
the renewal of such a large number of engine. Tbe stock of 
locomotives has increased from 1,073 on the 31st March 1914 to 
1,301 on the Slat march 1922 or by 2r3 per cent, whereas tbs 
maximum mileage run in any yenr eubseqaent to 1913-14 was ouij 
10 7^ per cent, in excess of the mileage rue in that year. The 
maximom number of engines in use in any one day in 1821-22 
was only 947 and we recommend that tbe programme for wnewaU 
for 1923-24 be limited to actual commitments, 
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Carriage (aid wagon stock .—The providoo for tbs reoeval of 
coaching stock does oot call for special commeat, but with regard to 
freight stock the ezpeuditare oo the North-WesterD and Madras and 
Soatbern Mahratta foiliraye should, we think, be largely curtailed. 
Tbe North'Western Railway proposes to renew 1,429 goods stock 
irebiolee In 1923-24 representing renewal, on tbs basis of a 21 years 
life compared with 34 yaara on tbe East Indian and 45 yeu^ on tbe 
Bengal-Nagpor Railways Tbe Madras and Soutbem Mabratta 
Railway proposes to renew 830 wagons costing Es. 28,74,000 in 
1923-24 representing reoewds on the basis of a 16 years life. 

MiseeUaneom Vekieles.’^Oi tbe total proiKMed provision of Bs. 
40,78,000 for miscellaneous vehicles in 1923-24, no less than Es. 
20,36,000 has been allocated to the Madras and Soutbem Mabratta 
Railway and 7,85,000 to tbe Oudb and Bohilkbaad iUilway, 
leaving only Es. 12,57,000 for miscellaneous vehicles on other rail¬ 
ways in India. We think it is evident that tbe propotod provision 
for tbe two railways nam^ is ezoessive and should be drastically 
curtailed. 

Track renewals .—The programme for 1923-24 provides for 
expenditure of Es. 5,51,00,000 on track nnewals, the amount 
allocated to the more important lines being shown in tbe following 
table:— 


Expendi- 


Railway. 


Total 

expenditure, 

Track 

milooge. 

tore 

per mils 
of track. 

* 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Nortb-Wosteni •- 


1,16,30.000 

6,788 

1,713 

Oudb and Bohilkband 

•a* 

45,93,000 

1.593 

3,883 

Eastern Bengal 


34,79.000 

2.525 

1.377 

Bangal-Nagpur 

•VS 

37,63,000 

3,536 

1,064 

Great Indian Peninsula 

, 

23,75,000 

4,689 

606 

lAst Indian — 

... 

72,88,W)0 

4,366 

1,669 

Bombay, Baroda and 

Central 




India ... 

««« 

77,97.000 

3.897 

2,001 

I'adras and Southern 

Mabratta 

49,91.000 

3,258 

1,532 


We consider snat t&e reposed expenditure Es. 1,16,00,000 
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OQ track renewalB 00 the ^ North-Wastero Bail we;, whioh is odIj 
earoing 1'7 per caat, oq its capital at chaige, eaanot be jaatified, 
It has been argued that the North-Western Railway is handicapped 
by having on its ehooldere a noml^ of strategic Unee whioh ^sot 
be expected to pay. It appears to ns, however, that endeavour is 
being made to ineiease the capacity of this line by raising iu 
standard of CQnipment^ that the beavieet type of engine can ha 
employed to deal with a possible large increase in traffic. We 
Bsoer^ned from the Agent that, in bis opinion, there was Ktda 
prospect of the Eailwsy being able to earn sufficient revenue to yield 
5 par cent, on the capital at charge, and, in these circumstances, it 
appears to os that the economy to !» effected by the use of large 
engines is not- likely to be sufficient to justify the heavy expendi¬ 
ture which is apparently nece^aiT to bring the line up to the 
required standard. 

The expenditure on the Oudh and Eobilkband Rmlway oi Ba. 
2,883 per mile, which is 44 per cent, in excess of any other line, 
cannot, we think, be justified. The figures for the Great Indian 
Peninsala Bail way indicate the reduction which can l» efftotod is 
expenditure by tdoptlng the policy of limiting renewals of track to 
Bsotions of lines that are completely worn out. We consider that 
this poUey should be adopted 00 all untemunerative lines and that 
expenditure on the North-Western, Oudh and Rohilkhaud, Eastern 
Bengal and Madras and Southern Mah»tta Bailways should be 
drastically enrtail^. 

Othtr mfkt. —The proixised provision of Rs. 1,32,81,MO for othe^ 
works is mainly for Improvements on the Great Indian Peninsula' 
South Indian and Nt^th-Western Bailways, We consider that the 
total provisloo under this head for 1923-24 should hi limited to Rs. 
1 crore. 

In this connection we have been supplied with details of the 
more important station remodelling schemes for which provision is 
being made in 1923-24. It will be seen that it is proposed to 
provide Rs. 52 lakhs as a first instalment for remodelling Grant 
Hoad Station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way. The total <mat of this station is estimated at Rs* 3i^ ermes. It 
is also proposed to remodel the Victoria Terminus on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at a cost of 69 lakhs. The bulk of 
the remodelling expanditura is on capital account, but in view of 
the very large amounts involved we consider that the possibility of 
r 8 m<^ 0 lIiDg these stations on a smaller 8(%Ie, which could ul^natefy 
be enlarged to meet ^wiog requirementsi should be coneidered, 
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S9. oTfae Committee oo Depreciatioi) estimated 

tbat tbfi finaoolal provision required for normal annual depreeiation 
would be Bs. 9,19,18,000. On this basis t^e aetoal annual expendi* 
ture at the present time would probabl; not exceed Ri. 8 crores, 
irrespeotive of an; expenditure to overtake arrears. We uodetstand 
tlmt the i^nanoB DeiMO'tment, while acquiescing in the allocation to 
railwsjs of provision for pn^amme revenue expenditure to the 
extent of Rs. 12| crores, have assumed that it will not be practicable 
to spend the full amount during the financial year and have made a 
lamp reduction of Rs, 1 crore on account of the propable “lag”. As 
a result of our eonsideration we are of opinion that the budget 
provieioD fmr programme reveoue expenditure in 1923-24 should be 
limited to Bs. 9 ciores and that the Agents of individual railways 
'should be empowered to utiliae the amounts allocated to their rail¬ 
ways at tbeir dltoretfon, for either additional repairs or renewals, 
which, as we have already pointed out, are very closely inter¬ 
related. 


Estimatbd finamcial results fob 1923-24. 

30. With the reduction of Bs. 3J crores which we propose in 
the preliminary estimates for 1923-24 the provision for working 
e^BDses, iucluding surplus profits, will stand at Bs. 64 crores on 
the basis of an ^sumed revenue of Bs. 95^ crores. The folbwing 
statement eomparea the estimates for 1923-24 under our proposals 
with the budget and revised estimates for 1922-23 and the ]nelimi- 
nary estimate for 1923-24 « 


Year. 


Working 

Beceipta. “^Sg teceipt*- 

surplus profits. 


Bs. Rs. Rs, 

Budget 99,67,26,000 68.69,00,OW 30,98,26,000 

1922-23 

Revised ... 92,07,26,000 67,61,92.000 24,56,34,000 


Preliminary 

1923-24 estimate 96.67,24,000 67.60,27,000 28,06,97,000 
Proposed ... 95,67,24,000 64,00,00,000 31,67,24.000 
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The estimated revenue for 1923-24 is 4 per eent. less than the 
budget estimate for 1922 23 aud, aMoming a proiH»rtioD8te reduction 
in working expenses, the amount required for 1923-24 would be 
Ba, 65.85,00,000, or Bs. 274 lakhs less than the budget estimate for 

1922- 23 and Bm. 165 lakhs less than the preliminary estimate for 

1923- 24. Theprbvieion of Rs. 64crores which we recommend represents 
a reduction of over Ba. 4| crores on the budget estimate for 1922-23. 
We have idso recmemended investigation in various directions, 
which, if energetically followed up, should result in further Im'ge 
savings and, when it is home in mind that there should automati¬ 
cally have been a reduction of Bs, 274 lakhs, apart from the savings 
due to the fall in prices of materials, we think it will be generally 
agreed that it should Im possible to effect much greater reductions 
in the near future, subject, of course, to any allowance wbtch may 
be necessary to cope with increased traffic. 

Peogramme of future capital expbkdttuhe. 

31. We have already referred to the Capital programme of 
Bs. 150 croree authorised for the rehabilitation of the railways 
during the- 5 years ending with 1926-27, We are informed that 
this amount was allocated among the railways as follows although 
some alight modification has since been effected :— 


Bail way. 


Allocation proposed. 
Bs. 


North-Western ••• 

Oudb and Bohilkhand 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengd Nagpur 
Great Indism Peninanls 
East Indiaoi 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Madras and Southern Mahratta ••• 

South Indian »*• ' a»* 

Burma 

Other Bailwaya ... 

Lines under consirootion and unallocated 


a«« 

• S« 

aa* 

aa« 

aaa 

asa 


17,53,00,000 
6,60,00,000 
6,60,00,000 ' 
16.00,00,000 
20,83.00,000 
23,46.00,000 
16,13,00,000 
10,00,00,000 
9,00,00,000 
4,(M),00.000 
6 , 66 , 00.000 
14,49,00,000 


Total 


... 1,50,60,00,000 


A very substantial proimrtion of this capital has been allocated 
to imremunerative lines (» appears from the following statement:— 
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Bail 937. 


Proposed 

allocatioD. 


Loss ON WORKING AFTER 
PAYING INTEREST AND 
SINKING FUND CHARGES. 


1922-23, 

Revised 

estimate. 


1923-24, 

Preliminary 

estimate. 


North-Western 
Oudh and Rohllkhaiid 
lastern Bengal 
Great Indian Peninsota 
Madras and Southern 
Mafaratta 
Other Railways 

Totai, 


Rb. 

17,83,00,000 

6,60,00,000 

6,50,00,000 

20,8S,'00,000 

10 , 00 , 00 , 0)0 

6,66,00,000 


66,92,00,000 


Be. 

2,63,98,000 

24,72,000 

61,95,000 

89,40,000 

3,41,000 

10 , 12.000 


Be. 

1,96,96,000 

10,26,000 

68,72,000 

62,28,000 

79,84,000 

88,38,000 


4,43,58,000 


4,98,39,000 


We are informed that there are many t^monerative sebemM 
eoob as the opening up of lines for the development of mineral 
resoorees, the electrifieatioa of suburban lines, etc;, which at present 
cannot be taken up owing to the difficulty of obtaining capital. This 
being so, we cannot believe that ft is legitimate nnder any o!mum> 
stances to put Bs, 67 erores of capital, borrowed at a high rate of 
interest, into lines which are slraady a very heavy drain on the 
' resonrcas the State and we recommend toat, except in <»8e of 
eommitments already entered oj^n, no further capital ezpei^iture 
be incurred on these lines nntil the whole position has been 
examined by the Financial Adviser and reviewed by the Govern' 
ment. If the full amount of the capital cannot Immediately be 
employed on remunerative wttfks on open lines, it would, in our 
opinion, be a matter for eonsidenttion whether some portion of it 
could not with advantage be devoted to tbe eonsbroeti'oo of new 
lines promising an adequate return. 

19(a) 



Stores. & 

• 00 

32. We bave been CuriiiBhed with the following particulars showing, for tha 10 principal 
railways, the value of the stores porohascd and issued during the years ldl3-14 and 1921>22 
and tbe stock on band at end of each of these years:— 



Railway. 

Opening 

baiJaace. 

Purchases 
during year. 

Issues during 
year. 

stock on 
band at end 
of year. 



in 1000 

in 1000 

in 1000 

in 1000 



Re. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

l^f. 

Bengal-Nagpur 

r t9i3’i4 .. 

78.«3 

2,20,56 

1,84,77 

1,14,02 





1.1921*22 

t, 32.67 

6.13,51 

6,17.99 

1,28,39 

Bombay, Baroda 

and Central/'* 

1,10,04 

3p95.«x> 

3.98,30 

1,06,74 

India. 

i 

l.I92l»22 

149.43 

8,43.62 

7,16,65 

2,46,40 

Burma .. 

fI9I3'*4 •. 

54.1* 

69.91 

69,35 

54.68 

..i 





L1921*22 .. 

6047 

1.59.99 

1,46,06 

74,40 

Eastern Bengal 

f19I3**4 • ‘ 

1.27.56 

2,09,71 

X 2 

1.03,15 

.. *. 4 



1. 1921*22 . . 

1,78,78 

a,95.16 

2,48,24 

2,25,70 
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rl 9 l 3 -l 4 . 

* * 

East Indian 


' 

.1921-22 

• 



ri 9 i 3-»4 

• • 

Great Indian Peninsula 

, . - 




1,1921-22 

e « 

* 


f1913-14 

• a 

Madras and Southern MaJbjratta' 

. 1^1-22 




e * 



1913-14 

* « 

North-Western 

« f < 

,1921-22 

« e 



r1913-14 

a 

Ondh and RohiUchand 

• • * 

{ 

i, 1921-22 

• 



(-1913-14 

m 

South Indian •.. 

• • 

{ 

1,1921-22 

• 



( 1913-14 

• e 

Total 


! 

1921-22 

» 


93.47 

4.06,15 

3.77.54 

1,22,08 

2,41,09 

7,55,68 

6,89,50 

3.07.27 

1.59,07 

4,35,17 

4 * 11,54 

1.82,70 

3.73,7a 

. S.18,18 

7.75.35 

4.66,55 

88.04 

2,00,52 

1.86,36 

1,02,30 

1,03,15 

4,04,67 

3 , 50,75 

1,57.07 

2.71,48 

6 , 44,55 

6,04,58 

3.11.45 

3 ,53.18 

8,33,84 

7.67.36 

4,21,66 

43,7® 

1,36,43 


55.73 

48,77 

2,19.76 

i , 9 ^ao 

76,43 

52,83 

1 , 75.21 

1.58.59 

69.45 

72,42 

3,20,56 

2,80,57 

1,12,35 

10,78 56 

28,93,21 

27.49.47 

12,22,30 

16,85.90 

S3.14.89 

47.84.57 

22,16,22 
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^ We ere informed Ifaat tbe total amouat of capital locked up io 
euspesse account at the end of 1921-22 amouoted to over Bs. 34 
orores. end that, for some railways, the figures shown in tbe fore¬ 
going table represent the total value of certain specified stores and 
not the total value of all stores held. It is stated that the book 
value of many items is considerably above tbeir present market 
price, in some cases by as much as 50 per cent. 

We. understand that the atooke of stores held on March Slst, 
1922, were swollen large arrivals of indents in the closing months 
of 1921-22, too late for issue before tbe end of the financial year 
and ^so by the strike on the Indian Railway, which resulted 
.in delay in the carrying oat of works. .We consider, however, that, 
allowing for tbi^ tbe stocks storra held aro on an extravagant scale 
and wa recommend that steps be taken by a careful scrutiny of 
intende to efftot an ewiy and very snlMstantial reduction. 

GmSERAL. 

33. Tbe Chief Commiscioner is responsible under tbs Govern¬ 
ment of India for arriving at decisions on technical questions and he 
Is solely responsible for advising the Government of India in matters 
of railway policy. CoDsidering the enormoas stake which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have in tbe railways, and the financial relations which 
exist between tbe Government and tbe railways, we think it essential 
that there should be an officer of the Government of India to protect 
tbe interests of tbe State, to consider schemes for development, and 
to sanction capital expenditure. We consider it very important, 
bowevw, that his fonctions should be closely and clearly defined. 
The Agents, as they mre now edled, should in our opinion Income 
General Managers, should be made tesponsib)-'^ for the ^ministration, 
working and financial results of tbeir rafiwayi., and should be free to 
(K>ndaet their andertaklogs on a oommenual basis. The Chief 
Commissioner and his organisation should hold inqniri^ in the cam 
of serious accidents in the same way as the Board of l^de does in 
Great Britain ; they should see that the lives of the public sie fully 
safeguarded, that proposed capital expenditure is fully justified as a 
commaroisl proposition before being sanctioned, that the construotion 
of engineering works and rolling stock conforms to recognised 
standards and that rates and fares are fixed at a level necessary to 
ensure that with economic working on adequate ret''.'.:: ie obtained 
on the large capital invested by the State in railways. 

.34. The receipts and working expenses -of the railways amount 
together to more than Rs, 160 crores per annum and the magnitude 
of tbe finanoial intereste of the State involved in these transactions 
make it, io our opiDion, eseential that an egperieoeed Financial 
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Adviser should be a’isocisted ^ith the Chief Commissioner. It la 
clear that such associaliou is urgently required in order so ensure 
that financial considerations are given their due weight in the exercise 
by the Chief Commissioner of his proper functions. There are also 
many other technical matters such as the financial provision to be 
made for renewals of permanent way, bridges, roUliig stcxik, eto.,and 
the incidence ol expenditure sm between capital end revenae which 
can b^t be dealt with by a financial expert. 

35. We consider that each railway should compile and forward 
monthly statistical and financial returns shewing its working results. 
These results should be summarised and scrutinised in the Chief 
Commissioner’s office, and in this way the working of all the railways 
fn India would be focussed for the Information of the Member of 
Counoti in charge of the rdlways, the Chief Commissioner and tbe 
Fioaneial Advi^r. The summarised result should be commoaicated 
to the General Manager*, which is not now done, so that each 
Manager will be able to compare tbe results of his working with 
that of other railways. In this way, by working in dose touch with 
the Managers, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the railways and the 
Chief Commissioners should be in a position, while safeguarding the 
interests of tbe State, to indicate tbe directions in which Improve* 
ments In working might be effected from the point of view of economy 
or pubiic oonvenieuce. This was the procedure intended when tbe 
Bailway 6c»rd was formed in 1908, es set oat in the following 
statement — 

** Tbe conception of a Railway Board is not new ; it bean 
advocated and considered on various occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should be a body of practical business 
man entrusted ^ with full authority to manage the railways of India 
on commercial principles, and freed from all noD'essential restrictions 
or needlessly inelastic rules. 

*’ There are two distinct classes eff duties with which the new 
aotbority will have to deal. Tbe first is deliberative, and includes 
the preparation of tbe railway programme and tbe gi^ater questions 
of railway policy and finance afikoting all lin^ The ultimate 
decision on such questions must of necessity rest with the Govern* 
meat of India. 

“ The second class of duties Is administrative, and includes such 
matters as the ronstruetioa of new lines by State Agc<^<oy, tbe carrying 
out of nsw Wwfks on open lines, the improvement of railway manage, 
ment with regard both to economy and public convenience, tbe 
urangements for through traffic, and tbe settlement of disputes 
between railways,” 
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36, This coDceptioD ol the fuDctions of tho railva; Board fell 
into disuse and detailed control of the railways passed into the bands 
of a Board etationed at Calcutta and Simla and latterly at Delhi and 
Simla, and the Agents found tbemselyes more or less paralysed. As 
stated in the Acworth Committee’s report, many references on 
trivial questions have to be referred by the Agents of the railways 
to Delhi, involving a great amount of oorrespoRdeoee and delay. We 
are told that in almost every case the nsult is approval of the 
Agent’s proposals. We a^ee that this excessive centralisation la 
wrong. The General Manager of a great railway should not have to 
refer minor matters (K}DDected with the working oi hia railway to a 
eentrslised headquarters is Delhi or Simla, hut ehould be empowered 
to give decisions and be free to attend to the working of his line. 
Bis management should be judged by results and, if it is uusuccessltd, 
apart from fortuitous eiroumetances over which be has had no control, 
be should be relieved of bis duties. We tbiuk the question of the 
salaries of General Managers might with advantage be oonsidered, 
They are paid very much less than Geoeral Managers of railways Is 
Great Britain and it is most importaut that the very best type of 
mau should be secured by giving him ^equate remuneration. It 
might be objected that in this way the General Manager oi a railway 
would possibly be more highly pidd than the ComsussioBsr os 
Chairmau of the Railway Board, but the General Mcuiagers of railways 
in England are much more highly paid than the Chairman oi 
Boards of Directors and there is no reason why the same syateo 
should Dot be adopted in India. At present certain restrietioos sis 
placed on the salaries of the Managers of railways in India by laying 
it down that they must not receive mora than certain other highly 
placed officials, but in commercial undertakiuge, such as railways, we 
are satisfied this is a mistake and the rule should be a ahrt^ated. 

37. We are convin^d that, in a oonntry like India with her 
vast tenitory and differing peoples and circumstances, it is at 
Impossibility to control the details of all the railways from Delhi or 
Simla as at present. DeceatraliuktioQ is, in our opinion, essential U 
the Mulways in India ai» to be developed on economic Hues. It is 
generally agreed that large economies could be effected by groupisg 
the railways on the lines reoeutly adopted in Great BriUin and we 
recommend, that the preparation oi a scheme be taken up forthwith. 
We consider the existing systems could well be »nalgamated into, 
say, five groups but, although certain lines would appear to fsU 
Datuially into the same group, some time and study may be necessary 
to evolve the moat suitable and eoontunic seheme, 

3d. We have discaa^d this report with the ^lief CommisBioser 
of Railway's who aocepts the couclusiou of the Committee that ia tbt 
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pfesfint olroumstanoas redactions in tbs Bailway Budget aro 
unavoidable. Naturally he may find it convenieDt in working up b) 
them to make certain alterations in the method of arriving at them 
and this we quite realise. He ie in general agreement with many of 
our recommendations although he must give <KirefuI oonsideratioa to 
the means of effecting them. 

The Chief Commissioner was good enough to say that he con¬ 
siders the report extremely Talusble. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on the railways we recommended 

that 

(1) steis be Udcen to curtail work! Dg ezpemes es necesaary to eosore 

Aati under normal cxmditions. an average retain of at least 5^ 
per cent, is obtained on the capital invested by the State ia 
railways; 

(2) the present system of programme revenue exp enditure be ebolUhedi 

and that adeqnale fi^acial provision be made animally by eadi 
rsitway for the maintenance end renewal of permamnt way and 
loUiog stock in the manner indicated in paragraph 7; 

(3) the agent of railways be designated Genual Managers and made 

responsible for the administration, working and finandal results of 
their railways •, 

(4) a Financial Adinser be unmediately appointed to ensiue that 
financial considerations «e given their due weight bdore exp er di- 
tore is incurred } 

(5) the preparation of a scheme of grouping the railways be taken up 

fo^with: and 

(6) the budget provieion for workiiig expenses, inchiding surplus profits 

in 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 64 crores, subject to a (utihe 
allowance to meet any increase in trsfilc, a reduction of Rs 
4,59,00,000 on the budget estimate for 1922-23 and of Rs- 
3,50,00,000 on the preliminary estimate proposed for 1923-24- 



PART 111. 

POSTS & TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 

I After ^mUnismg the esttimaiet and <sdval tspmdiivre in this 
department and moMng a amparafive analpsis of all ihs items under 
this head studt as conmpance of Afails, the saUsties of staff, Hmtse 
allowance, on wireUis, onrf mwcellaneous heads the ammilfee conchtdes 
asfolbws ;—] 

Having reviewed klia expenditure of tbe Posts and Telegrapbi 
Department we recommend that :— 

(1) stepe be taken to maintain a strict ralation between tbe 

telegraphs staff emplojred and tbe work performed, and 
to improve the average ont-pat; 

(2) the use of motor services be restricted in future to large 

towns and important lines carrying heavy mails ; 

(3) outside tenders be obtained for tbe eooetruetioD of all 

large Postal and Telegraph Buildings ; 

(4) hoD^-rent and local aHowaneea be reviewed and eeonO' 

mio rents charged for all staff accommodation provided, 
subject to the ordinary rule as to limit of salary ; 

(5) the reserve stock of constructional and general stores be 

limited to 9 month's supply ; 

(6) contracts for clothit'g be dealt with at a central office, 

tbe scales oi clothiiig provided be reviewed and tfae 
period between issues extended wbera possible ; 

(7) a Financial Adviser be associated with the Director- 

General to assist in the control of existing and future 
expenditure ; 

(s) the Budget Esdmate for 1923'24 for the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department be limited to Rs. 6,32,00,000 
including 1,22,000 transferred from the ^ Indo- 
European Telegraphs Department, a reduetion of 
Rs. 1,37,27,000; and 

(9) tfae capital expenditure on the Telegraph Department be 
limited to Ks. 94,30,MO, a raductiou of Bs, 50,70,000, 


20 
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iTh« Bon. Mr, Pnrsk^mdas lhahurdas appends an ind^mdeid 
note under this heading as follows :—] 

SUPPLBMENTART NOTE BY THE HON’BLE 
Mr, POfiSaOTAMDAS TH A KORDAS ON POSTS AND 

TELEGRAPHS; 

St^idUs io Cable Companies. —ReRardicg the refereooe to tbig 
in pan^raph 21 ol the ReiK>rt of the Committee 1 feel that the 
Goverameiit of India may nsefally examine the deeirahilify (d some 
modification of the agreements with these Companies. A detailed 
examioatioD of the agreements with the Cable Companies ms; 
suggest other legitimate and valuable sources of revenue when com¬ 
pared with conditions on which Gable Companies allowed to 
o^ittte in other countries. 


7Ae 6 th February 19SS, 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKDRDAS. 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 

\After isamining tn dttail the working of this department, the 
Committee excludes as follows :—] 

Having reviewed the expeoditoro of this Department, we 
recommend that— 

(1) steps be taken to maintain a strict relation between the 

telegraph etsff employed utd the volnme of work 
performed and to improve the present output per 
operator; 

(2) the necessity for the various existing allowances be 

examined with a view to curtailment; 

(3) the arrangements for purohsse and control of stationery 

and stores be examined and placed on a proper foo^ 
ing, and the stocks held reduced to essentia] require* 
meets: 

(4) the questioo of disposing of the Gov^nmeot lines to a 

cornmerma) ^mcern be explored, and if the under* 
taking Is not disposed of, endeavour be made to come 
to a favourable arrangement with some commercial 
cable company for the raimir of the Department's 
cables sod admit of the sale of Uie “ Patrick 
Stewart”; and 

(6) the Budget estimate lor 1923-24 for the Indo-European 
Telegraph Departokent be limited to Bs. 36,01,000, a 
reductitm of Rs. 7,34,(WO, inriuding Rs. 1,22,000 to 
be transferred to the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, giving a net saving of Rs. 6,12,000, 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE HON’BLl 
Mr, PUBSHOTAMDAS THAKUEDAS ON INDO-EUROPEAN 

DEPARTMENT. . 


This in commercial Deiartment and tha figures from 191314 
submitted to the Committee show that it has been remanerative to 
the Gtovernmeot oi India, having yielded, on the capital sank, ^a 
return varying from 4*46 per cent, in 191S"14 to 14 68 per cent, in 
1919-20 after allowing for a sinking fund of 1 per cent for depre¬ 
ciation of plant. The capital sunk in this Department Is shown to 
be Rs. 1,78 lakhs in 1920-21 and yielded in that year a net return of 
9*76 per cent, after allowing depreoiation as above, and debiting to 
the revenue acoonot Ra. 1,00,000, wbioh is to be written off the 
capital account annually by way of amcfftization of assests valued at 
Bs. 20,57,787, wbkh latter will invert to the Persian Cbvernment 
on the termination of the pi^ent Agr^mente. However no eoramer- 
cid Miconnts are kept this Dej^rtumnt, 

2. The headquarters of the Department sge in London under 
the direet control of the Secretary of State. This is eonsideced 
necessai^ because questions arising under the agreements with the 
Persian Government coming throngb His Msgesty's Minister at 
Teheran involve discassion and decision through the Foreign OfiSoe 
with the Treasury, and snob questions are regarded as most con¬ 
veniently conducted by means of the India Office machinery. 
Questions arising on Joint Pom matters ara also reganled as capable 
of being more oonveniently settled by discassion with Telegraph 
Companies in London than by comspoodence to and from India. 
In 1888 effOTts were made to control the Department from India, 
but the Committee was informed that this was not found sucoeseiu). 
In 1893 the oontarol was retranilerred to the Secretary of State, 
The Government of India have desired by a Despatch dated the 2Cth' 
July 1922 that thp «mttol should be ttenslerred to the High Com¬ 
missioner for India in Lmidon. 


3. My observations on this Department are based duefly on 
the statement lobmitt^ to the Committee by the Dlrectt^-in-Chief 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, who is stationed in 
I^ndoD, with the India Office. The Committee were unable to go 
into the expenditure on this Department in detail as no one in the 

fve further information in connection 
with this Departm^t; and the Director, Pesian Golf Section, who 

““W not give detailed information 
regarding the Feman Seetion of the Department. 
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4. Tbe diffictilt; in retainlog the control of the Departtoent 
in India appears to be in two.diieotioQs:— 

(i) Queslitm arising under agreeTnenfs with the Fenian Ch^mment. 

These can be dealt with either by the Persian Consul in India 
or by one of the Consuls of the Government of India in Persia as 
long as they have one. if these questions involve the intereeto of 
the Britisb Treasury, and nece^itata dtseussion with the Treasury 
in London, they can be bandied by the High Commissioner for 
India In London under instrootions from the Government of India, 
(it) Questions cemeeming the and involmng discussion 

with Telegraph Companies in London. 

These can be bandied by the High Commissiotier on behalf of 
tbe Government of India in London, 

An important reason for tbe headquarters of the Departaient 
being in India is that the main expenditure of the Department is 
in India and tbe staff is recruited in India. The following figures 
gira the distribution of the expenditure between England and 
India;— 


1913-14 (Accounts) 

1921- 22 (Revised Estimate) .. 

1922- 28 (Budget)^.. 


Expendi¬ 
ture in 
India. 

Expendi¬ 
ture in 
England (at 
Rg. I5 =£x). 

Total. 

Rs. 

10,98,782 

29,91,000 

29,82,090 

•Rs. 

* 59 , 13 * 

39,000 

(lO=;^l). 

35,000 

Rs, 

u.57,914 

30,30,000 

30,17,000 




It will be seen that a little more than 1 per cet^t, of the total is 
being spent in England. I therefore recommend that in tbe inteiests 
of efficient management and belter control over exi^nditore, the 
headquarters of the Department be with the Government of India 
at Delhi, and I am not aware of any valid reasons why this should 
not be feasible now, 

5. Begarding what my colleagues mention in paragraph 13 of 
the Report 1 have not been able to understand tbe reasous why tbe 
Indian Post and Telegraph Department should have taken over the 
Meshed-Sel8<»n.Dnzdap Telegraph Line, entailing a (mat of upkeep 
amounting to lU. 1,13,(K)0 in 1921-22 and Bs. 1,22,000 in 1922-23. 
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The Maehed-Sewtan sectioo of thU line belooged to the Persiao 
Government line normally till the war and was controlled by tbs 
tsilitary aathorities during the period ol the war. About 1919 it 
was made over to the Indian Post and Telegraph Department and 
it ap|wars to be a eeoUon that is uaramuneralive. 

Farther, the Department shares hall the_ cost of the three 
wireless statioDS at Babraim, Bushire and Hepjam with the British 
GoTemment. This aoKHinted to Rs. 80,000 in 1921*22 and 
Re. 1,09,000 io 1922-23, In Edition the Department bears tbe 
whole cost ol the wireless station at Linga, which amounted to 
Rs. 36,000 in 1921-22 and Bs. 8,600 in 1922-23. These wireless 
stations, the Committee are iniormed, were used ior eommunicating 
with ships and with Babreim, where there la no cable. A complete 
examination of the liabilities which are at present iocurr^ by tbe 
Government of India in conneetioo with this Departnmnt, and 
particularly in oono«>tioa with the Meshad-^stan line and the 
Wirdesa Stations in Persia, appeus to be seceseaiy. 


6. The detoile regarding the Joint Purse agreement and the 
advisability of extendiog or restriotiag tbe aetivities of this Depart¬ 
ment in Persia require to be thoroughly examined and revie < ed, 
A searching enquiry into all the details oouneoted with this Depart¬ 
ment by a Committee of the Legislature in India should prove 
quite useful. 

7. Bly-ooUeaguM recommend ao exandnadon of the {Kiseibllity 
of selling this concern to a British Company. I cannot agree with 
them. I am not aware if the oircumstonces, under whioh tbe 
telegraph line# under this Dei^rtment were laid at the expense of 
the Goveroment of India, have changed so at to warrant tbe idea of 
selling same or of leasing them to a British Company. The Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee ol the Legislature in India would be the 
proper party lo examine the ciroumstances and find out whether it 
U advisable or neceHary to sell or lease a De^rtment, which is 
remunerative to the Government of India. This question further 
involves various agreeamnto with the Persian Ooveroment. Until 
they are completely clear and until othwr relevant ^ints are gone 
into with wneidwhle thoroughness. I hesitate to agree with my 
colleagues in the:r recommendation to sell this concern, ) 

8. 1 agree with my colleagues regarding their proposals for 

retrenchment. r 


Dklui ; 

The (fib February /$ SS . 


f 

PU^HOTAMDAS iWliURDAS, 
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IRRIGATION. 

Tba estiiaatea for expenditure and reoeipte ia 19S2’23 cotapate 
with tbe ro'Tised estimatee for 1921*22 and the actual expendituro 
and receipts in 1913*14 as follows 




Expenditom. 




Ss. 

Hs. 


1918-14, Aetnals 

1921- S2, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Bcdget Estimate 


14.20.000 

27.11,000 

24,06,000 

10,14,M0 

19,96,000 

20,09,«>0 

2. The expenditure is 
shown below ;— 

suMivided under the nudn heade 

— 


1913-14. 

192I-K. 

19^23. 

Working expeimes,., . 

Interrot on debt for which capital ae- 

coDDts aw kept.. 

Ott^ revenne expenditnro .. 

Constroction of irrigation works from 

^6TCDII6 rcc «a» 

fis. 

4,23.0(H} 

6,51,000 
83,(MM 

3,13,000 

Bs, 

J2,97,0(M 

9,39,000 

1,37,000 

3,38,000 

Ba. 

13.02,000 

9,51,000 

1,18,000 

35,(i0O 

Total 

»»a 

14,70,000 

27,11,000 

24,06,000 


3. IrrigabioQ ia a provincial subject and the above figures 
relate solely Irrigation works in areas under the jurisdiction of tbe 
Central Government. The more important of these are tbe irriga* 
tion canals situated in the North-West Frontier Province, the 
particulars of which are given in the following table :— 



Estiuates fob 1922-23. 

Hame of Canal. 

Capital outlay j 
to end of 
yrttt. 

QroM mceipts. 

Working 

expenses. 

Upper Swat Canal 

Lower Swat Canal 

Kahnl River Canal 

Pahatpnr Canal ... 


Ba 

9,92,000 

7,93,000 

2i00.000 

31,000 

Bs. 

7,88,000 

1,89.000 

8^(M)0 

71,000 

Total 


29,86,0(M 

1 10,86,{MM 
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4. The large inoreese oirfer the heed of working ezpensM 
from Eb. 4,23,000 io 1913-14 to Rb. 13,02,000 estimated far 
1922-23 \^e the table in paragraph 2) is mainly due to the fact 
that the Upper Swat Canal wee only opened for irrigation in an 
incomplete state in 1913-14. This prcgect has failed ae a pro¬ 
ductive work, the net receipts being insufficient to cover the 
interest ehwgee, bat it ie said to have had a valaaUe eivilising 
influence on the tribes of the Upper Swat. The Lower Swat and 
Kabul River Canals are both useful and remunerative works, but 
the reBulta of the Paharpar Canal have iMeii disappointing and the 
average annual loss on the working of this canal has been Rs. 
27,000. It has now been decided to abandon aboat 20 miles of 
the lower part of the canal, the control of the lemalnder being 
transferred to the district authoritiee, and It is expected that 
maintenance charges will be reduced and the canal will pay its way. 
We »e informed that, as the result of the establishment of irriga¬ 
tion on the Upper Swat and the transfer of the Psharpur Canal, 
it will shortly be possible to close down one out of three irrigation 
divisione and to effect a redaction of about Rs.40,000 in eetablieh- 
ment charges. 

6.^^ The balance of the outlay under “ Working expenses ” and 
under Other revenue expesditiire ” is inconed on minor works in 
Baluchistan, Ajmer and elsewhere. 

6. It is anticipated that the re<»ipte from Irrigation in 1923*24 
will amount to Es. 21,94,000, and the expenditure to Re. 22.28,000, 
the deficit under this head being thus reduced to Re. 34,000. 

7. expeniUure noi Merged to.resenne ,—It is anticipated 
tbat^ 1,30,000 only will be required for 1923 24 compared with a 
provision of Rs. 2,69,000 in the budget lor 1922-23. This expendi- 
tore is roquired for small improvements and extension of existing 
works and we made no recommendation. 


CONCLUSION. 

** aattcipated in 1023-24 in the expendi- 
lion »«»minead that the closing down of one iiiiga- 

'f’ d“o aaving of R». 40,000 effected, 

giving a loiai leoa^on of Rs, 2,18,000 



PART IV. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Tba estimsta for 1922-23. tociudiog a Bopplameotary eifcitnala 
for Es. 2,76,000, oomparea with the revised estimate for 1921-23 
aod the actaal expenditoi^ for .1913-14 as follows^ 

Ea. 

1913-14, Aotoal Ihcpeoditare ». 1,06.23,000 

1921- 22, Reviled Estimate 1,90,22,000 

1922- 23, Budget Eatimste ••• 1,98.67,000 


2 , This expeuditure is subdivided ooder the main beads showo 
helow — 


— 

1913-X4. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Goveroor-General and Staff 

10,63,000 

12,25,000 

z2.82.800 

Executive Council 

5,5o,coo 

5,40,000 

5.33.000 

Legislative Bodies 

1,71,000 

7,00,000 

8,50,000 

Secretariat .. .. 

Attached Officers 

Payments to Local Govern- 

34,05.000 
, 5.04>ooo 

64,52,000 

10,51,000 

70.31,400 

11,34,800 

mente 


50,000 

44,000 

Expenditure in Minor Ad- 




ministrations 

9,02,000 

2X.I3,<KX} 

22,12,000 

Deduct Lump cut made 



by Assembly ., 

* » 

• * 

5,44,000 

Add Supplementary Grant 

p V 

/ a « 

2,76,000 


65,95.000 

1.21,31,000 

1,28,20,000 

Expenditure in England at 


Rs, X5—£x 

✓ 

39,27,000 

68,91.000 

70,37,000 


X,05,22,000 

1,90,22,000 

1 

j 1,98.57,000 


We DOW deal with the vartoos maio heads nnd» whieb the 
acoouQt is divided. 


GoVERNOR-GeNSRAL AMD Stapp. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, JRavised ^timate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate •» 


Rs. 

10,03,000 

12.26,000 

12,82.000 


20(a) 
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3. In addition to eipenditwe included in the civil aitimataa 
the foiiowing expenditure in cooneotion with Hie ExeeUeooy the 
Viceroy’s eBtaWishmonts was borne on the military estimatea 
1922 23 ;^ 

Ba. 

Band eitablishments ••• ••• 1.22,000 

Bodyguard *•• **' *** 2,24,000 , 

Personal staff (iDcluding Military Secretary) 90,000 

His Iroellency the Viceroy has inform^ ua thai^ in view 
the present financial sitnatloD, he has given instructions to rodnro 
the estimate for bia bodyguard by 40,000 and for his band by 
Rs, 43,000, thus saving Bs. 82,(M)0 compared with the budget grants 
lor 1922-23. 

Executive Council. 

Rs. 

1913<14, Aetna! Expenditure ••• 6,60,000 

1921- 23, Revised Estimate ». 5,40,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ••• ... 5,33,000 


4. This expenditure indudes the mtanes td Members cl tbs 
Exeoative Council and their actual travelling expeusee. The 
Bengal Betrenohment Committee, of which our colieague Sir 
Rajendra Nath Muketj^c was Chairman, has suggested that Indian 
Members of the Bengal Executive CoQuoil might well receive a third 
lass salary than the European Members as the latter have greater 
expenses to meet, being away fiom their homes. 

Out eolle^ue thinks the recommendation of the Bengal Com¬ 
mittee might be equally applied to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General and at his request we draw attention to the 
subject. 

We are informed that, in the case of the residences allotted to 
the memberB of the Executive Council in Simla, the uniform fixed 
rent charged is not'in all cases on an economic basis and that there 
is a loss also incurred in respect of houses occupied by them in Dslhi. 
We understand that the question of revising these rents is under 
consideration. . 


Lkhsla^b Bodies. 

1913.14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ... 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... 


Re, 

1,71,000 

7,00,000 

8,60,000 
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5. The large Iccrease which has taken place in expenditure 
tince 1913-14 Is due to the appointment of full-time Presidents, the 
expansion of the Counciis, the longer eittings held under the 
reformed constitution, and the grant of more liberal allowances to 
members present in Delhi and Simla, The bulk of the increase is 
inevitable, but we feel that the matter reduction or otherwise 
in travelling and other allowances Is one that should be left to the 
Legislature, whose Membera for the most part, it must be borne in 
mind, are unpaid. 

Sbobetariat. 





Es. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

... 34,06,000 

1921-32, Revised Estimate 

... 64,62,000 

1933-23, Budget Estimate 

... 70 31,000 

6 . This expenditure is suh-divided among the various depart- 

meote as follows :— 





— 


1913-14. 

1921.22. 

1933-23. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Foreign and Folitica! 

»»« 

7,16,900 

10,40,500 

10,42,900 

Bloind 


3,24,400 

6,61,400 

6,41,800 

Legislative •» 


2,27,100 

6 , 66,200 

8,07,900 

Education and Health 

see 

2,73,900 

4,36,200 

4,70,700 

Finance (Ordinary) 


4,10,200 

6,74,600 

6,91,200 

Finance (Military) 

tea 

1,65,900 

6,06,800 

6,44,100 

Revenue and Agrkmlture 

2,44,800 

3,31,900 

4,36,8«1 

Commeree ... 


1 4 lA 1 HA 

1 4.98,600 

4,89,300 

lodoatries ... 


f OpWV|AlH/ 

\ 6 , 10,000 

6,90,400 

Army 


3,84,600 

6,19,900 

7,34,600 

PubUe Works 


3,21,100 

4.17,000 

4,82,700 

Totai. 

t«e 

34,06,000 

64,62,000 

70,31,400 


An endeavour was made to meet the lump eut d Rs. 6,44,000 made 
by the l,egislativ 6 Assembly under the head of *' Qenewd Adminis¬ 
tration ” by savings in the individual Secretariat departments and 
the attached offices, and these deportments and offices in eon^uence 
have reduced their estimated expenditure for the current year to 
about Rs. 4,31,000 below their original budget demand as sot out 
above and in the subsequent table for attached dBces, The nature 
of the reductions effected will he referred to under tue Lead of the 
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ni'p.kttioeiil concorned. A tHppleinpntory grant of RSt 2,76,000 was 
howftver neceesary si the reduction* made were lees than the out 
r.^qujrpd, aod moreover, additional staflf was necssaary for preliminary 
work done in India for the Eetrenchment Committee and some 
expenditure waa required lor, publicity propagauda work andertaken 
iti the provincoe oo behalf of the Central Government. 

7. Attention ha* been drawn both in the Legislature and tbe 
press to the fact that the alloeatioa of business among departments 
has not been modified to meet the altered relations between the 
Ceutml Onvernment and the Proyineee as a result of the Reforms 
and that In many cases the Secretariat of the Central Chryernmeat is 
being maintained at its ^e-reform standard and, in the cMe of 
some deptwbnents, augmented. Education, medical adminietration, 
agriculture, veterinary services and industries are now transferred 
Bukjeots under the Devolution Rules, and in consequence, the 
occasions for the exercise by tbe Central Government of its powers 
of superintendence, dlmotirai and oonftoi in respect of auch subjects, 
except iu so far as they affect the minor wlminieteatiohs, that is to 
say tbe administrationa which still remain directly under tbe ixmtrol 
of the Central Government have now been greatly reduced. We 
are chiefly concerned with the matter from the point of view of the 
economies which could be effected by a re-grouping of the depart* 
meats and a radiatribution of work consistently with the principle 
underlying the Retonus acheme sod we shall revert to this question 
shortly, after we have considered tbe expenditure of the individoai 
department as at present constituted. Wa shall first, however, 
refer briefly to a few general matters which affect all departments. 


8. The question of pay of establishments generally iucluding 
those of the superior staff ia dealt with under Pay aod AUowancee. 
As regards the eupenor clertcid estabUshmeut, we think that the 
pay, though liberal, is not excessive iu view of the responsible 
oharooter of the work done and the qualifications required. We ara 
informed, however, that the lower division clerks doing work of a 
routine character can attain a maximum pay of Bs* 360 per mensem, 
a very high rata compared with that prevailiDg in ProvioeiiU Secia* 
emaplo in the Punjab the corresponding maximum ia 
t “0®^ We meornmend that for future mruite the rates 
B oald be substantially reduced, and that where present incumbents 
are not qualified for more responsible work their promotion should 
be stopped at the existing efficiency bar. 


9. W« aJ^wtand that considerable reductions have been made 
Stni! Jeparta«nts during tbe ourrent year in their expen- 

filthw 00 oontingeows, wppliee, travelBog aliowsooes, telegrams, 
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etc., io order to meet the lump cut made bj the Asaembl;. It would 
appear, therefore, that there was considerable »tope for economy io 
this direotjoQ and we recommend that this class of expenditure shonld 
be carefully sorotinised with a view to its further reduction. Thus, 
we understand that there are at present some 1,200 peons jn the 
Government of India Secretariat and attached offices, a number 
based on a liberal scale fixed when the cost of persons was much 
lower and when telephonic and other communications were very 
limited. It is understood that a reduction of 25 per cent, in 
numbers been suggested which would save Ks. 75,000 without 
serious inconvenience, and we recommend that this reduction should 
be given effect to and also that the pre^nt dotlung scale should 
Im examined. liVe have, in dealing with individual departments, 
taken into accoust economies of the kind referred to io this and the 
two following paragraphs. 

10. The cost of the telegrams desi^tched by toe departments 
during 1921'22 was approximately Rs, 3,33,000, the heaviest 
expenditure being incurred by the Foreign and Political Depart* 
ment (Ra. 1,35,000), the Army Department (Rs, 60,000), and the 
Home Department (Bs. 54,000), Part of the iocrease which has 
taken place since 1913-14 is due to increased rates, bat we are of 
the opinion that a lai^e curtailment in the number and length of 
telegrams could be effected without any loss of effioiaDoy, We 
recommend that the provision for 1923-24 should be materially 
reduced. 

11. We are informed that the present annual cost of the Delhi* 
Simla move is approximately Es. 3,87,000, apart from incidental cost 
on account of Raisina conveyance charges, house rent and separation 
allowance. Wa think a aubetontial reduction shonld be effected 
by rastrietiog toe number of officers and the amount of establish* 
ment and records moved down from Simla. 

Wa now deal individually with the expend! toto of the existing 
departments. 

12. Fore^n ai^ FoHiieal Department^ 

Be. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure • 4« 7) 16,900 

1921- 22, Revmd Estimate ••• 10,40,600 

1922- 23, Budget ^timate ... 10,42,800 


This department htu proposed savini^ cd about Rs. 47,000 for 
J92S*24. The clerical astablishmsnt has increased from 102 before 
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tlie war to 103 at tlie present time. We have ascertained that the 
ratio of clerks to receipts and issues is high and we consider that 
establishment should be reduced to pre-war numbers, saving a 
farther Es 50 000. The expenditure in the current years budget 
contingencieB, Rs. 1,64,000. Inclades Re. 1,00,000 for postage and 
tdlegtttUks which we consider exceMiv© J we think the total exi^ndi* 
tare on contingencies for 1923-24 should be reduced by about one- 
third, OP say Rs. 60,000, The total reduction which we recommend 
together with tlw saving fs-opoeed the department is th^fore 
Rs, 1,47,000. 

13. Eom Dtpaiimeni — 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 3,24,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 6,61,400 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate •» 6,41,800 


Savings of about Rs. 42,000 will be effected by reductions pro¬ 
posed by the department: Though no large further savings can be 
secured, owing to the inoiease of work as the result of the Reforms, 
economies saving about Rs, 26,000 ean we think be made by reduc¬ 
ing the number of peons and the expauditi^ oa contingencies, 
travelling allowances, etc. 

The appointment of Inspector of Office Procedure, coeting Rs, 
30,000, was created on the recommendation of the Llewellyn Smith 
Committee to ra-organise office procedure in the Secretariat with a 
view to greater efficiency and economy. We understand that very 
little has so far beea done in this directioo, the officer having been 
dive^d to miKellaneoue duties. We have had evidence that the 
present procedure is in many ways defective and that both economy 
and ezp^ittoB could be secured by more business-like methods of 
disposal of receipts and in other ways. We consider, however, that 
this matter sh^d be taken op by the hea Is of the departiuents 
concerned in giving effect to our present recommendations, and that 
subuqueatly, after a reasonalde period, an officer of the Fiaanee 
Department should be deputed to examine the arrangements in 
force and the possibilities of effeoting farther economies in staff and 
other offi^ expenditure. If this course is adopted the continuance 
m the apiwintmenfc of Inspector of Office Procedure under the Home 
Daimrtme&t wfll he unnecessary. Ita aboUtiou will secure a saving 
u "8. 30,000, and we recommend that the budget for 1923-24 
fl«d atRa. 6,46,000, nvriug Bs. 97,000, Muding Rt. 
43,.00 propoied b? the departoeDt. 
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Rs. 

1913-24, Aciaal Expmditme 2,27,300 

1923-22, Revised Estimate ,. 6.56,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate .. 8,07,900 

Tbs eetablisbmSDt of this departmeot has Increased aities 
1913-14 as follows :— 




19I3’14- 

1922-23. 

Administrative staff 

e • 

•* 3 

30 

Clerical . . 

• • 

3« 

93 

Servants .. 

s s 

.. 62 

100 


Totai, .. 97 *03 

The Department attributes to increased work oonneoted with 
the Beformad CooDoila no less than Ba, 3,67,0(K) of the ioore^ is 
cost which has taken place. We consider, however, that the present 
staff, ^eoially the superior staff, is excessive, comprising as it does 
one Seccetar;, two Jmnt Secretaries, two Deputy Secretaries, two 
Officers on Special Duty, one Solicitor and two Assistant SoHcltore, 
We recommend that a Deputy Secretary should be dispensed with, 
saving Rs, 24,000. The Peace Treaty Branch and Local Clearing 
Office are temporary ot^ni^tioue arising out of the war, and, though 
the duties attaching to them are likely to continue for some time we 
consider that they should be amalgamated and one of the two 
officers dispensed with, saving approximately Bs. 20,000. As for 
the Solicitors* branch, we oodentand that a vacaimy is likely to 
occur within a year; occasion should then be taken to reduce the 
apimintmeDts to two, saving Ba, 15,000. Allowing for the abolition 
of these appointments, for a saving of Rs. 41,000 already effected 
by the department to meet the lump cut m^e by the Assembly, 
and for general reductions in peons, temporary establishment and 
other (mntingencles, we recommend that the budget for 1923-24 be 
6zed at Bs. 7,00,000, saving about Bs. 1,08,000. 

15 . Departmmt of Bdttcatim and 3«(dih — 

1913-14, Actual Expoiditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

2,73,900 

4,36,200 

4,70,700 
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In visv of the eseeotiel modifiefttion of tbs portion of the 
Central Government efj-a-^ the Provinoea nnder the Reformi 
Seheme to respeot of edoostioo and inedi(»l odnitnlstratloo, which 
are now transferred snbieets over which the GovemmoDt of India 
exercise a very limited control, we do not consider that there Is any 
jnstifi^tioo for the retontii^ o! the Educational CommiBafooer, the 
Boreao of Eduction, or the Central Advisotr Board, ermting about 
Bb. 1,00,000 or, indeed, for tbe continuance of the department as a 
eeparate entit;, We are informed tbat ^vings of Be. 17,000 bave 
bean effected in the eorrent year by the abolition of the Burean 
Edncstion and other minor economies, but we feel that the depart* 
ment is overst^ed f<ff the duties which it has to perform. We 
deal birther with the matter in eohstderfiig tbe larger eimnomles to 
be obtained by re-grouping departments, 

16. Finaw^ Dtpartmaat {Ordinary Branch )— 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expraditure .. 4 , 10,200 

1931 - 22 , Revised Estimate .. ■ 6 , 74.500 

1922 - 23 . Budget Estimate .. 6 , 91,200 


This department baa already effected reductions of IU> 36,000 
to meet the out made by the Legislative A^mbiy and of Bs. 67,000 
by the abolition of a |» 8 t of Joint Secretary, by the amalgamation 
of two branches ai^ by other economic, or, in all, Rs. 92,600. 
Allowing Iot further reductions in the number of peons which it 
may be possible to make, and in the cost of telegrams, etc., we 
rsMiniaend that the budget for 1923-24 should be fixed at Rs. 
6 ^ 0 , 000 , a saving, including what the dep^tment has already 
^ 1 , 01,200 compared with the original demapd for 


17 . Finance D^^artment Finance Branch)—^ 


®9^3“i4* Actual Exp^diture 

1921 - 22 , Revi^ ^iimats 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

1.55.900 

6 , 05,800 

6 , 44,100 


been greatly expanded since 1913-14 
^ cecurjDg effective check over expenditure throngh- 

of tbe Army in India. With a 
the of the variona adrainistrativo services <rf 

thnsa Haa/t shoold bs possible to effect a material reduction in 
He 4 i non t*^^^** chwgc^ The Financial Adviser bae aarrender^ 
Ks. 44,000 to meet tbe lump cut made by the Assembly, but we 
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ooosider tbsfc loTbb^ rednetioos in clerical and jBenial ateff and in 
contifenciesi eto., sboald be made. Ultimately a much larger 
reduction ebould be fKissiUa and, whfle we recognise that a consider' 
able amount o{ temporary work may result if our recommendations 
in respect of snay mSminietrstioD are given effect to, tbe question of 
farther economic sboald be kept steadily in view. In tliMe oircoia- 
stancBs we recommend that tbe budget for 1923-24 should not exceed 
Ss. 5,76,000. a saving of Bs. 69,000 on the o^dnal demand for 
1922-23. 

IS. Ssvenue and Agnculivin Deparimtnt 

Ba, 

ISIS'!4, Aotiial ^spenditura •» 2,44,800 

1921- 22, Bevi^d Estimate 8,41,900 

1922- 23, Bud^t Estimate 4,36,800 

The department has effected a reduction of Be. 24,000 in its 
original demand for 1922-23, but in view of the modified relations 
between tbe Government of li^la and the Local Governments under 
tbe Beforms Scheme in respect of land revenue, agriculture, civil 
veterinary and forests with which this department deals, we consider 
that there is no justification f(w its retention as a separate depart¬ 
ment. We ded with this question later in paragraphs 22—24. 

19 . Ccmmerce and Jndusiries Departments :— 

_ Commerce Industries 

Department Department Total 

Rs- Rs. Rs. 

1913-14, Actnal Ex^ditnre 3,46,100 .. 3.46,100 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 4,98,600 5,10,cx>o 10,08,600 

I92Z-23, Budget Estimate 4,89,300. 5.90,400 10,79,700 

/ 

In 1913-14 Commeioe and Industries formed a single depart¬ 
ment. The subjects dealt witii included posts and telegraphs and 
external emigration which have since been tranaferred to tbe Public 
Works and the Revenue and Agriculture Departments respectively. 
In 1917 to meet war requirements, the Munitions Boaid was created, 
which, when the war lame to an end, wm converted into the Board 
of Industries and Munitions. In 1921, no Munitions Board being 
required, tbe B(MU*d of Industries and Munitions was converted into 
a separate Department of Industries. It is doubtful whether at that 
time sufficient regard was had to the fwit that, under the Reforms 

21 
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gcheoe, the dewlopoeiit of indoetriee had been olaMified u a 
proviBciid tranaftTred eobjeot., sa?« io esses sa<* de^loptaenfc 

by central authority ie declared, by order of the Qo^roor General la 
Counoil made after consultation with the Local GoverameDte con¬ 
cerned, to he eipedient in the pnblio. interset. We understaiw that 
no euoh declaration has ever been m^o in reepect^of any industry 
The following table show* the increase is the admiDWteative and 
clerfoa! sfa^ (indudfng temporary staff) eiDce 1913-14 which has 
resulted from the separation of the departments 


ist APKn. 

1914 


ist Apsn. 1922 


— 



Commerce & 
Industry 

Commerce 

Industries 

Total 

Administrative 




staff 4 

4 

7 

n 

Clerical staff 65 

70 

74 

144 


The more Important subjects now dealt with by the Commerce 
Department are foreign trade, Merchant Shipping Act, porfa and 
harbours, customs, etc. There is little pro 8 i»ct of diminution ^ 
work except by delegation, and we believe that, In pre^nt cona¬ 
tions, great advanUgea coidd be seenred by faoeing the Secretariat 
proper from the tuBotions of detailed administrative control exercised 
by it In the past. In the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Customs are administered by the Treasury, and the Tariff in the 
former country by the Board Of Trade and in the latter by the Tariff 
Gommiesiouer and the Department of Cmumeroe. We otmsider that 
a similar ansmgement shoidd be adopted in India and we recommend 
that the scope of the present Board of Inland Revenue under the 
Ffnauce Department be enlarged tp Include Customs, Salt, Opium 
and also Ezeise and Stamps so far as the Central Gowroment is 
concerned with these subj^ts. Tariff would be odmlDiatBied the 
Departmeut responsfUe for Commerce as at present. This proposrf 
should make it pouiUe to eUmiaate a large amount of work in the 
Secretariat, and, though the saving effected in the Seeretstriat budget 
might be less than the cost of the new appointment, the balance wiB 
be more than covered by ecooomies In other directions. For examplsi 
the fact that the Bo»d will be the appellate authority for all eimtoma 
iMttere shOTld make it ie^bla toabdish the post of the Commi*' 
sioner of Cnstems at Bombay costing Es. 47 ,(WO annually and also 
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obviate claims which are dow beiog pot loiweid b; other Local 
GovNomeotB i(Hr work dooc bp their Boanla of Beveoae or 
Secretariat. 

The BO-o^wi ladasMes Departmeat at present admiofsters 
68 o 1<^, Miaes, Salt, the Explosives and Fetroisum Acts, Stationery 
and Printing, Patente and Designs, Faottsy aad Lsboar legislation, 
Stesna boilers, Stores and other minor matters, and any indastries 
which the GOTemor General In Gonnoil may order It to deal with. 
As raeotioaed in pan^raph 19, no such order has yet been passed. 
We consider that the work done by the Indnstrial lotelllgeaoe 
Section and the Labour Bureau could be disGOOtinued without 
Krious ineonvenieuGe, It is repieBsated that a certain amount of 
labour and other legislation is pending in the Immediate future, but 
tfaia could, in our (pinion, be more appropriately arranged for by 
placing an ofBcer temporarily on special duty than by making 
permanent additions to the establishment. 

We revert later to the fature organisaticm and cost of these 
departments, but it may be noted that the Commerce l^pariment 
made a reduction of Ba. 15,000 and the Industries Department of 
Be. 26,000 in the original demands for 1922-23 to meet the cut 
made by the AssemUy. 


20. Af^ Deparimeni — 

1913-14. Aotual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


• •• 

a«i 


Bs. 

3.84.600 
6,19,900 

7.34.600 


The establishment entertained by the Army Department baa 
expanded as shown in the following omnperative figures for 
administrative and clerical staff 


Permanent 

Tempor»y 


Ist AprU 1914. 
64 
10 

74 


Ist April 1922. 
62 
62 

114 


We are informed that the present strength of the dopartroont 
is only eight le» than it was during the (dimax of the war. ^ Expan¬ 
sion during the war was no doubt inevitable, but wo wmsider with 
a ratum to normal (»nsid8ratione an early reduction of ostobliah- 
msote to pre-war level shoald ’ be effected. This may not be imme¬ 
diately p(wiblo in view of the tomperary work which will probably 
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reeolt if oar reeommo&datioDS in respMt of Army administi^tion 
are given effect to^ bat we recommend that the eetabliebments be 
thereafter reviewed with the object ol very largely reducing the 
annual cost of the department. The department has already effected 
ecoDomiee of Ba. 40,000, bat we think that farther redaetioos 
should be poanble, e.g., in the marine,- establishment and army 
list sections, as also in the cost of peons and telegrams, the pr(^ 
vision lor postage and telegrams being Bs. 50,000^ and that the 
total budget for 1923-24 should not exceed Be, 6,50,0(^, saving 
Es. 84,000 including Es. 40,000 already surrendered by the 
department. 

21, P«Wic Works Departm ^— 

Bs, 

19I3-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 3,21,100 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate 4,17,100 

1922- 23, Eudget Estimate «— «•« 4,82,700 

Public Works in the Major Provinces is a provincial transierred 
subi^t, while irrigation, with which thie department also deals, is 
a provincial reserved subject in r^u:d to whi^ the powers of tiie 
Provinces have been largely ini^ased. We do not consider that a 
separate department of the Government of India is, in the circum- 
stances, required to ded with each qnestiona as ooncem that Govern¬ 
ment. We understai^ that a laige smonot of the work at picsent 
transacted by the department consists oi estate" work in connec¬ 
tion with the pn}perties of the Government of India in Delhi and 
Simla, the allotment of houses, etc., which could more appropriately 
be dealt with by local administrative officers than by a department 
of the Secretariat. A branch of the department deals with Posts 
and Telegr^hs uhninistratioo, which we propose shonld be placed 
under the CommunicsAiODs l^partment. 

22. Proposals for re-alfocaf&n of business amng Departmenis-~ 

Por the reasons already given we consider that the proaeat 
number of departments is excesrive and that eabs^Btial economfes 
will be secured by a redistribution of work. The Acwoith Com¬ 
mittee ret^miseiided tibat there should be a Member of Council in 
^ar^ of Commanicarione whose portfolio shoald cmnprise Eailways, 
Ports and Inland Navigation, Hoad Tronsport, so far as It is undsr 
the rontrol of the Government of India, and Posts and Telegraphs. 
We are informed that no conclusion has so far Imen reached on this 
prop^al, which will require soma slight modificarion in detell, as 
under the Eoiorms Scheme roads are a' provincial reserved subject. 
Assumingj however, that the principle li adopted aod that tht 
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Bailwa^B sod Posts and Tslegrspbs are pat under one Member o£ 
Ck>ODoil, we recoQuneod that the remuoing sulgeeta sow dealt with 
b; five ol tbe existing departments,* should be oonoeolrsted in two 
departments. In making this recommendation, we have taken into 
consideration the trapper the important beads of Cnstoms, Salt, 
etc,, to the control of the Board of Beveoua under the Finance 
JXepartment. If this.arrangement is adop^d, we suggest that tbs 
distribution of subjeote among the reconstituted dept^tments should 
be as follows:— 


Commerce Communications 

Department. Department. 

Shipping and connec- Kailways. 

ted subjects. P<»ts & Telegraphs 

Trade and commerce 
including tarifis and 
merchandise marks. 


Import and export 
regulations. 

Statistics. 

Labonr legislation. 
inter-provincLal migra¬ 
tion. 

Factori^ Act. 
International labour 
oraganisatioa. 
Petroleum and Explo¬ 
sives Acts. 

Patent^ deigns and 
copy-right. 

Legislatioa in zdatioii 
to steam boiiem ai^ 

■' electeicity, 

Xjfe Assurance. 
Actuarial work. 

Stores. 

Geology and Minerals, 
luting and Stationery 
Civil Aviation, and 
possibly, Meteorology 
Development of Indus¬ 
tries so fax as de¬ 
clared central. 


General 

Department. 

Eand Revenue. 
dvU Veterinary, 
Agriculture. 

Forests. 

Central Institute of 
Research in the 
above subjects. 
Botanical Survey. 
Famine. 

Control of foodstnfis. 
Public Works. 
Irrigarion. 

External em^ratioa. 
Survey of India. 
Medk^ Sendees and 
Public Health, 
Ztxdogy. 

Education. 

Libraries and Records 
C^asus. 

Archaeology; 

Museums. 

Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ecclesi^tical matters 


*OamiBerce, IndtuMies, Beveans and Agricalrare, Bdaeatica and 
Fohlio Works. 
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S3. Baiiws^a and Posts sod Tel^iraphs would, iuid» oqe 
proposal, form separate departmeots uuder one Member of CoaQoil, 
We consider that the detailed examination by the' Seoret^at of 
the proposals made by the Dtraetor-General of Posts-and Telegraphs 
eao be eUminated as at present is the (mse with the Hallways, and 
that the Heads of the two deptf tments should be empowend to 
submit direct to the Member of Counoil matters requiring the 
orders oi the Ghjvsrnment ot India, and to issue orders on behalf 
of Gtoreroment on proper saimtioa being obtained, the ^sent 
relations beii^ amende as may be necenaiy for the purpose. 
In Tiew of the fact that the funotions of the Member in charge 
would be limited to two departments only, he would be able to 
represent both the departments in the Assembly and thus lesre the 
heads of the departments miKs fr^dpra for the perfotmuioe 
tiieir' legitoate administratiTB duties which we mmaider extremely 
desirable. 

24. Xf oar pro^sals are adopted we consider that It ehonld be 
possible to limit the e<wt of each of the two i^onstituted depart* 
menta tp. not more than Bs. 6 or 6i lakhs a year. Under this 
arrangement the total cost of the Secretariat would cmmi^e as 
follows with theiprorisioo made in the current year (assuming for 
the purpose of simpUlying calculations that the whole of the lump 
out and eopplementaiy grant related til the Seoretaris^) 



Kzlating 

Original Sstimatea 

Snggeeted 

Pnipcsed EzpeDditai& 

Departments , 


for 1922'23, 

Departments. 


in 1923-24, 



Bs. Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Foreign and Political 

»«• 

M. 10,42,900 

• •• 

«•« 

... 8.95.000 

Home . .M 

• ft* 

... 6,41,800 

••a 

!»•« 

... 5,46,000 

Legislative ••• 

««* 

8,07,900 

••• 

«»• 

... 7,00,000 

Finance (Ordinary) 

•a* 

... 6,91,200 

«•« 


... 6,90,000 

Finance (Military) 


... 6,44,100 

••• 


6,75,000 

Army 

Saa 

... 7,84,600 


a «• 

»M 6,50,000 

Eduoation and Health 

••M 

4,70,700 

4.36,800 1 

Commerce ‘ 


1 

Revenue and Agnoulture 

• a* 



) 13.00,000 

Commerce 

Indastriea 

*aa 

>«• 

4,89,300 r 24,66,900 
e.90,400 1 

4.82,700-' 

General 

• A* 

J 

Public Works 

■ ee 



52.55,000 

Total original cetfmate lor I92£-2d 

... 70,31,400 Expansion of Board of 


Deduct lump cot made by the Aesembly ... 5,44,000 

Bevenae and staff 

1 , 00,000 



64,87.400 


Total 

... 63,65,000 

Add supplementary gront 

• as 

... 2,76,000 Proposed saving 

••• 

14,08,400 


Total 67,63,400 



67,68.400 
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Even allowing for the proposed expansion of the Board o! 
EaveBoa there will be, under onr proposal^ an annoal saving d 
Re. 14,08,400, and we believe that, by a pedistnbntion of enlgects 
on the lines, wbioh we have indicated, this can be readily secured. 

Attached oByrcBS, 


Bb. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 5,04,000 

1921-22, Revised !^tiaiata ••• 10,51,000 

1923-24, Budget Estimate — 11.34,800 


26. This expenditure is sub-divided as follows: 


Staff Selection Board •«4 

Information Bureau 
Cenkal Intelligenee Dept. aa* 

Keei^r of the Records aas 

Translation Department a*4 

losp^stor-Genend, Iirigatitm 

Total 

26. Staff Selectum Boards 
1913-14, 

1921-22, Revl^d ^timate 
1922*23, Budget Eetimate 


1913-14 

1921-22 

1922 23 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

mi 

22,000 

22,800 


89,000 

1,02.300 

3,67,000 

7.66.300 

8,08,000 

73,800 

96,400 

1,15.200 

8.600 

8,000 

8,100 

64,700 

80,300 

78,400 

6,04.000 

10,51,000 

11.34,800 




Rf. 



A’fl 

••a 

••• 

22,000 

*«s - 

««e 

22,800 


The emt of the Bom^ In the curront year la now estimated 
at lU. 27,000, and receipts from examination fees at Bs. 16,730. 
Next year there is unlikely to be any examinatioii, bat it is proposed 
to provide Rs. 9,600 in the bm^t to meet possible requirements, 
saving Rs. 13,300. It is probably desirable that there should be an 
institatiOD of this rort to recruit ftff the Secrotariat, but when the 
Board again fully functions, an endeavour should be made to render 
it entirely self-supporting. 


27. Centrid Bwemu cf Infirmatim — 


1913-14, 

1921- 22 Revised f^timata 

1922- 23, Budget Estimt^ 


■et 


Be. 

m 

89,000 

1,02,300 


••• 
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Sino6 the budget was psssedi extra allotments aggregating 
Bs. T8,0Q0 over the budget estimates of 1922 23 have been made. 
The Bureau has only been aanctioned on a tempera^ footing and we 
make no recommendation. 

28. Qentr(A InteUigmet 

1913-14, Aotaal Expenditure «• 3,67,000 

1921- 22, Beytsed j^timale •a* -««• 7,66,300 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate »• 8,08.000 

'The cost of the main Bureau in the current year was estimated 
at Bs. 6,65,000. Eductions of Es, 1,20,000 have already been 
given effect to Md furtbmr savings will be made next year, reNiIting 
In a total saving of Bs. 1,68,000. The Finger Print Bureau coating 
Be. 84,000 and the Questioned Documents Section costing 
Bs. 59,000 are, we understand, maintained lai^y in the interesto 
of the Provinces. We are informed that most of the Lc^al Govern- 
meuts are not willing to contributo towards the cost of these 
branches and we think that if arrangements cannot be m«ie to 
recover the full cost of tbeir services they should be abolished, 
saving a further Bs. 1,43,(HIO, or Bs. 3,01,000 in all, 

39, fe«pcr n/ Me Ee&trds tM ffowrnmenf af /aiia— 

Be. 

1913-14, Aotoal l^penditure *.« 73,800 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate 96.400 

1922- 23, Budget Intimate .» ••• 1,15,200 

A small reduction has been made in the staff, saving Bs. 2,000 
we do not recommend farther redoetions for the present, as it is 
proposed to employ the staff for the elimination of useless rraords, 
which will have the advantage of setting free valuable accommoda- 
tioo in Calcutta. The intontioo is to move the remaining records to 
Delhi when accommodation can be provided there, and a considerable 
further reduction in expenditure should then be pjssible. In the 
meantime steps should be taken to see that the work of elimioatioB 
is speeded up so that tiie staff may be reduced uid the a^mmodap 
tfon freed as soon as 

30. Insps^or-SeBevo? <3f Irriffoiton— 

Bs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 64,700 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate "• 80,300 

1922- 2^ Budget Estimate 78,490 

21 ( 4 ' 
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We ttuderstend that} a saviDg irf Ba> 29,(H)0 has eliwdy l^asn 
effected tnaialy l>y tbe abolildon of tbe appoiottnenb of ABsistanfe 
loepeotor Geperal. We do not tbink, however, that tbe ootstmuanoe 
of a fdl-time appointment of Inspeetor-General ta joetffled now that 
Irrigation is a pravineial sabjeet, over which the Lood Qo^rnmente 
exerciee large powara. It is always open to tbe Ooverameot of India 
when they require advl^ on an important inigation prefect, either 
to place an officer temporarily on special dui^ or to appoint a com* 
mittee, obtainiog tbe necessary officers on loan from the Provincial 
Gbveroments. We r^mmend, therefore, that tbe appointoient 
should be abolished, making tbe total saving Bs. ?8,400* 

Payments to Local Govbbnmsnts foe cost of work done in 

THEIR S^ETASIAI^. 



Bombay. 

Madras. 


Be. 

Bs. 

1913.14, Actual Ex^nditure 

... m 

m 

1921-22, Bevtsed Estimata 

... 20,000 

30,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

•*> 14,000 

30,000 


■31. The payments to the Bmnbay Government are in respect 
of passport administration and are more than eoanterlMlanced by 
receipts. 

The Madras payments represent remuneration Tot du^es in res¬ 
pect d central subjects performed by tiie Madras S^et^at. We 
understand that some eduction may be effected next year owing to 
the appointment of a full-time Commissioner of Income Tax. Several 
claims by Local Governments for substantial sums have been brought 
to our uotiee, and if these am pr^ed, it will be advisable for tbe 
Central Government to consider wither more economic^ arrange- 
ments eanod be made for e»rying out snob duties by some agency 
of Its own. 


Minor ADMiNrmAtTON& 


Be. 

*” 9,02,000 
... 31,13,000 
22,12,000 


1913-14, Actual Ex^aditora 

1921- 22, Bovu^ Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


• •e 
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32. This expaodituni » nd)>divided as follows ;— 


—— 


1913-14 

1921*22 

1922-23 



Bs, 

Be. 

Bs. 

North-West Frontier Province 

5,93.000 

17,27,000 

17,38,000 

Delhi 

• •• 

1,86,000 

2,61,000 

3,16,000 

Coorg ... 

• »€ 

61,000* 



Ajmer-Merwara ••• 

*a« 

70,000 

1,17,000 

1,49,000 

Central India 

••• 

3,000 

8,000 

9,000 



9,02,000 

21,13.000 

22.12,000 


North'Wed fironHer Proems, 

Bs. 

1913*14, Actual Expenditore «. ••• '5,93,000 

1921*23, Revised Estimate ••• ••• 17,27,(X)0 

1922-23, Budget Estimate ••• . ••• 17,38,000 

33. There has bees a re-cIassifioatioQ of expenditure since 
1913-14 and the above figures ate therefore not strietly oomparable. 
So far as we can ascertam, the approximate expenditure in 1913-14 
rorrespooding to the figures shown for later years was Rs. 10,53,000. 
The estimate for 1922-23 rapreseuts the net amount after deduction 
of Bs. 2 lakhs as a portion of the lump oat made by the L'gisIstiTa 
Assembly in the estimates of this Administration Wc understand 
that the local Itetreochment Committee appointed to exami :;i the 
expenditure of tire Korth-West Frontier Frovioim has recommended 
a reduction of Bs. 2 lakhs including minor reductions alreadv 
effected. We recommend that tite budget for 1923-24 should not 
exceed the redaoed estimate of the oanent year, namely 
Bs. 17,33,000. 

Vem 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure ••• “• 1,85,000 

1921*22. Bevlsed ^timate •.* 2,61,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate •a« •«» 3,16,000 

*Bs, 51,000 stowa agai&tt OCMi^ in 1918>14 represents expe&ditare now 
oUMified auto another heed. 
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34. We aaderstsnd that a rednctloQ of Bs. 2,000 bas beea 
effected usder traveUiog allovaDoas aod coptio^ciea fur the Chief 
CoTDBoisBioner’s estaWishmeDt and of Ra. 24,000 under district 
chargee. We consider that • the municipality should be required to 
pay entirely for the cost of their oira Secretary, sanog Bs. 6,000, a 
total reduction of the 1922-23 estimates of 32,000. The ad¬ 
ministration is relatively expenuve for »> sumll an area, but the 
eonstitutionsl ^itios appears to require the retentioD of both the 
Chief Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner. 


Ajmer-Mertsara 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expei^iure .. .. yo.ocm 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 1,17,000 

1922- 23 Budget Estimate . 1,49,000 

35. It is proposed to effort economies of Be, 8.600. We re* 
commend that the budget for 1923-24 should not exceed Bs,l,40,000 
Bsviog 9.000. 

Cental Jfidta. 


Rs. 

t 9 i 3 *i 4 » Actual Expmiditure. 3,000 

IQ21-22, Revised Estimate . S.ooo 

1922-23, Budget Estimate .. .. ., 9,000 


36. This expendituie is mainly incurred on the administratiou 
of the Manpur Pargana r this yields a revenue of Es, 26,000 and no 
reduction appean to be feasible. 


EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND 


2913-14, Actual Expenditure 
i9ii~i2i Revised Estimate 
1922-23, Budget Estimate 


261,&K> 

459.400 

469,100 


37. This expenditure may be sub-divided as follows 

1913-24 j 1921-22 1922-23 


India Office (net expenditure 
High Commissioner (net expendi¬ 
ture 

Managemmt of debt 
Leave allQwan<»s, ete. (incurred 
m resi»ct of Indian establisb- 
m^t undw head General Ad. 
Admmistratton), 


193.900 

Ril 

61, zoo 
6,800 



Total 


261,800 
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The above figures' re^eeeot expenditure of the India 
Office sod High Goramiaaioner under ‘Genera] Admioletration' on];» 
The following table summarises the givss expeudltuce of Uie two 
offices under the various sc^unt beads X'^- 


igi3'X4, Actual Expeuditore 
I92i>22, ReviMd Estimate 
1922-23, Budget Estimate 


India Office 

High Com- 
misstoner 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

206,836 

Nil 

206,836 

365 > 8 oo 

279,000 

644,800 

280,400 


533.300 


It will be seen that the api^iotment of High CommissioDeT 
has very materially iuereas^ the cost of the Home Administration. 
It will be TODveuient, at this pointy to refer briefiy to the questioiie 
of policy which have given rise to the present division of work and 
which determine the inddeo(» of <K>st ^ between the Indian reve¬ 
nues and the British Exchequer. 

38. The appointment of a High CommissioDer for India was 
(treated in 1920-21 under the provisions of section 29-A of the Govt, 
of India Act. The Joint Select Committee in their report on the 
Government of India Bill, when this was l^fore Parliaireat, observed 
that the clause providing for this appointment “carded out the 
recommendation of Lo^ Crewe’s Committee to appoint a High 
Commissioner for India ^ be paid out of Indian revenue who will 
perform for India iunotions of ^enoy. as distinguished from poHtiral 
foaotioDs, anslt^ous to those now performed in the offices of the 
High Commissioners of the Dominions”, 

On the Ist October 1920 all duties undertaken in the India 
OBi<» connected with the Store Department and the Indian 
Students’ Department and certain minor matters were tran^erred 
to the High Commissioner, and further transfers of work were made 
on the 1st April 1921 and ist April 1922. 

39, Goueurrently with the provision for the appointment of a 
High Commissioner, the Government of India Act as revia»i 
provided that *'tbd sal^y of the Secreta^ of State disaU Im paid 
out of moneys provided by Puliament, and the salmes of his under- 
eeoretaries and any other expenses of his Deputment may he paid 
ont of the revenues of India, or out of monaya provided by Parlia* 
ment”, and similarly, that the salarms and aUowBQces of the 
members of the (^nnoU of India may be paid from either of these 
Bourees. A Committee appointed to consider the allocatton of the 
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balance of the expenditnre of the India OflSce, after toansfer 
eertdn of its factions to the H^h CommlsBioiier, ttoommended 
that:— 

(t) the salary of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
as well ae the «lary of the Secretary of State be 
definitely placed on the British Parliamentory vote ; 

(it) in the case of the remaining expenditure a distinction be 
drawn between the charges incidental to the political 
and administntive duties of the Sacretuy of States 
acting as a Minister, and the agency bosineas still 
conducted I? the India Office on behalf of the Indian 
authorities; and 

(itt) that under this arrangement the British Treasury be liable 
for (n) ti» sallies and expend (and ultjmately pensions) 
of offimsls and other persons engagml in the politick 
and administrative work of the office as distinct from 
the agency work, and (6) a proportionate share deter* 
tnin^ with i^ard to the distinctioD laid down in (a) 
of the cost of muDtenance of the India Office—the 
exact sum payable under (a) and (5) respectively to be 
determined by agreement between the Secretary of 
State and the Treasury from Ume to time. 

Detailed csIcnIatioDs to give effect to this settlement were 
worked out by a de^tmental committee which recommended that 
for a period of five years from the Ist of April 1920 the Treasury 
should make to the India Office an annual lump sum contribution 
whiidt would remain toustant for that period. Details of the recom* 
mendatioDB of the Committee are giveu in Appendix A, 

40. In pursuance of these recommendations, the saleuries of the 
Secretary of State and Parliamentery Under-Seoratary are now 
chained on the ParUamentary votes and a gitiat4n*aid in respect 
(ff the India Office ie made by the Treasu^. The granMn-aid for 
1920-21 was, In the first Instance fixed at £72,000 on the basfr of 
the 1920-21 estimates > but later in the year, on the basis of e 
revised estimate submitted by the India Office, it wm fixed at 
£36,000 pw annum for the period 1920-21 to 1324-20. 

Subsequently, in the course of 1921-22 as a result of a reduction 
in the rate of ‘ bonus' due to the fall in the cost of living, the 
Secretary of State in Council offered to relax the agreement to the 
extent of oonoading to the Imperial revenues a ptopmrtiODato shsie 
of any economy that could efftoted iu the estimates for 1922-23 
u compared with the figures on wbiob the subsidy was based. This 
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resalted io the graQt-iS'aid being reduced to J&l 13,500, whieh wa« 
distributed among the mala acmjuut heada as follows;— 


Gross Contri- 

CTpraiditure. bution. 

i I 

General Admloistxatiou ,. 252,700 101,400 

Audit .. .. 13,700 5,8 to 

Staticneiy and Frintmg .. 14,000 6,300 


Net 

expenditure. 

i 

151.300 

7.900 

7,700 


Total 


280,400 113,500 166,900 


This radnction did not take full^ into account the re.orgaDisa' 
tioa of the eBtabUshments then eontemplated in the India OffiM 
on the lin^ laid down for the administrative offices of the British 
Government. We have asoerteined tba^ if allowance were made 
for this, the grant-iD'ald would he fixed at a sum of £123,000, 
representing a saving of £8,500 to Indian revennea. The l^easo^ 
will no doubt ag^ to the revision in the same way that they 
accepted the rednced contrihutlon offered by the India Office as 
stated above. 

41. We recommend in this eonnection that the question of 
expediting the transfer to the High Commissioner of the remaining 
agency suhleots still administered by the India Office he considered 
with & view to effecting soch transfer, if ^^actieable, before the 
termination of the present settlement with the Treasury. 

Under section lO-A of the Government 0 ! India Act the 
Secretary of State in Gounofl has power to regulate and restrict 
the exercise of the powers of soperintendeora, direction end eontro! 
vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State In 
Council. We recommend that the Sec»tary of State in Council 
and the Government of India should examine whether any mioOT 
references which have now to be made to the Secretary of State in 
Connef] cannot be dispensed with so as to reduce work both In 
England and in India. 


INDIA OFFICE. 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

India Ofk0 

i 

i 

i 

General AdministratHm .. 

193,900 

331,600 

252,700 

Audit 

7,440 

16,400 

13,700 

Stationery and Trinting •. 

5496 

17,800 

14,000 

Total iHOiA OmcB .. 

206,836 

^5,800 

280400 
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• 42. General Jiministratim — 

Tbe BBtimate tat 1922-23 loeliideB £197,200 for Balaries, from 
wbiob must be dedooted £7,000 oo accoatifc of staff transferred to 
the ffigb CommisBioBer oq the 1st April 1922. 

The eost of sdariM inelades £61,600 for boans Imsed on the 0 (Mt 
of Imcg index figure of 100. This figure baa since fallen. On the 
other baod, we are ioformed hf the India Office that the ra>organii«> 
tioD of estahliebmenta pravioosl; mentioaed, will, after allowing 
for a fall in the bonus Index to 85 at the time when this estimate 
was mc^e, involve increasal exj^aditure of £12,500 on the basis 
of the establishments at present authorised. 

43. Exdusive of work transferred to the High Commissioner's 
Office, there has bran an increase under saluies, including bonus, 
of about £S6,0(K} or 74 per cent, of which £67,000 has (Knarred in 
the CorrespondsDoe Departments and in the Aoooantant-Geoersls 
Department as shown by the figures below :— 



Correspond^ob 

Departments, 

Accountant Genbrai’s 
Department. 


Numbers 
of staff. 

Cost. 

Numbers 
of staff. 

Cost. 

191344 

.71 

£ 

29,”68 

62 

£ 

19,833 

1922>23 

152 

70,626 

154 

46.024 

loorease ». 

81 

40,558 

92 

26,191 


aee expected that the devolution which has 

mSJh refleeted In a substantial 

off by a large 

i“d in tl MO? o» ft? introduction of the Beforms, 

Departments, by a« 

sation of tbe^Indian **!*® ***■» iMludifig the re-»ga^ 

nartifialap no» .) ** Military Serrices, changes in regulations (in 
pMt.cul.r. ps, .„d p„„„„ J ,„pl„ 
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J"™"' '>• 't*- Thi, work 

•boald. h<,.«TM. now tend to d.olino. Tht 4oeonotan>-Qen”d 

8 xi»efa dorin? tba iKwraa of 1923-24 to effect radnetioDB in Ms etaff, 
isviosr approximately £6,000. We recommend that thia reduotion 
ebonld be expedited and that the eavfpg be given effect to in fcbe 
1923-24 bodget. 


We ere informed that tba Military Department, where the 
pnmbew have risen from 17 costing £6,378 in 1913-14 to 67 costing 
£ 20,000 in 1922-23. expeoto to be able to i^noe its staff eobstan. 
tiaily in 1923-24. We recommend that these reductions, saving 
epproximately £7,500. should be similarlv expedited. Two pre-war 
departments, naraelv. ^Judicial and Public,’ and 'Revenue and 
Statfstios’ with a staff of 17 coating £8,757, have since the war been 
expanded into three departments with a staff of 41 eostlng £21,655, 
namely ‘Judicial and Public’, *Tndnstriea and Overseas*, and 
Commerce and Revenue’. We consider that these departments 
should again be reduced to two in number and economies of not 
less than £5,000 effActed. ConsideiRble raduetions of w<»k are plso 
anticipated in the Financial Departmento, the number of raferaoces 
received having fallen from 3,229 in 1921 to 2,700 estimated for 
1922. Tba Department Is mrking a reduction of one offi(»r and 
one clerk, but we think that. In view of the falling off in work, a 
reduotioD of not ten than £'2,(K)0 00 their p^sent year’s estimates 
should be made. 

44. As regards other officers, a saving of about £1,000 win 
be effacfed by the substitution of an appointment of Aasistant 
Dnder-Seoretary of State for that of Controller of Finance, and 
we iwsomtnend that the appointment of Information Officer be 
abolished, saving a further £ 1 , 000 . 

The typing staff of the office has increased since 1913-14 from 
18 costing £1,366 for a total (derioal staff of 278 (excluding 96 in 
the Store Depot), to 70 costing £10,281 for a staff of 429 in 
1932-23, We are informed that it is proposed to leduee the 
number to 66 wblidi shimld effect a saving of approximately 
£3,200. The number of messengers and labourers has in¬ 
creased from 76 o(»tiog £7,962 before the war to 86 c(»tiog 
£16,703 at the present time. We consider that some reduction 
should be made and a farther saving of £ 1,000 effected, 

45. There has tman a large increase In expenditure on tele- 
22 
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grams, oontiogmioies sod misoaHaneons itoms as shown by the 
{ollowing figures:— 



Telegrams 

Office contm- 

Postage to 
India and 


to. India. 

genaes. 

Miscellane- 


'£ 

i 

OU 3 . 

£ 

I 913*14 

.. 3»900 

14.800 

800 

1921*22 

.. 17,000 

40,900 

3.700 

1922-23 

.. x6,ooo 

35.000 

4,500 

Id tbe case of telegrams we are 

informed that a 

large propo^ 


tioQ of fche inoreass is due to post-war uusettlemeut aud may be 
expected to diappear with the retem of more stable rauditioDa. 
Thus the aTei%e of the monthly a^oanta paid for tbe first six 
montba of tbe oarreot year shows a falliog off as compared with tbe, 
oorrespondiog period of the previous year from £ 1,300 to 900 . A 
further aaviog of 40 par cent, in cost is antiolpated from tbe Intro* 
duction now taking pUuw of imw codes and ciphers. We reeoto- 
mend therefore that the ptavisiou should be lodueed by £10,OM and 
the budget for 1923>24 fixed at £ 6 , 000 . The increase in olSoe 
eoDtingendes in tbe current year is partly due to the incTuslon of 
certain special items, e g., the repairs of the India Office which had 
been unduly delayed owing to the war, adyerti^ments for tbe 
large issues of India stock which have taken ple^e, and the increas¬ 
ed cost of telephones. We recommend that the budget for 1923-24 
should be limited to £ 25 , 000 , saving £10,000. 

46 , If them recommendations are adopted, the total net 
reduction under General Administration will be £ 48,700 arrired at 
as follows 


Increase in graat-in-aid 

Traimfer of staff to <^ce of High Cmamis^onm' 
Accountant-General’s DepMtoent 
Correspondence Departmm)t8 
Other establidinmnts ,, ^ * 

Tdegrams contio^aides and miscelUm^s 


i 

8,500 

7,000 

6,000 

14,500 

5 , 2 <«> 

20,000 


Less cost of re-wganisation., 


61,200 

12,500 


w 48.700 

MtMtunate for General Administra- 
tiou should be reduced from £ 1 , 61,300 to £ 1 , 02.600 for 1923 - 24 , 
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47 . AudU^ 


Gross Ex- 
penditore. 


ContribnUon 
from British 
Treasury. 


Net 

Expenditure. 


I 

1913-14 .. , 7.440 

1921- 22 .. 16.400 

1922- 23 ... 13,700 


i 

* • 

10,200 

5 . 8 <h> 


£ 

7400 

6.200 

7,900 


This estabUshmenfe audits the accounts of the High Commls- 
sioser as veil as those of the India Office and the inoreasB io 
establishment from 20 ial 913-14 to 31 at the present time is attribu¬ 
ted to increase of vrork both io volume and complexity. While we- 
do not recommend any immediate reductloQ, the failing off of work 
io other sections of the office should enable a reduetion to be made 
in tbe ooat of this de^rnttment, and we reoommead that the 
establishmeDt be further reviewed a year hence. 


48 . StaUofury and Priniing~~ 


— 

Gro% Expmi- 
diture. 

Contribution 
from British 
Treasury. 

Net Expen¬ 
diture. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 

5.496 

.. 

5.496 

1921-22 

17,800 

9,100 

8,700 

1922-23 

14,000 

6,300 

7,700 


There bu recently l^n a eontideraUe fall in pri(»e and steps 
have been taken to eeonomise Imth in printing and stationery. We 
recommend that tbe net budget lor 1923-24 should !be fixed at 
£ 5 , 000 . This saving will aocrae in the “Stationery and Printing” 
estimates, 

Biub Coumissioner. 

1913-14. 1921-22. I 92 ** 23 - 

£ £ £ 

Genwal Administration • • Nit 274,000 264,900 

Stationery and Minting • • . Nn. 8,000 


ToTAt High Commissioner .. 279,000 272,900 

49 . Gtnertd jfdmu^raim — 

The above figures ere gross figures. The net estimates for 
gsneral Adroinietralfioa ara arrived at at followi j—• 
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1922-23. 

Gross Expenditure .. - - 274.000 264.900 

Deduct surchaige for departmental 
expoises on— 

(a) Stores for Posts and Telegraphs 

and State Railways .. 65^0 70,000 

(b) Siwes for I^rovmciai Govenun^ts xo.ooo 25,000 

Ket Expenditure .. 199,000 169,900 


The High Commissioner has informed ue that io his revised 
estimates imr the cvurent you it will Im necessary to make an 
additfonal provision of £6,300 on aooonnt 0 ! transferred staff, etc, 
This will be more tiian set off by savings of £1,600 in respect o! 
boQTis, £600 for supervision 0 ! stamps, and £9,600 in the wages of 
labowers and other Store Department charges, the net saving thus 
being £6,200. In addition to this, a further reduotion of £3,000 
is M9tici|»ted for 1923-24. We think, however, that eome forthra 
economies might be effected. In our opinion the Mechsnioid 
Transport Detartment costing £1,7 88 should be dispensmi with: 
The total charges under supervision of stamps after the reduction of 
£600 mentioned, are £10,800, which, compared with the total 
estimated expenditure on stamps of £281,600, is high. Arrange¬ 
ments have now beau made for the transfer to the General Post 
Office of the etaff employed in the supervision of manufacture of 
stamps, and we consider that endravour should be made under the 


revised ai^ngemento to secuie a further reduetiou. 

The work of the Indian Students’ Department^ costing £4,400 
in salaries and £4,6(K) for other items apart from overhead charges, 
is carried cut entirely Iot Local Qov^mmento an.! we consider that 
if this work is to eoDtinue in any form, recoverfes of the full amount 
should be made, saving £8,900. 

The cost of the oollection of income-tax for the Home Govt, is 
estimated at £1,000. We do notcoiwider that this is a proper oba^e 
agtiost the Indian Govt,, and we understand that negotiations are in 
progress with a view to effecting a recovery irom the Home Govt. 

expenditure on eontiDgenoles and postage and telegrams to 
and redactions of at least £1,600 and 
£600 resnectively effected nnder these heads. 

*. £16.000 in respect of the additions 

o be Inman Store and the equipment and deooratioa of 46, 
Grosvenor Garfen^ are non-reourring charges and will not appear 
in the next year’s Imdget. 

* I®ot>08aI isatpresent undereonsider* 

sUoa for oharginj Local Gqywomwtt for the work done for tb«o 
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in isBoing leave, pa; and pensloos, The proposed charge of one per 
cent, on the atnounts disbursed appears prima/ode to be reaKisable 
and would jield about £10,800 ^r annuia. 

With these modificatioos, there would be a reduction of aboQt 
£52,000 in the estimates'for Qeoeral AdmisistratioD, and we consider 
that the net budget for 1923-24 should be limited to £118,000. 

50. StaUonery end Pninfinp— 

A saving of £2,000 in the budget esdmate of £8,000 is ex¬ 
pected in the current year sod a similar saTlog ribouid be taken 
under the Stationery and Printing head in 1923-24. 

61. Purchase of Stores— 

Complaints have been made to ns by nearly all Departments in 
India of the delay enteiled In complying with their Indents lor stores 
obtained from Eogland, and examples have been given to oe of the 
inordinate time taken to place orders after receipt of indents. 
These delays make it necessary for Departments to hold large atoe^ 
in eausess of their immediate xeqnirements—in many cases li years’ 
stock—^and causa a great loss to Government by deterioration, cost 
of storage and look-up of capital. We recommend therefore that 
the whole position be thoroughly reviewed by the High CommiisioaCT 
in onier to expedite eompliaoce with indents, 

52. On the other hand, the High Commissioner has drawn <Mir 
attention to the fact that indentors frequently tie his hands by 
restrictine him, in spite of bis protests, to a particular manufacturer 
or source of supply. This inevitably connotes the payment of bigbsr 
prices than would otherwise be necessary, and the High-Commissioner 
has furnished us with several instances where large suras of money 
have been lost both to the Central and Frovinoial Governments as 
the result of such restrictions and also by indectjrs oondueting initial 
negotiations with the representatives of particolar Srma. These 
praoticee are gr^tly to be depreoated and we racommend that orders 
be passed strictly prohibiting them. Private coramanications between 
indentors and suppliers should also not be permitted. 

53. At the request of our colleague, Mr. Dalai, we note that 
he took no part in onr discussions regarding the India OiSod and the 
High ConunUeioner for India. 

Manag^bmt of Debt. 

i 

Actual Expenditure .. «. 61,100 

1921-22, Revised Primate .. .. 71,200 

1922*23, Budget Estimate .. .. 109,000 

54. This expenditure iocludes, apart from the normal chargee 
lor the mansgem.Qt of debt, certain charges for the ieene of new 
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sterling lonos sod also an additional charge for the ^recent introdn^ 
tioD of the transfer of India stock by deed. We are iniormed that it is 
proposed to transfer expenditure on ** tnanagement of debt ’ to the 
‘interest* head where it will be more appropriately shown ; there will, 
therefore, be a reduction of .£109,000 under the General Administra¬ 
tion head and a corresponding increase in the estimates for Interest.* 
Leave Alu}WAHOSS, etc. 

1913-I4, Atonal Expenditure •. ... 6,800 

1921-32, Revised Estimate .. • • 38 » 3 oo 

1922^3, Budget Estimate .. .. 38,000 

55, This expenditure is dependent on the number of officers 00 
leave It not tluretere susoeptiblB of reduction. The incr^se shown 
under thia bead is putiy due to a re-arraogement of tbe aceounte. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Baviag reviewed the ezpenditaie under tbe head of General 
Administration we recommend that— 

(1) the Railway Department and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department be grouped in a single portfolio, that the activities of 
certain departments be curtailed, and the remaining subjects dealt 
with by them be coucentrated in two departments, namely the 
Commerce Department and the General Department, on tbe lines 
set out in the table in paragraph 22, the total cost of the Secreteriat 
being restricted to Rs. 63,55,000, a saving of Rs. 14,08,000. 

( 2 ) the appolntu^ot of Ingpector-GteneraJ' of Irrigation be 
abolished, and the functions of the Central Intelligence Bureau 
ourtaikd, and a saving of Rs. 3,95,0(K1 effisotod in the eoat of the 
** Attached Offices’*; 

( 3 ) a reduction oi Rs. 40,6(M be made in expenditure in the 
Minor AdmioistrationB; 

(4) the grant-in-aid from the Trea 8 at 7 to the cost the 
India Office be reviewed, and tim net cost of that office be redimed 
by £48,700 under the head General Administration and £2,700 
under Stationery and Printing; 

(6) the arrangemeots for the purchase ol stores by the High 
Commissioner be reviewed as indicated in parc^frapbe 61 and 62 ; 

(6) the net cost of the High Commissioner’s Office be reduced 
by £62,000 under General Administration and by £2,000 under 
Stationery and Printing ; and 

(7) tbe Budget Estimate for 1923-24 for General Administra¬ 
tion be limited to Rs. 1.48,68,000, a reduction of Es. 49.89.000 
iooluding £109,000 or Rs, 16,36,000 transferred to the head 
lotetesb, This will give a net saving to the country of Rs. 53,64,000, 



APPENDIX A. 


BeootnmoodatiooH of the Departmental Committee referred to in paragraph 39 regarding the baeia 
of the Treasury granMn’sid of the salariee and expeneee of the India Office. 

For a period of five years from 1st April 1920, the Treasury should make to the India Office aa 
annual lump aum contribution, which would remain constant for that period and the amount of 
which would be equivalent to that part of the total estimated cost of the India Office for 1920-21 
(less the salaries ol the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State) whioh is 
attributable to the adminietruive work of the Office calculated as follows 


Mo. 

Department. 

Percentage of 
cost to be borne 

1 by Imperial 
Revenues, 

Percentage of 
cost to be borne 
by India Office. 

Remarks. 

(i) 

Secretary of State and Par¬ 
liamentary Under-Secy. 

1 

' xoo 

! 

• • 

To appear directly on the vote 
submitted to ParUament. 

(ii) 

i 

Pemianent Under-Secretary, 
Assistant Under.Secretaries 

lOO 

» <■ 


(iU) 

Members of Council .. 

zoo 

• « 

See para. 3a of Crewe Com¬ 
mittee Report. 

(iv) 

Private Secretaries 

zoo 

« » 

fv) 

Resident Clerks ., 

zoo 

• * 


(Vi) 

Finance Department 

6z*7 

38*3 

Includes Inspector of Equip' 
ment. 

(vii) 

Military Department 

57* 

(4-7ths>i _ 

42'9 

(3-7th3l... 
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No- 


Department. 


(viii) 


(xiv) 


(XV) 

(xvi) 


(xvH) 

(xviii) 

(wx) 

(xx) 

(xxi) 


Judicial and Public Depart* 
ment. 

I 

Political Department .. 

Public Works Department.. 

Revenue Department 

Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Government Director o< 
Indian Railway Companies 
and his staff. 

Students’ Department .. 


Accounts Department ,, 

Stores Department (exclud¬ 
ing Depot). 

Records Department 
Library ., .. 

Legal Adviser’s Department 
Medical Adviser 
Members oi Medical Board 
and Clerk. 


Rbharks 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 



Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 








(xxii) 

(xxiii) 

(xxiv) 


Surveyor's Department 
Auditor's Department 
Store Depot 


* « 
« « 



100 

50 


Borne out ot funds in the 
hands of the High. Com¬ 
missioner for India. 


(xxv) 


India Office office keepers; 
messengers, charwomen, etc 


To be divided in proportion 
"A” defined in the margin. 


(xxvi) 


Indian Students* miscella¬ 
neous payments. 


(xxvii) 


Law charges 


100 


The proportion « A" is that of 
the total cost of items (i) to 
(xxiii) inclusive falling on the 
Treasury to the total cost of 
those items falling on the 
India Office. 

Borne out of funds is the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 


(xxviii) 

(xxix) 

(xxx) 


Postage and tdlegrams 
India and stationery. 
India Office rates 
Depot rates 


to 


a • 


(xxxi) 

(xxxii) 


Miscellaneous charges (India 
Office.) 

Miscellaneous charges (Depot) 


(xxxiii) 


Building repairs, etc. 


Proportion " A” 
Proportion *' A" 

• • ■L 

Proportion " A" 


100 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com* 
missioner for India. 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 

t 
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SUP^IBMBNTARY ROTE BY TEE MO^BLE MB» 
FVBSEOTAMDAS THAKURBAS 
ON INDIA OFFICE EXPINDITUBS 

1 . Tha Wftlby CommiaslQ!] wporting in 19(K) recommended 
a conHibatioD ot £50,000 a jeas by tbe Britiah Tresaury towards 
the cost of tbs India Office, when the total coat of the India Office 
(iDclading idl ^ooy obatges) amoooted io the year 1897-98 to 
£240,000. The obange in the atatns of India as brought about by 
the GtoTeromeut of India Act erf 1919 nei^aitatod a diroot eontii* 
butioQ by the British Treason to the cost of the India Office, and 
a vote f<m same by Parliameiit. The Committee sppoinrod to 
consider the Home Admioiitration of Indian affairs io relation to 
the Indian Constitutional Befoma Scheme (1919) said :— 

** Oar main itrinoiplee have already led as to diatunguish the 
political and adminiatratlye duties of the Secretary of 
Stato, acting as a Minister, faom the Agency business 
condnoted by the India Office on behalf of the Indian 
authorities. It appears to follow as a general eondueion 
that the chargee incidental to the former ehould be met 
from Britieb revenuee. They form a normal part eff 
the cost of Imperial administration, and should io 
equity be treated similarly to other chargee of the same 
nature. We iimlade ut^r ^s bead the eharges on 
account of the Advisory Committee which is constituted 
to assist the Secretory ofStoto in the performance of 
hie Ministerial responaibillties. Charges on account of 
agemy w<nk would naturally continue to be borne by 
India, in whose Interests they are irourred.” 

2 . After tbe aceeptonoe of the above main prinmple a Com* 
mittee on which tbe Treasury was lefcresented front into the details 
of the apportionment of the India Office charges. They recom¬ 
mended that, for a period of five years from let April 1920, the 
Treawry sbonld make to tbe India Office an annaal lump sum 
contribution, which would remsdm conetont for that peri<^ and the 
amount Of which would he equivalent to that part of the total 
cetimated cost of the India for 1920-21 (less tbe salaries of 
the Secretory of Stoto and the Pariiamentaj^ Cnder.Seoretary of 
Statol which is attoibuteble to tbs administrative and politicid 
work of the India Office. The percentage of tbe cost of each Depart¬ 
ment to be Iwroe by Imperial Revenues and by tbe India Office 
was determined for the purpose of arriving at the amount of tiui 
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<»DtributioQ. At tbe and of five years the qaestioQ was to be 
reconsidered on the Hoes of this settlemest. 

This recoDiiDendatioQ was accepted the Treasory and provi' 
»oa for 1920-31 was made for a grant fo-aid of £73,000, tbe latter 
figure being the agreed proportion of the actoal expendltare shown 
in the Home Awsounts of the Government of India (1919-30). 

la December 1920 a revised estimate was submitted b; the 
India Office and tbe grant-in-aid based on that estimate wm fixed 
at £135,000 per annam for tbe period 1920-21 to 1924-35. 

After this for 1922-23 and tbe following two years tbe Secre¬ 
tary for India in Connoil agreed to a redooed grant of £113,500 for 
the porpose of conceding to the Tressary a proportionate share of 
certain economies that he anticipated in the 1922-23 and subsequent 
estimates. 

The Committee have been informed that the actual charges 
payable by the Tressary on the basis of tbe percentages agreed 
upon amoant to £122,000 (for 1922-23) tfans entailing an excess 
debit of £d,500 to the Govammeot of India for that year. My 
eollesgaes have expressed a hoiM that the British ^^asury may see 
tbeir way not to take advantage of this excessive concession, which 
may be siud to be the result of a mis-ealcuiation by tbe India Office 
authorities. They <x)mot1y point out that tbe Treasury should not 
object to revise tbe agreement of December 1920 now, In the light 
of tbe actuai figures, sinoe they readily revised tbe previous agree¬ 
ment for £136,000 f(»r a share in tbe Imnefite of antieipated econo¬ 
mies in the India Office estimates for 1922-23 and the next two 
years to the British Exchequer. 

3. I wish to mention one serious financial necessity, from the 
financial point of view, of the India Office avoiding any such lump 
sum settlement without previous refei^noe to the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture. The expenditure the India Office not debitable to the 
British Treasury is a charge ou the Gkivernment of India. Being 
still subj^t to the superintendence, direction and^ control of tbe 
Secretary of State for India, tbe Government of India can hardly 
be expected to have any effective oontrol in tbe expenditure of tbe 
India Office, although sueh expenditare may be for work of an 
^aoey uature. If the British Treasury have to l»ar every year a 
definite proportion of the actual expenditure of the India Office 
they would—and indeed they wjuld—control the expenditure of the 
India Office; uid the Gkivemment of India would share tbe 
benefit of such oontroL 'As long as any agency work is left 
with the. India Office the division of the expenses of various 
departmenta between tbs IiiiUaB Exchequer and the British 
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wonld necessarily entail tbe effective voice of the British 
Treasury io the expenditnre of each anch departtoent. ^ But the 
interest of the Bririsb Treasury in tbe economical vrorklng of the 
India Office practically ceases with the fixing of a grant'ls-aid 
payable by them for a ontnber of years. Thus the India Office are 
left without any controlling aariiority at all. Government depart¬ 
ments all over the world show fcendendes to expand ntpidly and 
to contract much too reluctantly ; and the Secretary of State for 
India can hardly be expected to personally look into sucb details 
with any minuteness or tboroughnesB. 

4. The main principle adapted by tbe British Treasui^ and 
Parliament would warrant no charge for the India (Secretory td 
State for India’s) Office in London being debited to the Government 
of India as soon as all agency work performed by the India Office 
befm% 1919 is transferred to the High Commiesloner for India 
in London. Nob cmly has all work of an agency nature not. still 
been transferred by the India Office to the High Ctnamissioner, but 
the information submitted to tbe Committee compels me to con- 
dude that the India Office is not likely to complete the transfer of 
such work for a «>i)8iderable time to come. 1 propose to mention 
a few of the reasons given by the India Office for the delay that h^ 
occurred till now and is likely to oontioue for a long time hereafter, 
and to offer my oteervations on these reasons, and to consider how 
far the delay in the banstor of Agency work is avoidable. 1 am 
convinced that the distribution d 's.ork of essantially a similar 
nature between two offices under two distinct heads is against lbs 
best interests of the Indian Treasury, 

I should here ms^'e it dear that, as the Committee bad no 
opportunity of personally interviewing any repre^ntotivcs of the 
India Office, my remarks are based on such written material as was 
available—partioularly on tbe reply of the India Office to the 
quesUooaIre submitted by the Chairman to them on behalf of the 
Betrenobment Committee. 


T® j- Committee have been informed fcbat till November 1922 
the India Office transferred fonetions and staff to tbe High Com¬ 
missioner for some of the Agency work done by them till then, but 
that re^it^nt for 29 sulgecte is stiH with the India Office. 
Further the Indie Office say that— 


The estobhdiinent of the High Commiraioner and the divi¬ 
sion of certain Departments entdled thereby render^ 
necessary a certain amount of duplication in tbe higher 
l^ts uid that therefore it has not been and could not 
be ezpeeted to have been poMihle to reduce the staff ol 
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tbe India Office by an amoont oi staff «iaal to that 

transferred to the High CommisBiooer/’ 

Tbe India Office bare not gtren to the Ccmmlttoe any oI tbe 
reasons that necessltoted tbaldelay in ^ansferring the work of re** 
cruitcoent of these 29 sufajects to tbe High Commissioner till now. 
They, however, propose to transfer this work shortly and I think 
they shonld easily be able to complete this by the Ist May next at 
the latest. When all agency work is transferred, the division of 
work referred to above would sniKtaoUally cease and wito it ^e 
duplication oi ^ts should end. 

.6 Tbe aftermath of the war and certain questions under die- 
OQssion in connection with the war sKsounto between the India 
Office and the War Office, when settled, are expected to result in 
the reduction of staff paid for by India to a certain extent. But 
the India Office say that some of the increased cbu'ges since 19I4 
threaten to be permanent on India as a result of “ fresh work and 
fresh problems connected with the establishment of a new normality 
in the financial, economic and administrative world.’* The India 
Office have not specified definitely the fresh work and fresh prob¬ 
lems connected with the establishment of “ a new normality sinim 
the war.” If tbe fresh work entailed is of the nature of agents 
work it would he looked after by the High Commissioner under tbe 
instmotioQB of the Government of India, If, as is more likely, the 
fresh work is of a political nature, it would from a normal part of 
the work of Imperial administratioi^ and, m such it should be 
a charge on tbe British Exriiequer, ^ conectly oontempiated by 
the Parliamentary Committee quoted in paragraph 1. In either 
case it is difficult to see bow tbe cost of the India Office to India 
should increase for such work. 

7. The Flosuce Dapartment of the India Office was split up 
into two Branches since 1914, The necessity for increa^ expendi¬ 
ture is said to have been perceived before 1914. The continaatioo 
of the two braRches is said to l» neoessaiy in spite oi tbe devolution 
of greater powers of sanctioning expenditure to the Government 
of India and local Goveromente, and it is contended that no reduc¬ 
tion Gan be made in the expansion oi this Department. Perbaiw 
tbe devolution of financial powers sanctioned by the Government 
of India Act, 1919, is not likely to materialise so long as the 
necessary staff is available In the India Office to enfon^s the same 
de bailed and meticulous control as existed before the Reforms. 

8 . The supply of currency notes to India used to he a part 
of the work of the FlaaaGiai Department at the India Office. Tbe 
work of woeiviog and shipping currency notes to India has now 
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1»ea faranaferred to the High Coromissioaer, bat the qaestioos of 
alteration of material and pattern of notes are i^arded as questions 
of priuciple too importaut to be eutrusted to the High Commissioner* 
Xhe further question of the possibility of tnanufacture of curranoy 
notes in India is suggested by the India as agun being too 
important to make it adri^le to transfer this work to the High 
Commissioner’s staff i and this agency work la proposed to be oon* 
tinued for retention by the India Office. 

With an experienced and capable finanoial authority of the 
high standing of the late Sir William M^er as High Commiarioner 
till October 1922 it is difi^ult to share the opinion of the India 
Office that questions of alteration of material and pattern of notes 
were such important questions of principle as could not be safely 
transferred to the High Commissioner between 1920 and 1922. I 
recommend that the whole question of the printing of currency 
notes whether in England or in India be forthwith examined by the 
Finance Department of the Gorernment of India who would 
naturally utilise the services of the High Commissioner for such 
work as would hare to be done on their behalf outride India. 
Hntil a derision is arrived at to print currency notes in India, the 
Finance Department of the Government of India might usefully 
examine not only the charges paid for prinring cuiienoy notea. to 
the Bank of England, but ako the freight charges on the same from 
London to India. The Committee was not able to get details of 
these freight charges, but 1 t^Heve useful savings are possible in 
this direction. 


^ 9. It would seem that a very large pKb of the work of the 
India Office is eonneeted with the pay, pensions, aUowances, etc,, 
of the members of the various Military and Imperial Servioea of 
the Grovernment of India. The retention of a greatly increased 
staff is considered necessary by the India Office authorities on the 
ground that rules sod regulations relating to Military pay, leave 
pay, and pension scales which have been modified daring the war, 
or as a ^result of ^war experience are much more complicated and 
are certain to give rise to very numerous difficult questions. It is 
also asserted that the amount of work that has been necessitated 
by the revisioo^ erf salariee and eonditione of employment in the 
various Imperial Services is capable of realization only by the^ in 
daily touch with such work. 


In the Militery Department the number of staff has increased 
io 1913 to 67 ID 1922. It is said to Im very doubtful 
whether a reduction of more than 20 is probable before March 1914 
and more t-an 40 ultimately. The etrongeet reason for the 
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reteodon of feho extra stafl from 1913 is said to be tbe reorganiza* 
tion of khe Indian Milika^ serrioea, in apaoial conneotion with pay 
and penaion regnlatfons after the war. 

Regarding the Aoeountant-General’a Branoh of the India Office 
the ataff has gone np from 62 in 1913-14 to 164 at the India Offira 
and 69 with the High Commissioner In 1922-23. The India Office 
consider it impossible to reduoe the ste? below 127 in the near 
fnture. Although a greater desire on tbp part of India for detailed 
information since the Reforms Scheme was indodneed is said to be 
one of the reasruis, the main rewon is said to be the effects of war. 
One of tbew effects, the Increara in the number of pensioners, is 
said to endure for a generation. But no time Is considered b? the 
India Office safe to be assigned to the indirect effects of the war, 
such as the general disturbance of currency and exchange conditions, 
services reoi^anlzatfon and the increased complexity of pay and 
pensions. It is said that there will be'no return to the settled 
rootina of 1913-14 for yews to come. 

In 1913>14 the iarlougfa pay of Indian Army Officers was issued 
only at sterling rates, pay due at rupee rates being advanced in 
India, and questions as to rates of exchange did not arise. Furlough 
pay has now to be Issued at rupee rates as well as sterling rates. 
In certain cironmstances the rupee rates change within the period 
of an officer’s leave, and the sterling rates are said Ui be less simple 
than in 1913-14. 

The British War Office have arraugemeots with reputable 
Bankers for payment of Military pay, etc, I would recommend that 
all work regarding payment of salaries, allowances, pensions, etc,, 
for the ^rvernment of India in London should be offered to the 
Imperial Bank of India’s Branch in London. There Is no justifica¬ 
tion for the Secretary of State being burdened with this more or 
less routine clerical work. The eomplieatioos in rules and regular- 
tioDB referred to so often by the India Office ahonld not tw beyond 
the grasp of a stoff under the Imperial Bank, and, in all probability, 
transference of the work would taka the neoeasary staff with it to 
the Imperial Bank from the India Office and might even lead to 
ultimate simplification of the rules. 

10. The India Office seek to justify the splitting up of the 
work of the ‘ Judicial and Public’ Department and the ’Revenue 
and Statistics ’ Department into three Departments, pie.. Judicial 
and Public,’ ‘ Industries and Overseas,’ and ‘Commeree and Revenue’ 
Departments, One should have thought that the extra Departments 
would have ceased as soon as sp^al cironmstances arising after the 
war Of the initml work of the Reforms Scheme was finished. But 
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tbe India Offiee say tbat “ io fact it (the ereatfon of tbe tbrea 
Departments) took plaoe t 9 o yearo after the war was over and when 
most of tbe initfsl work of the Befoms Scheme bad been done 
They justify the retention of tbe three Departments owing to tbe 
changed conditions following the oonduBtmi. of tbe wmr and to new 
enbjeeta which have risen within tbe epbeio of tbe old Departments. 
These snlgects are said to be aseooistod with India’s membersbip of 
the League of Nations and the Internstlonal Labour Organization, 
with her enhanced status io tbe British Empire (marked by her 
representation In tbe Imperial Cabinet and other meetings) and 
tile inoreased interest consequently taken in the position of Indiaoe 
overseas. The effect of the Reforms on the work of these I^part- 
mente is also said to be very marked. 

If the two Departments, ‘Judical and Public’ and 'Bevenue and 
Statistics,’ suggested for retention by my colleagues are necessary 
for tbe political and administrative duties of the Secretary of State, 
tiiey are a charge on the British vote. I fail to see bow these 
Departments are necessary for tbe Agents work of tbe Gkivemment 
India, for which work alone tbe revenues of India are liable. 

11. The manogement of Debt in London Is another item that 
engages the attention of the India Office, 
charges io the three years are as follows 

1913-14, 

Actmia, 

£ 

Kanapment of stwllag debt ... 62,848 

^dltioual chains for stock tiansfeTable 
by with from 1920 ...... 

CSiarges for isBoe of sterlmg debt 
Management rf Rupee Debt... ... g,000 

HisceUaaeoiis ... ... ... gfg 

Total 

•»« 61,091 

The charge of the Bank of England for management of sterling 
Debt still stands at tbe figure of £300 per million fixed before the 
war, tills charge being the %me as for management of the British 
Committee understand that negotiations for the rerision 
of this fignre will shortly be opened between tbe Bank of England 
and the India Office since the Bank now want to charge more for 
Indian Debt than for British Debt, which is now much bigger than 
pre-war. Since the management charges weiw fixed, a procedure 
has ^n introdoeed for the transfer of India stock by deed, and 
an additional charge is said to due to be ae<^pted in view dt tbe 


The details of tbe 

1921-22, 

Bevteed 

Estimate. 

I9«-23, 

Bndpt. 

£ 

62,650 

£ 

68,900 

10,650 

8,000 

100 

22,200 

19,760 

8,000 

160 

71,200 

109,000 
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extra cost entailed by the opening of new ledgers and the ttoder- 
takiogof extra work by the Bank, The charge for transfer by 
deed ^ registers wUi be settled at the same time as the general 
question of management charges. 

This is agency work pare and aimple and should have beea 
transferred to the High Commissioner’s Office as soon as it was 
eetablished. There is no reason to delay the transfer now. Sboald 
the Bank of England demand increased management charges I 
would recommend the Imperial Bank of India in London being 
asked to take up this work. The Committee were not able to 
Mcertain the terms the Imperial Bank may want for this. Bat the 
Standing Finance Commit tee of the Legislature would be able to 
examine these details and decide upon the most economical course 
for India. 

12 . The different functions of Agency work referred to aboTe 
sbould an, in my opinion, be transferred to the High Commissioner 
within the next twelve months at the most. I see no reason why 
pay and pensions due by the Gorernment of India should not be 
paid by the Imimrial Bank of India, or failing it, the High Commie, 
sioner on behalf of the Government of India. A single control of 
Agency work by servants of the Government of India, siting under 
the Government of India’s orders, and respoDsibls to them, oau 
alone conduce to the maximum economy, sod not s dupliostiou 
of work In London as happens to go on at present, These 
changes should be brought about forthwith and then the India 
Office should cost nothing to the Indian E^hequer, on tbs principle 
laid down by the Committee quoted In paragraph 1, since the 
India Office would then be left with only political work, wbidi lum 
been approved as a fair obarge on the British Beveaoea. 

13. The Committee quoted in paragraph I said *'The India 
Office building end site and other simile property paid for in the 
past by Indian revenues would cootfoue to Indiao property." 
In the calculation of the basis for the grant to be paid by the 
British Treasury towards the Indian Office expeusee, the Govern" 
ment of lodta was debited with 100 per cent. the cost of repur^ 
etc., and a fixed proportion* of the India Office rates. On the one 
band GovmmmaDt of India have to pay the rent, ratee, eto, of a 
building, which they have h^ to lease specially for the High 


* Nora i—India Office rates are divided in proporticn “A'* bstween tbe 
Britleh Treason and the Ooveram^ ^ Iiidi% tiie propo^m '*A’' being that 
ot the total cost of 23 items falling os the Treatary to the tots! coat of tboK 
items falling oa the India Office. 

23 
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Commiaafonar who aita ia Loadon on their behalf. On the other, 
the India Office building which boa been built* and taaintafned 
out of the raveauee of India is occupied b? the Secretary of State 
who does cot pay any rent for It, although the Government of India 
have to pay for its repairs, etc. Thus the Budget Estimate of the 
India Office ebarg^hla to Indian Bevennes for 1922*23 under 
"repaira, famitore, ete.” whs £8,400 aecomiared with an ^pendltnre 
£4.665 in 1913*14, a part of the inereued «3st of repain being 
attrilmted to the expensee of redecffiration, which had l^en nodnly 
delayed owing to the war. The revenues of India have also been 
debited with £16,000 for purohaee on lease of "46, Groevenor 
Gardens" and cost of alteration and office furnitore for the High 
Commissioner, who could not be accommodated in the India Office 
bnilding. On the broad principle accepted by the Committee of 
1919 the British E»)heqner shrald pay rent for the India Office 
bnildiog. The rent of a aabstantid and oommodfoas bnflding like 
the India Office sitaate^ in Whitehall may he a ^ry high figure ; 
the least that the British Treasury omild do wonU be to pay tbe 
rant for tbe premises occupied by tbe High CommisBioner as a 
compeosasion for the proportion of space occupied in the Whitehall 
building by the Secretary of State for India and bis establishment, 
for his politfoal and administradve duties. When idl agency work 
is transferred to tbe High Commissioner the India Offica building 
would, if it were eUU ooenpied by the Secretary of State, be uUHsed 
for bm Parliamentary res^nsibllitie^ and so the whole charge of the 
building,— ote., mafotenaoce, repdn, ra^ etc,, with a rea^mable 
interest on the capital value cJ same—^ould Im btffoe by the 
Briiash Exchequer, 

PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. 

Delhi; 

The 1st Fttmcsry 19S3. 


• Nov*^-B8twee» 1861 and 1870 g668.0<N>w^ speat bom the Ind&ni 
Hevemses on the eosstnu^n of the j^nest India Office taiUding. 



SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SUCCEEDING PARTS 

P»rt V. deals with the Political expenditure. The Committfie 
recommend that> - 

(1) no farther increase he made In the strength of the 

Scouts and other irregular foioeg on the North-West 
Frontier and that existing establishmente be .reviewed 
as soon » the poeition on the frontier is established, 
with a view to effecting progressive rednctioas in the 
cost of frontier defence ; 

(2) the present arrsagemeots for the adnunistration of Aden 

and the incidence of charges be review^ on the lines 
which we propose; 

(3) the present principles ^veraing the incidence of expen* 
ditnre in Persia be revised without dele; and that ladia’e 
liabilities in Persia ba striotl; defined and b'mited; 

( 4 ) if the groups of States «k 1 estates in the' Bombsy 

President? remain with the l^a! Government, it be 
considered whether the charges cannot be transited 
to provincial revenues, or, in the alternative, 'whether 
the bulh of the States and states cannot to grouped 
under a single Agent to the Governnc-General and the 
expenditure reduced to pre-war level.; 

(5) the charges for political expenditure in Burma he pro- 

vinciaiised; and 

(6) Political eiqpenditure for 1923-24 he limited to 

Be, 3,47,44,000, a saving of Rs. 46,70.000. 

Aitoit. 

Part VL deals with Civil Administrative Departments. Having 
reviewed the expenditure on audit, the committee recommend that» 
(a) the possibility of mpsrating accounts and audit be 
considered; (5) the question of the further simplification of existing 
rules be explored; and ( 0 I' the budget estimate for audit is 1923-24 
he liaaited to Bs. 79,40,000, saving 3,76,000. 

..IDIUNISTBITION OS JUSTICE. 

Having reviewed the estimates for Administration of Julies, 
ihe Committee recommend that the estimates fw 1923-24 be limited 
to Be. 9,68,^0, saving Be. 61, 000. 
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Jails, 

Having reviewed the expenditure oQ Jailst tho Committee 
recommend tbat-^ 

(1) when the contract for the S.S, Maharaja comes to bd 
end, more favourable terms be secured for the service, 
if it is eoDudered necassaiT to maintaiu it; and 
{ 2 } the budget estimate for 192S>24 be limited to 
Be; 39,35,000, saving Bs. 4,80,000. 

POLICB, 

Having reviewed the ezj^nditure on Police, the Committee 
recommend ^at the budget estimates Iot 1923'24 limited to 
Bs, 80,83,000. This reiwesente a reduetiou of Bs. 1,07,000 on the 
estimates for 1922-23, after deduction of tbe outs made by the 
Assembly, but the real saving eampared with the expenditure now 
estimated for 1922'23 is over Bs. 9 lakhs. 

Ports & Pilotage 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Forts and Pilotage the 
Committee recommend that— 

( 1 ) steps be taken at an early date to make the various 

services included under this head self-supporting ; and 

( 2 ) the expenditure under this head in 1923-23 be limited 

to Bs. 24,21,000, saving Bs. 2,11,000. 

SOlENTlFto DEPARTUBNm 

Having review^ the expenditara for Soieutifie Departments tbe 
Committee reecnumeitd that:—' 

(1) the eadie of military officers in the Survey trf India be 

I^ogresslvely reduced and vaemiciea filled by 
expensive eivil agency; 

(2) Burvey work xeqairad f« local Goveromente and local 

bwiies be undert^n tm special terms to be arran^d, 
the number of survey imrties be ^ueed, securing, with 
other economies si^gested, a reduction of Es. 709,000 
in the net expenditure of the Survey of India; 

( 3 } extstiog vacancies in the Geological Survey remain 
unfilled until Indian recruits are available and arrange¬ 
ments be made with other local Governments on the 
lines adopted for Burma; 

(4) the purchase of quinine be restricted to Rs, 16,45,000 

and tbe area to be planted annually in Mergul be 
reduced to 260 acres ; 

( 5 ) the list protected monuments and the provision for 

repair and maiDteoanoe of monumaota and gardeoe be 
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redaoftd and Ilia provision for Arebseoiog^ restricted to 
Ss. 10t(K},000; eod 

(6) the total provision for 1923 24 under the bead "Scientific 
Departments" be limited to Es. 82,58,000, a saving of 
Es. 30,02,000, 

ON EDUCATION 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Bdneatioo the Committee 
make tbe foUowiDg general obrarvations.-r* 

Spttan of grants. —The basis of Government grants to schools 
and colleges in the different adminis^tions Yariea oonsiderabl?. 

Id some oases thej are based npon the roles In force In 
neighbouring provinces and in other cases the; are assessed on the 
total expenditure of the individual schools, on the salaries of 
teachers employed, on a fixed oapitation sjlowuice, or on tbe 
difference between income and expenditure, etc. 

In tbe North-West Frontier and I^lhi Provinces grmite are of 
three kinds 

(a) CaiHtd grants for buildings, equipment,'etc, 

{&) Direct maintenance grants to (1) colleges, and (2) secon¬ 
dary sobools, 

(c) Grants to local bodies for the maintenance of veriucular 
and primary schools. 

Capital Qrmis, —giants are made nanally on the 
pound per pound priocipk to tbe managers of private institutions 
for the erection or extension of sohw)! buildings and the purobase of 
mhooi furalture. 

Direet and mair^anana ^anfs to &ilUges. —These grants are 
nsnally determined in each case after consideration of the special 
conditions of tbe college and in some oases Government may 
subsidise a college to avmd the necesri^ of oi«ning a Government 
college. 

Direct mainteTuinee grants to^ondary In the North- 

West Frontier Province, we are Informed that tbe grants re¬ 
present tbe amount necessary to raise the income from fees and 
other sources to tbe minimum ne^ed for maintainii^ e&uenoy. 
Supplementary and additional grants are given to ep<murage the 
managers to improve their staff and to pay them well. A standard 
minimum scale of staff and salaries is Imd down for each riass of 
sobools, and tbe amount of the grant is based on tbe difference 
between what the income of the school would be from fees charged 
at full Government rates and tbe cost of the staff if paid in 
ftocordanw with the standard rates, if the managers pay the« 
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teaoben iqore than the staadard ra^s of pay, Goverament meets 
half the cost of the additiooal payi The cost of maintenaoce of 
baildioga and asy deficit arising from a ledootion in the rate of 
fees below the GoTernmeot scale have to be met from private or 
local sources. 

In Delhi, maiotenaDce grants to secondary sohools are awarded 
in accordance with the regulations of the Punjab Educational Code. 
The grants for each school consists of a oapitatiou grant based on 
the average attendance of stodeo^ and a staff grant to teachers 
bolding oertifiotes granted by the department. The total grant 
may not emwed tfaree'fonrtfas of the excess of expenditure on tuition 
over the income fram the fees. The cost of tuition, however, 
includes not only the c(»t of the staff but also petty retire to 
buUdiog^ coDtingeneles, etc. 

Grants io focal bcdi« far maintena$m <f prmarp and vema- 
etdar schools.*—Primary and vernmmlar education is financed 
■partly from local funds and partly from Government grants. In 
the North-West Frontier Province 25 per cent, of each District 
Board’s income is devoted to education, and all additional sums 
required lor opening new schools, the enhancement of teachers’ 
salaries, the provision of additional teachers, etc., are paid by 
Government. The grants to muDmlpalities for primsbry edncation 
are said to be fixed in accoi^ance with their needs alter contidera- 
tioD of their financial circumstances. In Delhi the basis of assess* 
ment for gr^t-in-aid ia the salaries of the teachers. Government 
pays twO'tbirds of the salaries of trained or qualified teachers io 
vernacular, middle and primary schools and hall the salaries paid to 
unqualified teachers. It also pays half the expenditure on the 
upkeep of primary school buildings. These arraugemeuts apply 
both to muaioi^ and distimt board schools. 

Wa insider that the present system under which grants 
are mada is miBatistectory, uneconomical, and prcjudimai to the 
l^t interests of the country. In our opinion the most pressing 
need is the extension of primary education facilities to the greatest 
possible cumber, and it is evident that the present policy does not 
fulfil this fundamental requirement. We are informed that prob¬ 
ably not more than 20 per cent, of the children of school-going age 
in the miMr administrations are attending school, and that a large 
increase in expenditure is inevitable. In these circumstances there 
18 in our opinion no iustifioation lor allocating to primary education 
only 33 6 per cent, cf the funds available for education in the minor 
administcations. We reaommeud chat, in the present fiDencia* 
situaHoo of the country, the grants for higher edueation aL^uld os 
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eartailed aad fiirad at a lamp mm for eacli administration for tba 
D6xt 6ve ^ears, an? additional expenditure incurred being met b? 
fees, increased grants from District Boards and Municipalities and 
private contributions. 

We feel strongl? the neeesrity for im^asing tesilitlee for 
primary education mid therefore have not recommended any reduo* 
tioo in the amount granted for the purpose, but we recommend tfaat 
In future grants should be made on a capitation basis for each school, 
fixed upon the average daily attendance of pupils and the number 
of teaohere necessary to maiotaia a recognized etandard of staffing, 
which we think should be fixed at not more than one teacher per 
25 pupils rising in five years to one teacher per 30 pupiie. We 
recogntse, however, that this is not possible in every case where 
the cumber of pupils is not obtainable. 

Expbnditurb in England. 

1913-14. Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Esrimate 

This expenditure represente leave allowances sod we make no 
racommeodatiou. 


i- 

10,400 

9.100 

9,200 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on edueatioo the Committee 
recommecd that \~- 

. (l) The whole educational policy he revised, the present 
eyetem of grants being modified to eeoura that such funda as are 
availahle are applied for the extensiou of primary edueatioo rather 
than to secondary and higher eduoatioD; 

( 2 ) Graute for secoadaxy and higher education he curtail^ 
and fixed at a lump sum for each administration lor the next five 
yean^ any additional expenditure required being met from increased 
fees, Increased grants from local bodies and private contributions j 

( 3 ) Graate for primary educarioo be fixed as far « possible 
on the basiB of an averse of one teaehw per 26 pupils risiDg to one 
teacher per 30 pupils within five years; 

( 4 ) The « 5 h 6 me for the Delhi University be considered ; and 

(6) The budget eatimate for 1923-24 for education be limited 

to Bs. 27,77,000, a saving of Be, 6,19,000 on tiie sanctioned eatimate 
for 1922-23 and of Re. 7,74.000 on the estimate originally presented 
to the Legislative Aceembly. 
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REPORT OF THE 

MEDICAL SERVICES & PUBLIC HEALTH 

Havisg reviewed tba axpatiditaro oader ths haada Medical 
Servioaa afid Pablio Haaitb the CAmmittea recommend that z— 

(1) tba Medical sod Public Health Service® be smalgstaated ; 

(2) the graot to the ladian Reeem«h Fund Association be 
disooDtiDued M tboF have now at their disposal an imcumDlated 
reserve of Rs. 33,26,000 derived from Government; 

(3) Part (ittarantine ngulationa he ravised on the lines of those 
obtaining in Great Britain ; 

(4) the total estimatee for Medical Services and Publie Health 
(including expenditure in England) he limited in 1923'24 to 
Ra. 26,44,000 and Rs, 8,63,000 respectively, saving Ra 6,40,000 
under the former and Rs. 7,79,000 under the latter bead, and 
making a total saving for the combined departments of Rs. 14,19,000. 

Aghioulturb 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Agriculture the Committee 
recommend that 

(1) Two of the Military I^lry Farms be ^ao«ierred forthwith 
to the Agriculture Department; 

(2) The naCBBsi^ for retaining the augsr bureau be examined ; 

(3) The Mokteaar Institute he placed npon a self-snpTmrtfng 
basia; and (4) The Budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to 
Rs, 20,50,000 a redaction of Re. 3,86,000. 

INPDSTRIKR 

Having reviewed the expenditure under the head * Industriea *, 
the Committee recommend that:— 

(1) the coDstruotlon of the School of Mines and Geology be 
postponed lor three years; and 

(2) expenditure in 1923-24 be limited to Ra. 30,000, a saving 
of Ra. 1,29,000, aput from such new expenditure as It may he 
neceaaary to incur in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. 

MiSOBLLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS 

Having reviewed the expeoditnre under this head the Com¬ 
mittee Tcoommend that:— 

(1) inelndiog the saving - proposed by the Department the 
expenditure of the Commercial Intelligence Department be reduced 
by Rs. 2,80,000; 

(2) the provisioa 111 r the completioa of the 1921 census he 
limited to Re. 1,00,000 ; 

(3) the lees for external emigration he fiimd at the level 
neeesnry to <mver the lull ©jst of administration, and that tht 
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expesditara oa interasl eaiigratioa be reduced by Ra. 56,000 m 
.prop>Bed by tbe Departeaent ; 

( 4 ) the B<»id of EmaiDera ba sboHibed, savicg Rb. 60,000 ; 

(0) fees fa« obai^ed te local OoverniaeDts aod local bodies for 
iospeoMona carried oofc by tbe Explodvee Department on their 
behalf and that tbe budget .of the Department in 1923.24 be 
limited to Re. 89.000; ■ 

(6) the expaorton of the Indian Stores Department be poat* 
poned aod a r«iaotioD of Be. 83,0(K) affected ; 

(?) tbe compilation of provincial trade statiatioe in the minor 
adminfetratioDs be aboliafaed, esviog about Be, 15,000 ; 

(8) tbe appointment of Indian Trade Ck)mmisaioner, London, 
be abolished, saving Bs. 1,15,000 and a reduction of Bs. 45,000 be 
effected In other expenditure in England i and 

( 9 ) the budget estimate for 1923-24 for the miscellaDeouB depart* 
mente be limited to 15,53,000, a reduction of Bs. 11,18,000. 

Revbnub CoixEOTiKa Services 

Fart Til deals with, the Bevenue Collecting Services. On 
Castome the Committee seyi— 

If the recommendations made in paragraph 19 of our report on 
Geneial Adminietration are adopted, tbera should be a saving of 
Bs. 47,000 on account of tbe cost of the p(»t of Commissioner of 
Customs, Bombay. Having regard to the importance of maintdning 
the revenue we do not recommend any further reduction. At the 
sune time wa think that the strength and pay of the staffs at the 
various Customs Houses should be examined with a view to possible 
economies. 

On CoLL^^iOK OF Taxes of Inck)ME the Committee make 
BO reductions.' 

Having reviewed tbe expenditure on the Committee 

recommend that 

( 1 ) tbe aotounto of tbe Government Salt BdanulmstonDg Itepart- 
meuts be compiled on a commercial basis; and 

( 2 ) tbe Budget estimate for 192S'24 be limited to 
Es, 1,64,60,000, a raduotton of Ea. 19,16,000 compared with the 
budget estiniata for 1922-23. 

i^viog reviewed tbe expenditum under tiie head tto 

Committee recommend that the possibility of reducing tbe price paid 
to cultivators for opium be carefully watched with a view to redoe- 
tioD. 'We are informed that there will be a reduetioo of about Rs. 20 
lakhs in expenditure in 1923-24, and, in tdew of tbe importaime of 
23(a) 
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tafegaardiog this important sonrea of ravemia, tho Cbmmittea reoom' 
meod so further reduction. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Budget Estimate for 
Land R^enue in 1923>24 shonld not esseed Be. 
exoiuding expenditum transferred to the Surrey of India eetimatea, 
thereby effeetiog a net earing of Bs. 2,49,600 apart from any redue* 
Hon made under the head of surrey expenditure, 

On Excise the Committee eay that the reduction of Bs. 13,000 
already accepted t?U 1 reduce the expenditure for 1923-24 to 
Bs. 2,71,000 and, baring regard to the Importance of maintaining 
the rerenae, the Committee do not reeomtimnd any foctber redimtion. 

Haring rerlewed the expenditure on Stamps the Gommittes 
recommend that 

(1) the Minor Admluiatrationa be debited with the cost of all 
stamps, plain paper, etc., supplied to them; 

(2) expenditure incurred in EngUnd on indents from proviooiid 
depote bs charged direct to the Frorlnoiel Accounts; 

(3) the reserve stocks of stamps in the C^utta depot bs 
reduced with a riew to effecting a saving of Be. 4,00,000 la 
1923-24 ; 

( 4 ) the whole of tbs expenditure, Including overhead charges 
incurred by the central depot be recovered and the depot be made 
self-supporting, the Controller being responeible for effecting 
recoveries; 

(5) the provision for net expenditure on stamps be reduced in 
1923-24 by Bs. 26,50,000 which, after allowing for an increased 
debit of Ba. 3,60,000 to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, will 
leave a net saving of Rs. 22 lakhs in 1923-24, and Bs, 18 lakhs in 
future years. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Forests, the Committee 
recommend that— 

(1) control of the Forest Department be vested in a Manager 
with oommeref^ experience in the timber Industry i 

( 2 ) the ao^unts of the Department be placed on a commeroiid 
basis ; and 

( 3 ) the estimates for 1923-24 be limited to Bs. 46.65.000. 
saving Bs. 6,90,000. 

PART VIII. Othxb Dbpabtkshts & Servicbs 

On "Interests and Sinking Fund” the Commltteo say :_ 

We deal farther with this question in our general conclusions 
but It IS apparent that the heavy increase in the deadweight 
charges for unproductive debt must form a great burden on the 
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tAxpaF«r< We have already observed ia our report oa lUtilw^ 
expenditure that further capital outlay on the huge scale contem¬ 
plated 00 railways that are being worked at a serious loss to the 
State oaa only be justided if it can be satislwstorily shown that the 
net earoiogs of the railways to which it is applied will be ioereased 
sufficiently to cover the a^iUtmal iaterest charge. 

On Cuebnoy, Mints Eto 

A saving of Bs. 1,33,000 is autioipated is the expenditure in 
India is 1923*24, but we understand that this will be set off by 
increased expenditure on note forma in England. We consider that 
if, as appears to be the ease, a saving would ^orua from the 
diaeontinuance td the one*ropee note, the issue of these notes should 
be abandoned. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on the Mints the Committee 
recommend that— 

(a) the two Mints be retained with a mioimum establishment, 
bat that an early decision be arrived at tm tbe question of removing 
the Caiontta Mint to a cheaper site; 

(5) As possibility of closing the silver minting portion o! the 
Calcutta Mint and the Hiokel poxMon of the Bombay Mini be 
ezplr^ed; and 

(c) tbe expenditure under this head in 1923-24 be limited to 
Bs. 13,22,000, saving Bs. 4,12,000. 

Havii^ reviewed tbe expenditure oi the Public Works Depart- 
xnent tbe Ck>mmittee recommend that— 

( 1 ) tbe practioe of calling lor tenders and giving out work on 
inclusive oonti^t be adopted wherever possible and establishments 
reduced; 

(2) resppropriation 0 ! funds be strictly limited and be subject 
to tbe surmidei of cavings being justified by the financid situation; 
and 

(3) allowing for the hosier of Rs, 6,24,0(K} to other beads, tbe 
budget estimate for 1923*24 be limited to Es. 1,40,33.000, a total 
reduetioD of Bs. 21,54,0<K), and a net saving Be. 15,36,000. 

On Supbrahnuation Alwwawces & Pensions 

There will be an automatic redaction of Rs, 6,30,000 in 1923-24 
and tile Committee recommend that 

0 ) an aotoaria! examination be made of uhe to the state 
d any proposals put forward in future lot the revision of pension 
toftlei before these are 6anQtii.4ed f and 
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( 3 ) a anifortn practica of dabitiog eoinmoioM dapartmeota 
with penaimiary charges be adopted. 


Oh Stationbkt Ss Prriting 

Having reviewed the expenditure for Stationer and Printing 
the Committee recommend that:— 

( 1 ) the prerant eystem of Frinting at Oovernment presKS he 
(moUnued, hat that the pre^a be reorganised on the lioea recom* 
mended by Mr. Aaeolf, and the system of eosting be revised 1 

( 3 ) the introdootion of the other economies sa^eated by 
Mr. Aacoli expedited, including the reorganisation of tbs 
PnblicatioQ Branch ; 

( 3 ) the prase emptoyeeB be removed brom the operation of the 
funduaen^ tolea for leave parp<»es and i^^ed under special 
leave rulea i 

( 4 ) if satisfactory tenders are not received for a new oontraot 
for printing Government forms, fresh tenders be invited for 
atternative periods of 3, 5, 7 and 10 years; 

(5) the fmms used in the Deparimente of Income-tax, Costoms, 
eto.( be standardised and printed at the Central Government Frees; 

(S) the stocks held at the Stationery OfBce be examined with 
a view to reduction 1 and 

( 7 ) the provision lor ld23>24 be limited to £s. 65,19,000, 
effeetiog a saving of Be. 10.37,000 in addirion to any further saving 
that may be secured by a reduotion of stocks. 

On MirceHaneous bead the Committee recommend that ;_ 

(1) large Ckimmisrious and Committed of Baquiry be apj^nted 
only In exceptional oimomstonoes, and 

(2) the provision under this head be limited to Rs. 66,16,000 
saving Bs 14,03,000. 


PART IX 

Part IX deals with Rxpenditure in the minor administiation^ 
directly under the Govt, of India, Besides recommendations made 
in ao earlier chapter the (^mmi^a further reimmmend that 

(a) a settlement be entered into ior a period of yeiae with the 
N-W-P. Province and Baluchistan and these administrations be 
reoulrad to work within their revenoes as so fixed, and 

(3) speri^ enquiries be made locally into the cost of adminis¬ 
tration of Ainmr-Merwaia, J^putana and Central India, with a 
viair to eSesting further redaotions. 
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PAST X 

Pait X deals vtWx the expeodiliura on pa? and allowancoB. 
Tbe Commitaree noommend that— 

(1) the vhole questioa of pay and leave eonditfona of 8tib> 
ordinate eervicea 1» made tiie sulgect of an enquiry in wbielt 
local Adminiatrationa shonld ha sesoclatcd ; 

(2) aidsry limite entitling officers to partieulu dames of rail 
accommodation be raised ; and 

( 3 ) the travelling allowanoe rulm l>e raised on the basis that 
offieem required to travel rail on duty be granted the actual fare 
paid indudiog a limited number of servants* fai^a and a dai^ 
allowanoe. 



PART XI. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The budget the GoeerDineBt of Indie fot 1922-23, m finally 
passed, left unbridged a revenue deficit of Bs 9,16,28.000. This 
was the fifth of a aucceraioo of deficit^ amounting in the aggre^te 
to about Bs. 100 orores,' end it is now apparent that the current 
year’s deficit will work out at a figure considerably higher than the 
budget estimate. The causes of these deficits ^ well known and 
it is unnecessary to restate them, but it is clear that the ^unta? 
cannot ^ord the heavy charge Involved by farther huge additions 
to the ttcprodootive deb^ and that if India ia to remain solvent 
immediate steps must be taken to batan^ her budget. 

2. The problem d<ws not end here. -Under the ensting settle¬ 
ment annual oontributions to the extent of Rs. 983 lakhs are 
(sulgeot to a tem^rary remission of Bs. 63 Ishhs in the ease of 
Bengal) payable by the Frovinoea to the Central Government. It 
is i^ntemplated tlmt these <»Dtribatioos should be progressively 
reduced and the matter is being continually pressed by the Provinces, 
which are also auileriDg from acute fiimncial di&olries, by their 
Legislatures and by the Fiess. 

3. Since 1913-14 imw texation estimated to yield Be. 49 oroi^s 
annually bas been imposed, and the extent to which it ia possible 
to impose fnrtlwr hardens on the tax-p^er is now very limited 
While, therefore, it is evident that an improvement of something 
like Bs. 20 crorea vrill have to be obtained in order to the 
position secure it is no less evident that the main source of relief 
most be looked for in tlm reteeochmeut of expenditure. 

4. Wa have prei^ed an analysis of the expei^itura in Uie 

budget of 1922-23 under the following heads, comparing it with 
eorresponding esq^enditure in 1913.14 :_ 
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— 

1913-14 

1^.29. 

I.—Debt ServiMS (inelndlng Interest- debitabto 
to Commercial Departmenttl 

II.—Pensions (incinding Military Hon.effectlve 
chargee) 

TIL—Commercisl Daparttcents ... ‘ ... 

IV.—Chargee for Cedk^ion Bevmtne 

V,—Civ'l Administration ... 

VI,—Utlimry SetricM (effective) ... 

VII.—Payments to Pmvinofal Covernments ... 

Totau 

Be. 

21,24,99,000 

8,46,11,000 

35,00,92.000 

9.17,64,000 

8,76,07.000 

27,02,91,000 

59,74,000 

Be, 

49,77.66,000 

13,14.66,tMK> 

79,19,77,000 

6,74,07,00ft 

14,49.08,000 

64,47,94,000 

69,29,000 

1,04,26,9^000 

2,21,46,63,000 


5. Of the total ezpenditare of Ra. 221 erona, debt ^rrieea, 
peoslons aod paymeots to Local GoveroiaeDta aggregating Bs. S7| 
orores are of as obligatory obartKster aod are oot satoeptible of 
immediate reduetioD. There la also a Umit to which redaotimiB tmo 
be made in the charges of Ba. 6| erores for the oollection of revenue 
without imperliling the revenue.. In our ezAmlnation of railway 
expenditure wa have drawn attention to the fact ^at the working 
of the railwaye resulted in a loss to the State of Bs. 9i erores in 
1921-22 and is expected to r«u1t in a further loss of Rs. 130 lakha 
in I922>23, and wo have emphasised the oeeesuty of cortaiUag 
working expenses to ensure that, under normal conditions, an average 
return of at lerat 5| per eeiit. is obtain^ on the capital invested by 
the State in railways- We have also indicated substautial economies 
in the administration of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Apart from these heads, the m^n field for 6(H>nomy Bee in the 
effective chargee of the Military earvices and io the cost of the civil 
administration. 

6 , In reviewing the e^qienditure of the commercial and juus*- 
commercial departments and manufaeturing establiebmeuts of Qov- 
ernment wa have had ooraision to olsarva tbas in many easM these 
are not conducted on commercial lines and we wish again to emphasise 
the impo^ance of maintaining proper commerci J ao^unte for alt 
each undertakiiigB. 

1, We dmire to draw atteution to the magnitude of the 
stocks of stores held by many department, as shown In the following 
statement;— 
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Department. 

# 

Army w. 

•M 

Valae of etores held os 
March Slat, 1922 or 
nearwt date. 

Bs. 

«. 20,14,71,000 

Marine 

•»a 

»«e 

76,11,000 

Military WoikB— ■ 
Mobilisation etoree 

•«« 


87,69,000 

Ordinuy stores 

aee 


35,41,000 

Telegraphs— 

Mobilisation stores 

«•« 

ee* 

44,09,000 

Ordin^y etores 

see 


1,53,40,000 

Post Office 

see 

••a 

1,77,000 

Indo-European Telegraphs 


sa* 

11,00,000 

Mathematical InstniineDt Office 

••• 

11,72,000 

Bailwaye 

a** 


34,58.00,000 

X-Bay Institute 

eee 


6,32,000 


Total >« 58,99,22,000 


Tbs ooQD^ esDoo^ Iq our opiniou, sSbrd the loek-op of capital 
wbiob this hugs earn rep^seots, apart from tba eouBsqueot szpeadl- 
ture ou tbs eatablisbiseuts eugagsd oo tbs mafute nance of tbs 
atoree, the buihlioga for tbeir se^Haraodi^OD aud tbs incTitable loss 
from deprsdatioQ. We rscommaud that an early and progrsssire 
reduction be effected In these large holdings. 

8. We now eummariss the details of the reductions which we 
recommend in the. expenditure on the Tarioua serrioeB isduded 
under the shore malu headings :— 


—~ Expeoditine. Bedaotioas 

proposed. 

Bs. Bs. 

1.—PbBT SEBTlCEa— 

Oidinarj debt ... ... ll,8fi,^,000 

latenm and stnking tUa^ debitable to 

State Bailwaye ... ... 2S,63,49.000 

Inter^^ debitable to Posts and Telograpbs 66,00,000 
Interest debitable to Ini^tion ... 0.61,000 

Interest on other obligatiou ... ... SSS,63,000 

Sinkli^ tands ... ... ^29,00,000 


Torsi. . ... 43,77,^,000 
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Ejcpeaditure. 

Reductioaa 

{HToposed. 

IL— PSH3IOSS — 


Rs. 

• 

Ra. 

Oivll Peasioiu ... ... 


M4,2?,0<K) 

6,30,000 

MiUtaTj noo-^fteotiTe oha^s 


9,28,96,000 

•«s 

Tenitoria) and Political p ‘Qiinni 

• •• 

81,42,000 

1,08,000 

TOfAl. 

IH.—COMUSaCIAIi Defastm&htb- 

»«» 

1^4,65,000 

7,38,000 

(1) Ba'lways— 

WotkiDg expanses 

.M 

67,99.00.000 

4,69,00,000 

Sniplue profits paid to Compani^ 

a** 

60,00,MO 

• *» 

Sobaidtsed Companies 

|0« 

19,83,MO 


ItiscellaneoDS ... ... 

• ae 

29,77,000 

a** 

Toth Raiiwats 

• ss 

69,08,60,000 

4,69,00,000 

in.— COMMERCIAt DsPARTSIESTS— 

(2) Indian Fosln and Tel^rapbs .. 

( 3 ) Indo-European Tel^rapb De- 

9 - 53.27000 

s.37.*7»ooo 

parlment 

• • 

43.35-000 

7 . 34.000 

( 4 ) Irrigation 

• • 

S 4 . 55.000 

2,J8,000 


Total 0 )mmercial Depts. .. 79.i9,77.<»o 6,05,79,000 


IV.— Charges k)r coiabciion of Revenue— 

Customs .. •• 72.74.000 

47.000 

Income-tax 

.. 47 ,oi,coo 

• * * » 

Salt 

.. 1,73.65,000 

19.15.000 

Opium •• 

.. 1,86,53,000 

20,00,000 

Land Eevoiuo 

.. 15,64,000 

3.97,000 

Forests 

.. 52,45,000 

6,90,oto 

Excise and Registration 

3.32,000 

Z7.000 

Stamps 

22,73,000 

22,00.000 

. ' Toiae 

.. 5,74,07,000 

72,66,000 


24 
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Expe&ditare 


Reduction 

proposed. 


« 

V,—&Vlt ADMnflSTRATlON— 

Gai«r^ Adtainistiatioa 
Audit 

Admiaistratioa ol Justice 
Tails and Soviet Secdecneats 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Eccledastical .. 

Political .. 

Scientific Department 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Aviation 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Cnrrfflicy 

l^t 

Exchange 

CivU Works 

Famine R^iei 

Stationery aad Printing 

Miscellaneous 


Totai. 


VI.—Military Services— 
.Army 

Royal air Force 
Royal Indi^ Marine 
Military Works 


Total 


VII,—Payments to Provincial Govts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1.98,57,000 

49,89,000 

83 ,i 60 £«) 

3,76,000 

10,29,000 

6r.ooo 

44.35.000 

4,80,000 

8i,9o,o(m> 

1,07,000 

26,32,000 

2,11,000 

33.83.000 

2,00,000 

93 . * 4.000 

45,70,000 

X.I 2 , 60,000 

30.02.000 

33,96,000 

5,19,000 

32,84,000 

640,000 

16,32,000 

7,79 800 

23,36,000 

2,86,000 

1,59,000 

1,29,000 

48,000 

33.000 

26,71,000 

11,18,000 

80,82.000 

• • * • 

22.34.000 

4,12,000 

20,60,000 

• « * * 

1,61,87,000 

15.30.000 

27,0<x> 

27,000 

75,56.000 

10,37,000 

69,18,000 

14,03.000 

14.49.06,000 

2,19,09,000 


S6,78,85.W)0 

8,95.30.000 

1,41,00,000 

« « • • 

l, 57 .**.Ooo 

75,00,000 

4.70,27,000 

76,96,000 

64 , 47 . 34 ^>oo 

1047.26,000 

63.29,000 

* « » • 


QH.i^D fOT4l 


^,$1,45,88,000 I9,5$J3.000 
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9. f turn tbe above gtoes total oust be deducted tbe fonoR'ing 
tlanu 


Rs. 


Cost of management ofJdebt ^transfeired 
from General Administration to Interest *16,35,000 
Expenditure formerly hi^uded under Aimy 
and Military Works and transfcrr^i to 
Royal Air Force 21,25,000 


37 ,&s,ooo 

We have, in our report os pay and allowances, indicated a saving 
ol Bb. 13 lakhs under travelling aliowances, and the net total of tbe 
ceductione wtaiob we propose on the estimate for ld22>23 is thus 
Bb. 19,27,58,0(H). 

10. We recogniae that it will not he possible ]to secnre in the 
ensuing year the complete reductions proposed, as under tbe rules 
notice must be given to surplus establishments, large reorganisations 
cannot be effected immediately, and large terminal payments will be 
necessary in some <»^b. It will also be necessary to make provision 
foe increments to establisbrnenta on time-scale salaries. We reia^gnise, 
also, as stated In pm^agrsph 3 of our general conclusions on tbs 
Military Services, that some of tbe reductions proposed represent 
redactions in stooks of stmres and are therefore non-recurring. Even 
allowing for these fsuitors, however, we believe that our recommen* 
datibns, if carried out, will go far towards solving the problem of 
restoring India’s finances to a secure basis. 

It. The Gbairmau with the Secretary and Mr. Milne began 
their work in London in August, continuing it on the passage out 
to India preparing Questionnaires. We met in Committee for tbe 
first time in Delhi on tbe 8th November and have practically been 
In constant session since then, After tbe appointment of tbe Com¬ 
mittee was soDOUDced tba varfous departments set about endeavour¬ 
ing to see where expenditure could t» reduced and we have been 
indebted to them for many suggested economies as shown in tbe 
various reports. ■ Our labours were greatly lightened by tbe prepare* 
tious made by the Finance Departumot in framing statements show 
ing the Government expenditure under all heads, and tbroagbout 
the Finance Department have been of the very greatest help. Every 
other Department of Government has assisted us in fornisbirig all 
information asked for and the various officers who have wme before 
us have evinced the keenest dispositioD to help in the reduction 
expeaditoiK. 
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APPENDIX A,— Army ExPENDtTURK, 

{Esdvding Military Works, Hoyal Indian Marino and itoyal ^itr For(») 


X,^8tandiiig Altnj 

( 1 ) Ffghtfug aeTvIera in India proper and Bnrtna 

(2) AdminktratUe eervicea ... ... ... 

(3) Miacellaneone nnita and eapenditnre ... ... 

(4) BxpendittiR) in Sogland ... ... 

(5) Forcee in Aden ... 

<6) Forcee in South and Baat Africa ... ... ... 

(7) Forces serving in the Colonies ... ,... ... 

TotaIi of I 

II.—Cost of Edueaticna), etc., eeiahlfrhtnfxte, working expenses 
of Hospitals, Depots, etc. .— 

(1) Educational and Instioctional establishment 

(2) Army Education ... ... ... 

(8) Working expenses of Hospital ... ... 

(4) Working expenses of depots ai«a 

(5) Working expenses of maunfscturing establiebments 

(6) Inspection of stores *a* »»» asa «•« 

(7) Military Accounts Offices ... . ... 

(8) Eociesiastical establishments nut •.« 

(91 Administration of Cantonment ... ... 

(10) Miacellaneons ... 

Totax. 

* Add for exchange at Be. ISssA I ... 

ToTAi. or 11 


1922-28 

Budget Estimates ) 

1913-14 

(ACTUAIA.) 

Expenditure. 

Bcceipte. 

Net 

expendltore. 

Net expen* 
ditnre. 

in 1000 Bs. 

in 1000 Bs. 

in 1060 Rh. 

in 1000 Bs, 

26,06,08 

16 

26,06,93 

1460,14 

8 66.29 

6,20. 

8,61,09 

1,29,74 

16,97 


16.97 

6.86 

6,48 16 

J7,66 

6.26,60 

2,16.80 

84,98 

15.00 

19,98 

8.84 

8,75 

• a* 

8,75 


11.78 

12,60 

-87 

-2.18 

86,81,90 

.. 

60 60 

86 31,30 

1804,70 


1.09,97 

87,92 

8.24.76 

1,67,86 

1.16,68 

10.76 

85S9 

7,70 




9,16,90 


1,30,21 

SIB 


l,bO.«l 


1,09,97 

37,26 

8.22,96 

1.21,13 

26,8.=l 

10,76 

86.89 

7.70 

18,24 

9.36 


7,49.07 

37,62 


7,86,69 





















llt>— Army Headqnnrteni 






8taB of Commands, ete,— 






( 1 ) Army Headquarters 

saw 

61.90 

asa 

61,90 

28.66 

(3) Staff of CommandB ... ... ... 

ais 

30,14 


80.14 

4,87 

(3) Staff of Dietriots and Brigades ... ... 

tss 

93,0* 


93,04 

66,86 

(4) Embarkation Staff ... ... ... 

aaa 

1.68 

«sa 

1,68 

aaa 

(5) Ballway Transport Staff 

see 

4,86 


4,86 

13 

(6) UiflceUaneone ... ... ... 

«*« 

4,76 

aaa 

4,76 

8,09 



1,96,28 

■«« 

1,96,26 

92,60 

Dbddct reooverics from His Uejeety*e Clovernmeat on aooonnt | 

—13,20 


—13,20 

• «a 

of part of A.B.Q. 






. TOTAI. of 111 

aa* 

1,83,08 

aaa 

1,83.08 

92,60 

I?.—Stock acoonatf ... 

a a* 

2,48,42 


IBoi' 

" 27,?0’ 

V.— Special Seiricee ••• ... 

aa ■ 

1,98,6* 

40 

1,98,24 

34,96 

VI.— HisceUaneoin oharges and receipts 






(1) Indian Troop Service ... ... 

aaa 

1,38,86 

19,60 

1,19,36 

29,03 

(2) Carriage of troops and etores in India 


1.20,60 




(8) UieoeltoneotiB ... ... ... 

a*> 

27,66 




(4) Provision for new measnree ... ... 

aaa 

22,13 

96.23 

96,96 

36,68 

(6) Beserve with Qovernment ... 

aw* 

22,U0 




TOTatofVI 

aaa 

' 3,81,04 

1,16,72 

2,16,32 

63,71 

VIl.—Non-effective chargee ... ... ... 

aaa 

9,28,97 

32,18 

8,96,79 

li 

VIII,—Territorial and Anailiary foroee ... 

a«« 

1 , 18,86 


1,18.86 

62,84 

OnawD ToraL 

S«w 

66.07,81 

6.65,61 

60,42.30 

27,87.46 


* Bzpeoditaie Id EagUad on sCoitiS iQOladed ia tba ftblife atftts«inent hu been co&veHed Dt Ba. 10=«£L We bav'* 
not been able to obtain infoTmation as to the diitiibatian of this expenditare over the varioas iteme and It bae therefore 
been neoeesary to make a lamp a<iditlon tepreeenting Che difterenoe between the rupee eqaltralent of the aterJiug eapcD- 
dicure at tbe rate of Bs. 10 ks& 1 and at the cate of Ha. 16=^1. 

f The SgoreB giteo in the badget tor 1933-23 for total expenditare and net expenditure are Be. l,7d,37|000 and 
a rolDue lignre of Be. fiO,03,000 reepeotirrely, the latter figore being a credit repreaentlng a portion of tbe rtdnction 
of etooke. Tbe itgnre for groie eipenditnre inolnder expenditnie on etorea in BngUnd araonnting to £ 762,400 eonTerted w 
at Ri. £ 1 whereas in this statement It is eonveited at Bs. 16°i«£ L, m 
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APPENDIX B. , 

Analytis of ihe authorised sslablhhtMnt of Fighting and admiTUstratiuo servieas, excluf/pe of Aden, Persia wd 
the Colonies and of reservist and Ausiliary and 2’errHorial Faroes, an itt April 1914. and Ist April 19SS, 





1914. 






1922. 



1 

1 

H 

■1 

pq 

Indian Troops. 

Civilians. 

Followers. 

i 

H 

0 

H 

k 

«4 

• 

P 

h 

4 

mI 

4 

Q 

1 

.1 

3 

. 

B 

Followers. 

4 

1 

H 

I,-“Fighting Services, Army- 
Cavalry 

6,169 

24.156 

« • 

3.147 

33.472 

5,094 

10,962 


6.510 

22,566 

Infantry and Pioneers.. 

54.463 

115.056 

• « 

5.657 

175.176 

46.335 

108,567 

m s 

9.447 

* 66,349 

Artillery 

15.205 

10,139 

• » 

10,695 

36,039 

11.446 

13.902 

• 4 

2,781 

28,129 

Sappers and Miners .. 

I 9 J 

4.734 

» s 

207 

5.139 


350 

7.875 

m m 

667 

8,892 

Signals .. ., 

207 

352 

a « 

57 

6t6 

2,196 

3.31* 

•> * 

757 

6,264 

Tank Corps . 

9 * 

* « 

• • 

• • 

• « 

*,265 

• 

• * 

336 

1,601 

Total .. 

76,244 

*54.437 

• • 

19.763 

' 250,744 

63,686 

144.617 

4 « 

20,498 

* 233 801 

Air Force ». .: 

• V 

•• 


« « 

s • 

m 

2 


1,198 

3.*43 


































•1^ 

I 


11.—‘Administrative Services— 
Supply and Transport 
C^8 .. 

Training Establishments 
Army Education 
Hospitals . * 

Arswaals, etc. 

Medical Store Depots .. 
Veterinary.. 

Remounts . • •. 

Military Farms 
Ordnance Factories and 
nspectlone 

Miiits^ Accounts Dept. 
Ecclesiastical Establi^- 
inent . * . * 

Cantonment Magistrates 
Recruiting Staff 
Hill Sanitaria and Depots 
Staffs at: 

Army Headquarters .. 
Commands .. 

Districts and Brigades.. 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous units 
Unemployed and unatta- 
ched list o( officers .. 


705 

1.221 

XII 

10 

183 

I 

1.039 

663 

4II 

I 

*4 

7 

73 

* « 

59 

8 

99 

• • 

*95 

3 

43 

• • 

• • 
48 

* * 

3 

9 

« e 

3* 

• * 

83 

• • 

*4 

2 

563 

a 

57 

5 

5 

287 

93 

e ■ 

3.846 

2.213 

80.090 

156.650 


Total 
Grand Totaz. 


• e 


« « m 


33.3*4 

Sod 

1.637 

*4.75* 

3.3*4 

576 

1.857 

4 - 9*0 

55* 




























The Indian Budget 

Heads of Revenue & Elxpenditure 

Comparative Table 1913—14 
& 1921-23 



EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

Th» my :— 

*' Owing to tbe ebsDges made under tbe Reforms Scheme in tbe 
distribution of reyeDue and ezpanditore between the Central Gov* 
ernmeut and tbe Provinces, tbe ^ures for the expenditare of the 
Central Government oontaioed in tbe accounts for 131S-14, wbioh 
we have adopted for the purpose of eomi^rieoD with later vears, 
were not in ail eases comparable with those contaioad in tbe 
estimates for 1922'23. We have« therefore, reoast them, aa far 
as fKt^ible, into the form in which they would have stood bad 
tbe present distribution between Gentaal and ProviDclal expenditure 
obtained in that year. In order to make the eomf^risoD with the 
year 1913*14 effective we have nmilarly, as we explain dealing with 
tbe exchange head, recast the revised estimate for 1921*22 and the 
budget estimate for 1922-23 on an exchange basis of Rs. 15 to JEL 
Sterling expsoditare is England has been converted Into rupees on 
this basis throughout the report except where otherwise stated). A 
summary statement showing the figures adopted as the i^is of our 
examinatioa is attached as Ap^ndix A. We have taken as tbe 
basis of the leduotiooa recommended the budget grant for 1922-23 
shown in this Appendix, aupplemeD^ in certain caws, by the 
provision subsequently allotted/’ 



[Slerling conveiletf £1 to R». ISJ [In thonaands of Ra,] 


, 


|Bg VISED EST1UAT6,1921-22 

BODGEI; E&tlMATE,1922'23 

UJSaDS of expen UlIUbB 

M 

Total 

Bngiand and 
India. 

'England 

Total 

England am) 
India. 

England, 

Total 

England and 
India. 


Ba. 

IM. 

Ita. 

Ba, 

Ka, 

Kb. 

DrUgCT Dbuands ok tUK Revekobs— 
1, Coftoma ••• 

0 

41,84 

1,65 

70,48 

i,6i 

68.70 

3, Toxea on inoone 


4,69 

40 

21,62 

99 

47.01 


• 12 

92,62 

1,22 

1,69,62 

1.07 

1.73.65 

4. Opiam 

is! 

1,62|41 

98 

1,87,74 

97 

1,86,63 

5. Land BeviioDo 

25 

11,94 

31 

16.14 

30 

IB .61 

3. Bzoiae ... ••• 

2 

1.87 

6 

2,64 

1 

2.84 

7, Btampa— ... ... 

A.— JNoa-Jndicial ... 

1 lofiB 

1,6S 

63.86 

22.29 

89,10 

18.16 


1 

11,42 

• «4 

2,70 

A*a 

3.10 

8. Fofoata ... 

7.S 

9,84 

4G,63 

12,54 

62.45 

9. Beglatmtion 

Total 

... 

27 

a"* 

47 

aa* 

48 

17,28 

—T'lTl 

mmmm 

■■yeixaJ 


6.68.85 

BATLWAY PbVKKOB ArtODST— 

19. State Hailwaya— 

Inteveac on Debt 

5 66,9» 

10,96,47 

6,81,08 

16,88,47 

6,64,02 

16,77.*.'5 

IntcKat on Capita) eontribnted 
by Compaalea ... ... 

2.68.89 

3.92,86 

6,25,20 

8,28,76 

8.32,05 

8,86,10 

Annuitiee m purchatt of Bailtvaya 

6.06,94 

6,06,94 


6,08,66 

6,4)8,63 

6,08.63 

Sinking Fnode ... ... 

28,76 

26,76 

48,11 

48,11 

46,81 

, 46,81 

It. Sobatriiaed Com panice 


7.89 


7,41 


19.88 

13. Miactllancoua By. BxpendiinTu 

<aa« 

—6,88 

26,76 

39,19 

26,27 

29,7" 

TOTAL 

- 18,60,02 

19,26,04 

16,29,71 

24,46,60 

15,70,78 

26,18,09 
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IRSIOATION, KTC, R8V£N1TB ACCOUNT— 

14, Works for which Capital 

Aocounta are kept— . 

Interest on Debt ... 

15. Other Revenue Erpenditnre ... 

•«» 

sea 

0,61 

83 

*4 V 

9,39 

1,37 

r*“ 

9.51 

1,18 


TOTAt. 

!•* 

7 34 


10,76 

• -a 

1069 

iRBieaTioM BTa Camai. account 
(C harged to Bevenne}— 

16, CoiMtrnotioit of Irrigatloo, eto. 
Works— ' 

E’tnanoed Irom Oidinarp Bavenne 

18 

3.13 

2,78 

3,38 


38 

TOSTS AND TfiLfiOBAPUS RETNNUB 
ACCOUNT— 

17. Posts and Telegraphs— 

f&tere^t nn Debt (Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department) 

«»• 


««• 

60,00 


66,00 

Hieoellane- I 

one Bzpon*/ 

f [ndian Postal and Tele- 
1 graph Depaitaent 

31,36 

80,46 

1,60,00 

80,38 

1,09,H6 

41,06 

ditnra, ] 

1 Indo-Enropean Tele' 
i. graph Department 

4,60 

4,60 

—21,60 

—21,60 

—14,17 

-14,17 


Totaii 

29,96 

36,06 

1,88.40 

1,18,78 

95,18 

92,89 
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ACTffALS ISIS'U, 


Rbvwbd Bstimats 
11121-22 


HEAPS OP EXPENDIXUBB 

England. 

Total 
England 
and India. 

England. 

Total 

England and 

India. 

Bogland. 

Total 

England and 
India, 

Posts and Tblsgrapbs Capital 
(O barge to BeTcmiw) 

IS. OopltAl omlay on Poats and Tele¬ 
graphs— 

lodo* European Telegraph Department 

8.75 

3,17 

3,07 

3,93 

6,03 

—26 


Btidobt EsTIUATB, 
1222-23 


a\ 

B? 


Debt Services— 







19, Interest on Ordinary Debt 

3,86,92 

H.00.16 

10,66,93 

29,81,43 

12,44,71 

2,39,21 

Dedxtct—A mount chargeable to Bye. 

5,66,98 

10.96.17 

6,81,08 

16,38,17 

6,64,02 

1 

16.77,96 

„ Amount chargeable to Irrigation 
Amount chargeable to Posts and 

all 

0..61 

eas 

9,39 

fO.V 

0,61 

Telegraph ... 

.. Amount chargeable to Provincial 


... 


60,00 

aaa 

66,00 

Oovernments 

««• 

2.22.17 

1 

2,66,82 I 

A»* 

2.99,73 

Remainder chargeable to Ordi¬ 



1 

1 



nary Debt ... 

830,99 

76,01 

4,64,85 

11,13,25 

1 3,80,69 

11,86,02 

20. Interest on other Obligations 

• •• 

1,18,38 

•As 

2,61.71 

• 0* 

8,23,63 

21. Binking Fnnda ... 

«11 

e*» 

76.00 

2,29,00 

76,00 

2,29,00 

Total 

3.30,99 

1,91,39 

3,29,86 

16.03,96 

6,66,69 

17,38,66 
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to 


lO 


Civil AioumiSTBATfOir^ 

22, CensTal Admiaistratio&'X' 

A. o-HeadB ot Proviuoea (iaolnding 

Ooveroor-O'eutiral) and Eiecative 
Oouaoils ... 

B. ~»1jeg{Blat!ve Bodfea ... ... 

0,"SflCetaiiat and headqaaTtefs 

eatabliahment 

D,~Ooiiirolnloii8i« 

£.—District administratioo 
F.'>—Home adminlatration, etc. ... 

23, Audit 

24, Adminfstiatien of Jnsttee ... 

25, Jails and Oonrlot Settlements 

26, jpoHoc 

27, Ports and Pilotage ... 

28, Baclesiaatical 

29, Political 

30, Boieatido Departments ... ... 

81. Bdncntion 

32. Medical ... 

33. Pablio Health 

34. Agrlcultnro ... 

35. Indnstries ... 

36. Ariation 

37. Misoellaneons ... 

TotAi 


CtTBKBNCT, Mist 

38. Canency 

39. Hint 

40. Ezobacge 


AMO Exchakob^ 


Total 



18,05 


*0,10 


20.49 


1,71 


7,00 



•SSSSs 

41,26 

ss# 

78,80 


80,31 

«SA AS« 


•««■»« 

•*1i »«• 




4.94 


15,41 

see Sts 

16.14 

39,27 

39.27 

68,91 

68,91 

70,87 


Ml 

39,69 

4,69 

72,69 

4,20 


8 

8,87 

72 

9,29 

80 

10,29 

2 

19.78 

83 

46.28 

86 

44;86 

24 


1,63 

87,24 

1,93 


S 

16.72 

2,72 

24,89 

8,71 

26,82 

2 

19,16 

4,99 

8111 

4,88 

33)83 

2,26 

1,72 80 

16,08 

2,14,96 

12,46 

2,93)14 

4,78 

44,79 


1,16,88 

12,88 

1.12.81 

1,50 

17 89 


81,09 

1,88 


80 

12,72 

3,47 

27,61 

6,68 

82,84 

43 

10,48 

81 

16,14 

96 

16,82 

19 

9.2S 

1,87 

21,62 

2,01 

23,86 

••sees 


1.24 

4,87 

46 

1,69 



3 

1.84 


48 

24 

6,72 

2,78 

43.61 

MO 

26,71 


6,16.98 

l,28i46 

9,38,48 

1,23,92 

10,16,87 

18,20 

36,64 

63,02 

92.28 


80,82 

1,69 

19,90 

99 

18.87 


22,34 




4,90 

BBH 

20,60 

13,79 

65,64 

64,01 

iiiiimQi 

60,81 

1,23^76 
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)5leiling converted et £1 to Re IS.J tin thoosande of Ra-J 





T- 


Htvissin JtoTiuaTa, 

BnimEY KBTiuaTit, 




1 ACCOOKTS, 1913-1*. 

1921-22. 

1923-28. 


HBADS OF BXPBNDWUBB. 



Total 


Total 


Total 




England. 

England 

England. 

England | 

England, 

England and 





and India. 


and India. 


India. 

civin WoBKa— 


Rs. 

Rl. ! 

Bs. 

Rs. 

B*. 

Rs. 


f Id charge of 

Civil 


1 






( offioen 

««« 


5 30 ' 

• %t a 

4,06 

**S«IS 

6,34 

(t. 

Civil Works ...4 

1 








i In charge nt Pablio 








t Works officers 

1 ttss 

16,18 

1,63,63 

6,34 

. 

1,50,83 

1,18 

1.66,63 

TOTAn 

»* s 

1 16,18^ 

1,68,63 

1 

<>,34 

1.5 4,88 

1,15 

1,61,87 

m Jw/Kltl^AJNKUuB*^ 

43 . Famine Belief and Ia6nranoe>- 




1 


1 



a.o-'Fainine Reliel 

«« s 


4 


4,60 


37 

44. 

Territorial and Palitieal Pensions 


1,68 

83,11 

1,74 

30.60 

1,74 

31.42 

45. 

Saperannnation Atlowanoee 

and 




1 




pftlUliOlUl a«a *«a 

*4ta 

3,08,18 

3,36,06 

3.1.074 

' 3,49,66 

3,21,06 

3,64.27 

46. 

Stationery and Printing... 

««• 

16,80 

82,13 

34,64 

97,68 

27,61 

76,66 

47. 

UisceHaneons... ... 


74,60 

1,12,67(a) 

36,28 

97,96 

23,87 

68.98 

. 


TOTAn 

«a» 

4,00,17 

6,02,89 

3,91,40 

6,80,47 

8,73,77 

6,30,60 


(a) InoIud«s *• Civil E'arlongb and Absentee Allowanoe" which ate being dtetiibated anong (he leettective enbjeck 
beads of aocount from 19J.9-20, 
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MltlTABir SSBVKBS— 

48. Arnay— 

Efleotfve ..4 .4. -I- 

Noii-«ffeot{Te ..4 if 

3,95,84 

8,77,58 

24,81,44 

4,86,96 

12.61.02 

6,03,98 

62,71,66 

8,17,69 

11,72,66 

6,62,90 

68,19,86 

9.28,96 


7,73,22 

29,68,39 

17,64,96 

70,89,25 

17,85,44 

67,48,81 

« 

Marine 4.1 .4. 



68.1*4 

1.60,26 

1 

69,78 

1.67,22 

6O4 MilUary Work! .» n. 


19,67 

6,29.87 

7.y.7 1 

4,70,27 

BpecisI Delencei (1902) 


— 




Total 

8,19,42 

31,89,86 1 

18,43,46 

77,69,20 

18,12,49 

78,76,30 

COKTITBTJTIOWS AK» ASSlOKMKKTS TO THE 
Central Ooterkmbht bt Pbovikcial 

OOVBBMHENTa— 

A2, Mieerllanetoa Bd}MtinieB*s between 
tbe Central and Provincial Qov- 
.. ernnaetits m .n 

• 0 * *vv 

69,74 


76,38 


1 

1 

C3,21» 

1 

TOTAL EXPBNDirUEB 

chauoed to revenue 

30,33,74 

69,68,90 

46,96,74 

1,48.60,79 

47,86,44 

1,42,96,86 
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In hund<’«<}s of £ and tbousanila of Ra. 



I Actuals, 1913-14. 

Revised Estimate, | 

1 1921-22, 

Budget Estimate, 
1922-23. 

HEADS OF REVENUE. 

England, 

Total 
India and 
England. 

England. 

Total 
India and 
England, 

England. 

Total 
India and 
England. 


£ 

Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

Principal Heds of Revenue — 
I,—Customs 

» * • « 

11,13,78 

9 9 m w 

34.60,14 


45.4L84 

11.—Taxes and Income .. 

4 * • • 

a. 90 , 3 * 

-ff « • • - 

21 , 11,99 

• 4 4 * 

22 . 11,39 

HI.—Salt 

« • " • 

5.15-09 

« ■ •» * 

6,41.62 

• « * ■ 

6,86,03 

IV,—Opium 

a • • 

3 . 43.35 

• 4 

3.03.24 

4 • • • 

3.09.30 

V,—Land Revenue 

4 • • • 

4**94 

• « » • 

36,66 

• • a • 

43.93 

VI.—Excise 

« * • • 

25.49 

« • • » 

55.81 

b • • ■ 

56,22 

Vll —Stamps .. 

» • • • 

*4.93 

. i 4 • * 

24,27 

bee* 

24 .*9 

Vlll,—Forests .. 

♦ • • • 

ir.ii 

96 

» « • • 

* 3.73 

4 • b 4 

21,68 

JX.—Registrat ion 

9 4 • • 

« « • A 

1,72 

4 b b • 

1,68 

X. — Tributes from Indian 
States .. 

• • • • 

88,00 

4 b w # 

88,27 

• 4 • • 

88,05 

Total .. 

« » •> » 

23.45.17 

* • « • 

67.37.4s 

b • b • 

79.84,41 

Bailwavs— 

XL— State Rys. Gross Receipts 

2 

56,30,68 

48,6 

81,82,29 

48,4 

99.57.a6 

Xll.—Subsid'zed Companies 

76,8 

13.97 

142,4 

^ 4 * 4 ^ 

1X3,0 

*^. 4 « 

Deduct — 

'Working Expenses 

4 4 • 

* 9 . 35.02 

4 ♦ • • 

63.82.53 

4 4 4 • 

67,99.00 

Surplus profits pa:d to 
Companies . , .. 

* 4 4 • 

66,13 

1 

104,09 

« • « * 

6o,0O 

^TOXilkX* <v ¥■ 

77.0 

26.43.50 

igi.o 

15.20,08 

161,4 

3X.17.68 
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X1JI /ND XIV—IBRICATION . . 
XV—roBTS AND TeLIGBAPHS— 
Jndlau Postal aad Telegraph 
Department- 

Gross receipts .. 

Deduct—Working Expenses 

• • « • 

• e • 

65.9 

5.91 

5. >4.89 

4)40,85 

—3.3 

• • e • 

19.9 

6,99 

8.89,*6 

8,45.93 

—3*0 ' 

1 

a a a a | 

45.5 1 

7,07 

10,91,19 

9.lo,lo 

Net receipts 

65.9 

74.04 

—IQ.? 

44»23 

-45.5 

I,8x,06 

Indo-European Xelegraph 
Department- 

Gross receipts . . 

4,8 

*4.89 

1,2 

*3.84 

■ 

25.98 

Deduct — Working Expenses 

3.9 

11,58 

4‘4 

37.«* 

■bi 

36,52 

Net receipts *. 

■B 

13.3* 

—3.* 

—13.98 

29.0 

—10,54 

1 

XVI^lMTERBSY nncnxpts a . 

24I»* 

1,14.36 

242,4 

1,16,78 

30.3 

85,82 

XVII TO xxvi-<:w«. 

ADMIN ISTKATION 


, 33.86 

2 

72.15 

1 

2 

86,50 

Curkbncy, Mint and Ex- 
CHAHaJB— 

XXVI1.— Currency . , 

H 

S2.44 

a a • • 

4.06,33 

e • a a 

3.03.13 

XXVIU.—Mint 


S0.97 

2 

14.24 

2 

19.19 


HB 

17,96 

» a e * 

• • a • 

a a • • 

• * 4 e 

TorAL 

78,2 

1,21.37 

2 

4.*0,5 7 

2 

3.22,32 


XICINg«J4Y 





















Htt hundrctcia Jt eni} tliousaindit of Ra- 



Actuals, 1913-14. 

Revised Estimate, 
1921-22, 

Budget Estimate, 
1922-23. 

HEADS OF REVEKUE. 


Total 
India and 
England, j 

England, 

1 

Total 
India and 
England, j 

England, 

Total 
India and 
England, 

Civil Works .. .. 

lUlSCELLANEOVS^XXXIlI tO 
XXXV .. .. 

Military Receipis— 
XXXVI.—Aiaoy 

XXXVH —Marine 
XXXVlII.-MiUtaiy Works .. 

• t • i 

I0a,6 

35L2 

* • • • 

» • « • 

Ra. 

6,89 

30,79 

1,80,53 

I3»43 

11.49 

i 

a « • « 

682,8 

2,213,1 

■ ■ » A 

« ■ • • 

Rs. 

ii,,|6 

7.19.45 

7,7*,54 

46,67 

15,30 

i 

M • * % 

120,2 

938.0 

A • * m 

• • • • 

Ks. 

10,92 

72,12 

5,65.51 

20,23 

15.30 

Total 

1 

33L2 

2,05,45 


8.34,51 

1 938.0 

6,01,04 

Contributions and assign. 

AIENTS TO THE CENTRAL GOV¬ 
ERNMENT BY JPROVINCIAL 

Governments .. 

• • s * 

9,83.00 

1 

1 .. 4- 

1 

1 

10,01.30 

* N) A « 

1 

1 9.20,65 

1 

TOTAL REVENUE .. 


65,77.65 

3303,3 

l.l4,7t.59 

1,230,8 

1,33.79.08 
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Provincial 

Retrenchment Committees 



REPORT OF THE 

Bengal Retrenchment Committee 

The Report ol the Besgal Retrenchment Committee con« 
tain 153 pages and is divided into 28 chapters The com’ 
mittee was appointed by a Resolution of the Government of 
Bengal dated the 13th June 1922. The Report is unanimous. 
The members of the Committee were Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerji 
(Pre^dent), Mr. Canipheil Rhodes, Mr. Sutendra N. Mahk, Mr. 
Abinash Chandra Banerji and Mi. H. £. Spry. The terms of 
reference are as follows :— 

“Tha Governor in Coundl dseirs# the oommittee to aisles 
recommendations eSiesting all possible reductions in the expen* 
ditare of the local Government, He wtEhes to leave the committee 
a free hand in their enquiries, but there are certain points on which 
he would welcome specifie reeommeodatioos. These are— 

(1) Assuming the budget for 1922-23 provides for functions 
which it Is necessarr, or desirable, that the local Government should 
undertake, oonld they be carried out at a smaller cost % 

(2) Having regard to the present financial position and outlook, 
is it dasirable that any of these functions should be omitted or 
ourtaiied % 

(3) If, in order to meet popular demands for larger expenditure 
OB edaostioo, sanitation, agriculture, and other similar purposes, It Is 
decided to undertake a greater expuision of the aeUvitieB of Govern¬ 
ment thad has hitherto been possible, would it be desirable to 
relieve provincial revenaes by devolving financial ^wers and reapou- 
sibilities on local bodies I ” 

** It may be that the committee’s enquiries will lead them ^ to 
^^mmend changes of policy. The decision as to the aeUoa 
to be tekeu on such recommendations most rest with the loo^ 
Government, but the Governor in Council does not wish to limit in 
any way the seope of the ©jmmittee’s invastigatioD, and it will Im 
open to them to indicate the economies whtoh might be effected if 
psrtienlar policies were adopted, modified, or abandoned. 

The commixed reeeired Md! oimaidered written memoratma 
and examined orelly 108 witnessea. 

The report is divided into two parte. The fornrer, erranged 
according to tlm m^cw budget heads, ^ves the oommittee a recem- 
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378 REPORT OF THE [caicutta 

mendationt is reapeet of iDdindiisl deportmenti, snd tbe latter 
deals with matters of general application. 

As to the general principles of the reeoramendatioDS tbe eots- 
mittee writes ;—Of tbe three specific points refen^d for ooc con¬ 
sideration we find some diffionity In differentiating between tbe 
first two. The only department whose complete almlitloQ we have 
proposed is tbe Fisheries Department, In other instances we have 
recommended a cnrtailment of partfonlmr activities of an inter¬ 
mediate character, either as being eupeifliious, or hecanse, in ocw 
opinion, it is possible to substitute less costly laetbods without 
detracting from tbe efficient discharge of tbe main fnncrions of 
Government. Thus, while recommending the deprovincializatlon of 
Government secondary schools for boys, we con^mplate, by means of 
grants-in-Md, a more effective di»$harge of tbe responsibilities of 
Government in secondary education. "We regard this as a change of 
method, rather than a curtiiilment of tbe fonctione of Government, 

The lecommendations ol tbe Committee are given below 
under the heads as given in tbe Report. 

Chapter II— Land Revenue. 

(a) Land Records, 

With regard to tbe cost of a major settlement of fMrmanently 
settled estates 6 per cent, of the cost incurred instead of S6 per 
cent, should be home by tbe Government and 95 per cent. Instead 
of 75 per cent, by the landlords and tenants. In tbe ease (rf 
temporarily settled estates a modification of section 114 of the 
Tenancy Act is recommended thus enabling tbe Government to 
reoover from tenant and settlement holders of tbe eshites a proportion 
of the cost of the preparation of the reviston of tbe record of rigbfe 
Tbe provisions of seetion 114 of the ^ngd Tenuiey Act require 
that no part of the cost should be realized. 

(b) Survey Dcparfroeaf—^Tbo post <4 Director of Survey is 
recommended to be abolished. 

Net Redaction under these two beads is Es. 4,00,000. 

Chapter III— Excise and Salt. 

Special salt establishment is recommended to be abolished and 
this affects 6 Inspectors, 26 Sub-Inspectors, 123 petty offirers and 
133 peons. **Nine big b<mta and five party boats eould be diapenssd 
with at once.” 

The District Excise Service is to revert to the oonteol 
District officer as In 1916, No Inspector is to be placed betwece 
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tbe CoUectors and &ib-lnspMtor 8 wheta tbe number of the 

latter doae not exceed tea. At present there are 62 Excise Inspec* 
b)ra. The nuoiber to be retain^ i< recommended to be 2S. 2 
oat the 3 posts of Deputy Commissioners hare been recommended 
for abolition. 

The Excise loteHii^Dce Bureau should bo abolished. The 
Excise IntelltgeDoe Gazette “may be dispensed with” 

The CoQumssioner’s staff is to eonsfat of 2 Inspeetora, 4 Sub* 
Inspectors and a suitable number 0 ! subordinates to make special 
enquiries ontside Calcntta. 

The post of Superintendent attached to the loteHigeoce Bureau 
should he abolished. A personal Assistant of the rank oi Deputy 
Collector may be allowed for the Commissioner. 

The reward granted to Excise officere baa been severely curtailed 
and it is recommended that a snm not exceeding one lakh should Iw 
set apart by the Goyernment, 

The contract ooutingancies have been reduced by Bs. 20,000 
Net Reduction under thie head (Ezetse and Salt) is Rs. 5,02,000. 

Ohaptee IV.— Stampa 

A r^iaction in the Discount allowed to stamp venders on sale 
of stamp is recommended. 

Chapiee V,—Fokests. 

The iHtst of Forest Engineer is recommended to be abolisbed. 
The Net ^duetion estimated is Re. 8,700. 

Chaptbe Y1.—Eegiatjeation. 

The abolition of the post oi Inspector-General of Registration 
and the transfer of the Department to the Commissioner of Excise 
are reimramended. 

The posts of Inspectors have been recommeuded to be abolished. 
Inores^e of fees for copying, registering and searching is recom¬ 
mended. The abolition of 12 superfluous Sub-Registry is recom¬ 
mended. The Net Reduction estimated under this bead is 
Es. 20,72,660. 

Chapter VII. —Irrigation, 

The recommendations put briefly are 

(a) Each ^ojeet should be examined in the light of present 
day eondiiiona In order that needlem expenditure may be eliminated. 

(b) £he tolls and fees should ^ revised, and increasad 
wherever possible. We understand that the tolls on the Hijli Tidal 
wnal, for instance, are, on the whole lower now than they were in 
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1865. We think tbe receipts could be increased at once by one* 
third. 

(c) The requirements of the department in staff should be 

ezamioed, as also the neceaeitj for the Dumeroue launches and boats 
vhich it maintains. > 

(d) The question of mainteoanoe from provincial revenuea of 
abont 1,000 miles of embankment may be conaideied. We under* 
stand that in some instances landlords have been relieved of their 
llabilfly in this matter at a substantial additional charge to the 
State. 

(e) Drainage schemes, whether desigoed to combat malaria, 
or to increase tiia oolturable area, should not be undertaken until 
steps have been taken to euforce a proper condition irom those who 
will beuebt. 

The net reduction effected under this bead is Rs. 3,50,000, 
This is to be effected by means of an increase on the tolls and rates, 

CHAPTBB VIII.— GmtERAL ADMINISTRATION, 

(a) Staff and Household of the Governor, 

The expenditure locnrred on the Governor's bodyguard is cos* 
sidered “ avoidable.’' The net reduction estimated ie Be. 1,20,000. 
(b) Members of Council and Ministers. 

Reduction of two members in the Executive Council and one 
Minister is recommended. “ For a limited period there is a case 
lor a third member of the Executive Council of wide administrative 
experience. We would set the end of that period at the end of next 
genera! election.” 

The net reduction estimatM! is Rs 2,16,000. 

(o) LegiHative Gonneil. 

A suggestion is given to reduce the number of questions asked 
in the Council. “ No emoluments should attach to the office of 
Deputy President. Overtime allowMicee of Assistants and ^piste 
during Council sittings should stop. The post of Registrar of the 
Legislative Dept, has been retained, Ch^gra on oooTeyanoe hire 
and cooly hire should bo prohibited. The uet reduction estimated is 
Rs. 27,600. 

(d) The Secretariat. 

The main proposal in regard to the Secretariat is that where 
heads of Departments the present doplicatioo of depart* 
mental and secretariat establishment and officers ebotdd in most 
eases be done away with. 

The heads oi the following departments ^e recominqnded to 
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deal direct with the member of Goveromeat in ohatga, and oarrjr 
oot the dnties of Secretary to Government. 

(a) Police. 

(b) Mediad and PnUie Health. 

( 0 ) Education. 

(d) Excise and Begiatration. 

(e) Jails. 

(0 Veterinary, 

The Departaienta of Agriculture, co-operative credit and Indus- 
tries have been proposed to placed onder a Development officer 
who should be iu direct charge with the Minister-tn-oharge and 
iwrfonn the duties of Secretary to Government, Amalgamation 
of Bevenne Seeretariat and Board of Bevenue Is reixR&meuded. 

The Civil Secretariat should comprise the following seeretaries^ 
Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary, Judicial Secretly, l^al Govern¬ 
ment Secretary. The post of Dy. Secretary in the Political and 
Appointment Depts is consider^ unne<^eary. 

As regards Assistant Secretaries " thmre is no need for one in 
the Judicial Dept, and no jastifioarioo for paying Bs. 12,000 a month 
for an Assistant Secretary in the P.W.0.” Either the Asst, Secre¬ 
tary oe the Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer In the Irrigation 
and F.W.D. should be cousidered sufficient. The offii^s of 
Inspector-GenerM of Police and the Director of Public lostruorioo 
are *' capable of reduction," The post of Begietrars have bsea re¬ 
commended for abolition. The separate post of Labour loteUigenca 
officer uuder the Commerce I^partment to be of doubtful 

oeoessity." 

The net reduction is estimated to be Bs. 4,66,900. 

(e) Board of Bevenue, 

The net rednerion proposed is Bs. 25,000 to be effeowd by an 
increase of revenue under the head “wards general rate." 

(i) Commissioners. 

Tbe posts of Divisional Commissioners are proposed to be 
abolished, Tbe net reduction is estimated to be Bs. 6,20,000, 

(g) DIatriet Adminietration. 

Tbe chief recommendation in regard to District administration 
is that there should be a readfostmeot of tbe cadres of tbe Provincial 
and Sobturdinate EzMativo Services. Another is that tbe number of 
orderly peons allowed to District officers should bs reduced. 

The net saving is estimated to be Be. 4,10,000, Therefore the 
net reductioQ is estimated to be 4|10,3SO, 
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Chapter IX.—Administbation op Justice 
(a) CivU and Sessions Conr(. 

The following proposals have been given seriatim for tbs employ¬ 
ment a ‘'cheaper sg^noy ” for tiie administration of jastiee. 

(a) The enbanoement of the powers of ail MnnsiSs to try suits 
op to Bs. 2,000 in value and sel^ted Munsiffs to try suits up to 
Bs. 50,000 in value. 

(b) The hearing by Sub-Judges of insolvency, eneeession, 
probate, admiaistratiou and contested wrill cases. Small anccession 
oases might be heard by experienced Munsiffs. 

(o) Tbe disposal of a larger proportion of Seseions casea by 
Assistant Sessions Judges. Experienced Dy. Magistrates and Sub- 
Jndges may be vested with the power. 

10 Additional judgeships and S subordinates judgeships and 
have been recommended to be abolished. The appointment of 
Bono^ry Mnosiffs is recommended. The number of Civil Courts 
holidays is considered excessive. Tbe strength of tbe Diet. Judicial 
staff of tbe Province is determined thus :—21 District and Sessions 
Jodg^ 15 Assistant Sessions Judges, 40 Subordinate Judges and 
240 Munsiffa. The r^uction is to be gradual. Beductfon iu the 
payment of diet money, reduction of ministerial staff, and a 26 per 
cent, increase of copying fe^ in Diatriot Courts recommended. 

The net reduction estmated to be Bs. 13,40,700. 

(b) Pmidenoy Magistrates. 

The motor ease eonrt is regarded as a " luxury” and tbe direct 
telephone line between tbe Chief Presidency Magistrate and the 
Commissioner of Police is considered to bo a '* minor loxury that 
should be dispensed with.” 

The net reduction estimated to be Bs. 17,000. 

(o) Courts of Smidl Causes, Caieutta. 

Two of tbe Judges should be recruited from the Provincial 
Judicial Service. 

Tbe net reduction estimated to be Bs. 4.8(h). 

(d) Legal Bemembrancer. 

Payment should be made by the Eastern Bengal Railway for 
legal advice giveo by the Legal Adviser. Tbe Government of Indie 
should recoup tbe local Govemmeot for the expense occasioned by 
tbe appearances of tbe Deputy L^gai Bemembrancer in the marina 
Court. As regards the fees to pleaders in <g:inuiial oases la tbs 
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Mufassil there might he some saviog If Court lospeotors irere better 
equipped for this work and also If io the smaller eases junior and not 
senior pleaders are engaged. 

The net reduction estimated is Hs, 1,S00. 

Chapter X. 

Jails. 

There are 5 centralt 24 District and 68 suhsidfaiy jails fa the 
Province. The eonvenion of man; of the District Jails into subsi* 
diary jails, and the provteioi) of more Centra) jails would probably 
lead to an ultimata saviog. The totol number of convicts admitted 
to the jails in the year 1921 was 28,217. Of these 16,455 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonments not exceeding 3 months, and 
7,976 to terms not exceeding one month. If these very large number 
of short sentences ^uid be materially reduced, the interests of 
economy and the views of modern penologists would both be met. 

The number of uoder'trial prisoners admitted daring the year 
1921 was 40,127 and the average period of detention was in Sessions 
e»e 8 39’68 days, and io other cases 19'62 days. Any measure that 
would reduce the numbmr of undertrials and decrease the period 
detentioo would effect economy in the jailc Department, The menu* 
facturing activities of the I^partment ate on a considerable scale. 
The ** greatest need” here is lor a detailed audit to rafeguard the 
proper disposal of so large a sum of money. 

CeaptbBp-XL 
(A) Bengal Police, 

The following are the main recommendations :— 

( 1 ) Training College at Sardah should be dosed except for 
training of Constables. 

( 2 ) Blver police to he retained hut its etrength should he 
reduced and one-third of the launches, floating stations and other 
craft should be laid up. 

(3) The strength of the Railway Police is to be reduced. 

(4) Military Police or the Ewtern Frontier Rifles is to he 

retwned, , « w - 

( 6 ) Bisza? Duara Detflcbsient for guarding tha Bbotao Prontiet 

is to he reduced. 

(6} Armed Raaorve not to be incressed. ^ 

(7) Band and pipes of Military Police to be dispensed with. 

( 8 ) In the Intelligence Branch the Central Intelligence staff is 
to he reduced by the abolition of the posts of Deputy Inspector- 
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Genttral aod two Depot; SoperiDteodeots and tlie redaction of tbe 
Doml^r of Aseistant Sob-ioepectora and Head Constables from 34 
to 25 and tba nomber of Ck>nsUbles from 82 to 36. The post of a 
special Supeiintendeat shoold ako be abolished. 

(9) Tba District lotelligenca Staff is of doubtful necessity. 

(10) The permanent staff of the. Criminal Investigation Depart, 
meat Is to be raduced In tba following manner 

(a) Itepaty Inspeetor-Oaoeral to be abolished. 

(b) The two Deimty Superintendents to be abolfsbed. 

(c) Of 24 Inspectors 9 are to be abolished. 

(d) Of 11 Sub-Inspectors 5 are to be abolished. 

(e) The 6 Assistant Sub-Inapeetocs are all to be abolished, and 

(f) The Constables are to be reduced from 36 to 21. 

(11) The Police Stations are to be amalgamated so as to reduce 
the existing number by 200 , 

( 12 ) All posts created since 1912 are to be abolished. 

(13) 38 posts of Circle Inspectors are to be abolished. 

(14) Assistant Superioteodents are to be replaced by Deputy 
SaperintendeDts in some Districts, failing which the entire cadre of 
Deputy Superintondent is to be abolished. 

(15) Additional Superintendents are to be abolished except 
■where unavoidable. 

(1 6 ) Snb-DIvieional charge is to be given to Inspectors who 
should have gazetted rank% 

(17) Of 6 Range Deputy Inspectors Genera! 2 are to be abolished 

(is) In the Inspector-OeDerat’e office one post of Assistant 

Inepeotor-Genend is to be abolished. 

(19) All special Du^ Allowance attached to the Intoiligen<a 
Branch and the Criming Investigation Department ehonld be 
discontinued. 

The Net Reduction estimated unde’r this head is Rs, 26,28,800, 
B, Caicutta Pouce, 

The following are the Important recommendations 

(1) 7 Deputy Commisrioners 2 should be abolished and of 
13 Awistant Commissioners 7 should be abolished. 

( 2 ) Reporting centres to be reduced from 12 to 5 in the city. 

(3/ The Suburban Stations are to be reduced from 6 to 3, 

t KArt P*ttol posts are to be reduced, thus effecting a redoctiw 
of SOO patrol constaUes aod corresponding number of eorgeanto. 

lu the city proper 4 Inspectors and 12 Sub-Inspeetors sbooM 
be dispensed with at once. 

(6) Staff of the Special Branch should be mdut^d by one-third. 
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(7) Th« cost of the Port Police ahould be borne one-ftftb 
GoTemioeDt and four-0fthe by the Pori Commissioner* instead of 
prosent ratio three-tenths to seven-tenths. 

(s) The allowances now given to the officers and men of the 
MtectiTe Depertment ehonld be withdrawn. 

(9) The otothing ehonld bo reduced by 26 par cent. 

(10) The pay of the Calcutta Police ^ub-Iospeotor should be 
reverted to the former scale of Ha. 126 to Rs. 175, 

(11) The Dumber of Inspeetore should be reduced and should 
not exceed 16 i»r oenfc of the combined strength of Sub-Iospaotors 
and eergeante. 

(12) A martmum allowance as house rent should be fixed for 
the officers according te their grade. 

The total ledacttoa on the Police ie proposed to be Bs. 34,42,300. 


Chaptbe xil 

(A) Education (Tranaferred) 

Tbe following ue tbe main recommendations — 

(t) Guru Training Schools ate to be abolished. 

(2) Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors to inspect 
elementary ecboola are to be abolished. 

(3) Dist-riot and Sub-Divisional Inspectors te be retaioed. 

(4) Normal Schools to be abolished. 

(6) Government High Schools to be deprovincialised, or mads 
over to local bodies or committees. 

(6) Hi^fa Schools for girls to bs retained. 

(7) Middle Schools to be made over to local bodies or 
Committees. 

(8) Traming Colleges are to be abolished. 

(9) Government Arte Colleges to be deprovincialised except 
tbe I^sidenoy College, 

(10) The teaching staff of the Presidency College is 'to be 
reduced and 6 I, E. S. men should be retained instead of the present 
number of 14 mid the tuition fees of the students should be 
iimreased by 60 p.e. 

(11) The poet of Additional Inepeeton, 9 in number, ehodd be 
abolished. 

(12) The of 6 Assistant Inspeotors for Mahmnedan Educa¬ 
tion and that of tiie Assielaiit IKreetor of PuMie Inatniatioa for 
Mahomedaa Edoeation should be aboHsbed. 

(1$) Tbe 2 Inepeotresees and 12 Aesfetaot Inspectrestei ehould 
all be abolished. 

26 
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(14) The post of DlTieioaal laspeotori shoald be retaioed foe 
tbe pisBeot i. e. till tbe constitatioo of the Board of secondary 
EduoatioD. 

(15) The Head qnarters staff of the EduoatfOD Department 
ehonld be one instead of two, as at present, and the Director of 
Public Inetruotfon is to be the Secretary to tbe GoTernment. 

(16) Tbe buildings should be onpretentioue and tbe P. W, D. 
and Public Health Department should e^refee onfy advisory 
funoMooe. 

(17) The minutd grant to the D»!ea Univereii? ebonld 
redo^ from 5 to 4 lakhs of rupees aod greater economy should 
be e^reieed tbe reduction the etaff aod tbe raising d 
tuition fees. 

(18) No recommendation is made as ngards the Caloutte 
University vrbieh does not receive a ooneolidated grant. 

Tbe Net Seduction estimated uiKler tUe bead U Bs. 29,73,$(M1, 

B. Education (Reserved) 

Tbe following are tbs main recommeodations 

(1) Tbe expenditure on European children is Justified, but that 
on AnglO'Indian children is not so justified. The Committee, 
however, make no recommendation. 

Ceaptek XHI.^—^Idedica! 

The foUowiog aiu the imimrtaDt recommendatiwis 

(1) Aa a beginning, tbe Civil Surgeonmes now reserved for 
tbe Indian Medical Servme sboold be redu(^ from 16 to 11; lata 
on with the inaeased Indiaoi^tiou of Hie servieee the need te 
Eoro|»an medical officers in tbe mofossH districts will d^ease. 

The Indimi medied officers who replace them shmild 1 m 
organised on a provincial hasis. 

( 2 ) The posts nservad for the I. M. S. In Calcutta should not 
^ reduced. Hie appointment of honorary surgeons and pbysieiaM 
in the Calcutta hospitals should be made with as little delay ss 
possible. The obairs of 2 nd physioianB and 2Qd Surgeons at the 
Medioal college may be filled up in this manner. 

^ (3) Military Aasistant Surgeons should be replosed by civA 
Assistant Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeons should be replaced by 

"'Assistant Surgeons wherever possible. In the matter of doty 
and looH allowances, economy should be effected forthwith. 

U) The hostels should not bo a charge on provincial revenues. 

The Net Redaction estimated onder this head is Ra. 3,45,600' 
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Chapter XIV.—PnWie Health 
(a) Public Health Branch 

The Mlowli^ are the Important recmmmeodatioDB — 

( 1 ) Posts of L<»at A^stant Hireeton should be abolished. 

(2) School h;gieae l^aaeh to be abolished. 

(3) Thera should be one Director and 3 Actant Direoton. 

(7) Engineering Branch 

(1) Chief Engineer shmdd be sucHModed b; an officer on 
lover pay. 

(2) A Fenonal Aasietont to Chief Engineer is not ne(» 8 eary and 
the should be reduced. 

The Net Beduotioa estimated Is Rs: 1,50,000. 

Chapter XV.—Agriculture etc 
(a) Civil Veterinai^ De^rtment 

Eight Posts of Inspectors have been recommended to be abolished 
and three poets of Deputy-Superintendents retrined on reduced 
salary of Be. 200—500 instead of the present scale of Be. 260—750 
which is considered to be ‘*aonecessarily generous.” 

The Permanent Principal of the Veterinary College is an ezpea* 
aive officer. On his retirement the number of Imperial Officers 
should he three only^—one the Principal of the College and Adviser 
to Government, one the Superintendeut of Veterinary work 
throughout the province, mid one the second officer at the college. 

The Veterinary College “appears to be somewhat extravagar tly 
tun. The euperior staff is not excessive, but the Deputy Super! d> 
tendents should be on a scale (ri pay of Bs. 200 to 500. The menial 
estaUisbment of 97 is oertoinly extravagant and should ha au^pti- 
ble of Gonsidenblo ledaetdon. The post iA Btword supplier is 
unnecessary. The Biding ^hool should be abolisbed. 

Governnmut srii^nds in addition to the stipends granted by 
District Ixmrda shotdd be stopped. The Hostel fees should cover 
the expenditu^ 

(h) Agriculture. 

The foncrions this department oimprise research experiment^ 
demonstration and propaganda. 

The following recommendations are made : 

( 1 ) Besearch wiaS to be reduced asfoliowa 

(a) Eeonmnio Botanists to be reduced from 2 to 1 , 

<61 Laboratory Assistants to be reduced from 3 to 1, 

(c) Field AsBietaute be ^uoed from 4 to 2, and 
\d) Fioldneo ^ r^uced Iroa 3 to 
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(2) (a) Of the Bupervising staflf 2 out of 6 Deputy Directors 

are to ufKiliBbed and they ehoafd be members of • 
proTinoial serrice and paid as suob. 

(b) Tbs two SuperiotendeDts of farme are to be abolished. 

(c) Demonslxators for the farms eboold be reduced from 
137 to 60. 

(3) Posts of SuperiuteDdeats sod Distrmt Agricultural 
to be aboliabed. 

(4) Ad sgrwultanj (Allege In Beogad to tnuo officers for the 
departmeot Is not required. 

(5) Of the two Becosdary agrioultoral schocds at D&aesktaA 
ChioBors, ooe is to be abolished. 

• (6) Proposed elemeutaiy agrioaltarad schools are oot necessary. 

(7) 113 darks lor the preparation of tte jute forecast should 
be reduced as much ae possible. 

(S) (^tingeot ezpenditare at farms to be reduced from 
Bs, 1,85,000 to not more than Rs. 1,50,000. 

(9) The tempfffiffy staff is not n^iessary. 

(10) The A^icnltural Journal is to be disconUnued. 

(11) The three departments of agriculture, co-operative credit 
and development of small industries should be under a single 
administrative head. He would require a Begistrsr of Co-operative 
Societies and a Director of Industries and no separate Director of 
Agriculture. The present post of Director of Agriculture would bs 
abolished. 

Under this head the Net Eeduotion expected is Hs. 2,83400. 
(o) Sericulture. 

Instead of seeking to teach the professional rearer how to 
produce dinase-free seeds the reversion to former pi^ce pro¬ 
ducing diseaso'free seeds and selling it to "selected” rearers is 
recommended and 76 per cent, of the expenditure inourred in thb 
connectioD is expected to be recovered in receipts. The nurseries 
should be made seU-sap^rting as re^trds the supply d molban? 
leaf. 

One of the permanent posts of Superintendent of sericulture 
and that d the eericultural rose^h expert are considered r^ee- 
tively to be‘'superflous-” and of “little, if any, practical value.” 
The subordinate staff under each of them Is, thereforo, not nemssary. 

Instead of ‘*a Silk Committee” which has not met for at least 
l8 months the appointment of a strong advisory committee and 
the closest co-operation with the Industiy are indispensible. 

The net reduction is estimated to Iw Be. 71^000 Government 
Department ebonld be re<|u{rcd to l»y for all serrioei rendered ^ 
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it b; the eoUega at the usual rates. Fees o{ all claaaes should be 
inoreased by ooe-tbird. 

The net reduetiou proposed is estitsated to be 1,12,550. 

(d) Co-f^ratlra St^eties. 

The folio wing recommendatious are made :— 

( 1 ) The'posts of Insp^tors should be abolished. 

(2) Oi the total expend itura on Audit, one half of the <^t of 
audit of societies lees than 18 raonths old should be borne by 
Government, and tbe remainder apportioned between the societies 
who are liable to pay. 

(3) Assistant registrars shonld be Audit<H» primarily and they 
sbonld supervise the worb of the auditors. There should he one 
poet for each division instead of two as at present. 

( 4 ) A Deputy Begistrar is necessary. 

( 5 ) The personal Assistant to the Begistrar should he on a pay 
eiiaivalent to the pay of a ^uh-Deputy Collector. 

(6) Assistant Begistrars should be on the same pay as is fixed 
for the provincial executive service. 

(?) Duty allowances to the Assistant Begistrar and personal 
assistoot should ce»e. 

(8) Assistant Begiatiars ^onld have do tour clerks. 

(8) The post Begistrar should be held by an officer of pra« 
vinrial service rank, 

(10) The department has a steam launch the ‘blanche.* It is 
not reguirad. There is also a department motor ear, whose runnit^ 
expenses amount to Bs. 300 per month. Tbe car should be sold. 

( 11 ) Inspsctora on liguidation work should reali^ their pay 
and allowances from the assets. 

(12) Government should not meet a part of the cost of 
management of Calcutta Milk Union. 

(13) TravaUing tfilowanees to honora^ o^nisera should 
be onrtailed. 

The Net Eeduotion estimated is Be. 2,66,600. 

Ohaptbr XYB—Imdustbies* 

(a) Development of Industries. 

The following are the main recommandatioDS^ 

Government technic^ School at Baogpur, B^isal and Bogra 
should to deprovinciaiiised, (2) Commertn^ Institute to get 
Bs. 15,0{W grant, (3) The weaving Institute of Serampora to to 
retained. One post oi Superintendent textile Demonstrates 
thoold be abolished. Stipends students should be abolished. 
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( 4 } Tbe Survs; Sebool a6 Comilla should ba abolished. (5) The 
GoTerameot School of Art should be eelbsapportiag, tbe fees of 
Studeots should be doubled and the |N>st of Yi<%*prinoipal should be 
abolished. (6) The posts of IMrector and Deputy Director should 
be held by ooe officer on 1000 a month aud the posts of industrial 
chemist and tcduatrial Engineer are to be abolished, Superintendents, 
having to do their work. The ministerial establiehment to 1» 
reduced to 10 cbrks. 

(7) Loans to be given to small industries. 

Tbe oet redimtion estimate) under this head is 1^. 31,4,300. 

(b) Fisheries. 

The abolition of this Department is recommended. 

The net reduction estimated under this head is Bs. 82,000. 

Chaptbb XY£I—Miscellaneous Departments. 

Trade Statistics—Tbe registration of traffic should be disconti* 
nued, and tbe whole of tbe staff employed in tbe collection of intern a^ 
trade statistics sbouid be abolish^. 

Boilers Cosiimsaioa>—No charge should be mwle to provinoial 
nvenue on this account, 

Smoke Kuisauoe Commission—The Chief Inspector should be 
Secretary tc‘ tbe Gommiasimi and a email income ehooid be obt^ained 
by charging fees for the passing of plans for installations for testing 
and also for giving advice. 

Bent Controller’s Office should pay its own way. 

Total saving and increase of revenue under these hei^s estimat' 
ed at Bs. SOiOOO, 


CaAPTEE XVIII— Civil Works. 

The Public Works Department sbmdd ^^nfioe i^lf to work 
which cannot be discharged either by private enterprise or through 
the agency of district boards and xaunicipalities. The elaborate 
system of a^^unts and cheeks presented by tbe Fnblic Wraks Code 
should he avoided. New original buildings of an estimated cost of 
over 50,000 should be constructed under tbe supervision of an 
arohiMst. Thoro costing less should be conetruorod by heads of 
departments, teobnioal advice and supervition in the mohisail being 
given by the District Eogineer. The stores Department should be 
abolished and local purehase of materials permitted. In the Public 
Works Departmenl^ besides the arohiteet and his staff there should 
be a peraaoen fc staff of two SuperintendiDg engineers, six to eight 
Ex^otive Eopueers and s few assistant Eogineers. Total estimated 
sednottOQ Be. 8,00,000, 
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Chapter XIX— Stationery and Prihtino. 

Wifcli regard to the eoDBumption of statiooery the artioles ahoald 
bs e^ndardieed sod I<%al officers shoald aot he gtseQ the optioo to 
parehase more eipenalye qualities. All emergent and supplameDtst? 
estimates should be focbiddea. lo the pocohiue of eoontey stationery 
a reiwoDaMe yearly mazimniQ should be fixed. In the Presses direct 
purebase of paper from Europe and America should be encoaragad. 
UDneeeasary pnoting shmild be avoided and the Departments shmrld 
he charged for their printing. The number of forma should be 
reduced. 

Total redaction estimated—Re. 2,10,000. 

Chapter XX— Devolution op Financial Powers to Local 

Authobiti^. 

The first duNea Government, viz, to give seeariiy, enfcaoe 
law and order, coDeet public revenue and provide effioiant judiciary 
and magistracy, ebmild be carried out at a minimam omt. The eost 
tn the Transferred Depertmente should be reduced. If it is decided 
to incur large expenditure on education, sanitation, agriculfeare and 
other similar purp(»e the necBssai? funds should be obtained by 
devolving financial powers and responsibilities on local bodies. In 
deafing with i^ioultore agesmes should be diminated. The IMskiet 
officer should give effect to the wishes of the District Board unless 
he cmisidered they oonfiioted with the orders of the Government. 

Chapter XXIL— Indianisation op Services. 

Some advance beyond the pre^nt poaitimi in the direction of 
inonased Indianization is ^siUe in all services without impairing 
the character and efficiency of the administration, la the Indian 
Polsm Service and the Indira Civil Service, the advanra must ^ 
slow, the judicial service might be Indianized by the recruitment in 
futora of noB-Eoropeans only, lo the Indian Medicsd Servioe and 
the Imperial Forest Service European officers will he necessMT for 
some time to <»me. In the Educatira Dept, oertun posts should be 
reserved for Europeans, but with these exceptions, complete Indisniaa* 
Nod seems desirable. ladianfsation of the services should proceed 
on pn>viDcial rather than on All-India linos. T^ recruitmeut of 
Indians on the present terms to the All lndia Services should cease, 
and such Indianisation as may be determined on sbould be made 
from the standpoint of provincial conditions. 
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CsAMBB XXII.—Pat of the S^viobs. 

No geoaral alteration in tha pay of fcbo All-India^ Serffcea la 
prop(^d» Id tbe oaae of Eaippaan officers oo redootioii would be 
pOBsible witbopt serionaly affisoting reerQltmeat. If Indians are 
reoTuited to tbs AlMndia aemcesi tbera should be an adjastment 
of pay to enenre that an Indian officer is paid sabatantlally lower 
rates than a European officer. In services other than the All*lndia 
earvices and as regards individual poste held by Indians, an all-round 
redaction of pay is called for. As a general m^ure of economy the 
following percentage of redactions to aibofficers not members oi the 
All-India Services and not emidoyed on specific eontracte 
recommended. 

1. Bs. 350 or less •*« f*» JVfl 

3. Mora than Rs. 250 and not less than 500••• 5 p.e. 

3. M(^e than Es. 500 and not less than Ba. 1,000 10 p.o. 

4. Mora than Bs. 1000 and not less than Rs. 1,500 15 p.c. 

5. Mora than Ba. 1,500 and not less than 2,000 25 p.o. 

€. More than Bs. 2,000 ••• >»33 1-3 p.e, 

Existing pay should not be reduced, bub inoraments shoold be 

withheld till an advance u permissible uader the new time sed 
of pay. 

^ lobpeetors of exeise should not get more pay than Inspectors of 
Police. The mazimam pay of Munsiffs should not exceed Hs. 600, 
and their ^y oa ooofirmatfon shoold not exceed Bs, 300. 

There shoold be two- grades of service in each bmnoh of the 
administration, a provincial and a subordinate. Tha provincial 
service should embrace posts of district rank. The following scale 
of pay has been retmmmended as amtable for the provincial Judicial 
and police services:— 

(a) Judicial. 

fl) Bs. 276 on eonfirmatlon, 

(2) Ea. 276 to 760 Ba. as a judicial officer of less than district 
rank. 

(3) Rb. 960 to Rb. 1,250 as an ABsistant SeBsions Judge. 

(4) Rb. 1,000 to 1,600 as a District and Sessions Judge. 

(b) FoUce. 

(l) Bs. 200 OD confirmation. 

(2) Rs. 200 to Bb. 660 as a police officer of less ^an district 
rank. 

( 3 ) Bs. 800 to Bs. 1260 as a Superintendent of Police. 

Ab regards the Subordinate Services, the highest pay on con¬ 
firmation should be Bs. 175 and the maximum pay of the ^vlces 
Be. 600. Becruitment to the services should be generally direct. 
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Net ndaetloD ezp^ted— 'Bs, 900,000. 

Chaptek XXni—H olidays, Leave akd Hol Ixodds. 

GtoTeromaBt holideps shcmld be rastrioted to pablio hoKdaya, 
Tbeee amoaot to 81 days io the year inctadtng Saodaya. 

Ab regards lea?e, the geaeral principle sboaid be that there 
should be only one month’s leave in the year, ^oept for special 
reasons no leave sboold be granted to inferior Govemment Servant 
If extra oost is entaited thereby. The strength of the future cadres 
should be baaed on more moderate leave rulea. 

Tu the matter of the Hill exodus, the needs of administntion 
would be met by the Members and Ministers being in Haijesiing 
for 2 or 3 weeks In the middle of the Governor's stay to attend 
meetings of the whole Government and of the Executive Coundl. 
The Secretaries, beads of Departments and their sti^ should remain 
in Calcutta. 

Estimated redtmtion^Rs. 2,10,000. 

Chaptee XXIV— Travellin® and othsb Allowances 

For railway ioorneys, the rule now in force in the Bombay 
Presldenoy should be adopted and instead of two fares, an officer 
should get If fares. The role Iw which the mileage is earned for 
distances 1^ road in excess of 20 miles should be cancelled. An in* 
crease in the daily travelling rate not exceeding 26 should be made. 
Where special conveyance Is necessary, a special monthly conveyance 
alloiranee should be made in addition to the travelling allowance. 
Aa regards the four grades into which Government servants are 
classified l<nr the purpose of calculating travelling allowances, no 
member of a provincial service should be placed in the first grade 
onlea he is occupying a post of at least district rank and is in 
receipt of a pay of not Ie» than Be. 800. 

In the case of officers ^fao ate engaged on duties requiring 
constant touriog, a fixed monthly travelling allowance has been 
reoommeodw]. 

An officer who deliberately sets out to make profit from fraveL 
ling idlowsncea should suffer exemplary punishmeol. 

All these pro^sals should apply to members of the LegielatiTO 
Counell. 

Net reduetion estimated—Rs. 7,00, 

Chapter XXV— Floatins Ceapt. 

The fupvince should be divided foto two divisicnn, east and 
Vest, and the launches of each divisiou should Im placed Id the 
charge of an officer working wider the direct control of the Marine 

26(o) 
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Department. In eai^ diviaioti there aboold be control atationt. 
The lanncbea should ha in charge of a ' ghat aeraog/ raaponslhle to 
the controlling officer. The result will be a reduction in the number 
of launches and of the establishment to a working minitnam; the 
vessels would be in charge of ex^rieD(md officen and would be better 
cared for. 

The purchase of stares should be made la balk for each divisioB 
OB the basis of the annual reqalremeats of all the floating craft. 

The expenditure on malntenabca charges should be considerabl; 
reduced if motor launches could be substituted for steam Isuncbea. 

Estimated net reduotioo—>Rs. 2,00,0b0. 

Chapter XXVI~~Bsntsd BimDiNoa and Telephone 

(a) Rented Buildings.-^ 

The total amount of rent paid by the Local OoverameniB for 
residential and office buildings is approximately Ba. 13 lakbsi of 
which the Police Department is responsible lor over Bs. 8 lakhs. 

To reduce the imst, it is the proper conne fern Qovemmwt, hr 
means of a loan, to undertake the construction the uecessaiy 
departmental offices in the mofassil. 

In Calcutta there should be some standard for regnlatlng the 
amount of accommodation admissible and there should be a con* 
trolling authority to ensure that a department does not hire a 
bnildu^ in au unnecessarily expenrive tboroi^hfi^ As instancM 
of extravagance the following are mentioned. The office 
of the Executive Engineer, Ehnlna Division, and of the Exeoutire 
Engineer, Grand Trunk Canal, are located in Bowbazar Street at a 
monthly rental of Bs, 1023, The Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Divn, and his Subordinate Inspecting officers occupy premises in 
Dalhousie Square at a moth^ rental of Ea. 2,814. The Inspectre* 
of Schools, President^ and Bordwan Division is also located in 
Dalhousie Square and pays a rent of Bs. 621 a month. The Inspec¬ 
tor of European Schools has his office in Rumayon Place and pays 
Bs. 400 a month for it. The rent of the office of the Director of 
Surveys in Bentlek Street is 2600 a month, and the Indnstriss 
Dept, occupy a building in Free Schtml Street at a monthly rentd 
3600, at least one-third of which has never been oeenpied. 

(b) Telephones. 

. ,telephones in use in Goverameot offices and 130 

in the residence of officers. Of these 25 office telephones and 
reeidental telephones are necessary. 

In Government offices, other than Writers’ Buildings, where 
three OT more telephones are in use, a small exchange would he loss 
expensive than separate direct eonneettone. A further redaction of 
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expeoditars would be eSeoted by- followiag the ordinary basinoa? 
praotiea of bariog a small exohaage io Writers* Bailding;, 

Ne6 redootloQ eatimated-^Ra. 1,26,500. 

Chapter XXVIH—CJontisgenoies. 

There ia room of Bonaiderabis reduotioo, if heads of Deparfc- 
meofa exercise prO{»r iwotroL ContiD^nt allotiaenta afaoald be 
regulated so as aHow as little margin as possible for extravagance. 
Personal financial raspondbility for improper w wasteful expenditure 
should be enforced. 

Net reduction expected to he Es> 10,00.000. 

Chapter XXyill—G eneral. 

There ia ample room of a detailed and eyatematic overhauling 
of the whole machinery 0 ! Government. Unnecessary work should 
^ eliminated and offioem should be instructed to serotinize the 
work of their offices in detail. Is doing this they should be un- 
fetterad by the orden and instmctiona on which the work now rests. 
The atcengtb of the establisbmenta shouM be determined anew, and 
the greatest caution should ha exercised it saootioolng future addi¬ 
tions to establishments. As regards pre»Qt inourabent^ except in 
case of those whose service conditions are regulated by covenant or 
contract, the Gkjveroment should not divest itself of the right to dis¬ 
charge bh(»e whose »rvicee oinsumatanoas have rendered superfluous. 

APPENDIX. 

The follovring is an abstract of the teductioos recom¬ 
mended— 

Major survey and settlement—^Estimated increase of revenue 
Be. 4,00,0(M). 

Incise and Salt—Savings Bs. 5,02,200. 

Forests^ Savings 8,700. 

Begistration—Savings 72,660, Estimated iD<nmaBe oi revenue 
Rs. 20.00,000. 

legation—'EsfaDiated inercnse of revenue Bs. 3,50,000. 

Qetmal Jdminisiratim^ 

Staff and Household of the Governor—-Savings Es, 1,20,000. 

Members of Council end Ministers—Savioge Be. 2,16,000. 

Legislative Coumul-^avings Be. 27,500. 

Secretariat—Savings Bs. 4,56,900. 

Board of Bevenue—Saving^ Bs. 25,(N)0. 

Divisional Commissioners—Savings Bs. 5,20,000. 

District AdmiDlitratioa—Savfogs Rt, 4,10,000. 
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Aiv/umsiraiion of Julies — 

Civil and Semone Conrta—Savings Ea. 11,50,700, Estimated 
Increase ol revenae Ke. 1,SO,000, 

Presidency Magistrates—Savings Rs, 17,{)00i 
Churls of Small CausM—Savings Bs. 4,8(Kh 
T,a gflJ Bemembrancer—Savings Bs. 1,500, 

Polict, 


Bengal Police—Savinga Ha. 26,28,800. 

Calontta Police—Savings Bs. 8,13,500. 

BdveaHon (transferred )—Saving Rs. 35,98,800 ; Loss of Income 
Be. 6,26,000. 

Medical—Savings Be, 2,95,500, Estimated increase of rovenne 
Es. 60,000. 

Pnblle Health hrancJi—Savings Rs, 2,70,000. 

Engineering branch—Savings Rs. 75,600. SstiTnated increase 
of revenue Be. 75,000. 

Agricvliure .— 

Civil Yaterinai? Dapactment—Savings Bs, 95,560, Estimated 
increase of revenue 18,000. 

Agncnltore—Savings Bs. 2,92,300, Loss of income Bs. 800, 

S^icttUara—Savings Bs. 19,0(H), J&timated ’norease of ravenae 
Bs. 52 . 000 . 

Co'OperatIve Societies—Savings Bs. 2,66,600. 

Indudries .-— 


Development of Industries—Savings Rs. 3,07,300, Estimated 
increase revenue Bs. 7,000. 

Eishertes—Savings Bs, 82,000. 


MisceUaneous Department —Savings Rs. 80,000. 

Civil Works—Savings Rs. 8,00,000. 

Stationery and Printiog—Savings Bs. 2,10,000, 

Pay of the servu^—Savings Be. 9,00,000 
Holidays, leave, and the bill exodus^avings Re. 2,10,000. 
Travelling and other aflowaaces-Savings Rs. 7,00,000, 
Floating craft—Savings Es. 2,00,000, 

Banted buildincs and telephones—Savings Bs. 1,26,500. 
Contingencies-^vii^B ife. 10,00,000, 

TOrriL—Savinga Ba. 1.65,00.710, 

JSSTJMATBD INCREASE OF REVENUE Es. 81,42,000, 
LOSS INCOME RS. 6,SS,dOO. 


Net redaction—Es. 1,90,25,910. 

Note.—T hese figures do not take into account the 
?fln«on»T7 ohargat iovolyed io the Committee's proposals. 
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The lollowtng are ^cerpts from the main Report on some 
of the important points.— 

Governot’s Body-Gaaid 

The expesditafe oo the Body Qoard atabliahmeai amosaU to Be. 1^0,000 
ft yew. Apart ffum aentry daty at Gowrameat Eoaae the Bt^y Gaard are 
used OB two etfenumial oecasiona in the year. The Committee ^maiden thia 
expenditure ia aroidable. Net ledaatioa—Be. 1^0,000. 

Pre*^ StRBSth ol GovwDmeDL 

The present GoTernment, which conaiata of imit Membera ot Council acd 
three Hinistere, baa been widely described as unnecesaarily large. It baa been 
pointed oat tiiac ia pre>reform days the Gosemm^t conaiated of the Qoseroor 
and ^ee Membera ^ Cmiacd^ and that admitting the tncreaK ot work roHiltlng 
from the new eoBBtitutioii, and from an enlarged and more active Ugitlatnii^ 
tee inereaae of the Uemheta of Government by font appears to be withont 
joatiAcation. 

The Committ^ think it neceasaiy to do mioe than state teat a Gov^iment 
of seven is not jnatifled by the work that has to be done^ Toeie is no diapate 
on this point, tee difference of opinion ariees aa to the extent of the redaction. 
It ia not eMy to otimate the taexeBae of work since ttw pre-reform days of a 
Government thz^, bat the factors making lor an increase ara fairly clear. 
The first ia the increased complexity ot the form of Goveinmutt under tee new 
constitution and tee material inro»l made on the time of Members of Govern- 
■lent by tim more protiai^ed eittiDga ot tlm LegialWtve Council. Another factor 
is the fUteied mtaatton ia regard to finaa«u The local Qoveiameat baa now to 
stand on its own legs in this matter, to develop its own resotnoee, and to devito 
a conttrgctlve fiimncia] policy embracing taxation anri loans. A Inither eonsi- 
iteration is test in pro-reform days the Govemw hsd personal ohs^ of eertatn 
btanobea of work. This is not now possibU^ wd its eneot baa to be accounted 
tor. 

The Committee is of opinion that then ia ample fsetification for a Govt, 
of four, ooBBitting of two J^mbeis Oonncili one of whom teonld' be a non- 
oMciai, and two Minister^ and we regard tfaia aa the nsiraai and proper ttrengch 
of the local Government. We recogcize, however, that the conaideratlon and 
adoption at our recommendations will i»ovidr at flrit miditionai work in al! 
branches of tee adminattation, and we consider teat, tor a liaiitcd period, teere 
is a case for a third Member tee Executive Council (ff wide adminatrative 
experience. We wonld aet the end ol that period after we mmaidei conditiona 
teonld have roached the normhl and a Gorornment of ivuz ahoidd suffice, - 
reteetion Ba. S,16,00& 

Legialarive CouncU. 

The pretoot L^alative (kmnoil, as the first enlarged Conncil under the new 
conatitntion, has shown a aatnml bat considerable ^iwrite for Inlormatwm 
A very large nnoohor of questions are asked at eate session, sad the work 
involved in the preparation of repUm is, we are told, considerable in all depar^ 
mento of Governraent. The amount of money consumed in the prepamtion m 
answers to qnesttons, and in the printing, and circnlation of than Is alao 
considerably The Conncil has moved in this m::' ^et ^elf in the direction ot 
reatrioting the nnmbez of questions which any one member may ask in a sewion. 
That this would have a good e&ct we have no doubt, bat we think it wo|^ 
probably ia a member' who hn himaeJt r^^hed the limit ^ tee number 
ot qnettioi^ allowed piling on farter quettiow to oteer aemoaii who na?a 
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•till • margin left. Tbs tendency, la fact, wonid be to maite the mazimnm the 
n^mal. We bate a eng^ntioa to oflei which we think plaees the matt^ on a 
better footing. The Cooaoil, as a body, has the right to require an answer to 
any qneBtioH] to any nwnbet ol qn^tiona, whaterei amon&t of work and 
ezpenditnrn may be laTolred. Bat r^ither an indiridoal member, nor a small 
minority of the membeze shoald bare this right. The {^opei test, we think, ie 
wbethtf or an appreciable aamher of the membeta desire to ha^ a qaestioa 
muwetod. In this riew, we ctrasider tiie beat coorae wmild Im for the Pmsident 
to be given power to refuse to admit a qneetion either on the gioond tint the 
importonce of the InlGrmatiaa when obtained wonid not jaetily the laboor or 
expenie inrolred in answering the qnrationi or becaase the question is not one 
of general interest to the Conncil. We suggest that this power shon’d be freely 
used. & member aggrieved by a decision of the President in this matter, shoald, 
we think, hare the right to reqaire the Pr^ident to pat it to the Conncil, a»i 
if a cmain proportion td toe non-offioial memb^, which we wonid pnt at one 
third, expremed th^seires in favmtr of toe question it ritonld be admitted 
otoerwte the decision of toe President tooald prevail, l^ete would be no debate 
on tote point, the qnestion would merely be pat. We l^lleve that this snggea- 
tion o&rs the best solation of the matter, and that, while pr^erving the right 
of toe Coancil to obtain snob information aa it may desire to have, it wonid 
enable many snper&ioaa qaestione to be eliminated, Parent ona^ssaty 
work rad expemlltiito. 

Tlie D^idyPresideid. 


We think no emolnotents sbonld attach to the office of Bepaty-Pieaident, 
The dntioi of the Depaty-President will normally be light, and the dignity and 
tmportaoee of the office are, in themselver, a eoffioient return to any tseiubec 
who .,6 elected to it, 

(^Bveyrace Hire. 

The expmiffitore on ghail and cooly hire ia considerable. The former te 
explained on toe ground that antetants eftra have to work Uite m office, on 
Dcoasions until 9 or 10 p.m,, and it is considered desirable to enable them to 
reach their homes as qniokly as possible. It is recognized that there are a few 
occasions in the year when toe Legislative Department is pressed bat they ate 
certainly few, and it seems to os to be wrong to give overtime allowance and 
also gbui hl» to an assittant who is detain^ la^ We And that conveyance 
hire has been paid even when the Council was not in eenion. We have referred 
to tois mattra in the chapter on eontingenctee, and we it te so liable to abose 
that toe payn^nt of ghart hire toonld cease altogether, except when an aatetant 
is snmmoned from hte boose on urgent bnsinees oat of office hours. Bven thru, 
tram fare would be eofficient nnleis the matter were eo urgent that a qaicksr 
means of conveyaoce was imperative. 

The expemiiture on cooly hire ia this department bat averaged over Bs. 18® 
a month In tim cnrKnt yrar. 

MiBor ord^lledhe8d.—8avlnga-.LegWatIve Connell Be. 20,000, Depu^- 
^i^nt^.^0 Legislative Department Be. 2.600, Total Bs. 87,000 amt 
faction Bs. 27,600. 


Commistioners 

tu difficult matters we have h«l to consider is the question of 

the atalition of the post of Divistonid Commistioner. It ia a long-standing 
qumioB that has been brou^t into ^eial prominence in toe last two years, 
^T* ” ^ ‘‘w evidenoe leoeived by at, witiKmt de(»eatti^ tbs 

wkie^pread o^ioa in famt of aboUtloii. 
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Wfl feel tlifti:, in tpite of its age, tbo post of DSvistonal Oonsmlsstoaet, u mi 
BdmiolstratlTC satboritjr of fttt fntenBediote cbRnutei iKtweeo the dtitrlote 
and Ooverantent, reqaires jaitifieatios. It is trne tbal it is oouTenient for 
OoTernment to have fi^e seni^ officers «bo oan take a comprebesiiee slew of 
oonditioDS over a wide aiea, and wbo ^1 consolidate the mass (rf inf<»matb>a 
that District Office are now reqni^ to supply. Bst we are not convinced 
that this is nccessarj, or that it would not be batter for Dovernment to be in 
more direct touch wi^ District Officers by whom the work is actnatly dime. 
We feel that wfa»<e advice is Te<%ived Oovemmeat froBi a Coniaimonei in 
regard to district work, it amonDts at best to a second lt^piD{on, 

Our canclnsion in this matter is that while Oofflia.iBiibnera do neetid worl^ 
its distribation among otha officers In the way we baTO enggested wonid lead to 
no appreciable hw of efficiency. The position of District Offioers wonid to 
strenetben«i, and their responsibility less obsonred if there were no Com- 
mlseioDert, On otiter Imnd we fed that the office Gt^mi^mer is 
declining in nsefntnesi and prestige and ibat, in tbe conditioiu that now prevail, 
its farther decline is inevitable. We recommend that the post ol Divisional 
Commissioimr be abofisbed. It this is dons tfiere would be a case, we think, 
for raning tioee posts of district offioers aimve the time-scale, on a spraia! pay 
of Bs. 3,0(W a month. Tbe net tednotion will be Be. 6,20,000, 

The Calcutta Pi^ea Ctnitts. 

The opinion we have formed, after carefnliy considering the eviifenee we 
have received, is that a radical ebaage in tbe uganlsation and admin^tratlon 
^ ttm Calcutta Police OonrM is reqnfred. ’Dm impression we have ^ined is 
that the administration of criminal jastiee in Calcntta is poor, and that heroic 
measnree will be necessary to raise it to a satisfactory level. 

One ttic first needs Is a (»ntrtf criminal eonrt. The divirion of work 
betw^n Bankball Street and Jorabagan makes for dnplfcation of staS, insnS* 
oient supervision, and ondesirsble delays. We snggeat that the present buildings 
of tbe Imperial Bank if they become available mii^t be enit^le, foiling which 
the ejection a bn'tI<Bpg near Centnd ivenne would probably be mtMt 
convenient 

The nquirement of honorary m^atrates to satiriaetory. Bm** am 
nevertbelesB 91 honorary magistrate of whom 21 Me on tbe non-effective Us^ 
and many do not attend regnJarly. We consider that honorary ma^strates 
should not hold office as long as toey li^ bat as long as Government like s^ 
ttiat tbe i*st levtaioB of the Crunitial Procedure Code ehiwld be made the 
opportnnity for securing this in the Presidency towns in tbe same way as m 
1893 it was seonred by an amendment in regard to the SUFirralli. Eetired 
jniiiefol and magisterial (^eera shonU be employ^ as much as pomilm aw a 
snffioient nsmlKr of competent working honorary magistrates obtained, Twf 
ehonld be given pwper accommodation which nntil recently was not availaoJe 
to them: If this is done, pomibly onty thw, c^tainly not mean than loar 
■tipeidisry Magistrates will be feqnined, Bw Moto Case C<»rt mo r^rd as 

Two posts "ol inti^eter may be alwliebed forthwith. We ^o think t^t 
tlm direct telephone line between the CSiiel Preridmicy “* 

Commisaioner of Mice to a minor luxury that shoold be dispensed with. 

Net redaction 1 ?,00(>. 

Diririct Police 

Onr first ptoposal, which has received a large amount of support, ^ h 
official and wm-offieial, to timt police-stations sbonld be amal^maM soae w 
approxiamte to ttw number of statuam la 1912. We fewgnim that this ^posai 
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will be nnpopnlai with that aeetion of the poblto who have l^eit gi^ea an add^ 
aense of ee^rit; in tecent jeara b; the opening of new poliee-otetiooe aesr to 
their homea. Bat it is tmposaiUe to effect snbttantial economy witlumt dimi. 
niahing to tome extent the capacity to render aerflce. ASd if economy is 
necessary, m it andonbtedly is, the coBTenience of the indiTidoal mast be 
mbonUnated to the pnblie goi^. As a matter of fact we do not beticTe oor 
lecomaiendation will lead to any real t^line In the prevention and d^ection 
of crime. Serions crime will oontimm to be reported as before, and a latling 
oS in the reporting of l^tty crime will do no real barm. 

Qcite apart from the capital cost of bnildings the extra staS employed to 
deal witti teis crime nomlnrs 3,747, ezclndSng sergeants, involving an actional 
annual cba^ at present rata of Bs. 21,41,500. On the w^le we consider 
there is ample jnstiOcation for laviog this additional (xnt, and we recommend 
it be done, the abolition of posts eqnal In number to those create .since 1912, 

By this prop<»al over 200 police station will become sniplas to reqairements. 
It will probs^ly be powibie to select tea retention tile etatioim with the bat 
accommodation. Ibe remaindei may be sold, or made over to local bodies for 
nse as schools or dispensaiies. 

Id addition to the 20 posts of Inspectors to be abolished by a reversion 
to the 1912 position, we recommend the aboUtion of a farther 38 posts of oircle 
inspector. 

The Dombar of Deputy Superintendents has been increased, but so has the 
anmber of assistant superintendents. We are of opinion that the position needs 
to be re-examined. We wonU welcome the cadre of deputy sttpermteintents as 
a means to a reasonable degra of Indianization, bat in that case we wooM 
require a substantial decmse in the number of assistant super!ntendenta This 
course would be in acco^ with our general views on Indianiaation, and we 
rosommend that a beginning be made by placing deputy superintei^nts to 
charge of some of the imslbs districts. If tiiat is not done, however, we woaid 
recommend the abolition of the entire cadre, t^cause we feel that, judged from 
the standpoint of present work, selected inspectors wonld be an eqaaliy satisfac¬ 
tory and a less ex|^sivs agency. 

£se^t where it It wholly unavoidable, we are against the maplo^nent id 
addition^ superintendents of police. The t^ory of '‘subordinate .Altana" ^ b 
not very satisfactory in pmctice, and we consider an assistant or deputy superio- 
tendent would be pmferable and less expensive. So long as the districts of the 
24-Ppganas, Uuinapoie and Mymenuogh are their present siae, th^ may 
toqniio an actional snperintendeDt eaidi, but elsewtere we would dispense 
with tiimn. 

The bulk of the evidence we have received is definitely against the retention 
of the post of range Deputy Inspector-Gmerak We have given this matter 
onr best considerathm and imr conclusion is that the total abolition of ttafs po^ 
would be a mistake. We recommend the delegation of the las impoTtaitf 
functions and powers of range Deputy Inspectore-Qeneral to Bn|»rintendentt- 
But when all possible delegation has been made there will remain important 
mik which mtn be done-only by Deputy Inspeotcm-Qeneral or by ti® Inspector* 
mnei^ We are opposed to any increase in the work the Jnopcetor-O^ttl'* 
office; we think tax grounds of effirfency as well as economy that InrthB 
centralization would be unfortunate. On the other band we think it should te 
ransidered if some delegation cannot made by tiie Inspector-General to bis 
Kange _ Deputy Inepectoio-Geimnti. We reoignize tho value of inspectioa *ad 
topervision, bnt it is not for thea that we titink It is etoential to retain Deputy 
Inapeotors-General, Ws think they are required for the control of crime. The 
propoiala we have made involve a material reduction of the stKngtb of the 
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dittrice poliM force, nd fo a eertala exteat tiie mugis of eecarit; b tbereby 
lessened. This srill nec^itate a more economical use of ma&'-pawer, and 
a closer vigilance over eiima We have' aUead; soggesced that eaoh nnga 
Depot; InspectoT'QeneTal should hare at his diapo^ a small iorce tosopf^ment 
the oidinsi^ district ataSs in dealing with organised crime, each as liaooit;. 
When things go wrong over a wide area prompt atid rigorons action is leqaiied 
b; an officer abo^ the district superinlendent, so that the leser ses ma; be 
eSsctivel; need, and staff withdrawn from qaiet areas to where it is most n^ded. 
^is, it has been sngg^ted, shonld be dons b; the InspecfoT'Oenerat, fc«t we 
think It is neeessar; to remember the area am popnlation with whiota tte 
{Hdice hare to d^!, and we regard it as impossible for the Inspector Qeneial 
to bare tiie immediate and detailed knowledge of local conditioim that is sa 
irapcrtant for prompt and effeotiTO action. Moreover large outbreaks of 
organised crime or serious dietnrbanoes cannot be qoelled bj commnnitmtions 
imned from beadqnarten*, bat on!; b; a directing baud on tbe spot. And, 
manifrotl;, It would tm Impossible for the Inepectoi-deneral in his own person* 
to be both at Chittagong, and the m<U area o! the Eooghl; district if distar* 
bances occnrred at those places simnltaneoasl;. In short, we ngaidtbteas 
a matter of seenrit;. There are some matters in which action can be dderted, 
ortren nfgleeted, without serious conseqoeni^, bnt lawl^ness k not one 
of them. It w(mld doubtless be reprehensible to delay setionsi; tbe disposal of 
tevenne appeals, and to do so wonld offend against the oanonsot official ruponsi* 
bilit; no len than to remain inactive in the i&ce of a widespread outbreak iff 
doooH;, Bnt the conseqnences to the pnblio in the one ease would be altogether 
different from the consequences in tbs other. These, m brief, are onr seasons for 
retaining the post of range Depot; Inspeator-Oeneral. We are of o|ffnion that 
three range Depot; lospeotor'Qeneral are snfficient. one in tbe east, one in the 
west, and one in the north of the province. We recommend that the frequency 
of their inspeotions and the volnme iff their other dntiea shonld be so r^alatro 
as to enable them to be real depnties to the Inspeotor-Seneral in the oontiol of 
crime and the maintenance of an efficient, bon^t, aiffi well discipline force. 

remaining two posts we wonld abolish. 

We accept tlm departmental evidence that one pwt of assietant Inspeotor- 
Oeneral can Im abolish^ 

As in tix ease of tim Calcutta police, we rocommend that alt i^teefat duty 
allowances attach^ to tlm InteHigence Branch and tbe Criminal Inv^tlgatfos 
Department be diecontinoed. 

Net “redaction” Ite. 26,28,800. 


CaiiCiTTTA Folios. 

Ese sanotioned expenditore for the Calcntta police is in the nei^bonibood of 
Be, 32 lakhs. The force which is about 8,b00 strong Is In controlled by a Commit 
sioner, 7 deputy commiBSloneis, and IS assistant commissioners. 

Out recommendations, which have nnanunoim snpport of the witness^ 
we have examiaed, are tb^ tbe inveetigatioo of orime within the iovisdietion el 
the High Court ebonld he under the control of one depnt; omnmiiishiBtf and 
that the investigating force tor that area and tte detei^iie department shonld 
he amalgamated. 

We coBskier it desiroble that tlm mroiber iff repmtlng centre* both ^ 
town and tim enbnrbs sboaid be nda^d: The fa^ that over Bs. four and hfwf 
lakhs is now spent anmnatly in rent, latee, and taxes fiw police buildings in 
Oalcatta Nmwe tiua imed fiw economy, and tiie importMioe of a bnitding 

36 
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progwnmfc Thaie Bit l«rdve zeporHsg centres in tbe Eig^ Goaft JnriBdictMmi 
vith two ootpobtt to eadt. 

We tbink flra leportiiig centra woold snfiScient for this area, and «e 


inggeat the followii^ !— 

PBEBENT BfiFOBTIHO CBKTBSS. 
Haw Street uid Bowba^r 
Bnrmlttzat, Sakea Stre^ 
and Jon^mko. 

Jorabagan, Bartons and 
Sbanpaknr 

Taltollab, Park Street and 
Koobipara 
Eas^^ 


FSOTOSBD BefOBTIHO CSKTeBS. 
lislbaaar. 

Ob» near Geatnl Arenne 

One near Beadon Street. 

Taltdlah. 

Hastings. 


33ieeo propiMis would relfese toe res^noi fmmediatel; of eoine bar; iteas 
ol r»t and nUimately of a large earn. We consider It most important that the 
present extiava^oe in the matter ol buildings too:^ cease. This can odIj be 
done bj ledaoing the bnttdirge to toe smallest nstabei compatible with good 
administration and b; erecting snitable QoTeinment baildings. E ceoessarj, 
we tbink a loan ehonld be taken fortowith for this porpose. 

We also recommend a decrease in toe number ^ tbanas in the enbailim 
area. Oar soggeetions are shown below i — 


PasssKT Stations 
Cassipax and Cbltpor 
Easiktolla and 'Belliaghstto 
Bittall; and Bmiiapakar 


Pbofosbd Station, 
Chitpnr. 
Balliaghatta. 
Entaily. 


Farthw examination wonld probabtj dtecloee otbtf iimtanoef wtae 
amalgamathin ie possiUe, The town area, however, to ttm serione problem md 
fa oar opinion should be tockkJ at once. 

We consider there is mnch scope far economy in patrols. Patrol posb 
ihoold be Traced and concentrated. This again will Involre bnildlsgt bat it 
will make for ecoaom; in the mid. We have good antoorit; for saying that I9 
rso^nizing toe beat^ and making nie ot motor transport for the reserve M 
beartqauters, a Kdnotion eonld tm matte 500 patrol constables, and a 
coneqwnding namber of sergmuits. 

Need Conosstsatzon, 


The Calontta police force is too lar^ and too scattered. The police force 
of Giasgow nnmbeia 2,00(^ and ft torald imt be neoeerary to maintain a f<^ 
of ou^ ttm two and a hatt times that niunfamr in Oalcn«*a. We have not ^ 
to^irte figures of toe police forces of Bombay and Madrae cities, tnt th<we tbrt 
are ayaBable show toat in tefermce to a^A and population the Calcutta staff fc 
the highest. ^ The remedy, webslieveiis in a scheme of concentration snch® 
we have indicated. It is not possible for ns to go into details, the soheme tv*** 
have to be worked out, and in doing so it is importont to remember that every 
anperfinoas officer and man costs, in additten to bis pay, a large re>onrting ra® 
fw accommodation, kit mid mperviskm. The bnitding progrmame we 
advoimted will not inoreaae expmiditnre, far tlm amoont now sperd: in rad w®®* 
woBid pioThte the interest and sinking (onl lot a loan of half a crore of rope**. 
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Beductiob of Staff. 

Ib tbe city piapef one {KoponU wlU en^te 4 laepectora and IS Snb- 
inspectoiB to be diipenst^ with at oa<» (nw the investigating staS, and a tnn^ 
larger rednotion will be passible when the scheme is fnUj woiksdU Some adne* 
tion will also be possible in ttie sabnTban area. The patrol force sboold be 
ledncei as we ba'» already iiKlioat^, and eonsidevabte saving coidd be ^ected 
by using motor transport fr^y for escort work. In addition to one post 
Cepnty Commissioner^ which by our proposal becomes nocewary, we thl^ the 
nnmb^ of Assistant Commissioners can also be redact. We woold allow two 
Assistant CommisaonerB for* the jnrisdiction Of Urn High Conrt>^Be tor investl* 
^tioa and one for patrol. One araistant commiBBioDer tor both investigation 
and patrol should suffice for the suburban area. An Asaistast Oommisaioasr for 
tile Goonda Department we regard as nnuecessary. In superior staS, therefore, 
our recommendation so far that tiie noste of one Deputy Oommiseiooet and 
three Assistant Cmnmissioners shonld be aimUsbed. 

Uoder the Crtminai Froi»dare Code the Cidentta police have no ^wer to 
refuse to investigate. This must entail much nonecessary work, and we accept tha 
general opinion that the law should be mmiifled in this lespect. We regari tiie 
Goonda Bdl now nmler minsideratioa as a measate tiiat will twd to a diminution 
in orune and when it has passed into law, ud the Galeatta police have power to 
refuse investigation, the volnme of work to be dealt with ^ the Investigatum 
staff shonld materially decrease. There shonld then be a ooirespoading decrease 
in personnel not only nnder ptf rot. 

Is view of present conditions we recommend a lednctimi of the staff of the 
ig«ci^ btuieh by one-third, and the aboUtion of tbe post of Depnty Cont* 
mieaiouer is charge. Except when political orime is widespread and eeiions we 
consider the special branch should Im nnder tite direct control of the Gommit> 
sioner of Police. The official evtdenco aupports ttis view. 

Post Folzcb. 

We have proposed that tim Depnty Oommlnioner in diarge of the Port 
Police tiionffi aasnme i^onsibUityfu part cf the patrol of-the dtyproptf. 
Although we think the work d this bianch is ligh^ we tea advantages in 
retaining an officer of the rank of Depn^ Commissions at its bead. We think, 
bowewr, that tbe post of the Assistant Oommtesioner, Port Police, should be 
abolished. The, first division Port Police statioB may be diapeued with. Two 
Biver Police stations are ample. We also consider that it must be more 
economical and not less efficient If motor boats were substituted lor at less- two 
of the three patrol steam lannebes. Sanction stfl! remains fw 6 constables 
and 42 constables for the dockyard, although <aily about 6 men aw employed. 
The sanotion might be revised, as it oSsxt an nnneoeasaty temptation in the 
matter of reapproprlation. 

We consider that in tbe present stale of provincial finances the Training 
College sboidd be abolished. Constables can receive training at ffindsh which 
we propose shonld be retained in part. 

We do not think tt is neceraary to employ an A^stant CommissUmer fat 
tbe Arms Act work, as wcU a an Assi^ant CommiMion« for Imadquarters. 
We would retain tbe latter and place an luspactor under hit control in charge 
of the arms work. 

The Public Vehicles Department does not rajulre two Assistant CJommfa* 
We coMsdor the hackn^ wrings work can be done by an Inspector. 
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We accordingly, lecammend its following superior staS in addlUon to tiie 
CommfsBion^ 

1 Drfm^ C<mimi8^oner for inTestigatiod is the city pnjpei, 

1 Pepoty 'Commissioner tor investigation sad patrot in saborban area, * 
1 Deputy Oommissioser tor Uw Fort Police, aiid patrol, 

1 Deputy Commissioner for the Public Vehicles Department and patrol, 

1 Deputy Commissioner tor b^qaarters, 

2 Assistant Commitmneis for ttte city profKr,' 

1 Assistant Commissioner tor the suburban ares, 

1 Assistant Commimtoaer for the Speoial Branch, 

] aesis^t Commissioner tor the Pnblio Vehicles Department, 

1 Assistant Commissioner tor bead quarters, 
making a total of 5 Deputy Oommimioaers, and 6 Assistant Commissioners, 

AiiiiOWAjrcsa. 

It toUowB from onr propm^ to amaiganiato the det^tirc departooent ^ 
the investigating staff in the city proper that the joint staff will be engaged in 
the single duty of investigation. Ke aHowances now given to the officers aud 
men ot the detective deputment wlil then be without justification and should bs 
withdrawn. We have been advised that all special (duty) tdiowances now 
given to the various brsaces of the force ^ould be done away with, and recom> 
mend that this be done forthwith. 



REPORT OF THE 

Bombay Retrenchment Committee 

TTie Report of the RetrenclmieDt Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay in July, 1921, was published 
in Match i 923, When first constituted the Committee consisted 
of the following members of the Legislative Council:— 

Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe, C.1,E.; Saldai Nahaisnghji 
Ishw^aislnghji, Thakor of Amod ; Cowasji Jehangii, Esq., 

O.B.E.; Bahadur G, K. Chitale; I. S. H^i, £^.; P. R, 
Chikodi, Esq.I J. A, Powat Elsq.; B. G. Pahalajani, &q. 

Mr. Cowaqi Jobaagit aubsequeDtly retired from tbe Committed 
OQ bis appointment as Mmnber of Council mid the late Bao Bahadur 
Sathe resigned on tbe 18th September, 1922, on groonda of ill* 
health after doing work as Chairman of tiu Committee from its 
inception. Rao Bahadur D. A. Vichare, M. L. C., and Mr. C. M. 
Gandhi, M,L.C., were appointed on tbe 5^ October, 1922, to fill 
tbe two yacancies on tbe Committee, and from that time onwards 
Mr. C. M. Gandhi coodocted the business of the Committee as 
Chairman. The report is tb^ at the maj(»;iiy of tbe Committee, 
and minutes of dissent on certain points by individual members were 
appended. 

financial Results. 

The Comm'ttee deals at length with tbe questions of tbe 
Publio Services and allowances and with each Department of 
Government separately, and says 

In the ease of l^partments not menUoned individually we bare 
examined the expenditure generally, but have im> spteifio reoom* 
mendatioQS to make. 

Tn tbs Appendix to this Report we have exhibited the approxi¬ 
mate savings tosoltiiig from our detailed prop<»al8 so far 
are capable of imlenlation. In the case of many other racommenda- 
tiooB DO oaicoiatioos cordd be mmie owing either to toe nature of 
the subject or to tbe absence of definite data. White therefore 
the retreimhmenU which we have calculated amount to a grand 
total of 87l lakhs, it will be understood that tote amount does not 
represent tim final total of the referencbmeat which would result 
from our vartoua proposals. 
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ftfeK>RT Ot THE 
ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
General Ashini^RAtion 

Redaoiioii in the ps? of Indiao Execufeive Cout^Ucxs and 
Mioistora from Es. 6,333-6-4 to Rs. 3,000 per measem,—Saviog, 
Rs. 1,40,000; Abolition of tbe posts of Secretaries, Revenue and 
General l^partments, £a. 70,5(K); Abolition of the posts of Depa^ 
Secretaries, Revenue, General and Home DepartmeDta, Hs. 75,500; 
Abolition of the posts of five Assistant Seoretariea, viz,, 2 of Revenue 
DepsHanent, 2 of General De^rtment and 1 of Home Department 
Bs. 46,800; Abolition of two-tbirds of the whole cost of clerical 
ratabliahment in Revenue Department, Be, 1,(M,080 ; Abolition of 
two-thirda of the clerical eatabliabment in General Department 
excluding 1 blanch dealing in Ecclesiastical and Marine work, 
Re. 96,260; Abolition of two-thirds or tliiee-fiftbs of the wh(de 
cost of clerical eatabliabment in Home Depu^tment, Es. 61,768; 
Diacontinaance of "B” Proofings, Es. 40,000. Total saving; 
Ba, 6,20,908. 

Ageicultueal Department 

Abolition of 3 Divisional Inapectora on Es: 250-20-750 per 
mensem, Es. 18,000; Substitution of 7 Froviacial Service OfiSoers 
on 250-500 per meoaem for 7 Imperial Service Officers M 
Rs, 600-1-760 per menaem as Deputy Directors, Bs, 63,000; Aboli¬ 
tion of 3 Experts—^2 on Rs. 360-50-1,500,—Rs. 22,200, 1 on 
Rs. 250-20-750, Rs. 5,700, Totsd—-Be. 27,900; Abolition of establish¬ 
ment under tbe above officers, Rs, 19,221; Conversion of 2 Experts 
on Rs. 350-50-1,500 and 3 Profesaors of Agricnltural College on 
600-60-1,760 in tbe Imperial Service into 6 Frovincla! appointment 
on Rs, 560-750, Rs. 23,700; Abolition of 7 Cotton Snperiatendeuta 
and ^tton Breeders on Be. 250-20-750 per mensem, 42,000; 
Abolition of 8 experimental and demonstrational farms, as well ss 
those at Larksna uid Sukkor, Bs. 1,06,720; Hydraulic Boring 
operates (cost to be borne by the persona benefited), Rs. 63,700 ; 
Abolition of 2 Price Inspectors on Rs. 150-6-200, Es. 4,140 ; 20 
per root, reduction in tbe cleried establishment the Director’s 
office, Rs. 6,668, Total saving Rs. 3,64,939. 

Civil Vikerinary Dbpartbibtns 
Presidency Proper. 

Difference pay of the Superintendent between the preRont 
scale oi Es, SOO-50-1,760, and the proposed scale of Bs. 650-25-760, 
Rs 5,400; Difi^renee of pay of the Deputy Superintendent between 
tbe prasQDt scale of Rs, ’250‘26 e50-25*760 and tbe proposed scale 
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of Bit. 250-20-450/E, 8.-25/2-600—Rs. 1,600 ; Abolition oi 1 clerk 
on iU. 140-5-M0 and I clerk 00 Ra. 30-5/2-95.—Rs. 2J30-6. 
Total—Rs, 9,630* 61 > 

SntD. 

Sobstitutfon of Deputy Soperintendant on tbe #e»1e of 
Bb. 250-20-460-26/2-500 for tbeSuperinteDdentoD E*. 6(KJ-60-1,760, 
—Rt. 8,580 j Substitution of 1 Inspector on Rs. 150-6-200 for 1 
Deputy Superintendent on Ba, 260-25-660-26-760,—Rs. 8,930 ; Con- 
Tersion of I clerical ^pointment on Rs. 150-5-200 into that on 
Rs. 30-5/2-80.—Rs. 1,425; abolition of dispensary allowances 
Rs. 1380. Total Rs. 16,316. 

Grand Total for Preside ney Proper and Sind, Rs. 24,945-6 
COOPSBATIVB DSPARTMSNT. 

Saving resulting in travelling allowance on account of abolition 
of I^vlsional Honorary Oiganfzers, Bs. 4,000 ; Saving resnltlitg in 
travelling allowance on aecoont of reduction by l/3rd of the 
District and Tsluka Honorary Organizers, Rs, 8,000 ; Adherence 
to tbe limit of TraTelliog Allowaoce rule already prescribed, viz.. 
Re. 60 per mensem to District and Be. 30 icv Taloka Honorary 
Organizers. Rs, 5,000 ; Redaction in tbe pay of 12 Auditors from 
Rs. 200-10-300 and of 19 Auditors from Rs. ISO 6-200 to Bs. 
100 5-200 per menrom, Bs. 43,698 ; Reduction in tbe pay ol 6 
Assistant Registrars and 2 Special Auditors from Bs. 300—760 to 
Rs, 250—500 per mensem,—^Ba. 14,400, Dlasontinnanro of Duty 
Allowance of 100 per mensem paid to tbe Ferronal Assistant to 
Registrar and 2 Assistant Registrars, Rs. 3,600 ; Disoontinuanca 
of Duty Allowance of Bs. 150 per mensem paid to Registrar, 
Rs, 1,800 ; Redaction of 1 peon in each of the OfiBcee of Assistant 
Registers, C. D,, S. D„ (Bomb^ Division and Sind Division) Rs, 768. 
Total saving Ra, 81,266. 

EDUCAflOHAL DEPAKTM^I 

Abolition of overseas pay granted to officers promoted from 
provincial Ednoational Service to Imperial Educational Service, 
Rs. 9,000 ; Abolition of the posts of Inspector of Drawing and 
Inspector of Science Teaching, Hs, 24,600 ; Redaction in the staff 
at the Sydenham College of Commerce, Rs. 10,800 j Reduction of 
16 teMhersin High Schools, Bs. 24,3(M>; Abolition of Prisoner’s 
School at Poona, Rs. 1,651; Abolition of tbe cost of the Manors 
School now met from the Provincial revenues, Rs. 1,176 i Aboli¬ 
tion rd c^et grants, Ba, 3,500; of tbe post of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the Convent School, Poona, Rs. 1,560 } Reduc¬ 
tion (A the grant for Slovd allowance from Rt. 4,450 to 1,W0,— 
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Bfl. 3,850 ; AbdIitioQ of the post of Sob'Assistaot Sorgeon attached 
to tba D^can College and abolition of the sllowanee on this 
acoooDt to the CivU SargeOo, Ba. 2,?60; Beduetioo in the allowsDcea 
granted to the Sub'Aseistant Surgeons employed at the Training 
Colleges at Poona and Dhulis from £a, 60 to Es. 25—Bs, GOO; 
Dedaetioo of remanerstion paid to Doctote. atteoding on the 
Training Schools at Nedfad and Hahli from Hs. SO to Rs. 30 to 
Bs, 10.—^Rs. 480 ; Abolition of 20 clerks from Elduoational Isstitu- 
tioas, Bs. 13,200. Total saving, Bs, 96,477. 

Exoisb Departhent. 

SepaiatioQ of Salt and Exeise sulKMrdinste eetabliehments and 
their aoconote Ba. 2,00,000; Abolition of 1 post of Deputy Cotn> 
missioner, Bs. 19,700; Bedoetion of preventive staff, lodading 
meniala and darks to etrengtb required for detection only and re¬ 
distribution of their grades, Be. 4,00,000 j 

Reduction of 5 Inspectors' paste in tbe grade of Bs. 400-20-600 
and 4 in the grule of Bs. 350-10-400 to the grade of Bs. 220-10 SOO 
Bs. 16,932 ; ^placement of Inspectors io charge of warehouses at 
Ratnsgiri, Abmedabad, .Satara and Sbolapur and the Asuatant 
Inspeotore In charge of tbe warehouses at Jalgson and Thana b; 
Sub-Inspectors Es. 7,910Abolition of Excise clerks in Eevenoe 
offi(»s Bs. 18,000; Induction of Patta establishment in excess of 
the scale of 6 peons for a Deputy Commissioner and 4 for a Super- 
iotendent uid abolition of 6 peons of tbe office of the Iteputy Com¬ 
missioner rednced—Bs. 4,730; Adoption of Police rules for travelling 
allowance of menials and adoption of permanent travelling allowance 
for Excise offit^rs—Bs, 60,000; Total Es, 7,17,2721. 

ProjKKals initiated within the Department 

Bedoetion of 6 Inspectore and 2 Sub-Inspectors in Bombfiy 
Bs. 23,791-2; reduction of 46 peons Distillery Branch Bs. 11,481-6; 
Replaoenmnt of 3 Warehoore Inspectore by Assistant Inspecton 
Bs. 3,632-4 ; Bedoetion of peons'attached to Eyc ise charges already 
abolished (about) Es. 17,388; Abolition of 6 men ol Excise Boat 
establishment Bs. 1,660-8; Beduetioo of staff on the closure of 
distilleries at Godhra, Surat, Dbulia and Wadia, including Super- 
visore Bs, 94,(MM); Total Bs. 1,51,954 ; Grand Total Bs. 8,69,226, 

Paotoey, Boiler and Smoke Nuisances Department. 

WlKde cost of Boiler inspection to be rerajvered from tbe owners 
—33,900 ; (Budget provision for this purpose Rs. 1,08,400; Fees 
DOW recovered Bs. 74,600) Cost of smoke nuisances ins]^' 
tion to be recovered from Hunicipalides—Bs. 22,000; Recovery 
of fees to be paid to certifying Surgeons from tbe lactones which 
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wquirfl certification Hs. 10.060 j Reduotion of pay of Factory In- 
Bpectors from Ea, 400'30-9(K) to Re. 360-600—Ba. 29,700; Limita- 
ttoo of moDthly travelliog alfowaoce to Bs. 300 iot eaeii of tbo 4 
Divisional lospeotors, Ra. 17,640; Reduction of pay of 2 clerks 
stationed at Abmedatiad from Rs. 60-4-J00<3<160 to Bs. 30 6>2>80, 
Ea, 1,320} Total saving Es. 1,14,630. 

Forest Department. 

Abolition of the post of the Chief Conservator Es 31,350; 
Abolition of the poet of Personal Assistant (Extra Assistant God> 
servator) to tbe Chief Conservator Be, 4,800; Conservator 
Es. 11,791 ; Conversion of the post of the Conservator in Sind into 
that of Deputy Conservator Es. 7,800; Reduotion of 1 post of 
Divisional Forest Officer by redistribution of tbe Larkana. Sbika- 
pur and Snkkur Divisions Es. 11,850; Substitution of 2 Junior 
Provincial Forest Officers for 2 Imperial Officers for 2 Divisions, via., 
Satara and Dbarwar-Bijapur, Es. 14,100 ; Abolition of duty allov* 
ance of Es. lOp paid to 7 Extra Assietaot Conservators Es. 8,400; 
Total saving Ba. 90,691. 

Department of Industries. 

Direction Es. 76,906; Superintendence Bs. 61,131; lodostrial 
Education Bs. 23,590; Industrial Development Es. 66,060; 
Miscellaneous Es. 29,900 ; Total saving Bs. 2.66,486. 

Medical Department, 

Abolition of the p(»ta of Registrars of Distrkit Courteand 
consequent reduction of 10 poste in Sub-Judge's cadre Es. 63,720 ; 
Abolition of 1 post in each case out of two Nasirs for First Class 
Sob'Judge’s Court and District Judge’s Court however they are in 
hlose proximity Rs. 20,919 ; Abolition of separate appointments of 
clerks of the Cmirt and Nazir in linked Courte, i.e., retention of 1 
post instead of S.Rs. 10,000 ; Abolition of separate appointmeuts of 
Civil and Criminal Sbirastedara in District Courts^i.e., retention of 
I appointment instead of 2, Es. 20,919 ; Abolition of Begistrars 
attached to tbe Small Causes Courts at Ahmedabad, Karachi and 
Foona Es. 6,210 ; Total saving Es. 1,21,768, 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Pebsidekoy Proper. 

. Reduction of 33 per cent of Talatis Rs. 6,25,000 ; Abolition of 
19 District Deputy Colleetore, i.e», I from each District, Es. 
3,76,000; Abolition of 9 Huzur Deputy CoMeotora from Districts 
where branobes of Imperial Bank are aituated, Rs. 60,000 ; Abolition 

26{o) 
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of 19( i.e*i sU Distriet Inapeeion of Land Bs. €3,000 ; Abolition of 
Village Havildars Be, 1,25,000 | Total Es, 11,38,000. 

Sind. 

Al^Ution ibe poata of S Frovlneid Sarviea Aaaistanl Com* 
miBBioners indading allowanoae attached to these posts Rs. 10,704 ; 
Abolition of menial establiabment under the above officers Bs. l,200j 
Abolition of the post of tbe Offios Saperintendent In the office of 
the Ch>mBiiB8iooer in Sind inoluding booie.rent allowanee attached 
to tbe post Be, 4,6(M) ; Abolition of U. S. F. Diatnot Bs. 25,000; 
Abolition of TTbauro Sub-Division Bs. 6,660; Abolition of tbs 
estsblishmant, saving on accoonb of T, A, and contingencies Bs. 3,000; 
Abolition of 3 Huzur Deputy Collectors Bs, 18,036 ; Conversion of 
4 Disterd^ into Cbitniras Bs. 12,336; Conversion of 2 Cify 
Magistoatea into Besident Magistrates Rs. 6,168; Conversion of 5 
posts of Mukbtiarhara into those of Mubalkaria Bs, 6,140 ; Beorga- 
nizatlon of Village establishment Bs, 300,000; Beductlon in tbe 
numl»f of peons Bs. 23,000; Total Bs. 4,25,744; Grand Total 
Rs. 15,63.744. 


Medical Department. 

Beplaoement of 8 Indian Medical Service Officers by Bombay 
Medical Service Offioers Bs. 60,000 ; Redaction of i present st^ngth 
or Medical School, Hyderabad, Bs. 17,940 ; K^uotion in tbe scale 
of the pay of Subordinate Medical Service Offioers from Bs, 67.7-200 
to Bs, 60—150 ; total strength 606—Es. 1,61,800; Abolition of the 
Persond Araiistant (Captain or Major) to Surgeon General, Bs. 13,800; 
Abolition of the present Office Superintendent, pay Bs. 300-16-350 
—Rs, 3,870; Total Bs, 2,47,4ll/; Add against this non-Medice! 
Personal Assistant to Surgeon-General on Rs. 300-10-450 per tDertseiB 
Bs. 4,500; Total saving Rs, 2,42, 910. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Peesidbnoy Proper. 

Abolition of 8,178 onarmed Constables and He^ Constablee at 
rar^ ^liee stations and mitposte—Rs. 16,70,400; Addition of 400 
un.armad Oonstahles and Bead Constables at urban police stations— 
Ea. 1,28,612; Abolition of 62 Executive Sub-Inspectors Rs. 1,42,104; 
Abolition of 16 Prosecuting Sub-lnapeotore Ra. 54,144; Abolition of 
$0 District Inapeotore of rural circles Es. 3,27,166; Abolition of 
2 Dnmity Inspectors General, Northern Range and Southern Ean^ 
Rs, 50,688; total Rs. 22,73.104. 
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Abolition of 498 nDsnaed ConsiaUes and Head Conatablee at 
rural police stations and outposta Re. 2,21,246; Abolition of 216 
anarmed Constables and Head Constables at urban polm stations 
Bs. 90,042; Abolition of 21 Executive Sub-Inspeetors Rs. 48,132 ; 
Abolition of 2 Presidency Sub^Inepecfors Rs. 6,768; Abolition of 
20 District-Inspectors of rural oirclea Be. 1,09,636; Total ^4,75,724; 
Grand Total 27,48,828. 

PtJBLicr Health Department. 

Kedwjtion of IS clerks engaged on compilation work Rs. 11,880; 
Reduction of clerical establishment in D’reotor of Public Health 
and Assistant Director of Public Health's Offices from 64 to 68 and 
reduction of their pay—Ra.12,720 ; Abolition of 6 Assistant Dir^tors 
of Public Health Rs, 70,398 ; Abolition of tbeir elericd eetabi!Bli> 
mente esdosive of I and II, Rs. 38,950 ; Abolition of the menial 
establishments of Assistant Directors of Public Health 25 peons at 
16-1—Rs. 4,824; Abolition of Inspeotors* p(»tB on 76 to 150 
’ Rs. 43.200; Abolition of IMieotor of Publle Health Rs. 27,600 ; 
Abolition of Personal Assistant to Dirsotor of Fublfo Health 
Bs. 4,466; Total Ka. 2,14,038. 

Against fbts add 2/Bi6s of the cost of21 District Health 
Officers—7 on Rs. 250—350, 7 on 3(M)—600, 7 on Rs, 600—760 

—Rs. 74,200; 1 Assistant IMrector of Public Health as Personal 
Assistant tc Surgeon-General, Rs. 10,600. Total Be. 84,700. Total 
saving Re. 1,29.338. 

PuBUO Works Department. 

Reductioo of 30 per cent, sub'divieione in the Presidency, 
Rs. 2,44.906; Reduction of 26 per cent, sub-dirisions in Sind, 
Rs, 90,000 ; Reduction of 2 clerks per sub-divfsior abolished, 
Rs. 62,400; Abolition of Chief Eingineer in Sind, Rs. 34,360; Abolition 
of duty aUowatiee to 2 Chief Sngtneen at Rs. 250 per mensem, 
Bs. 6,000 ; Ab<rtition of Chief Engineer's Office, Sind, Rs, 67,600 f 
oontiDgenciea and travelling allowance of Chief Engineers’^ office, 
Sind. 16,466; Reduction of 1 SupeTitendingEnglneerintbePreBidency; 
Re. 23,160; Abolition of office of Superintending Engineer (io<duding 
oontingeocies and travelling allowance), Rs, 69,404; Abolition of the 
Soperintending Engineer, Sukkur Bartege Project, Re. 23,160 ; 
Reduction of 10 Executive Engineers •—5-Iiidis recruited on 
Rs. 650—1,300 per mensem, 6 —Europe reoruited on Rs, 776—1625 
per meneera, add against this 1 Sub-DivisionM Officer of Bombay 
Engineering Service for Indus Gaugir^ District, Rs* 1,21,600; 
Reduction of 76 per cent, of the office establishments the above. 
Be, 1,02,086; Abolltioo of Ixecativo eteffe under t^{a) Senitaiy 
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Engineer, {b) ElMtricd ^gineer, (c) Arcbitoctaral Dietrict (half). 
Be 2,89,519; Abolition of Mecfaanical Engineer, Eg. 35,500; 
Abolition of Sub'Divieional allowanceg, Bs, 1,24,820; Beduction of 
2 clerks per district, Es. 48,699; Bedaetion in the Aecoonts staff ;— 
YO Acconatsots of tbs districts to be abolished, 3 Clerks, 62 
Aoditors,—Es. 57,300; Amslgatnation of - Aooouots Office where 
Eznontive Engineers’ Offices are located at the same Head-qaarters, 
13 Aeconotants, Es. 27,300; Bedaetion In the Secretariat staff, 
Be. 29,000. Total saTing Bs. 14,62,170. 


The Total Saving 

The total saving recommended by the Committee amounts to 
to Be. 87i lakhs which is distributed as follows among the different 
Deputmeots ;— 

General Adminisiraf^'cn .. 

Agriculture Department ,. 

Civil Veterinary Departmmit .. 

Co-operative Department .. 

Education Deputment ... 

Excise Department 

Factory, Boiler and smoke Nuisances 
Departmmt 
Forest Deffflrtment 
Industries Department 
Judicial Department 
Kev«ine Department 
Medical Department 
Police Department .. 

Public Health Department 
Public Works Department 

The Maio Cuts 

Among the main cots are reduction in the pay of Indian 
Executive Counefllors and Ministers from Bs. 6,333-5*4 to Bs. 3000 
per mouth ; abolition of the posts of 2 Secretaries, 3 Deputy Secre¬ 
taries, and 6 Araistont ^Msretaries ; abolition of the posts of Chief 
Conservator of Forests ; redaetfon of 33 per irent of Talatis: 
abolition of 19 District Deputy CoUsotors and 9 Huzor Depu^ 
Collectors, abolition of 2 Deputy Inepeotore-General of Police and of 
3,178 unarmed Constables and Head Constoblea at roral police 
staticaa and outposts ; abolitioo of the Director of Public Health ; 
reduction of 1 Superlatonding Esginesr and 10 Executive Engioeew 
and abolition of the ^st Meohanioal E .gin'‘#ra. 


.. 6,20,908 o 

*. 3.64.939 0 

.. 24.945 5 

.. 81,266 o 

.. 96.477 o 

.. 8,69,226 0 

.. 1,14,620 o 

.. 90,091 o 

.. 2,56,486 o 

1,21,768 o 

25.63.744 o 

.. 2,42,910 o 

,, 27,48,828 0 

1.29,338 0 
.. 14,52,170 o 
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Tfe« Chfttiman Mr. C. M. CanAI in hit Minute of diue&t does not 
^^love of the transfer of the entire Secretanat from Bombay to Poona, for 
IB bis opinion, other constderatioiis far outweigh than those of mere economy 
which are urged in favour of the suggested Uansler. 

Tbe loflowing b the Appendix to the Report 

Writlijg about tbe Fiiblie Services the CommiEtee aays :_ 

, Thera is oo Bubjact which we feel demands graver ^nstdera* 
tion from u> as a Betrenchment Committee than the or^nixatioa 
and pay of the Publio ^rvioea. Tbe ereation or aboKtion of an 
individual appointment are matters whfeb can be adjuBted at any 
time and ooncern only tbe pieaeut expenditure ; but every decision 
on a point connected with the geuer^ raganizatioo of a eadre«—its 
recruitmeni^ compositioD, p^ or prospects—eonatitutes a commitment, 
the consequences of which extend far into the fatnre. The vested 
Interests bo created may ^isolutely preclude any remedy for many 
years even if tbe step taken is fonod to be a false one r the 
financial e&ct of any decision is, tberelore, cnmidative. 

While, therefoie, we have dealt nnder the several departments 
concerned with oases in wbidi the staff employed seems to us exces^ 
sive or its inuctions appear capable of curtailment, we propose at 
the outset to deal more ^nerally with the principles which in our 
opinion should determine the fnture policy to be pursued with regard 
to the Pnblic Services. We reof^iee that such questione do not 
affect the righto of their existing members but they may affect 
reoruftment in the immediate future and it is therefore of tbe utmost 
importance to decide at once whether the present system is best 
adopted to meet the probable requirements of tbe future. 

We are instructed that our terms of reference do not include . 
an invitation to examine the pay or cadre of any Imperial Service as 
such, and we have therefore refrained from making any cecommenda- 
tioDs regarding the extent to which these cadres are capable of 
provinciaiixatioa, except in particular instances. But it is, we believe, 
open to us to indicate the lines on which, in our opinion, the indlani- 
zation of Services should in future proceed and to suggest tbe 
general organization and pay of tbe Fcoviooiat Services which we 
consider oompatibie with suck a scheme. 

The result of the recommendations of the Public Services 
Ckimmission has been to leave unaltered (he two main divisions (ff 
the Services, vis., Impenal and Provtnoial, but the fact that the 
Imperial Services are now to a very large extent recruited in India 
has in our opinion destroyed the chief reason for differentia! treat* 
meat so far as Indians are eoncernC'd. So far as Tre can observe the 
ladieQ reoruits #0 obtained do not, ae a class, powess any very 
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marked eaperiorit; of qualifications compared with tbi^ recruited 
into the Provincial Services on Indiao rates of pay. In dealing witfc 
the Educational Department, we have bad occasion to notice that a 
numl^ of officers have been transferred from the Provincial to the 
Indian Edneational Sarvi^ apparently with no other oh|ect than to 
secure the necessary percentage of Indian recruitment in the latter. 
We desire to record our emphatic conviction that if Indianizstion 
merely means a substitution (tf very highly paid Indian Imperial 
officem for Provincial officers it does more harm than good, since an 
entirely false standard of pay is thus set up for Indian officers who 
will render the' futare administration of the ^nintry most noneas- 
sarily expensive. We see some evideooa of this inovation iu tba 
revised rate of pay which have recently been sanctioned for the 
Provincial Services themselves. We bold strongly that the pv 
fixed for the Imperial cadre ought not in any way to affect the 
standard of pay for Indians employed in the Public Service in India, 
least of all when their numerioEd proportion is increuing and b 
likely to preponderate in the future. We are not concerned with 
the pay of the Imperial Services but we observe that the rates 
adop^ for them are based on the usumption that recruitment will 
he mainly European in character and they are accordingly determined 
by what is necessary to secure Europeans of the beat qualifications 
and to compensate them for the additional expenses involved 
in their expatriation. We believe that tba policy of equal paj 
for Europeans and Indians was adopted with the best of 
intentions and we will i^jnceda that there may have been some 
fustiSoation for it when the Indian element in the Imperial 
ServiMS was extremely small and obtained by recruitment in Europe; 
but the imtes of pay now assigned to tba Imperial Smrvic^ 
were never conceived for services prsdomiuantly Indian in charaotsr 
or containing Indians In such numbers as to form a large proportion 
of the cadre. We would hi/re observe that we see no advantsi^ 
whatever in an arrangement which enables an Indian recruit to be 
posted to a "'ovince which is not bis own and requires higher pa? 
on that acramnt. In our opinion, the only basis of recruitment f J 
Indiana should in future be Provincial, and the rates fixed sbou o 
be those which are sufihueut to attract Indiana of suitable quail* 
fioatioos for service in their own province without any refersnw 
whatever to the pay of All-India-Services. The latter should thM 
he confined to Europeans recruited in England. 

If this principle is ^opted, it follom that the existing distis^ 
tiou between the Indian cadres of the All-India Services and ths 
Provincial Services will disappear. In future we need coutsiaplet® 
only Semes for lodiao on g Provineid baaii, and the pay of 
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Frovinoial Service ttaaa recognized will beve to f&einde provitioa 
{or all appointments hitherto open only to the AlUlndia cadres as 
well as for the appointments formerly known as “listed'^ posts. 
We are not here discussing the rate at which the Ali-India Services 
are capable of provincialization : we merely exprras onr opinion 
that the Indianization of these Services must mean provincialization, 
and that instead of perpetuating an arraDgemeot which inv(dvee a 
meaningless distinction between the pay of Indians of the same 
qualiOcations, a oommanoemeut should as soon as possible be made 
in building up In tbis manner real Indian Service under the full 
control of the Legislative Councils and on the most economical lines. 

We would add that even where existing facllltieB in India do 
not provide the means of obtaining the training required for certain 
posts in the Imperial o»lrefi, we see no reason why the fact that a 
recruit has undergone a few yean training in Europe should affect 
his pay during the whole of bis ^rvice. If European training is 
essentially necessary it would be far cheaper to pay the actual 
expenees involved in deputing a Provindal officer to obtain that 
training wherever It is available, after which be would have no 
further claim for differential treatment. 

In considering what rates of pay would be generally suitable 
lor a Provincial Service so organized, we have been struck by the 
very considerable and often quite inexpHoable differences between 
the scales of pay now assigned to posts of similar classes in different 
branches of the Provincial Service. We find for instance that the 
pay ordinarily range from Bo. 260/- to Be. 760/- in the Forest, 
Engineering, Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Btopartment^ but 
in the Police the range is only from Rs. 200/- to 600/- (apart 
from a selection grade of Be. 700/-) and in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment it extends from Bs. 250/— to Bs. 800/- including a selection 
grade. The Salt and Excite and the Medical Services again have 
scales of their own, while in the Bombay Civil Service, including 
the Executive and Judicial branches, the pay ranges from Bs. 300 
to Bs. 860 with a selection grade of Bs. 1,000 to Be, 1,200. 

While we recognize the case for differential treatment of the 
Bombay Civil Service, in which the heavier nsponsibilitias require 
the best type of leoruits available, as regards other Services we 
woold lay down the general principle that men of mmilw qualifica¬ 
tions holding sppointoienta of simitar rank should os a general rule 
receive a similar rats of pay, this being determined mawly on the 
basis of what qaalifieations are required and not by the ralue pl^d 
upon their individual duties. Thus competition between the diffe¬ 
rent branches of the Provincial Service would disappear and men 
of similar ability would be attracted to all Departments. 
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Wb have taken evideooa regarding the pottibilit; of iotro- 
dooiog some Boefa standard rates of pay in dl Departments and 
also as regards the range of pay . which would be suitable for di&e^ 
ent classes of eppoiotments in a Frovinoial Service constituted in 
the manners we contemplate. The amount of divergence of opinion 
revealed by the answers to onr qnestiooa addressed to Beads 
of Departments clearly Indicates that not very much thought 
has hitherto been given to the matter from this point of view and 
that widely different notions prevail regarding the pay suitable for 
lodiana of the best qualifiesfdona. We, therefore, consider that 
it WMild be naeful to lay down what we consider suitable rates of 
f»y for Indians bolding various classes of appointments In the 
Provincial Services. For this purpose we think that three classes 
of apptMQtments may be recognized, the lowest class representing 
appointaneots of the kind now held by Provineial officers and jcnior 
memWs of the AU-India Services, the next class representing 
superior appointment transle^d from the Imperial to the Provin¬ 
cial Service under the scheme which wa have outlined and tin 
highest class representing appointments of superior rank among the 
latter. Selection appointments such as those of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments will also requira the provision of a separate sc^e of pay If 
they are filled by Indians promoted from the Provincial Service. 

For the purpose of determining the rates of pay suitable Its 
these different classes of appointments we must divide the Fro- 
vinoiri Service into two major groups, one including the Executire 
and Judicial hrauehes of Bombay Civil Service and the other 
iucluding the remaining services now recognized as district. 

For the iomcative and Judicial branches of the Bombay Civil 
Service we suggest a common scale of pay. For the third clast, 
oomprieing the officem now ranked as Assistant or Deputy Collector 
and Assistant and Subordinate Judg», we propose scaleoiR s, 2OO‘2S0- 
300-50/2*560 (efficiency bar) 600-50/2-850. For Collecton and 
District Judges, who will form the next superior class, we propow 
a pay of Bs. 1,100-100-1,600. The highest class would consist of 
Provincial officer appointed to hold posts now reserved as seleetioa 
appointments for the Indian Civil Service, such as those of Com- 
missfoners or Secretaries to Government, and few these we wouU 
propose a pay of Ra, 1,700-100-2000. 

As regards the other Services we ar^ aware that in some cases 
dtfferanoes of o^uization, recruitment or work may make it difficult 
to apply exactly the same scale to all, but aa a general guide to tbt 
ratee of |»y which we consider suitable we would lay down tbs 
following scale as applicable to the Police, Public Works, Forest 
Agrionltural, Civil VeUrinary and Educational Departments t — 
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( 1 ) For Clm in, Inolading saofa offiasra s> AsslataTit Conaerva- 
tors, Bapaly Suf^rintoodenta of Polioe, Depot; Edoeational loipeo' 
tora, Asaiatant Engineers, Depot; Directors of Agriculture, etc 

Rs. 200 240 20-600. 

( 2 ) F<«f Class If, comprising suoli officers as District Saperln- 
tendenta of Police, Ezeoatlve Engineers, Divisional Forest Officera, 
AgricuUuitkl Experts, Sopsrintendent of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Principals and Professors of Colleges, etc — 

Rs. 660-50/2-780. 

(3) For Class I, comprising aach officers as Superiniending 
Engineers, Conservators of Forests, Deputy Inspectors General 
of PoHoo !—’ 

Rs. 900-80-1,200. 

Above this gronp there will remain the p<»ts of Hs^a of 
Departments, such ea the Director of Agrloaiture, Inspector General 
of Police, Chief Engineer, Director of Public loatrueUon. For 
these officers we would re^cve a grads of Ba l,600'100-l,h00 if the 
posts are filled by Indiana of the Provincial Service. 

Since the financial effects of s reorganization of the Indian 
Fohlio Services on the above lines ccmld not be realized within a 
stated time, and would depend in the first iostanoa on whet ete|M 
were taken to reguUte racmitisant into the All-India i.e., European 
Services, no useful purpose would be served by attempting to 
calculate the total savings involved in such a sebeme. We have 
however taken into account the savings resalting from any tpeoifie 
recommoodatione of the above nature which we have made in 
dealing with individual Departments in the eueoeed ing sections of 
our report, and would hero merely draw attention to the f^t that 
such savings represent only a very small proportion of thoae which 
Me capable of gradual realisation by the introduction of the princi¬ 
ples which we have above advocated. Finally we would urge that 
a begioning should be made at the earliest possible date by stopping 
the recruitment of ludiane into the AlHudia Servicee by 
revising the terms on which Indians are hereafter rwruited into 
the Provincial Servires. 

Mr. B. Pabaljanra Minute of Dissent 

Mr. B. G. Pabaljani in bis Minute of Disaenb writes 

If this report is interpreted to mean that this Committee is 
of opinion that the salaries of the Imperial Services are not too high 
or do not require reduction, I cannot agree with it. Willing m the 
Committee was to consider the question, a recent Govt. Order 
received from the Government of India prevented It from a deteilea 
consideration of it- I »m of opinion that a considerable saving 
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ooald ba by giviDe effect to th® Goveronieijt of Indfs’a 

last i»»mmonique of Aogost 1921 as i^ards giving listed appoint- 
meota to ofScers of the' Piovincial Service, Holes and orders 
of 1879 merv^ itb of snperior appointments to be so given. In 
1921, a rssolation was carrisd in the Legislative Assembly that the 
proportion should reach ith- The Provincial Governments were 
asked to bring op the proportion to Jth. Wa bad in evidence, I 
believe, from the Chief Secretary that even i^th bad not been reached. 
If this resolntloo and tbe desire of the Government of India were 
sertoasly acted upon by this Government, a considerable saving li 
possible in tbe salaries and allowances and leave allowanees of tbe 
inoorabents. But apart from this, I am entirely at one with tbe 
Committee in thinking that time is now come when Indlane should 
not wish to have equal pay with Earoueans, and that the fastest way 
is to cheapen it by making them alive U) tbe necessity of economy 
and by accepting less pay. 

Commissioner in Sind. 

I cannot tee my way to agree with the opinion of tbe Com¬ 
mittee (which, boweverj was formed daring my absence from tbs 
meeting on aoooant of unavoidable cireamstances) that tbe cass 
of the &>mminion«r in Sind reqairea a consideration different 
from the rest. The grievance of Sind, so often asserted sed 
pressed at all Sind Provineiat Conferences, has been tbe delegation 
of l^Htal Government executive powers—both ander Special Act 
and tbe Looal-Self-Govemment Acts—a concentration of powori 
that eonfera OD a single indfvidaal a power that elsewhere is con¬ 
trolled by tbe Executive Council, the Ministers and tbe Legiriative 
Cbunotls, This delegation has a tendency to be irresponsible snrl 
from time to time tbe theme has been thrashed out at the Provincial 
Conferences, Either as the Inspector-General of Police for the Local 
Gk)vemment, for the Municipal and Local Bom*d purposes, or even of 
the Judicial Department appointing Sub-Judges and transferring oi 
locating Additional and Assistant Judges, bis power has been always 
protested against and rightly too. Tbe objection as to duplicatitm 
applies to him with equal force, I am sure that if these facts h^ 
been before the Committee, it would have agreed with me in the view 
I have taken. 

If this scheme of elimloatioo of the Commissioner’s post is 
acceptable, in my opinion tbe superior stafif in the Secretariat whieh 
baa been recently doubled (and it is double of that in 1914 consisting 
of Reerotacies, Deputy Recrctaries) is excessive, ’Fbe list of subject* 
oti paper which is said to be dealt with is no index of the quantity 
of work, just in tbe ssme way as it it not for 7 members of the 
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'* Cabinet” where there were only 3 before. One ol the Secretaries 
told os that {ntOTpellatioot had increued the ot the Secretariat 
—a proposition that may support the theory ol increase in the 
establisbtnent that allocated the infonnatioD. Bat the “ mode of 
answering ” the interpellation was to be done, as we were told, by 
the Secretaries and their l^patiee—and this wm one ol the reasons 
given for the increase. The recent eliminaUoa of the " Uodtc 
Secretary ” and transformation of the *' Under ” into a “ Deputy ” is 
another step tow^da Incr^se, not retrenchment, of expeaditorei. 

After dealing with the question of the Public Sendees and 
Allowances, the Report proceeds:— 

The Secretarst to Poona 

Under tUa bead we wi^ to eonsidei not only tbe orgasiaatioB and foue* 
(Ions of Che Secretariat itself bnt its relation to the vurioas Heads of Depart* 
meuts who now ban a separate exittenoe. 

At an early stage of oni deliberations we fuidreBsed a letter to GoVernmcBt 
regarding advuabiUty of transferring the whote tieoietartat to I'oona. 
We consider^ that its zemoTal from Bombay and its location where it would 
be in imm^Uate tonob with of the of D^>attmeBta wonld lead to 

diany savings both indirect and direct. The indirect savings wonld consist 
firstly, in ttm better oat'torn ol work which mi^t he expected where the establieb. 
Bieut conld live within reasonable distance id their offices and etmld work under 
better health conditions and in a less enervating climate. Other saving wontd 
result from the better o^aaization of work reixtored {mssible by the proximity 
of heads of departments and by the fact that officers would be separated irou 
their l^cretariat for a mneh cm^Ier part of the year, lo addition to such 
Indirect savings we calcnlate that direct savings amoanting to nearly 4 lakhs 
would be mUized. TfaeiB wonld Inclnde the cost of the annind move of Oov«m> 
meut from Bombay to Poona and back with all the travelling allowances, bid 
allowances and e<wt of tranamisston ot records which it involves; the Rut oi 
offices paid or likely to Im paid in the near fat-nie in Bombay, which by Itselt 
mnonats to nearly a lakh | reduction ot the wages oi peons to toe rates gem rally 
in foTim in the mofnuil; aiui a ricser approximation ot the wlaries of the 
clerical esutoliehment to the rates unally paid ontside Bombay. We believe 
toat tois latter advantage wonld nUtmatoly enable a saving ot 26 per cent in 
the average cost per head, which in toe cate of the existing oJertcal estabiisii- 
noent wonld ammmt to 2^ lakba. In addition to tbew recnrrii^f savinp there 
wonld also very considerable capltid savings doe to the smaller cost <if office 
and testdeikoal atmommodmion tn Poona. We ^ain thu matter npon the 
attention of Qov^nment, more especially since onr other propotals regarding 
the general i^ganisation td the Secretariat piwtnlate a tingle headqimner fur the 
offices of tbs ^eietariat and of Bea^ ol Departments. 

Stree tim PnUie Works Secretariat w also the bead departmental office, we 
have include onr recommendations regarding its strength in the eection dealing 
with that Department. In the Civil ^retaiiat we notice that since XU IS-14 
the bister staffi hae increased from 4 Semtari^, 2 Under-Secrerariee and fi 
Assistant Secretaries to 6 SecretaiieA S Deputy Secretaries and 2 Amistant 
Secretaries at ton present time. Tbe cterical staffi bsw timiluly inmeased friuB 
HiS to and to total bsdget provisioh iv( the Stcictariat has riKa from 6 tp 
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H? lakbt donoiE' the sane peiiod. We, Ujeiefoie, mnaide* it a matter o( 
loip-^itanee to exantiue now la* tbi* iucteOM » trallj newsstsvy and what 
measares can be taken to reiiace etui a high cost at the centie ol the adminia- 
(ration. 

Ths Sbcsetabiat— m Woeyikg 

In attempting to diacaea the Seeretariat i^atem as snob find oimelTea at 
once ooolRmt^ by ths difficnlty ot defining wbat the Secretariat system really 
Is. The noraal arrangetnetic which we btflicTe this system imaaliy connotes to 
one in which a separate Riiad of Department exists to eontroi and co>ordtoate 
the work of the exeentive stafi nader him sad rnhinits cases officially to QoTern- 
meat throngb a Secretary whose office la distinct from bU own. This arrange* 
meat obtains in the Police, Excise, Ueiical and other large departments. A 
slight modification ot it exists in the Land Berenne and Genial Administration 
Depmtmeat, wlmre ttm Oommissionere exist as three collateral Heads of Depart¬ 
ment Md the Secretariat performs the rnnotiim of co-ordinarion between them. 
Again in the ^blio Works and Development Depaitssents, we find the opposite 
system, where the Head of the executive Department himself acts as Secretary 
to Qoveiament and submits cases directly. In the Political and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments, again, tfa^ to no separate Head ol Department (except in so far as Um 
High Cenrt fniictions as snob) and the Secretary deals dir^ly with the 1-cal 
ofilcers nnder the orders of Government, A somevrbat snuilar arrangement 
obtains With regard to raaity miseetUoeoas iadividnal oflices nnder the Bombay 
Oeveinm^t, sneb m those of the Begittrar of Companies, Director of Informa¬ 
tion, Ac, Such offices do not constitute Desartinents and there is no e^cntive 
Head of Depactmeat other than tim Secretary himself. Again in the case of the 
Uarine, MUitary, Posts and Telegraphs and other Departments where the oSiceis 
dealt with are not directly under the Bombay Goveiameitt, the iunctions per¬ 
formed are purely secretarial. J-astly in the Finance Department we find an 
independent, self-confined organisation with no eerresponding exeentive, 
dealing dueotly with matters afiecting the whole of the Goveinmcnt. 

In the last three typf of organisation, where Govemment deal directly 
threngb the Secretary with the offioers concerned without the Inter-position 
ol any bead of Department, there to obviously no duplication of work and no 
a ternattTO to the pmsent system. In the case, however, where a separate Bead 
of Department exiata wif an Independent non-seoretarial office, we have to 
examine wbetimr two separate co-ordinating agencies are really nettssaiy or 
whether, if they are, similar separate organizations ought not to be set up in the 
ease ol the departments or office which dispense wif sneh an arrangement. 
It Is obvions that both systems cannot ba defended and that if the syitem 
represented by the Fnhlie Woiks Departments is sufficient for piacUcal t.qnife- 
tuents then, in the case of some other depsrtmenu, an ennecestaTy dnplicaiion of 
antbority exists which ought to be tliuunated on grounds of eeonomy. 

We base tmosnlted ati ^ principal non-seoretarial Heads of Depart menta 
regarding the poseibility ot a fusion of thtir offices and fnactiona with those of 
the Secretariat. We are considerably irapreued 1^ the fact that one of !1 officers 
to whom we addressed this questioa IS considered the ruggestion to be qtute 
ftasible while 7 were more or less strongly in favont of it. We think that wbrnn 
such a voinme of opinion exists It is sot possible to dismiss this question as 
beyonil the scope of practical politics. The sdvantsg^ claimed for a system 
under which the Bead ot Department wonk) act as a Secretary to Government 
ami submit caaes himself to the Members or Ministers Me that the direct access 
to Qovnmmeat thus afforded would give him a better opportuidty of explaining 
and prcMiag Ida vicwif that aa^ delay would avoids) and that a lar|a 
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amoant ot aori«apondeace and imcffieial letetences betir«nt GoveTBment and the 
Heads of Departments wonid he obviated. It is maintained that the examination 
oi eases in ^e Seoretariat does not contribate anjjrthing material to them ot 
whiefa the He^ of Department wonid not haw b»n aware 01 which be himeell 
wonlii not have been in the poaittoii of advising Oovsamen^ Vsen is also some 
complaint that the orders receivai snder the praent system do not invariably 
show a foil eompreiieomn ot the issnra involved or of the practical difficulties 
likely to be encoantcred in carrying them into execntion. 

“Qbttjsg to Bottom of AfiGOHEK^.” 

We have eideavonred to get to the imttom of the argoments apon which the 
present system is based. Toete arguments are well set oat in the Ueport of the 
Fnblic W««ks Xtepaitmeat, BeorganixatioB C««imittee, 1917, and very similar 
views are expresiied by the witnesses who have advocated the present system 
befme ns. (t» arged that a Bead of Department who. is responsible for the 
working of his Department in an execaUva capacity natarally desires tto socceH 
of his own v^miBistiation and is therefore liable to adopt too departments! a 
BtandpoiBt. Where deptf tmtBtal interests are involv^ it is difficult for saeb 
aa officer to pBt himself ia a positioa of the aatbority responsible for the admlnis* 
tratton of Government as a whok Mtd bis views ate liable to be narrow and 
defective. Farther tbe training which saiffi an officer hge received ia tbs coarse of 
hie de(>artmentai work and espemallj work a profenionai ^taraetet is not 
necessarily each as to tit him for the dalles of general sdminiaMstioa. The views 
of experts are especially lialde to be limted by ti>eir own particniat horixoa and 
it la one of tbe nsnally accepted principles of ^ministration that the proposals of 
exists shonid r^eive Independent examination from Doa>ex{)erts who can talre 
a broad and general view of the matter. Some difficnity also arises ont of the 
tact that the Head of Department is regarded as an cKcntive officer while 
Government is tbe tribnnal to review bit eseentive actions suid to give redress 
where tlwy are called in qnestion. From this point of view it it necessary to 
retain a body of workere onuide the execotive itself who can enable Govern* 
meat to keep a fell and constant cheek over the proceedinge of their exeentive 
officers. More especidly where bnreaoaratia action is snbieot to tbe general 
control of a popnlar l^elative bnly, it k neeereary tiiat tire Legislative Conncil 
siionld have at its service a machine strimg enongh Co enforce exeentive compii- 
ance with its wlsl^ Finally it is pointen ont tiiat more or less tonming it 
essentia! for the proper performance of their eseentive.Inactions by Heads of 
kpartments ai^ that seeietaii^ dntia wonM render sadi tonnng a practical 
Impoisibiiity. 

We recognise tbe force ot these argnments bat at the same time wa are not 
pr(>|>ared to admit that at the present moment tire Beeretariat is psreiy an 
aitfomistrai ive agency or that He^s of Departments are purely an execotive 
agency. &• already pointed out the Beoetaiy takes the ^ce of a Bead of 
Department for all practical pnrpoies in snob important departments as the 
political and tte Jndimal. Fnrtiier to the cate ot the misodlaneoos miimr 
offices dealt with directly, the position of the Secretarv as the de facto Head of 
Department is scarcely di^swi. It appears to ns tber^ore that ia regard to 
quite a large number of Important matters the iSecretariat has always been directly 
concerned with tbe exeentive agency to exactly the same extent as the Heads of 
Separate Departments within their own spheres. On the other band, tbe Head of 
Department himself is only to a limited extent an e«cntive offi<*r. Tim extent 
to which his fnnetions are differentiated from those of Government is only a 
matter of the d^ree of defegation and ntaally ti» roly exeentive action which to 
periorms co&tista lo a wiy Umited atnoB&t of toBiiog> It ^ we believe geneialiy 
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admitted that tbe Heads of Departme&ts which are protessioOBi in character 
have too litue time tor pr<deiiSional work for the reaeon that their time is maini; 
occupied in administration, It ia possible to argue that in such depaitments the 
oScen who take most pains to qualif/ themselves tor their professional work of 
toe department are leaet capahte of oondnoting tbe mainly administrative work 
of tbe Head Office. 

While moreover it is to eome extent true that an officer imbued with the 
departmental spirit may not always give Impaitial advice it is at least open to 
qocetion whetha it is in all eases s^cr to rely or tbe advice of an officer who 
has no acqoatntanre with the tnb^t-matter. We think it possible that tmj 
opinions of tbe Heads of Departmeuts tu whicti we have referred may indicate 
tuat the resnlte of tbe latter system are not always beyond qneation. The aTgu> 
ment that review is necemary by an independent agency who can take tbe poiut 
of view of Govt, as a whole is to some extent oBt-ot.date under a less bureau, 
ctatic form of Government, Beco>'OiI>atioa of divergent interests is at least to 
some extetit tbe fnnetion of Members and Ministers, who do not deal exclosively 
with individnal departments, and in tiie last resort the Legistotive Oouncil may 
he relied npon to enforce their responsibility in this r^pect. Finally, so lai us 
we can gaiber, a great majority of the matters in wbicb ins interests ot different 
departmente touen one another, or in wbi^ a bataacc is to be observed between 
their claims, are mattem involving the expenditure of moimy, in all of which 
the Finance Department constitutes an iodepemlent aad itnpaitial ulbniial. 
On the whole, therefore, while we admit that noalloycd departmentalism would 
be an evii, we think that sttSicient maebinety exists to eoooteiact any such 
tendency. 

Tan Hbcessity on TooBUio, 

We are not much impressed by the argoment based npon the necessity of 
touring. Tbe fact that a few Secietariee now engaged to work coming from 
nnmerona Departments coold not hnd time to absent themselves even for a lew 
days from be^quarters is m our opinton no reason lot supposing tnat a Head 
of Department having to deal with Government only witn cases a&ectiug his 
own Department shoula imver find tune lor au occastouat visit to the place 
wnere bis presence was necessary, Koch an officer is not expected to perform 
much detailed touring and need only visit the more acc»sibte ptaues. Moreover 
We tUiiik tne value of the touring performed by Mea,» oi Departments is some¬ 
what overrated. The amount time wtuob a Head ot Detmitment eitnet cau 
or Odes spend in the individual charge under him is not suffieieut to enable him 
to exermse any practtcal supeivision over the woik none. We have it la evidence 
that even the Commissiouera ot DivisionB, each with only one-tbird of tiie 
Fresidcucy in his charge, can find time only for 2 ui H monthe' tuuni^ m a year 
acd it appears unlikely that the Dommissioner's visit to auy one district Wuuid 
coincide with the moment at which hit advice was needed by tbe Uutiector, In 
any case it au executive officer iw*<ia tbe iimtructious of the Head ot hie Depait- 
ment it appLar” equally teiuible tut him to come to headquarters to receive tneui. 
White moreoTCr it is possible to dispense aimost entirely with executive super- 
vision of this kind in the <mse of the Yolitlcal and Judicial Departments, and a 
number of other minor offices and depaitmenta which work directly under the 
Secietariav, we cannot attach decisive weight to the argument that the touring 
irf Heads of l^partments would affected or even wholly prevented. 

Dttmjcatios of Wobk 

One point which is perfectly clear to us is that a eertais amount of du|dica- 
tiOB diHS exnl at the present moinest between tbe Secretariat and toe Hc^s of 
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Depaitmenta oateide the SeoMtailet. One reason for thte dapUation te the 
excessive astraltsatjon of powers. It is, we believe, adfflttt^ that by this means 
nil the work vHiich enters the SccretBrtnt needs or obtains the orders of Govern¬ 
ment itself. It is well known that la regard to Aanj elMia of work the Secre* 
tarj and even the Depntj Secretarjr have certain powers of disimtal on be^f 
of Govermneut and so far as thb is the case we consider that there is no jattl- 
fication for the eeatralisation of snch work. The Heads of Teoartments coaid 
in ear opinion eqnailj well exercise these powers tiiemselves. We have consnltMl 
most of the Ee^ of Departments and the Secretaries on this point and 
we find that praotioally all offlcen are agreal that a ooaaiderable number of 
the matters whkdi now go to GAvernment coald efficiently be dealt with by 
the Heads of Departments it they bad power of tening orden on behalf of 
Government, In the aggregatet the lists of snob snbjects snbmitted to ns amoont 
to a very considerable volnme of work in regard to which we can only consider 
that the expense of ttte Secretari^ is wasted. We are taking steps to place at 
the disoosal of Government tlm saggestions tor decentralization which wo. have 
reod^, and withont preindice to oar other recommeadatians we strongly 
recommend that all en^ an^ratioas may receive Immediate attention. 

A more serions fora of daolieatioo, however, which Is Inherent In whole 
Secretariat system as commonly nnderstnod is dne to the tact &at the sxamina* 
tion which cases receive ia the Secretariat necessarily covers the same gronnd 
which has already ^en prepared in the oEos of the Head of tbs Department This 
fact is not, we wak, d^leci. The only (mint in question is its value, amt so far 
as it ia alleged to be valimble, the argumeuts appear to Kly entirely on the 
qualiSoatioim and standpoint of the officer himself who deals with the ease ia 
the Secretariat and submits ft to Government. We have not heard that any part 
of the valne attached to this examination ie essentially oonneeted with the 
miuieterial work performed by the Secretariat as a separate office. We have in 
view the class of cases In which tbs actual orders of Gavemment are nneessary, 
and in regard to these cases we do not wish to assert that the ministerial office of 
the Head DeimTtment as now staffed would in sdl easM be adequi^ to prepare 
such cases for Goveinmeat orders, but it cannot be denied that aay mlnUt* rial 
staff capable of doing BO would'* a fortiori ” serve the purposes of the Head of 
Department. 

We tberefoK advocate the principle that wb^ver has the last word in 
submitting a case to Government, there shoold be only one office at the head 
of each department and that the nffi® which coHirrtSnares the wo»k of the 
deportment and controls it exemstively should be the office which obtains 
and issues the orders of Government. As we have pointed opt abnv^ tbw Is 
a)rea<ly the cate with quite a number of departments or individual offices for 
which no Kparate Head ot Department exists and we see no reason why the 
principle should ever be departed fKon. 

If this view is accepted, ttm next question which arises is who shonlo be 
the officer who obtains the orders of Government, Tt fs ponible either that the 
Secretary himself might perform the functions of Head of Department, or that 
the Head of Di'partmeat might act as S er*tary, or Ihinfly that the Secretary 
and the Head of Department might co*exlst and deal with the work of the 
same head office in different capacities. . . , m. 

In order to answer this question, we would here draw a distinction between 
the professionBl departments, those in which the superior ladre has prof^ieional 
qualifications, and the nan-professional departments. In the case of the former 
it i* obvious that a deimTtraenUl hewl most exist to advise Goverament profe*- 
eionally in matters conccTning the whole rteoartmcnt, whether he w»rks dtrrctly 
as Secretary or not. In the Bon-proiesslonal (fc^mrtmente, on the other hand, it 
ia more or less a matter of indift-reuco whether the Secretary is designated as 
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Head ol DepKtmeal or ttte Hei^ of Xtepsitarot sets S9 SemtOr^, 
only om of floe exiltl, 

NoN>pROFBS5TONAIr HEADS OF DEPARTMESTS- 

Among the non-piofessional Heads of Departments, the Com-j 
missioners of Diidstons occupy the princtpal place' and in their 
case duplication which we hai^ noticed is most immediately ap¬ 
parent because the functions of tiie Commis^ner are wider than 
those of the other Heads of Departments and more nearly resembles 
those of a Secretary. We would exclude the Commksioner in Sind 
fnnn tiiese observations since his fmsition is peculiar. The special 
circumstances of the Sind Province render it necessary that he 
should exemise tiie powers of Government for most purposes and 
this fact is suffident to. justify his separate existence and enables 
much dujdi^tion of work fo be avoided. The Commissioners of 
Divisions in the Presidency proper, however, seem to resemble other 
executive Heads of Departments chiefly in their functions of con¬ 
trolling the snbmdinate staff and dealjufr with appeals. In other 
respects their position is somewhat anomalous, as the foUowing 
facts will ^ow. In the first place the Collectors themselves rank 
M H^ds of Departments for purposes of the Civil Service R^ula- 
tions and in this and many other matters it is evident that they 
correspond with Government through the Commissioner only hecau^ 
be e^rists. Again the Collectors are not subordinate to the Coip- 
missioners for all purposes since they correspond directly with other 
Heads of Departmente, e.g., the Commissioner of Exdse with whom 
the Divisional Commissioner has sotbing to do. In the next placj^ 
the CommiKimier hims^ deals with many matters falling witii^ 
the parttcular scope of other independent Heads of Department' 
e.g.. Police, Forests, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary &c. I 
regard to such matters, the Commissioner is suppose to bring h 
general knowledge to bear on the questions and to keep the varief 
Departments in liaison with one another, and in this respect * 
fonctions are exactly those of the Secretoriat. Lastly, in La 
Self-Govemment^matfors. which apparently occupy more than ij 
Cornim^«mer*8 time, he deals on behalf of Government w 
a non-departmental organization, and here again his functions set 
to resemble those of a Secretary to Government or of GovemmCf 
itself. I 

We are told that the raison d’etre of the Commissioner is thi 
he ^ordd supervise the administration generally in all its brandrtl 
If this is so, the value of his work consist in the facts that IM 
B expected^ to adopt the same standpoint which is claimed for thu 
Secretariat itself, and it is dearly a "^^aste of time that he shoul*^ 
subnut liis work through his Secretary junior to himself from whos^^ 
point of view he cannot differ. The interposition of the Secretariat' 
m this case seems to be necessitated only by the territorial juris-: 
diction which Cmnmissioners have hitherto possessed, in consequence 
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of which no one officer exists who can represent to Government 
the subject as a whole. This difficulty can however be sonnoanted 
by redistributing work amont the Ct^mt^oaers on a subject basis, 
a course which we think has much to recommend it even on 
other grounds. _ Such a redis^butzon wclhld render it possible to 
g^oup the Commissionera at the headzjuarters of Government where 
they could work dir^tly as S^retanes to Goverament for the 
several subjects allotted to them. We will not here attempt to lay 
. down precisely the manner in which we think the several subjects 
"" now d^t with by all the Commisiioners placed in this position 
' would be able to atteml to all subjects connected with Local Self* 
Government and thus to fiom the nucleus of a separate organization 
i to deal with this important and rapidly developing Department 
of work. 

Somewhat dmilar considemtions apply to the otiwr n<m*pro« 
fessional departments in which the Head of the Department is not 
himseli a departmental officer. In such case^ we can see no valid 
reason for a distinction between the execntive ^ad the jffiministra- 
iive authority, since non-^epartmental Heads can be trusted not 
to take too departmental a view. The officers to whom these 
remarks apply are the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of L^d Records who 
is also Inspector-General of R^istration and the Registrar of Cch 
operaHve Societies. 

As regards the Ccunmissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the 
unnecessary character of the present duplication is emphaazed by 
tire fact that both the last two offices who have held appoint¬ 
ment were Seccetari^ to Government in the Re^^ue Department 
^mediately before they were af^inted. We see no need, however, 
^ the separate existence of a Commissioner tor Salt and Excise 
jjork if he becomes a Secretariat officer. In our opinton Deputy 
(mmisskmeis ol Salt and Ezmise, if officers of suitable status are 
ap|pointed, can perfonn aR the necesary supervision of the depart- 
ftncjit and exercise many of the powers now resting with the Oanmis- 
•htner. We cont^plate in this case that one Deputy Commissioner 
whhild be allotted to Salt and two to Excise work, and our 
{’'‘‘ommendatton el^whmre that the number of Deputy Commis- 
tj&ers should be reduced to one should be understood to apply only 
the exiting type of organization. We contemplate that as a 
.jjjpretary, the Commissioner would deal with su^ subjects in the 
,i»me ca^dty is now so far as necessary, but Ms time would not be 
sahoUy devoted to them. 

/ TThe Settiement Commisstoner and Director of Land Records 
should not in our opinion have a separate existenw as secretary of 
% Depatrtment. His work is closely allifel to other Land Revenue 
subji^ts and can be dralt with one of tiie Comnii^on«s as 
Secretary, but since extonsive touring is necessary for me super¬ 
vision of this Department, we think that toe Settlement 
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Commissioaaf so called should raut as a Deputy Secretary under 
one of the Commtssioa^s, and that a comparatively junior officer 
might be appointed for th» purpose. 

We do not think that Co-operative Societies form a subject of 
sufficient independence and importance to require a s^^ate Secre¬ 
tary. Moreover, the officer dealing with this subject is required to 
tour extensively and we, therefore, recommend that the Registrar 
oi Co-operative Societies should also be a junior officer ranking as a 
Deputy S«u:etary under one of the Commissioner-Secretaries in 
order &at he may be tree to tour. 

The only non-professional department under a Head who is 
himself an officer of the same department is the Police. We consider 
that the same principle would here apply and that the Inspector- 
General of Police can without difficulty perform the functong of 
Secretary to Government. If this were done we would modify the 
proposal which we have made in dealing with the l^lice Department 
to abolish the two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. These 
officer might be appointed for this purpose the necesScuy ex^otive 
supervision but rfiey would both be attached to the headquarter 
office and not be in charge of independent offices corresponding with 
the inspector-GeneiaL The Bombay City police would be included 
in the scope of the Inspector-General of Police as Secretary, and the 
Commissioner oi Police would not be treated as a separate Head of 
Department. 

We now turn to the professional Departments among which w 
rank Agricultnte, Veterinary, Education, Forests, Medical, Public 
Health, Jails and Public Works. In regard to these Departmenls 
the general principle which commends itself to us is that while a 
professional Head of Departmont is necessary it is a waste oi pro¬ 
fessional abilities to employ such Heads for purely administrative 
work such as that of a Secretary, and we consider that they would 
be mo. e free to regard matters from a professional point of vmw if 
they were not themselves responsible for the fin^ submission of 
cases to Government. 

We would, however, make an exception m the case of the Public 
Works Department where the Chief Engineer is already a Secretary 
to Government and this system is wdl established- In this Depait- 
meat the Superintending lingineer provide the necess^y executiw 
supervision of a superior kind and no other supervising h»d s 
necessary. Moreover, the Public Worira Department is not an inue- 
pendent, self-contained deparbnent to quite the same extent as 
other professional departments, since its services are employed 
by ad departments. 

Another professional department which we woffid except from 
the principle enunrfated above is that of Education. Experxeiu:® 
elsewhere has demonstrated the fact that the work of this depart¬ 
ment, although professional in character, is not such as to imnt 
officers for admimstrative duties and the work at the head office 
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ol the department is very largely administrative in character. 
Hence we recommend that the Director of Public Instruction should 
perform the duties of Secretapr to Government in Educational 
matters. As the means of working out this system we accept in 
principle the reorganisation of the department already proposed 
by Mr, Hesketh, by which all the higher administrative officers of 
the deptartment would be cooceotrattsd in the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction and would thus, for all practi^ purposes, 
act as Deputy or Joint Secretaries to Government. 

In the renainisg professional departments, viz., Agiicnltora, 
Vet^nary, Forests, and the group of dq>artments employing 
medical stad, we adhere to the principle that there should be no 
seoarate Secretariat branches distinct from the head departmental 
offices, but we think that the officer at the head of these depart* 
mente, instead of themselves acting as Secretaries, should note 
directly to one or other of the Commissioner-Secretaries in matters 
which really require the orders of Government. At the same time 
th^ would mrerctse all the powers of Secreteries or Depnty Secre¬ 
taries in matters which, altoough formally requiring the orders of 
Government, are not usually seen by the Members or Ministers 
themselv^ In dealing wito cas«i of such departments the Com¬ 
missioner-Secretaries would examine the proposals from a general 
point of view exactly as they now do in their capacity of territorial 
Commissioners, and it would be their duty to submit the cases in 
original to Government in consultation with the departmental Heads. 

In the case of the Forest Department, if the post of the Chi^ 
Conservafpr is abolished as we have recommended elsewhere, the 
work of the whole department will be dealt with by one of the 
Commisrioners as Secretarv, the Conservator occupying the same 
relative position as the Deputy Commissioner of salt and exci^ 
for pnrpc^CT of executive supervision within their r^pective areas. 

We will now examine the effect of these proposals on the 
Secretariat stafi. The officers whom we have proposed to mvest 
with secretariat functions are the three Commi^ioners of Divisions, 
the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Director of 
Puibhc Instruction and the Inspector General of Police. We have 
also propc^ed that toe R^istrar of Co-operative Societi^ and the 
Setriement Commissfoner should ocxmpy the position of Deputy 
Secretaries under the Commissioners. Of toe six officers who would 
thus become Secretaries, the three representing two of the Divisional 
Commissioners and the Commissioner of Cnst^s, Salt and Excise, 
assisted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Settlement 
Commissioner, would be in a position to relieve the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of all its present work. The other Commissioner, specially in 
Local Self-Government, together with the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, would similarly rdieve the General Department of all its 
principal subjecte and the remaining subjects, including the various 
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Commisaioaer Ki called ^oald rank as a Deputy Secretary under 
one of the CommlssionetSj and that a comparatively junior officer 
might be appointed for this purpose. 

We do not think that Co-operative &cietie9 form a subject of 
sufficient independence and importance to require a separate Secre¬ 
tary. Moreover, the officer dealing with this subject is required to 
tour extensively and we, therefore, recommend that the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies should also be a junior officer ranking as a 
Deputy S»:retary under one of tiie Commissioner-Secret^es in 
order tiiat he may be free to tour. 

The only non-profe^mnal def^urtmeut undw a Head who is 
himself an officer of the same department is the Police. We consider 
that the same principle would here apply and that the Inspector- 
General of Police can without difficulty perform the functions of 
Secretary to Government. If this were done we would modify the 
pR}p{»al which we have made in dealing with the Police Departmeut 
to abolish the two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. These 
officer might be appointed for this purpose fhe necessary executive 
supervision but they would both be attached to the headquarter 
office and not be in charge of independent offices correspcmding with 
the Inspector-GeneraL The Bombay City police would be intiuded 
in the scope of the Inspector-General of Police as Secretary, and the 
Commissioner of Police would not he treats as a separate H^d of 
Department. 

We now turn to Ihe profe^ional Depsatments among which we 
rank Agriculture, Veteiinaiy, Education, Forests, Medical, Public 
Health, Jails and Public Works. In regard to these Departments 
the general principle which commends itself to us is that while a 
professional Head of Department is necessary it is a waste of pro¬ 
fessional abiliti^ to employ sudlr Heads for purely adnunistiative 
work such as that of a Secretary, and we consider that they would 
be mo.e free to regato matters from a professional point of view if 
toey were sot themselves res^ntible for the submi^on of 
cases to Government. 

We would, however, make an exceptkm io the case of the Public 
Works Department where the Chief Engineer is already a Secretary 
to Governmeot and tiris system is w^l established. In this Depart¬ 
ment the Superiuteuding hngtneeT provide tlm n^:essaiy executive 
supervision of a superior kind and no other supervising head is 
necessary. Moreover, the Public Works Departinent is not an inde¬ 
pendent, self-contained department to quite the same extent as 
other pioiesiioual d^>artmeats, since its services ate employed 
by ad departments. 

Another professional department which we would except from 
the principle oiunciated above is that of Education. Experience 
elsewhere has demonstrated the fact that the work of this depart¬ 
ment, although profe^ional in character, is not such as to nnfit 
officers for administrative duties mui the work at the head office 
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of the department fs very lar^^y ^min^trative in diaracter. 
Hence we recommend that the Director of Pablic Instruction should 
perform the duties of Secreta^ to Governtnent in Educational 
matters. As the means of working out this system wo accept in 
principle the reorganisation of the department already proposed 
by Mr. Hesketh, by which all the higher administrative officers of 
the department would b« concentrate in the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction and would thus, for ^ practical par{K)$^« 
act as D^nity or Jcont Secretaries to Government. 

In the Teaming ptofe^ional departments, viz., Agricnltnre, 
Vet^nary, Forests, and the group of departments employing 
medical staff, we adhere to the principle that there should be no 
senarate Secretariat branches distinct from the head departmental 
office, but we think that the officer at the h^d of these depart* 
ments, instead of themselves acting as Secretaries, should note 
directly to one or other of the Commissioner-Secretaries in matters 
which really require the orders of Government. At the same time 
they woold exercise all toe powers pf Secretaries or Deputy Secre¬ 
taries in matters which, although formally r^uiring the orders of 
Government, are not usually seen by the Members or Mmisteis 
themselves. In dealing wito cases of such departments the Com¬ 
missioner-Secretaries would examine the proposals from a gener^ 
point of view exactly as thev now do in their capacity of territorial 
Commissioners, and it would be their duty to submit the cases in 
original to Government in consultation with the departmental Heads. 

In the case of the Forest Department, if the post of the Chief 
Conservator is abolished as we have recommended elsewhere, the 
work of toe whole department will he dealt with by one of the 
Commissioneis as Secretary, the Conservator occupying the same 
relative jmsition as the Deputy Commissioner of salt and excise 
for purpo^s of executive supervision within their respective ar^is. 

We will now examine the effect of th^e proposals on the 
Secretariat staff. The officers whom we have proposed to invest 
with secretariat functions are the three Commissioners of Divisions, 
the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Director of 
Public Instruction and toe Inspector General of Police. We have 
also propcsed that the Registrar of Co-operative Societis and the 
Settlement Commissioner should occupy toe position of Deputy 
Secretaries under toe Commissioners. Of toe tix officers who would 
tons become Secretaries, the three rejnesenting two of the Divisional 
Commissioneis and toe Commi^ioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, 
assisted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Settlement 
Commissioner, would be in a position to relieve the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of all its present work. The other Commissioner, specially in 
Local Self-Government, together with the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, would similarly relieve the General Department of all its 
pziaci|»l subjects and the remaining subjects, including the various 
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miscellaodOQS offices wifix which the General Department deals 
directly, we would classify nuder General AdniiiiistratibQ and assign 
to one or other of the Comniissioner-Seccetaries, witix the exception 
ol the Uarine and Ecclesiastical Departments. 

Finally the Inspectcff-General of I^lice acting as Secretary 
would relievo the Home Department of practically half its pres«it 
work. Cases submitted in original by the Inspector-General of 
Prisons would be dealt with by the Commissiooer-Secretary who at¬ 
tended to Medical and Public Health cases. The remaining subjects 
of the Home Department, viz.. Judicial and Home Political, with the 
addition of Marine and Ecclesiastical ffmn the General Department, 
would be sufficient to o<xmpy one Secretary and one Assistant 
Secretary instead ot the present staff. 

The total saving of stefE in the Seraetariat would thus be : — 

{2) Secretaries, Revenue Department and G«ieral Department. 

(3) Deputy Secretaries, Revenue Department, General Depart¬ 
ment and Home Department. 

And 5 Assbtant Secreiari^, viz,, 2 in Revenue Department, a 
in General Detriment and z in Home Department. 

As regards the clerical establishment of the Secretariat depart¬ 
ments thus relieved, vre contemplate that it would at first be 
necessary to distribute mt^t of the Uppe- Division staff among the 
amalgamated offices of Heads of Departments and Secretartes in 
place of as. equivalent portion of the existing office establishments 
of the several Heads of Departments, since this latter establishment 
would at first lack the necessary «cperience of Secretariat require¬ 
ments. Since therefore the staff disbanded would be ch^per than 
the staff retained we have reckoned the savings approximately 
at two-thirds of the present cost of the Secretariat branches which 
would be absorbed in the amalgamation. On similar considerations 
we would observe that the saving of Assistant Secretaries which we 
have indicated above does not necessarily imply that the officers 
at present occupying those posts would the individuals dispensed 
with. In the new amalgamated offices their Secretariat experience 
would certainly be required at first, and they would thus disjriace 
the less expert Provincial officers holding awresponding posts in 
the offices of the Heads of Departments, who would then he absorb¬ 
ed into the r^ular c^re. In future appointments however we 
wonld pr«3 the advisability of employing Provincial officers selected 
from tbe ordinary executive cadres in posts of this kind in order 
that they should have an opportunity of gaining the Secretariat 
experience which might fit them to occupy toe posts of Secretaries 
at a later stage of their service. The absence of any Provincial 
officers from the Secretariat at toe puresent moment is, we consider, 
disadvantageous from the point of view of developing a self-sufficient 
Provincial cadre of the kind to which we look forward. 



REPORT OF THE 

B. & O. Retrenchment Committee 

*nte {ollovring is the report of the Committee which was 
appointed on March 29, 1921, to ‘‘report what retrenchments 
in expenditure in the various departments of the Government 
can be safely and usefully made/* 

The Committee consisteir of the Hon. Mr. (now Sir) 
Havilland^ Le Mesurier, the Hon. Shan Bahadur S. M- 
Fakhraddln, the Hon. Mr. Madhu Sudan Das, Rat Bahadia 
DwarikaHath, Rat Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha, Mr. 
Prasanta Kumar Sen, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad 
Nut, Mr, Yunus, and Babu Ganeah Outta Sinsh. Owing to 
the Ulneas and resignation of Lord &nha. Sir Haviliand Le 
Mesurier took over the dudes of acting Governor and his 
place on the Committee was taken by Mr. J. F. Grunning. 

la a pnfsoe to the report, the Gbrerntnent refer to the position 
in regard to the more far-rescbing recommendations wbieb a t^rtsin 
number of the members (oon-offieial) are disposed to put forward, 
and in tbie connection refer to an able note by Sir Charles 
Todbanter, the Finance Member of Madras, in wbieb be has 
called attention to the distinction, which was also observed by tbe 
Im|»rial Government in Great Britain when dealing with the 
Gaddes Committee’s report, between tbe examination of an existing 
system of government with a view to deducting waste and suggesting 
retrenchment and Monomy without touching questions of principle 
and, on tbe other band, large and far-reaching proposals Involving a 
complete change of policy and abrogation of tbe existing contracts 
with tbe servants of Government. Under tbe system of government 
which prevails in India, the former class of oases fall ordinarily 
within tlm competence of tbe local Govt, itself and can, therefore, 
form the subj^t of recommeodaticHi by such a committee as the 
present one without restriction or reservation, but such wholesale 
changes of policy as would be Involved, for Instance, by wholesale 
redaction of the members of the Imperial Services or of tbeir pay 
or prospects or status, are matters involving wntracts entered 
into by the Secretary of State, would also bare repercussion on 
tbe whole India, not merely on one province, and tmasequently 
require to be examined sad co-ordinated in tbs light of tbe demand 
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of all India, and not only of aaingta local OoTermnant-^ As a matter 
ol fact, the Secretary of State has reeently*called attention to the fact 
that responsibility for the pay and position of members of 
Imperial Services reste by statute with him and that <^DsequeDfely it 
fa not proper that snbordinate aathorities, whether the Central 
Government of India or tbe local Governments, sbonld pronoonea 
upon these matters without obtaining his oriers. 

* PBOtmi&R CiRCUMSTiKOlS 

"Now it is the pecoHar conatftution of the committee now 
reporting that aU the official members, ol whom there are three, 
are themselves members of tbe Government and that, tbeivfore, 
they are precluded from expressing officially their opinions on any 
proposals involving each changes of policy without previous consnlta- 
tioD with their colleagues in the Government, and even then it is 
only possible for them to say that recommendatioDS have been made 
to higher antbori^ the result of which are awaited. It is Impossible 
for them, for instance, to stats whether they, as members of 
Government, f^ept the proposal for the reduction of tbe number 
of offirars of certain rank by a certain proportion in order to allow 
a farther ludianization of the services or for the abolition of 
superior posts which form part of tbe prospects on the faith of 
which offiesrs were recruited to iJie particular branch of the public 
Mrvice. Where the non-offictal members have thought fit to make 
r«mmmendation8 of tbe above nature these will be considered in 
the appropriate departments of Government, In order that due 
weight shall be given to the opinion of the members it is open to 
them to add what may be called notes, not of dissent, but of apecisd 
recommendation with mgnments in support of them. 

The Recommendations 

The following are the recommendations which have been made 
either by tbe Committee as a whole or by tbe non-official majority 
in respect of tbs following departments 

Police. General Administration, 

deil** Land Revenue. 

Civil Justin. Irrigation. 

Folios 

Tbe non-official members, 5 out of 6 of whom were present, 
have unanimously rasommendad some very drastic changes. These 
are (l) the abolitiou of tbe grade ol the Gepn^ inspector General 
of Police, and C 2 ) an increase in the number poste held by Indians 
in the rank ol Superintandents. These are to be filled half and 
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})alf by pnmiotioQ from tbo rank of Dopaty SaperiDtondoiite, aod 
of Europeaa oSioers appointed to tbe faok of Assistant Saperin* 
toodent of PoHca by the Secretary of State si at present. Of these 
ofFioers tbe Assistant SupetiDtendents should, as hitherto, be r»;rait> 
ed in tbe United Singdom though in reduced num^rs and the 
Deputy Superintendents in India, but in both oases they should 
take their places on a single running list and Iw promoted in 
accordance with their rospeetiTe seniority and not acooiding to the 
clasdficatloo of the T(u>aDcy in which a promotion is to be made. 

On this proposal tbe three members of Government feel them* 
selves precluded from offering opinions because they involve a 
change of policy directly affecting the pay and etatni of tbe Imperial 
Indian Police Service and as such are affected by tbe considora- 
tiona explained in the first part of this report. 

Coming next to the recommendations as tiiey affect the 
»nk of Etepoty Saperintenden^ it will be observed that the priced 
Is to keep this rank only as a feeder for tbe superior grade 
of Superintendente and consequently to alter its present status 
and tbe consequent recruitment for the purpose of bdding 
inferior charges. In other words every officer recruited or promoted 
to the rank of Daput? Superioteudent will realise that his ultimate 
future is to be a Superintendent and that he will only remain a 
Deputy Superintundent of Police for purposes of trainiiig or until 
ha has completed a sufficient number of year’s service to be fit for 
a superior chsu'ge. This trill invrrfva tbe disappearance of a large 
Buml^r of the present posts held by officers of this grade whether 
in eQb>divi&ioDa or at the hes^-quarters of the districts. The way 
in which these posts ought to be filled is not definitely stst^ in 
tbe recommendations of the non'officisl members. In so far as the 
posts are not held by officers in training (Assistant or Deputy 
buperinteiidents as tbe case may be) they must presumably be held 
by Inspectors and it 'wilt be necessary to examine bow far it will 
be necessary to give extra pay to Inspectors officiating in such posts 
as was done .before the revision of the cadre of Deputy Superio* 
tendeots io 1920. Tbe Moond recommendation is for a large 
iedtt(^a in the number of Inspeetfffs. The Committee egree 
that the question of the cadiw of Ins^tors should be re-examined 
in view of the increase recently made in that of Iteputy Superin¬ 
tendents ; it does not appear that at the time the number of Deputy 
Superintendents was incre^ed a corrospondlog decrease was made 
in the number of Inspectors and it seems desirable that this point 
should be thoroughly investigated. A further proposal for the 
l^uctton of bub-inspectors ie made also by the ooo-official member•• 
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The refflaiiider erf the committee Agree that the oambar may be 
examined nrith apeeial reierenoe to the system Qtider which the 
number ot officers at an investigating centre is increased when the 
Dsmber of imses investigated during the year exceeds 100. They 
consider that on grounds of economy it is worth considering whether 
the needs of one or two circles should not be taken together, i.e. 
supposing centre A. has 125 cases and centre 6 has 130, would it 
not be sufficient to post one officer to the two centres instead of 
two officers one to each. This of course will not be practicable 
In all cases but they consider that the point calls for examination. 

The suggested reductiou in the nombar of TOnstables follows 
on the former reoommendatioD smd the Ck>inniittee also considers 
that there should be a careful e^mination of the staff of instructon 
and teachers at the Police Training College and Constables schools. 

J^TLS 

The suggestion made under this head that the posts of the 
Inspectot'General of Civil HcMpitals and the Inspector ^General of 
Prisons be amalgamated, again, is a question of policy affecting the 
status and pay <d the Imperial Services, and has not been supported 
by the majority, A s^nd suggestion also that the Civil Surgeon 
should cease to bo Superintoodent of Jail and that his place should 
be taken by an officer on lower pay baa not been agreed to by all 
the members and the preponderance of opinion is that since con* 
siderations of expenditure preclude carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Jails Committee for the appointment of highly paid 
wholatime Superintendents, the existing system, by which the 
services of Civil Surgeons are obtained as Superintendents in 
return for a moderate allowance, is the most economical and the 
most efficient that can at present be arranged. 

^ The Committee feel that in view of recommendatione of the 
Indian Jails Committee it is desirable that everything possible 
should 1 m done to make the manufacturing departments profitable 
and in partionlar that a system of “costing” should be established 
from which it can bo seen whether Jail manuf^tures are really 
profitable or not. ^ The noQ*offioial members soggest further that 
an expert committee should be appointed to examine how jail 
labour can be utilized more profitably than at present. 

With regard to the Government printing press In the Gaya 
Central Jail the question will arise when the whole sulgeot of 
printing by Gk^vernment Utr its own purposes is examined as, it is 
understood, it will be by the ineboape Committee. The Committee 
note that Government are actually carrying out the policy of con* 
cectrarirg prifionen id a imallsr number oi Jails and they hops tbal 
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it will be possible !o this matter to effect real aod substsutial 
economy. 

Civil Justice 

The proposals regarding the High Court made by certain mem* 
bars of the Committee did not meet with general approval, bat the 
Committee ieel that the number of holidays is very large and a redae< 
tioo seems called for at a time when the acoumulation of-arrears 
has made it necessary to appoint Additional Judges and they coa> 
sider that the wording of the new system for preparing the paper* 
books reqaires careful observation lest Government sboold be 
involved in additional expenditure thereby. With regard to tbe 
inferior courts, certain proposals have been made regarding the 
establisbumnt in Chots Nagpur by a member of the Committee 
who has special acquaintrmee of that part. The subject is already 
being eonsidered by Gkivernment and it is understood that tba 
existing defects will be cured. Tbe matter at present is still ander 
discussion between Government and tbs High Court. Much 
stress has been laid by some members on the proposal to effect 
amalgamation of the separate offices maintained by eaoh Civil Court 
at stations where there is more than one civil judicial officer and it 
Is considered desirable that where the condition of the buildings 
permits, as experiment sh^ be made in order to endeavour reduction 
of esteblisbment. 


Gbnebal Aduihisteation 

The Qoa-official members recommended tbe abolition of the post 
of Divisional Commissioners. This i^ain is a matter affecting tbe 
status and pay of tbe Indian Civil Service and consequently cannot 
be discussed at this place by those members of tbe committee 
who are also members of tbe Government. The proposal admitted* 
]y involves an increase in tbe number of the Members of the Board 
of Revenue from one to two at least and considerable addition to tbe 
powers of the Collector to pass final orders both in quaai-jodiclal 
revenue cases and in executive orders. It is further suggested that 
the Excise De^rtment should be removed from the supervision of 
the &>ard and placed directly under Government as it is under* 
stowl ali^y being done in Bengal. The next recommendation 
that was made by Kbao Bahadur Kbwaja Mubammad Nut was 
that all Bot scheduled under the Government of India Act as 
reserved for tbe Indian Civil Service, but at present held by tbe 
members of that service, should cease to be so held and recruited 
for and should in future be held by members of tbe Bihar and 
Orissa Executive Service. These posts include— 
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Registrar, Co operative Societies 
Director ^ Land Records, 

Director of Agricoltura, 

OommissiODer of Excise, 

Director of lodustrie^ and Registrar, Patna High Coort. 

This ^ain is a retommendaMoQ affecting the and status ol 
the Imperil Sarvioa. 

The Committee did not take up the question of the staff of the 
Legislative Countil and note that it is the intention of Government 
when Barristers or other legal practitioners with praetical 
knowledge and experience of drafting and legislative work are 
available to appoint the Secretary from that category instead of as 
at present from the Indian Civil Service. When the change is 
made the question of the Secretory and Assistant Secretary may 
perhaps be revised. For the present the Committee consider that 
it should be possible to effect some reduction in the office as by the 
abolition of the.post of Office Superintendent. 

The Committee next considered the Civil Secretariat and 
after discussion accepted the necessity of increasing the number of 
Civil Seeretories to 5. At the same time they endorsed the rsduo* 
tion in the number of UndeC'Seeretaries in the Indian Civil 
Sorvices to 2 and the appointment of Assistant Secretaries under 
the remaining Seeretories. They also consider that the systom by 
which in some of the newly formed brmtehes the post of Registry and 
Assistant Secretary have been amalgamated should be further 
extended aa opportunity offers. 

Id regard to District Administration the Committee are unable 
to make any recommendations more specifically than that the 
strength of the cadre of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
should be carefully scrutinized with special reference to what may 
be called outside or extraneous duties and also that there should 
be a tightemng up of the rales raganiing the period within which 
an officer ie allowed to remain on probation for tbe purpose of 
learning bis work and passing hie examinations. 

Land Revenue, 

The non-official members recommended strongly that the 
interval between tbe pre^uration of a record of rights, as distinct 
from a settlement of revenue, and the undertaking of revision opera¬ 
tions should be far longer than the Government programme is 
understood to contemplate and might be as long as 40 years, anless 
fresh agrarian oomplioationa have arisen meanwhile which render 
earlier operations netossary. 
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The Committee Is agreed that to enable proper consideration 
of this point in the budget and other Snaaefal doctnnent, there 
eboold bo a clear line of deniareation between operations which are 
entirely oi mainly connected with the ro-sefctlemenfc of revenue, 
and those which are entirely or mainly a rerisimi of an existing 
record-of-n’ght. 

The last department considered was the Irrigaiion Branch 
and as already noted the Committ^ approved the polity 
adopted by Glovernment of completely separating this from the 
Beads and Boildings hranoh. Ihe mnjority of the Committee are 
opposed to the present system by which the Chief Engineer is also 
^rotary to Government and they eonsidef that the Secretariat 
work would be best dona if it could be arranged for among other 
duties of the regular Sefu^taries and stytod “ Public works I^part- 
ment Civil Seoretariat," 

PART III.— Non-Oppicial Beport. 

As explained in the earlier parts of this Report the official 
members of tbe Committee by reason of their position as a part 
of Government are precluded from subscribing to certain of the 
recommendations that have been pnt forward by tbe noa*offieiaI 
members. They, however, helped ths non-official members In the 
discussion of the various important qnestioiw. The recommenda* 
tions as embodied In Part III. of the Report are those which have 
been made by the non-official members only of the Committee, 

Education Department 

There is at present one Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
who is a member of tbe Imperial Education Service end there is 
ttln a Superintendent in the IKrBctor’e office. Tbe Committee 
Is of tbe opinion that these two posts should he combined and an 
experienced officer of tbe ProvlDcfal Service should be ap|H>lnted 
to the amalgamated post. 

The Committee considers that there is no necessity for a 
separate Inspector of European Schools. His work may be done 
by one of tbe mdinaiy IMvisional Inspectors or, if inferred, by tbe 
Ditoctor of PobKo Instruction himself. 

The work of the Assistant Inspeciressee of Schools may be 
supervised and ^ntroiled by tbe Inspectors, and in this way the 
neeemty of tbe post of Inspectresses of Schools vionld disappear. 
The Committee accordingly recommends that these latter posts 
should be abolished. The Committee recommends that Inspectors 
of Schools should he members of tbe Provincial Service who might 
suitably be given the selection grade pay. The Superintendents 
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of SaDfikiit and lataiaio SLudiea ata two Imperil posts which should 
bs fiJlad by members of the Proyincisl Servioe. The CommifctM are 
of opinion that the number of Sub-Inapaotors at present employed 
Is excessive. They recommend that not more than two such offioets 
should be employed In any one sub'diylsion and they should all be 
graduates. 

It is further recommended that the inspection and supervision 
of villege schools should be made over to vlUsgd agencies and 
co-operative sooieties, while the committee is also inclined to think 
that some saving in expenditure would Indireotiy result from a 
revival of the old prac^oe of holding publlo examinations lor 
scholarships to be awarded to students of primary schools. 

The Committee consider that the instructional staE of the 
colleges is unnecessarily large and could be substantially reduced 
If each member were required to work for at least 18 periods 
in a week, and they accordingly recommend that this number 
of periods should oi^inarily be regarded as the minimum number 
for each Professor and Lecturer. It is estimated that if this 
recommendation be accepted a saving of 10 par cent, in the 
existing expenditure on staff will be effected. The Principals of 
colleges should themselves teach for at least 12 periods iu the week. 
At present it appears that the Principal in certain oases do^ not 
personally carry out any teaching at all. 

It is farther recommended that an enquiry should be made by 
Government into tbs possibility of introducing a system of inter- 
collegiate lectures, at least so far as the Patna College and the 
B, N, College are concerned. Such a system, if practicable, should 
obviate duplication of work, and consequently tend to economy. 

Headmasters of divisional schools should be members of the 
Provineial, and not of the Indian Educational Service. 

The Committee are convinced that a large saving could be 
effected by reduction In the number of teachers in the Guru Training 
Schools, but in view of the fact that the Education Committee have 
recommended the appointment of a small committee to consider this 
question specifically, It is not desired to prejudice the discussion of 
that committee by making any definite recommendation as to the 
extent of reduction that is practicable. ' 

It is further recommended that the strength of the Indimi Edu¬ 
cational Service should be reduced by one-half and the posts thus 
abolished should be held by members of the Proviaci^d Service. 
Half the number of posts then remaining in the Indian Edut^^tional 
Service should be filled by direct recruitment mid the remaiDiDg 
half by promotion from the Provincial Service, 
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Forest Departmeht. 

Tbe BOO'Offieial tBsmBera of tha Committes srs nnanimonaly of 
tbe opinion fehat the number of aoperior poita in the Poreat Depart¬ 
ment, whether in the imperial or in the Provinofal Serrioe, should 
be reduced. The work of these euperior officers Is matiily saperrisory 
in oboracter, and tbe number of subordinate officers whose work 
they have to control Is not so lanre as to justify the retention of all 
these superior appalntments. The <M>n>ia)ttee find some difficulty 
in rMommending a idefinite percentege of posts to abolition but 
commend the point to Sovernment to careful consideration. In 
this department, as in many others, it is held that a speedy Indianiza- 
tion of the Imperial Service is desirable on grounds of economy, and 
that a large percentage of the Imperial posts should 1» reeroit^ by 
promotion from tbe Provincial Service. 

The members of the Committee are not in a position to oriticiza 
the other items of expenditure In the Forest Department but they 
are convinced that a ^rutlny of these items by Government would 
bring to light other practicable forms of retrencbmont. 

Medical Departusnt. 

Tbe Committee recommends tbe araaigamatloD of the Medical 
Department and the Department of Public Health for the foIIoVing 
reasons. Tbe evident given before tbe Committee by tbe Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals showed that such a combination was 
possible. Moreover so to ss the work in the villages is concerned 
tbe two departments must work together owing to the impossibility 
of maintaining a dupUeata staff of officers in tbe rural areas. All 
doctors have ^me knowledge of sanitation, and are therefore 
qualified to carry out tbe Public Health Department. 

It is further recommended that the Indian Medtosl Service 
should be replaced by a Civil Medical Servitm. ^vil Surgeons at 
present are liable to be called away when tbeir servioes aie required 
in tbe Army, It will therefore promote the Interests of tbe public, 
as well as tlkose of economy, if Civil Surgeons ceased to be recruited 
through (he Military Department and were appointed diir«»t to 
serve in this province. Tbe new Civil Medical Service should be 
provincial and not Imperial. It is believed that this re^mmends- 
tion will not involve any lowerii^ in tbe standard of quaUficatmos of 
Civil Surgeons. 

While it is recognized that size of hospitals and the Importance 
of other work In each of the five divisional headquarters stations in 
the province require that Civil Su^eons should eontinne to be in 
charge in these places, ft is tbe o^niou of the Committee that 

28 
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Aflabtaot SaTgeoni coaid roitebly l» placed ia charge of all other 
district headquarters and of the hospitals situated therein. In such 
^es the dUtwiefc jails al«> should be placed in charge of the Asis* 
tant Surgeons who might, if necessary, be given an allowance for 
this work similar to hot waaller than the allowanoe now given to 
Civil Surgeons. 

Public Works Department. 

The Committee recommends the abolition of both posts of 
Chief Engineer and redaction in the number of Sapenntending 
Engineers. It is of the opinloa that with the separation of the 
irrigatioo branch from the Roads wad Balldings branch, it should 
be practicable to dispense altogether with the necessity for any Chief 
Engineer, and In that ease they recommend that the Superintending 
Eogineer only should be retained for the supervision of roads and 
Buildings and one for the eu^rviston of irrigation works. The 
services of the remaining Superintending Sngioeers should ha 
dispensed with as e»ly as |K»sibie. It is rooognized that tbe^ 
recommendations will make it necessary to increase the powers of 
Ezeootive EDgioaers, and the Committee aiKiordingly suggest that 
the monetary limit of the power of ssnetion of Executive Engineers 
should be raised from Es. 3,600 to Es. 20,000- 

The Special Works Division and the Sanitary Works Division 
were created in eoon^tion with the building of the New Capital at 
PatUB. This bae now been completed and the necessity for these 
Dividons no longer ejusts. In the same way the Electric Works 
Division was ooucerned primarily with the work of electrical installs' 
don, and a trained Overseer or an Asdstant Engineer should be 
sufBcient for carrying out the maintenance work. The Committee 
Micordingly recommend that Special Works Division, Sanitary 
Works Division and Electric Works Division should be abolished. 

Apart from the^ Sp«:ial Dividons the mral evidence taken by 
the Committee supports their contention that the number of 
ordinary divisions and sub-divisions is nnnecesssrily high, and that 
there is ample scope lor effecting a considerable reduction is the 
number a proiwss of amalgamation. The Ckiminittee desire that 
Government should explore the possibilities in this direction, and 
make no further si^fie recommendation than that Eastern Son 
Division and the Balasore Division in particular should each be 
amalgamated with the divisions respectively adjacent to them. 

In view of the Snanofal stringency of the province the Committee 
is of opinion that this province is nnabte to make any payments 
to the Government of India on the score of capital expenditure ou 
iicigatioQ works and they recommend that the Local Government 
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do take steps hr obtaioiDg reraisaioa oi snob paj^meats from the 
Government of India; 

The maiDteoance and repairs of roads and balldings sbonld be 
transferred to such local bcKiles that may be ^illiDg to oudertaka 
them. The departmental evidence suggests that by this procedure 
the number of Assiataat Sngineers and subordinate offioora can bs 
materially reduced. In the opioion of the Committee a considerable 
saving vriil be effected by the iotrodaetion of the astern of giving 
lubip sum contracts, and they accordingly recommend that efforts 
should be made to introduce this system. 

From the current year’s budget, it appears that a sum of nearly 
Be. 32 lakhs is to be spent on mlgina] buildings, and about Rs. isl 
lakhs on repairs. These Uirge sums involve a heavy drain on the 
oorrent revenues of the proviime and it seems vet? desirable that 
the burden should be distributed over a number of years. The 
Committee, therefore, recommends that the capital outlay on original 
works should be met from loan. 

The Committee wishes to invite the atteotiou of GoverDment 
to the system by which rent is recovered from (rfScers ocoupying 
Gov'erumant building. Thm question is complicated by the heavy 
Increase which has taken place daring recent years in the cost of 
building. On midences constructed before the war the maximum 
reol was fixed on the basis of the then prevailing rate of interest, 
end the cost, labour and material being at that time comparatively 
ofaeiq), it was {^ssibie to erect residences which provided better 
accommodation than those which are being built now-C'daye. On 
the other hand the present-day buildings are not only deficient in 
BOOommodatioD but are assessed to rent 00 the basis of much higher 
rate of interest. This oombination of ciroumstanoes, besides being 
inequitable to the officers concerned, also involves Government in loss. 
It is not right that the rent of a boura should be determined simply 

the rate of interest and the cost of labonr and material that 
happen to prevail at the time the bouse was built. The Ckimmittoe 
Bcoordiogly recommends that the total actual cost of ronstruoting all 
the residential building in the province should be workedt out and 
the total maximum rent chargeable of this sum should be determined 
at the present rate (ff interest. All the residential buildings should 
then be re-valued and the total maximum rent a» determined above 
should be distributed between them on the Imsia of their re*ca 1 cQ- 
lated value. 

In view of the general increases in pay that have recently buen 
given, ic is recommended that the concession of rent-free quarters 
should no longer be allowed to any officer. 
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Tbe Committee contideied the raison d'etre of the Engioeeriug 
Dfli»rtmeDt ot Poblie He&ttb, and while they are unable to 
recommeDd ite totid abolition, they are of the opioioo that the poat 
of the second Executive Engineer in that Department should 
certainly be abolished and recommend further that the necessity 
maintaiDiDg any ExecatiTe Engineer sboold be examined by Govern¬ 
ment with a view to do away with this poet also if Goverament are 
satisfied that the amount ol work does not justify its Gontiouance, 

The collection of water-rates entails on Government heavy 
expend itare« which could be reduced if collectiona were carried by 
village agencies. It is recommended that arrangement should be 
made for this to be done, and the staff at present maintained for 
collation of water rates simoid be reduced. 

The Committee invitee the attentioD of Government to that 
portion of official evidence in which it is stated that the oadre of the 
India Service of Engineers is still above strength and while they are 
not i^pared to fix the pereentage of reaction that may be found 
practicable, they recommend that tba whole oadre of Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers should be carefully examined, 
revised and reduced. 

The Committee is of opioioo that buildings constiucted by tba 
Poblio Works Departmenc are generally very exi^nsire. They 
recognize that this Is to some extent due to the type of plan adopted, 
with which the Fublio Worlu Department is little concerned. This 
matter, it is undecstood, rests in the bands of the administrative bead 
of departments, and in the opinion of the Committee these officers 
should be impressed with the necessity of adopting plans oi a inuoh 
simpler and cheaper type than those used at present. This b 
particularly important in the case td Educational buildings. 

It has been staled in the official evidence that the cost of build¬ 
ing could be appreciably reduced by changing the design and by 
using less wood work, and it is hoped that necessary ateps will be 
taken in future to effect economy in this dfreotioo. The Committee 
also desire to emphasize the importance of adhering to a fixed scale 
of Mcommodation for each class of officers determined in accordance 
with their i»y. 

It is desirable that the materials of building should always be 
ol Indian manufacture so far as these are available, but if it is 
necessary to purchase materials of foreign manuiaeture, these should 
always l» procured from the cheapest market, Irrespective ol the 
country of their origin. 

The sums spent on original works fluctuate a good deal from 
year to year. For ibis reason the department is not in a position to 
kaow how big a staff will be required f<w the work to be carried out 
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io aD 7 particolar year, and it ia tbareforo nacesBary to maintain a 
staff which may sometimas bs in excess of the aotaal requirements. 
To obviate this form of waste the Committee recommends that the 
sum which shall be available annually for original works should be 
» permanently fixed and for this purpose they suggest the sum of Es, 
20 lakhs, which shall cover both Beserved and Transferred projects. 

in the same way the Committee recommends that the amount 
to be spent annually on repairs should not exceed Rs. 10 lakhs, and 
that the stafiT maintained for this work should be fixed with due 
regard to this smoant. 

The sttanti(H) of Cov^nment is drawn to the suggestion made 
in the evidence to the effect that economy as well as efficiency 
would be promoted by adoption of a less formal and more busineBS- 
like clear and concise system a! corrospondenoe. 

Agriculture, Co-opbrativk akd Industries Department. 

The Committee ooneiderad at some length the question of 
smai^^utnating the alwre titree departments or two of the three, and 
Id this conneetioQ they examined the diacusdon that tcmk plaed in. 
1918 and in 1916, when enggestionB were made for the amalgamation 
of the departments of Agriculture and the Co-operative Societies. 
After coosiderable disoussibu the opinion of the majority of tbe 
committee is that the department of industries is a young and 
developing department of much promise and should continue to be a 
separate unit under a wboletime Director. The Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment on the other band haa not fulfilled the expectations that were 
entertained at its inception, and is now less important practically 
than it was senne years ago. It ia therefore recommend^ that this 
department should be wnalgamatod with tbe Co-operative Xtepart- 
men^ with the modification, if necessary, that the admnistrative 
work of the Agricultural Farms should be perfotmed by the Under- 
Sei^etsry in the Revenue Department of Government. 

The post of Deputy Registrar io tbe Co-operative Department 
was sanctioned by the Seemtary of State In 1810. This post has not 
yet been filled up and the Committee at 0 of the opinion that the 
necessity will not arise of appointing any c^oer to the i»st. It 
shonld therefore be abolished. 

It was roatmmeoded by the Agriculture Committee that the 
post of Agricultural Chemist should be retamed for some time with 
a view to undertake the Soil Survey of the province. The estimate 
ol tbe cost of this survey, which has been since prepared, shows 
that it will be a costly and lengthy aifair, which is beyond the 
resources of the province. Tbe Committee is therefore of the 
opinion that the survey should not be undertaken, and that tbe 
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post of Agieolturol Chemuti the reteotion of which ia not isatified 
on other grounds, enould be abolished ae roon as possible. 

In the present state of the Department of industries there ie 
no neoBBsit; for a Deputy Direotor, and this post should be discoD' 
tinuedi The Direotor however should be an officer capable of 
etudyiog the natural resources of this country, of developing by 
proper organization the existing iadustriea, and of utilizing^ all 
available Bouroea for the pur^se of eupplying the multifraiotu 
demands of this and other countries. 

A highly paid Mechanical Engineer attached to the Depart* 
nient of Industries is a luxury which at present is not justified ia 
this province. Bis work should be carried out by Circle Officers 
with the necessary meobanical knowledge. Until, however, different 
employment can be provided for Mr. Uarcbinton, the prosent 
incumbent of this j^t, should be retained as Pei^nai Assistant 
to the Director and should also cany out the work of Mechanical 
Engineer when necessary. 

Subject to the above recommendation the Committee is 
of the opinion that having regard to the natare of the work now 
required of the Peraonal AssiataDt to the Director of Industries 
it is unnei^raary to employ a highly ]^d officer to that appointment. 
Registration Department 

The post of the Inspector General of Registration and the 
Excise Commissioner are at present combined under one officer. The 
Committee recommend that arrangement should continue but the 
officer should be appointed from the Provincial Service. 

Veterinary Dept. 

The majority ol the Committee consider that the supervision 
oi this Department can adequately be carried out by the Director 
and two Araietmits and that the posts of two Depu^ Directors are 
unnecessary. 

Stationery & Printing 

The Committee recommend that an expert committee be 
appointed to fc^amine the costs incurred on stationery and printing 
by the various departments in this province with a view to suggest 
I»iD^ for retrenchment. At the same time the Committee wish 
to oteerve that a constderahle Mionomy could be effected if more 
care ....e taken to avoid printing unnecessary pape^ In this 
oQoneetion it is pointed out that before a Bill is inteoduced in the 
Legislative Council It Is printed several times in estenso, although 
It may have been altered in one or two seotiona only. It would 
be well if Government wero to examiae (acefully whether the work 
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of printine eoidd oot ba. carried oot more ceonomlcftlt; by private 
presses, with a possible eiseptioo in the ease of coofidentia! papers, 

Publicity BuRSiu 

The animal coat of this Department as ebown in the budget 
is Rs. 33,000 bob its aotoal coat, including printing and postage and 
other charges, probabiy ie not less than tbne timea this sam. Tba 
Fnblieity Office is not doing a groat amoant of work, and the utility 
of each work as it is doing is questlonabla. For all practical 
purposes its place might ba teken by a system of issoing official 
commttntgues from the Departments of Qovemmeofe concerned, and 
when the financial position of the province improvee it might be 
desirable to publish the proceedings of the Legislative Council in 
the Hindi Gazette, Bat the expenditure at prase nt incurred by the 
Fablicity Bureau ie not iustified, and tbe department should be 
abolished. 


Miscbllanroub 

A large number of duty allowances baa from time to time 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, Gkivernment of India, 
or tbe Local Government. For various reasons it is desirable to 
re>enmiDe these allowances. In the first place financial stringency 
demaods that every possible means of retrenobment should be 
explored. Secondly, there has been a genera! decrease in the pay 
of officers. Again, the total number of officers has increased in recent 
years, and the volume of work to be done by each officer has therefore 
to some extent been reduced. Finally, the Committee consider that 
in very many cases these allowsiiees were in the first instance un* 
Justifiable or ezeesslve, while in other ceses they have become to by 
tbe lapse of time. It fs therefore recommended that all each 
allowances be either reduced in amount or altogether discontinued 
wherever possible, 

Travelling allowance bills should be scrutinized closely by tbe 
ooutroliing officers with a view to reduce more unnecessary journeys 
(which at present are freely undertaken) and to obviate other abosee. 

The Committee consider that the necessity for the rotention of 
etenographers in th(MS cases where they are at present maintained 
should be eaiefully examined, and their number rednccd. The 
allowance at present giron to certiun ckrks for sbortbsnd work 
should also be examined. 

Regarding the curtailment of clerical establishment In the 
various departments of Government including tbe Secretariat, the 
Committee are not In a position to make any detailed recommenda¬ 
tion. It is therefore suggested that Goverumeot ehonld appoint a 
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small ezi^rl Comtnftte to examine tiie retjnirenieote of eaeb Depart- 
meot in the matter of olerioal staff. In this connection it is r^otn- 
mended that the gaestion of redaction In the volume of conreapoo- 
dence and retarns should be particularly ezamloed. 

■In conolasion the Committee desire to impress upon Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of immediate and substantial relief to tbs 
provincid Exeheqaer. &1{-hearted meaaares are uselesa. Wherever 
" the recommendations of tbs Committee are accepted by Government, 
effect shonld be given to them with the least po^ible delay. In 
partfcular, when the cadre of any service is to be reduced, effbrte 
shonld he made to bring sbont the redoetion at the earliest date 
possible. 


H. Le Mesurier 
Fakbr-ad-din. 

M. S. Das. 

Ehwi^s Muhammad Nur. 
Parnendu Karsyan Sinfaa 
Dwarka Nath 
F* E. Sen *** 

M. Yunus 

Ganesh Dutta Singh 


... (Parts I and 11 only.) 


(Sulgect to a separate note) 
v*« (Subject to a note.) 


Note by Non-Official Members 

We have carefully considered the recommendations of the 
Committee embodied in the P*rt I of the Report. We find that 
the report dcm not em^dy some of our views in clear and unmls- 
takesbie terms. Some of our recommendations, as they appear in the 
report, seem to be not of a definite and specific character. It would 
he difficult to give effect to them unless they are made more definite 
and clear and unless the language is such as to be incapable oi any 
other interpretation save as desired by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. It would not be proper to ra-drait this chapter as it was 
written by the Hon’ble Sir Havilland LeMesurier, the President of 
the Committee. Wa therefore invite the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the proceedings of the Committee on which that report 
18 based. A perusal of it will dear all ambiguitaes and show the 
exact nature of our recommendations and the manner in which we 
would like them to be given effect to. Apert from the obscurities 
referred to aMve, the following recommendations which ware 
adopted by the Committee in the course of their discussions have 
been omitted from Part II of the Report:— 

(i) Pelics.—The number of Court inspectors and Coat Sub- 
Inspectors can be reduced, and private parties shonld be allowed to 
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rdtsin ttieir otra pleader exeept ip oases where there may be sinoiSo 
reaaoBs for not giriug saoh permisaioo. 

_ (it) The Qomber of teaohers ia the Polfoe TraioiDg Schools and. 
Folioe ’Prsining College should be materfally reduoed. 

(UO Jtdminijfrafhrt of Jatfiet —4 rery earefal ezamloation 
should be made of the paymeot of what are kuowa as "•peoia} lees'* 
in session oases, and where the parties desire to be cepreseated 
I»rtieular!y on appeal and motion by epscffisd legal praotitfoner the' 
(Mst of so doing should devolve upoo tfaemselv^ and if parties are 
allowed to prosecute, the cost should be recovered from tbemselves. 

(^e) The YilUge Administration Act should make possible a 
material redootion in the fotura strength of the Judicial Service, 
particularly In view of the inoreasiog power granted to the paocbas. 

(v) Combination of offices in the Civir Court should lead to 
economy, and the system should be given a trial. It might ^ 
dntroduoed in one (rf the disbriote where the question of building 
difficulty does not arise. 

(rf) If the old system of the Calcutta High Court tor the pre* 
paration of paper books be adopted in this High Court with euoh 
modifications as may be neoesiary, considerable saving will be 
obtained by the Government and the litigants. We therefore 
recommend that the old Cabutta system be adopted by the Patna 
High Court. 

(mt) Having regard to the financial conditions of this province 
the question of the api»intment of Additional Judges in future in 
the High Ckiort should be earelolly considered. 

(viti) The Hon'ble Judges of the High Court should ha request* 
ed to bold their Courts on Saturdays and to curtail appreciably tbe 
number of holidays and the vacation. 

(m) The post of Registrar of the High Court should bo recruited 
from the Bar on a salary of Rs. 1,200 to lb. 1,600. 

(s) The aeleetioD should be so made that tbe Assistant Regis¬ 
trar may. be eligible for the post of Deputy Registrar, and tbe 
Deputy Registrar for tbe post of Registrar. By this arrangement 
economy ctmibined with efficiency will be oWined as also tbe 
experieiKe of these officers now ]<»t by the constant transfen. 

(si) The pay and strength of the staff and establishment of tbe 
High Court should be oarefolly mcamined by an expert eommittee 
and revised according to its rccommeodatiou. 

JV. £. —Mr. P. K. Sen does not agree with v». taf, mi, and is. 

(.«) General jidminuiraiion ,—Tbe post of Secretary to the 
Council shoflld be held by a person experienced in joriipmdence 
work either as lawyer or a non-official meniber, and be should also be 

28(u) 
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Iq oliargfl of th« ofiSoe establUbment. Hi6 pay is to bs decided 
by the CooDcil itselt. The appointmeot of a ciyiliao to this post 
•hoold be rcffarded as a temporary device. 

(»ii) The three posts of Assistant Superinteodeot and the 
Head Assistant io the Council Office are redundant and a reduction 
might be made by the abolition erf the office of the Superiotendent. 

(*»ti) The aeoeasity for Registrars has probably ceased with 
the greater eubdlvision of the Seoretsriat which now prevails and 
their duties might mitahly he combined with those of the Under- 
Seorataries and the Head Assistants. 

(xv) Id conneotioQ with the appointment of Honorary M^is- 
trates, Govt, should examine the possibility of recruiting senior 
lawyers practising in the Civil Courts and retired Deputy Magistrates. 

Lakd Betentb & Police. 

1. Tbs whole scheme in eonnmitioD with Mttlement operation 
should be placed befora the Council without limitations, and the 
expenditure as a whole should be fixed by the Council who will 
vote the earns from year to year. 

2. We alao strongly urge on the Gkivernmant the desirability 
of abolishing that branch of the Criminal Investigation Department 
which does not deal with professional and organised oriraea. It 
is useless to retain this Branch of the service which deals with 
rebellion, Mditfon and anarchy in the land. Sedition cases can 
very well be dealt with by the ordinary Police, The reporting of 
speeches at public meetings can very.well ba done by the ordinary 
^lice, some of the Ptrfioe Offit^ra Imving been specially trained in 
shorthand reporting. The staff of the other branch which deals 
with organized and professional crimes appears to be unduly large 
and a reduction can s^ely ba made without affecting efficiency. 

Administration & Civil Justice 

S. In our opinion it will be economical to appoint Honorary 
Munsiffs. At present the expenses on tbe Judicial side are getting 
heavier every year and ought to be curtailed. Litigation is also 
increasing and tbe number of suite is on the increase. Most of 
these suits are of a trifling nature and do not invdve any Intri¬ 
cacies of law, Pract^ally they bra almost of Small Causes C^rt 
nature. Money suits involving a simple claim for payment on one 
side and denial of liability on tbe other are generally of s very 
rimpte nature. So are Bent suits in wbiob the only defence fs a 
plea of payment. In these suits gensraliy the question is one of 
facts, and they can very easily be disposed of by any man of ordinary 
education and comroonsense. They are simpler than the criminal 
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cases that are tried b; the Bcoorarj Magistrates. Wbeo questioDs 
affeotiDg the liberty of the persi^i eao be ^ied by BoDorary 
Magistrates, there is no reasoo why the question of payment or 
otherwise flon(»Tning small amoaota of money should not be 
tried by Honorary Muosiffs. Under the Village ^dntinittraiion 
Act petty cases will be bet^d by Ptii^e PantMytts who will 
practically be the Village Munsiffs. Their jurisdiction will be 
up to Bs. 50 in Money Suiu and op to Bs. 26 in Bent Suite. 
When villagemen are to be trusted np to this amount, there 
is no reason why the educated men of the towns should not 
be entrusted to stmllar cases to try suite of larger amount. 
Practically it will be forming Pancl^yets in the Mooioipality giving 
them jnri^cti(Hi over a huge amoimt by raimng the qualifitmtion 
of the ranches. If this coarse is adopted it will reduce the number 
of Munsiffs to a very large extent, at least by alraot 26 per cent. 
There is another matter in this connection which deserves careiul 
attention, if the re»>miam)dadonB of the Committee appointed for 
, the separation of the Executive sod the Judicial function are adopted, 
one officer in the sub'division will be quite sufficient for both criminal 
and dvil work in ease Honorary Munsiffs era appointed to assist 
him. The Bengal Eetrenebmeot Committee have also recommended 
the appoinMnenc of &)norary Munsiffs. 

4, The trial by Sub^Judges of Insolvency, Succession, Probate 
and Administration and Contested Will cases would obviate the 
necessity of offidating Additional Judges. 

5, We are of opinion tbat the number of Secretaries to the 
Govt, is rather more than that actually required for the work of 
the Seoret^at. The work can very well be done 4 Secretaries. 

If the Legd Bemembrancer is regarded as a Secretary, then five 
Secretaries ought to suffice. A pot don of the work of the Legal 
Bemembrancer has now been taken up by the Council Secretary, 
Therefore w>me other departments may be transferred to him. 

6, We widi to emphasize tbat the number of Deputy Collectors 
and Sub-Deputy CoHectors is unduly large. The cadre should be 
carefully serutioized and speedy reduction effected in its strength, 

7, We also recommend Honorary Physicians and Surgeons to 
bo attiOTh<^ to Medical School and College, This experiment might 
also be tried is some of the hospitals with advantage, 

Indianization of Sfeviges 

It is impossible to separate the question of the IndiaDization of 
the services from tbat of Betrencbment. U raal retrenchment is to 
be effected it can only be done by subatantially reducing the number 
of highly psid Euwjpeao offi<»rs bflonging to the Imperial service. 
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If we haTB to employ Earopeens we mint pay them higher ealari^ 
tbao whit most be paid to the (ndiao. There Beoms to be absolately 
no reason why Indians should not be oootaot to receiye lower 
salaries lor appointments which are now bald by European offioera> 
The only way, tbereforoi to effect a substantial reduction in the cost 
of this top-heary administration is rapid Indianization of the 
aerrices and payment of ^sonabiy lower salaries to Indiana. There 
is no dearth of qualified Indians in this prarince and in the country. 
The Indianization of serrfces is a question which is engaging the 
attention of both the people and the Government. We consider 
that the recruitment of Europeans to all Indian Services should be 
materially curtiuied and immediately abandoned in «>me depart- 
meot*. In the ease of the Judicial Services Indianization ran Im 
effected mimb more ^pidly than in other servu^s. If it decided 
to reoralt the entire judiciary from the members of the Bar, in 
some oases with honorary allowances only, a great saving can be 
effected. We consider that recruitment of Indians on the present 
terms to the 411 India Services should cease sad that Indianization 
on such terms as may be determined on should be made with special 
refemoce to the need of the province. 

Since our discussions were over the Report of the Bengal 
Betrenobment Committee has been published. • It is impossible to 
ignore this valuable Beport. Bibat and Bengal were united together 
up to 19U. Separation was effected In 1312 and was compJated In 
1916. The system of administration in both the provinces is the 
same j the rules and regulations are exactly similar. It Is therefore 
necessary that the Govt, of B. & 0. should rerefully consider the 
report of the Bengal Committee and adopt such of the recommenda¬ 
tions as are of practical character and not specifically considered by us, 
and as are suited to the conditions existing in this province. Oar 
own recommendations in many respects are of a similar character. 
But there are oertun matters wbieh have been carefully examined 
by the Bengal Committee with the help of official experts in soma 
cases. The recommeudatioDs are of a valuable character and require 
careful consideration. We therefore strongly recommend that the 
Government may be pleased to examine the recommendations of the 
Bengal Committee in general and tboee embodied to obaptere 19 to 
24 and 26 to 28 in particular. 

<6d.) Dwarka Nath P. K, Sen M. Yunus 

Purnendu Narayan SInha Ganeih Batt Singh 
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Punjab Retrenchment Committee 

*^e report of the Punjab Retrenchment Committee was 
submitted to Government on 23rd Janiury 1923. The Com< 
mittee owes its origin to a resolution whkk Mian Mahomed 
Shah Nawaz deared to move in the Punjab Legislative Council 
in July 1921, Government, however, accepting the sugges¬ 
tion, appointed a committee on 30tk July 1921 '‘to advise on 
retrenchment in public expenditure." The Committee consist¬ 
ed of the following members :— 

Sir Patric Fagan j C. M. Eiog Ecq. ; E. Joseph Esq ; B. T, 
Gibson Esq. ; D. J. Bo?d Esq.; Monobar L«1 Esq. > J. Boyd £kq. j 
Dswau Babadw R^a Narindrs Nath ; Ganpat Bai &q. ; Mian 
Mabomsd Sbab Nawas Esq. ; Sayed Mahomed Mabanuul liassaiD 
8hab • MoqM Mahsrtttni All Cbishti and Sardar Basnndba Singb. 
The deliberations of the Committee were private. They first met in 
August 1921. They sought suggestions from beads of Departments 
to reduce sanctioned charges by 20 per cent, Mombe» of Legis¬ 
lative Council also were asked to submit suggestions. Replies were 
received in January 1922. From the reports of the former it was 
found that no very great letrenehmeot could be effected. The replies 
from the latter were disapiKtinting. 

On 6th January 1922 the replies received from officials and 
others were considered and it was resolved to ask Government to 
appoint a small Committee consisting of two officers on special 
duty and one non-official member to collect preliminary data. Mr. 
H, B< Casson, Col. Book and Mr. Ganpat Bai were appointed for 
the purpose. 

The third Meeting of the Committee took place in April 1922 
at which certain importsmt nsolutions were passed, A Sub* 
Committee coonsting of Mr. King, Mr. Ganpat Bai and Monlvi 
Moharram Cbishti was appoined to diseum proposals with the heads 
of Departments. 

There were differences of opinion among members of the Com* 
mittee as to the scope of retrenchment. Up to the end of April it 
was understood to effect economies only without involving any large 
change in policy. Subsequently the scope was enlarged following 
the terms given to (be lacbcape Coousittee, 
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Three of the members <d the Committee loft India by April 
1922. They are Sir Pateik Fagaa, ChairmaojMr, £. Joseph and 
Mr. B. T. Gibson. Then Mr, C. M. King became Chairman and 
appointed Messrs. 1. B- Abbot, R D. Craik and Miles Ir?ing to 
the Committee, 

At a meeting of the Committee held in Jane 1922 the prO' 
eedaro was discussed. The budget was diaiaseed with beads of 
departments. The recommendations made have not been invariably 
unaoimoos nor was it possible to calculate all possible defects. These 
bare been grouped under separate budget heads, 

THE MAJORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 
Budget Head 6—Land Revenue. 

1. The Committee considered at great length and with the 
assistance of the Director of Land Records a proposal that a reduc¬ 
tion be made in the number both of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
or other Revenue and Settlement OiBoers appointed for the revision 
of records, and also of patwsrls, and that the post of DirMtor of 
Land Records should be abolished. 

The expendituro on patwaris amoonts approximately to twenty- 
four lakbs and on the Director Land Records’ office to eighty 
thousand rupees per annum. 

In addition to bis revenue record work the revenue paiwari 
has to do so much work of a misceUaneous charmster, essential to 
the good of the eountry, that it is Impo^ible to abolish him 
alt<^ther, or even to reduce the number of patwaris very greatly 
without serious administrative in convenience. 

The Committee observed that the determining factor Id the 
size of patwari oiroles is aimost invariably the area which at the 
time of gizdwari can be efficiently iuspeotcd. 

The Conuaittoe are of opinion that in the new colonies, when 
killabandi exists and where tenures are simplified, it is possible for 
patwaris to undertake larger circles than are at present normally 
allotted to them and that where these conditions prevail, or where 
for other reasons there is little change in the land records, 
there the iotrodootion of eight-yearly, insteMl of four-yearly 
jamaband d^ervea investigatiou. They TOosider that it 
would not be possible without endamgering the accuracy of 
the land records system, of which the Punjab is so justly 
proud, to advocate any general reduction in the number of ordinaiy 
patwari circles outside colony areas. They therefore recommend that 
the possibility of reduction in the number of patwaris in some of riie 
tolosy uesB riiould be inTestigated by GoTernment. They bdd that 
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tbe poat of Direotor of Laud Baoords sboald act be aboliahed, but 
they consider that aboald the aebetse for the separation of judicial 
front exacutive fanetions come to matarity and should ExecatiTa 
Officers, relieved of judicial work, be able to divert attention to reveane 
inspeetioD and control of revenue affairs, then the post of Person>d 
Assistant to tbe Director of Land Records could be abolished. 

Anticipated Savinqs 32,000. 

3. After conralting Commisrioaera, who wera not unanitnous 
but showed a disposition to accept the proposal, tbe Committee 
recommended that, except in two or three districts where epeciid 
necewity is proved, the post of Reader to Deputy Commisaoners 
ha abolished. 

8 . The q.<^eat{on of the possibility of amalgamating (a) canal 
revenue patwaris with tbe existing land revenue patwaris, and (b) 
tha Cansj Revenue Department with the Land Revenue Department, 
was fully dieoussed. It was explained that though both canal and 
reveune patwans the same designation yet their duties are 
distinct, and that both staffs are necessary ; ft was suggested that 
the "fasalana" of tiie caaal patwari will be taken by whoever holds 
the key of tbe water gate^ he he revenue or oaual cfficial, and that 
transfer of control from one department to another will make no 
difference in the amount levied, and this whether “fasalana” be 
considered an innocent tip or a wrongfully exited brilm. Tbe old 
arguments for and against amalgamation set out in tbe Colonies 
Report came under examination, Tbe six years' experiment con¬ 
demned u a failure by Sir John Maynard and Sir Patrick Fagan was 
reviewed. But nevertheless unofficial opinion Femslned unanimously 
convinced that if the Canal Department were reconstructed and the 
Engineering work only retained by that Department, while revenue 
work were handed over to Revenue Offioera under tbe tootrol of the 
Collector, there would be an immense saving to tbe resources of the 
zamlndar. 

The Committee observed that in tbe experiment ofldllto 
1917 the work of the Land Revenue Department was made over to 
the Canal Department. What non-official members now ask is tbe 
exact reveroe, mz, that the canal i^venue work be banded over to 
the Land Revenue Department. They aoticipate that this step will 
lead to better administration aod ultimate economy, bscause they 
believe that it will be possiUe to reduce iu number tbe total iff 
revenue plus canal Patwaris, Tabsildars and Naib Tahsildars phis 
Zilladars. and Extra Assistant Commissioners pine Deputy Collectors. 
Having regard to the weight of non-offitiat seutimerit, tbe Committee 
recommend that, as an experiment to last five years on a unit of 
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area as larga as tsay ba practicable but io aay bate not less than one 
Baibaba, the entire assessment eta? be placed under the control o( 
the Collector and that the canal staff be responsible only for the 
xnaintenance of the canal ganeraliy and in particular for the supply 
of the stipulated head of water at the various outlets. The Corami* 
ttee suggest that the whole of the area in British Terrilury served 
by the Western Jumna Canal might be made the subject of the 
experiment. 

4. The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that 
distHot copyists are paid by the piece and that this system is not 
popular with the cof^ista or reinanersfive to Governmeiit. The 
Committee recommend that oopyists ia District Offices be entertained 
M Government ^rvants on time scale. The Committee believe that 
copyists will welcome the security of tennre thus afforded, and are 
erf opIoioQ tbat there will result a gain to Government. 

Budget Head 6—Exom. 

The Committee observed tbat the expenditure on Excise fast 
inores^ed from S lakhs in 1913-14 to 3^ lakhs in the current year’s 
budget. Tbe Committee examined S. Bisban Siugb, Excise 
SuparintendeDt, in great detail and were satisffed that it would be 
unsafe to propose any reduction in expenditure. On tbe contrary, 
they find reason to apprehend that any such reduction would be 
followed by a more than corresponding decrease in receipts, income 
from Excise having multiplied very much more rapidly than 
expenditure thereon. 

Budget Head t—S tamps 

{i) A generous commission on the sale of stamps was originsJly 
necessary in order to popnlarise thsir use. This resson no longer 
applies as the general publto are familiar with the main provisions 
of the Stamp I^w. 

The Committee reocramend that the comml^on on sale of 
stamiM he reduced, eanemally in tbe imse of eourt-fee stamps, a 
form of taxation whieh it is praotioally imprMsible to evade. 

(tf) “Hie (knnmittee diseased a pr0|K>8Bl that no eommlsmoB 
on sale of stemiw be paid to Treasuries or Agents, provided tbat 
no other license for such sale he given within a radius of a quarter 
of a mils from a Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury. 

The suggesMon appears to the Committee likely to result in 
economy and is recommendpd to Government. 

Budget Head 8—Forests 

CO Discussion revealfid the foot tbat there exists a very grave 
misapprebensioD among the public as to the working of the Forest 
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DepftrtmeQl^ a miaapprebensfon for wliioli tha oppMent inoreasa 
to budget ezpanditt^ f»)ia 10 lakhs la 1913 to 56^ lakhs ia 
1929-23 would seam responaibla. Forest oacounta as issued at 
present do not distingaish between oapital and rovenae items and 
therefore do not present a clear picture of the facts, while satis¬ 
factory scrutiny is impossible. The Committee rf^eoted, as likely 
to be expensive in time and mooey, a suggestion that all forests 
should be valued and separata accounts kept of each based on 
that ssluation. 

They^ recommend that, in future, forest accounts should be so 
kept that Items of capital expenditure be deducted from the total 
annual expenditure, that tha baianoe which represents true current 
expenditure be restricted to a 4»rtain proportion of the income, and 
that in this item of annual current expenditure should be included 
interest eharget on all coital exfMBditure up to date. The Chief 
Conservator of Forests stated that for bis part fas was prepared to 
accept the pro|KMal, and suggested that tha ratio of 7 to 10 should 
he maintained as between expenditure and income. The majority 
of the Committee, after hearing the Conserrators, were satisOed 
that the Dspartmcnt is working eflSciently and concurred lo the 
ratio -which be suggested. The eriticisma fa the minority report 
appear to them to be based on a misanderstanding of facts. 

(ri) The Committee also oonsidered the "track” system of 
working !n the Forest Department, but after hearing the explana¬ 
tions of the Chief Conservator nnanimously decided that there was 
no retrenchment in thie direction which they could propose. 

Budget Head 22^Gensbal Administration 

(t) The Committee discussed the abolition of one of the 
Finaaoiat CommisaloDer, and alternatively, the abolition of the 
post of Revenue Secretary to Government Ponjab. The duties and 
respoosibilities of the financial Commissioner (Development) and 
the history of the post were explained. 

Anticipated Saying Bs. 31,801. 

The Committee are definitely satisfied that neither of tha Finenoial 
Gommiesiooers should be brooght otider raduotion. They rsatise the 
disadvantage in principle of combining in a single individual the 
posts of Head of a Department and Secretary, bot they feel that 
these objeetions cannot apply with their usual force to the ease of 
the Financial Commissioners whose varied experience should make 
It possible for them to retain the initiative required in a Head of a 
Department, while exercising the critical faculty demanded of a 
Secretary. They feel therefore that it is feasible that the Financial 
commissioner should be made Secretary to Government and should 

29 
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undertake part of thoee datiea wbioh the Bevenae Seeretar; hu 
hitherto performed. The ezoise work of the Secretary, Transferred 
Departments, shoald then be transferred to the Financial Commie- 
iioner as Secretary to GoTerament. This will result in the saving 
of the pay of one Secretary. 

(o) The abolition of tbe post at Commissioners was considered 
at great length. Tbe necessity of an intermediary between Govern¬ 
ment and the District Officers, the value to junior District Offioen 
of tbe advice and unofficial Assistance of senior officials, the advant¬ 
age of having officials of ripe experience in immediate touch at once 
with tbe {wople, tbe District Officers and Goverament; the nMSSstty 
of uranglng for appellate etmrte in revenne matters, and tbe large 
amount of mi^llaneoae work impMsibie of etatistical expresstOQ 
which fall to the lot of Gommfasionera—all these arguments were 
canvassed. 

Antiotpatbd Saving Eg. 1,62,000 Per Annum 

Eventually on a proposal to reduce the number of Commissioners 
to two the Committee wera evenly divided but by 7 to 4 votes (one 
member ramaining nentral) tbe Committee resolved to recommend 
that tbe numlwr of Gommiasionere be reduced ft^m 6 to 3. 

(ui) The committee discussed a proposal that the pay of 
certain offioialsi s. y., Preaidefit, Ijegislabive Council, High Court 
Judges, Assistant Legal Remembrancer and Public Prosecutors be 
redoeed, 

Tbe Committee resolved that tbe salary of the President should 
not be recommended for retrenchment. They observed that the 
salary of High Court Judges was a central sobject and outside their 
purriew. They rejected the suggestion that the pay of the Govern¬ 
ment Advocate aM of the Assistant Legal ‘Remsmhraneer should 
be reduced, but they are of opinion that the emolnments of the 
Pubiio Prosecutors in tbe Province as a whole should be radaced 
to the extent of Ba. 60,000. The Committee soggest to Govero- 
ment that this can most suitably be done by introducing a system 
of fixed silariee, a position accepted by the Legal Remembrancer. 

Anticipated Saving Bs. 60,000. 

(lu) A suggestion waa advanced that new Indian Meml^n of 
the Indian Civil Service shonld ba locally recruited and should 
re<»ive not more than twu-thirds of the pay of Indian Civil Servants 
recruited after examination in England. 

recommend that if'it be a fact that the Indian 
Uvil bervjce no longer attraete ajgUahmen from England, Md that 
the service is becoming rapidly Indianized, and may become so 
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completely in a abort time, it aaems asoecessary to continae a rate 
ol aalary for Indians dotering the serBiee that was intended to attract 
Englishmea from abroad : and it would seem that the appropriate 
'scale should be about two thirds tbe present scale. 

Akticipated Sating 8,000 per annvu. 

(,v) The Committee considered tbe post of Council Secfotarles. 
They appreciate the reason which led Government to oreate these 
IKtsts : but having regard to all the citeuuutancee they consider that 
. they should be sboKsbed ft^tfawith. 

(ta) It was pointed out that non-officiai Sub-Registrars cost 
Government Rs. 1,20,000 ^r annum. 

The Committee recommend that in future noo'Official Sub* 
Registrars should not bo appointed except in a very few tabsil and 
IMstrict head-Quartaia, is which r^stration work cannot be done 
by official ^ency. 

(m) A proposal was considered to tbe effect that, with the 
exception ol Hie Excellency the Governc»r and bis staff, ^1 exodus 
. tel the hills should be imrinaneDtly stewed. The difficulty of 
Secretaries enjoying any leave during tbeir tenure of office and the 
impoteibttity oi carrying on without leave under the strain oi modem 
conditions in the hot whither was explained ; and tbe opinion 
expressed that it would become most difficult to recruit Secretaries 
if this resolution were adopted. Alter hearing dl the arguments 
tbe opinion of the majority of the Com mittee was that the existing 
system should be oontinued. 

iviii) The Committee considered tbe question oi allowances and 
tecommend that every allowance now claraed as special pay and 
compensatory allowances other than traveUing allowance be careiuliy 
eorutinized by Government with a view to detemining whether the 
allowanoa is justified, 

(ts) The question ol travelling allowance was disou&sed with 
each Head of Department. There was a general cnnseDBUB oi 
opinion that existing travelling allowsmce rules are open to abuse. 

Tbe Committee are of opinion that new rules efaould be framed 
on the basis that reasonable actual expenditure be repaid together 
with a contribution by Government towards the maintenaDte of 
means of locomotion required for official purpe^e, The Committee 
recommend that savings should be effected to an extent of not Jess 
than l/3rd of the ezpenditnre in 1921-22, viz. Rs. 15,00,000. 

(s) The question of holidays and of the difference in the 
practice of Civil and Criminal Courts in this regard was considered. 

The Committee are oi opinion that some savior, might be 
effected by restricting the number of holidays allowed to Civil Courts 
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to the general holidays allowed for all pablic ofiipes ; fartber, that 
Civil Judicial Officers should have no vaeatiou in September. 

Budget Head 26—Police. 

The Police Budget Im riseii from 5i lahbs in 1913-14 to 114 
lakhs io the current year. 

A resolution was received for diacussioo to the effect that Circle 
InspMjtors should be abolished. This step, the lospector-Gbnend ol 
Police explained, has already been taken, but be pointed out that no 
^onomy would result tbetefrom as it is necessa^ to spend the 
money that would otherwise be saved in increasing the number of 
Deputy Superintendents. The Inspector-General laid the facts as 
regards the recruitment, retirements, and resignations of the Police 
before the Committee and satisfied them that no reduction can be 
cootamplated in the Police Budget, or in the superior posts of the 
departmentel oMire. 

Budget Head 30—Sciektipio Departments. 

The Committee discussed the recent proposal to appoint six 
Clinical Assistants to the Lalmratory of tbe Lahore hlediesl College. 
Tbe Lnspactor General of Civil Hospitals explained that tbe reason 
for these proi^ed new p<Mts was that complaints bad been received 
from tbe Medical Faculty in England that the standard of training 
of Medical students io Lahore was insufficient. Steps therefore 
must of necessity be taken to raise the standard. There were two 
possible alternatives. The one to Te<^it Assistant Surgeons of tbe 
Provincial cadre, in which oaso tbe expenditure' sbimtd not exceed 
Be. 500 per post including Bs. 160 per mensem Lahore allowance, 
the other to attract the*men with the b^t qualifications in Indian 
in which case it was anticipated that posts would have to offered 
at Rs. 600 Initial rising to Be. 1,000, with possibly an additional 
Lahore allowance fis. 150. Tbe Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals admitted that there are already four Demonstrators on tbe 
lower scale who would probably demand to come ou tbe bigber 
should the latter proposal be adopted. 

The Committee, while folly recognising the advantages attach¬ 
ing to the propoeal to have aa Clinical Assistants the very best men 
available in India, are of opinion that these advantages do not 
counterbalance the disadvautages of having to offer a very much 
higher bate of pay than would be necessary if the six appointments 
of Clinical Assistants were added to tbe cadre of Assistant Surgeons. 
Tbe Committee ast infmrmed that men of the grade of Amistaut 
Surgeon, and of even a higher class, fully qualified to be Clinical 
AsaistsDto, would be fcrthcomicg iu suffietent numbers to permit of 
a csrefnl selectloo l^lug made for these six appolotmeatc even il 
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the pay remaiiied at ita prmnt figuma, me., the gnde pay td 
Assistaot Surgeon plus Rs^ 160 per menaem Lahore ^OTraaoe. 

Antioipatsd Saving—Ri, 80,000. 

In view of the fioaoetal striDgenoy the Committee therefore 
consider that it is not necessary to fix the pay of Clinical Assistants 
at a higher rate than that of Assistant Surgeon plus the usual Irfihore 
allowuice of Bs. 150 per meosem, and that the proposal of appoint¬ 
ment on higher salary should at once be dropped. 

Budget Head 30—Education. 

The Committee devoted two days to a considoration of the 
Education Imdget and. in addi^oo, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion kindly afforded Mr. Qaopat Bai, on bebaU of the Committee, 
an opportunity of examining in minute detail farther items of 
expenditure. Expenditure on education has inoremisd from 
Bs. 44 . 25,000 in 1913-14 to Rs, 50,13,000 in 1917-18. and 
Bs. 1,05,47,000 in the current budget. This increase in expendi¬ 
ture has been accompanied by an enoruuma incroa^ in the namber 
of pupils; 515,000 boys are now receiving education out of an 
estimated maximum number of 1,600,000 Imys a school-going 
age. The numbers in 1913-14 were 363,419 aod in 1917-18 
408,926. The increase in pupils throQghout the Province iu the 
past year has been 70,000. The average additional cost per pupil 
is Rs. 10 for buildings, {oiniture etc., aod Bs. 10 for teaobiog, t. s,. 
Be. 20, Suggestions made to the DireotcHr of Public instraetion as 
to a more economical ntiUzation of existing bnUding^ the reduction 
of anneoessary eupervisioo and postible improvements in oorrieulum 
and equipment, elicited the inioimation that all these matters are 
having his close attention and that the Monomies which the Com¬ 
mittee otherwise had been prepared to euggest are already being 
initiated. The Committee ^reed with the Direotot of Pnblie 
instruction that there is in existence considerable communal rivalry 
and that this rivsliy r^lte In expenditure that would otherwise 
be unnecessary. They consider that the matter is one which demands 
the careful consideration of the Education Committee, Tbs Com¬ 
mittee also noted the Director of Public Inetruotioo's opinion that 
the existing syetem of University education tends to extravaganee, 
esp^ally as regards the Intermediata cmine, bat they are not in a 
position to pursue this punt. 

Alter hearing the views of the Director the Committee offer 
the following recommendations as likely to result in economy :— 

(o) No grant ia-aid should he eanotioned for new Gollegce iq 

Lahore, 
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(4) GovernmeDt shoold not be called npon to delrsy the cost 

of priiwe io echools. ^ , , , . • « 

(e) The flltotment of Es. 11,000 distributed by touriog officers 

high rook shoold rati^ch^ 

Anticipated Saving Es, 11,164. 

(d) The “ Institute Comroew ” serves no uaefol purpose and 
should be abolished as soon as possible. 

(tf) Grants to Industrial Primaiy Schools should he abolished 
rrith effect from Apil 1923. 

Anticipated Saving—Es. 3,900, 

(/) The post of Assietant Inspector of industrial Primary Schools 
should come under reduction. 

The position of Lower Middle Schools should be considered 
and a simplified currieulom (kvised which would render possible in 
certain cases the substitution of Junior Vernacular for Senior 
Vernacular Teachers 

Anticipated Saving— Bs. 2,31,000. 

The Committee eatisfi^ that the Department of Education 
has already initiated lar-reaehlog schemes ef ecouomy. They believe 
that all possible steps to secure the economic working of the Depart¬ 
ment have already been taken or are under consideration. They 
realise that with the prospective increase of ?0,000 per annum in 
the number of pupils, no reduction in annual expenditure (mn be 
expected; hut they hope that the economies to which they have 
referred will result in a considerable diminution in the annual 
expenditure upon each pupil. 

Budget Heads 32 —Medical ; and 33 —^Public Health. 
la 1913-14 the Health and Medical Services Budget was 44i 
lakhs I in oumnt year it is 144 lakhs. 

As regards the budget under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hc^pitals a very eearohing examination of the 
detailed expenditure was made on behalf of the Committee by 
Mr. Ganpat Eai in consultation with Colonel MaeWatt. Colonel 
MaeWatt pointed^out that, thanks to the good health of the Province, 
there would be a saving of Rs. 75,000 this year on the budget 
allotment^ f(» ‘‘Beeerve Assistant Surgeons." He also explained 
that provision was made annnally for the purchase of quinine when 
the market was favourable. The price varied from Bs. 30 to 
B. 100 per lb,, and if it was purchased only at the time when 
epidemics were raging, the monopoliete who controlled the romnNwiity 
could force pricea up. Of the mm eet apart for purchase of quinine 
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this some Bs. 46,000 woold nofc b; spent. There will thus be 
B saving, tbongb not properly epeahing a rstreBchmest, in the 
Medissal Budget of Rs. 1,20.000. 

As r^rds the eteff under the eontro! of the Direofor of Publis 
Health, Bueh fiu'ther economy as may be effected by amalgamating 
staffs hitherto employed f(» speoialized epidemies ia already being 
carried out. 

The Committee reooramend Colonel Foirstar*a proposals^ 

(1) To reorganise the plague staff. 

( 2 ) To make nse of the ooeasional abronce os leave of an 
officer to effect a temporary reduotion at times when the state and 
prospects of the publio health make such a eourse jastlflable. 

Total Aktioipatbd Sating—Bs. 60,000. 

The Cbmmittae also note with satiafaotion that the Divisional 
Inspectors of Taooioation have been aholished and that thereby a 
»vii% of iU. 6,500 will result. 

Budget Head 34—Agrioulturb. 

(!) The Committee diamssed (be axnewhat vexed question 
of Government farms. Non-official opinion is clearly against them. 
The Committee recommend that Government emse to be res¬ 
ponsible for any expenditure on Demonstration Agricultural Farms. 

(ii) After learning from the Director of Agrieulture that the 
maximum annual expenditure has already been reached in the case of 
the Bara Reolamation farm in Montgomery, and that the money spent 
hitherto would be altogether wasted if the scheme were abandoned 
now, the Committee recommend that the farm be oontintmd. 

(iii) The Committee disoossed a proposal that the Departments 
of Agriculture and Industries should be N-smalgamated but agreed 
that the suggeatiou wi» not feasible. Should the Director of 
Agriculture cease to be responsible for the Yeterinary Department 
they consider that the Directorship might be given to a less highly- 
paid official than a member of the Indian Civil Service, 

Budget Head 35—Inoustries- 

(i) The Committee, after bearing the Warden of Fisheries, 
agreed that the Department should not be aboliefaed, but eousidered 
that the grose expenditure should be limited to Bs. 45,000 per annum. 

iii) They recommend that the lironse fee of fisbermen be 
raised from Rs. 3 to Bs. 6 . 

Anticipated Saving —Bs. 20.000. 

(iii) The Committee are unable to believe that the TnJu.^trial 
BulUiin serves any purpose commensurate with tbe coat, and 
recommend that it be discontinned forthwith. 
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BvsoBT Hbad 41—Civil Wobks. 

Tho arpftnditUTO on Civil Works in 1913-14 VM I crora and 
8 lakbi and in tbs oorrent bndgsfe proviaion fa made for an expend!- 
tare of I orore and 27 lakha. Of tbia 46i lakhs ara required for 
repairs, 471 lakbs CJivil BoildinRs and Communications, 17 
lakhs for Eatal^shment (as against 8|,Ukbs in 1913-14), the 
balance being spent on •works in chaise of Civil Officers. 

The Committee observed that, under the existing eystem, 
Public Works are oonitrueted by the Buildings and Boads Branob 
by the Irrigation Bnnob, and also by the Engineering staff of 
PieMot Boards. Tbssa latter are In fact financed by Government 
BO tbat In reality Government is employing three ebanneli for 
carrying out one single class of woik. In the course of a long dis- 
cnseion, in which the Chief Eogineere assisted, there appeared a 
general nnanimitv that there dMS exist at present a considerable 
overlapping and that the point for decistoa is whether the District 
Engineering staff should absorb the Publlo Works Department, 
or f)ice versa. The Chief Engineer, Boads and Buildings, stated 
tbat if the Pablie Works Department were entrasted with the work 
which is ^ present undmr the Munplete control of the District Boe^ 
Engineering staff, be antIcfpaUd that there would be a saving rf 
Bs. 73,000 per annum. He also emphasized the point tbat service 
under^ Distriot Boards being “foreign service,” engineers of the 
Imperial Service conld not be deputed to serve under District 
Boards without their expreee consent. The Sly Ckimmittee’s report 
and ite various recommendations and Sir Gsnga Barn’s minute of 
dissent and the proceedings of the Punjab Committee which cod- 
eiderad both were folly disouesed. 

(*) The Ckmimittee recommend that Immediate action be taken 
on the Sly Comml^e’s report and the proposal of Sir Gangs Bam 
be accepted for this Province as leading to an immediate retrench¬ 
ment, but tbat in order to facilitate the possibility of baving ra- 
Bonrae^ to the expedient devieed by the majority of the Sly 
C^mit^, in fntare engfneen ebonld be engaged on eonditimi that 
their services would be subject to transfer to District Boards if 
necessary. The Commiltec fully realise the importance of the 
education of local bodies towards seif-Govt. and of giving them 
control of PuUie Works within their area. But the majority ate 
eontont to differentiate the technical execution of work from ^ 
mini^rative control: and while they would leave the latter with 
the Board, the former mnsk, they consider, in the interests oi 
economy, be eutrusted to the most qualified staff. The Committee 
Ml that It would nns^e to entrust the mun Mmmunicatfons rf 
the Province m particular to the IMstrict Boards and their staffs. 
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{it) The Oommittee (Krootirred io the prop<Mal ol Mr. Montf omary 
that in prinnpte annnal repairs of departmental bnildinge other 
than residential should hi effected by the departmenta oonoerned. 
They have oonaulted the various Heads of Departments who are 
generally aereed that a saving of 20 per cent, on current estimates 
eould be effected and that the propo^I woiUd be weloomed by tha 
officers in ohu'ge e,p., Sehotd Masters, Tabsildars, ete., who wonid 
be allowed to grange for tiie petty repaire of soeb balldings. At 
present there is considerable waste of time and money in the pre¬ 
paration of estimates and in the maintenance of minor officials em¬ 
ployed for the supervision and execution of petty repairs in outlying 
areas. 

^ (Hi) The Committee find that the Chief En^oeer has already 
antlmpated a suggestion that wm pnt forward lor consideration, via, 
that expenditure on the maintenance of road be reduced. Orders 
have been passed that— 

U) In future miles which under the table of repairs are due 
for repair but could still last one year longer are not to be renewed ; 

( 2 ) Public Works Department Road Bungalows where no longer 
necessary are to be disposed of j 

( 3 ) Unneoessary width of lands adloinlng roads is to 1 m sold. 

Anticipated Savins—Es. 7,00,000, 

The Chief Engineer was unable to state exactly the laving 
which would result from the issue of the above orders. The 
Committee recominend that the budget grant for repairs of roads, 
metdled and unmetalied, be reduced by 20 per cent. 

Anticipated Savins— Bj. 3,00,000 

The Committee else recommend that instructiong be issued to 
the CommunttmtioDs Board that the mileage of umtelled roads in 
the Provinoe should not be inereased except in so far aa is n^ssary 
to (Himplete the metalling of roads which have already been put 
id band or the metalling of which is necessary for speefa! reasons, 
as, for instance, colonisation. The annual grant to the Communica¬ 
tions Board can thus be reduced by 3 lakhs. 

(ip) The Committee diecuased the quMtion of sbolisblng the 
post of Consulting Architect to Qovernment, They recommend 
that this ^}st be abrnrhed in the general midre of the Publio Works 
Department, being graded as that of Superintending Engineer. 
The Committee nnderstaud that the Assistant Consulting Architect 
Is ou a five years* contract onlr- and they are of opinion that the 
question of the renewal of bis contract at the time of its expiry 
sboold be earefully conddered. The Committre also recommend 

29(n) 
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fchafc leei ba ebarged from maaicipalitiu and diatoict boatda lor 
the MTvieea of the Anshitecti 

Budget Head 46— Stationery and Printing 
Anticipated Saving—Es. 1,64,000 

(1) The Committee ootieider that the grora budget raUmate of 
Statlooeiy afaoald be redoeed bp 25 per eeot. the distribatioa (rf 
the reduotian over dtstrlcte to be norked oat bp Ooveromeot, 

Antioipated Saving—Rs. 13,000 

(2) They are of opioioa that the Urda Cazette ehoold be 
abditbed. 

(3) They era agreed that the tnaiotenance of a Governmeot 
Press is essential, bat they recommend that a small Secretariat 
Committee be appmoted to ^tnaider whether any farther eeooomy 
can be effmted in the worklog of the Press, 

Budget Head 55—Irrigation 

(i) The Committee were ooDsineed by the statement of tbe Chief 
Engineer that the ti«»88ity of finding staff for tbe Satlej Valley 
and other prolate wfaieb are now oeeai^ng them is eoeb that tbe 
maximum reduction possible in the cadre has already been made. 
As regards the enbco'dinate staff, pari pasrn with the appearance oi 
the voluntrio system, which the Irrigation Braimh an prepaid to 
fiitrodnee on ^maad, the Canal Patwaris will disappear. Fortber. 
if effect is given to the recommandationa of this Committee on the 
revenue etaff of the Canal Department will he amalgamated with tbe 
District staff to tbe extent to which the experiment is approved, 
and alt.imately very considerable saving should nsult, 

(it) As regards the expMiaes of maintenance* having regwd to 
the reductions already made by Council, the Committee find 
themselves unable to suggest any further retrenchment. Less 
money spent this year wcmld involve heavier spendings hereafter. 


PART III 

^be oat retreiHshmeats piopo^, tiie fififtncfal effset of whWi 
^e Cknnmittee axe able very roughly to estimate, amount approxi* 
mately to thirty eeven and a quarter lakhs. The saving which will 
eventually result, ii the proposals in Appendix IV. also are adopted, 
may be expected to bring this sum up to at least one-half crore, 
Th^ reriwohraents have been arrived at Iv the detailed scrutiny 
ot tbe budget chaptw by chapter, and if the result is not sufficient 
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in !t8«U to meet tbe diffioolties of proTiaciai ficBDoet & review of 
the budget ea a wht^ wUl serve to show the reasos. 

Of a gross budget expenditure of Rs. 12»28>65, 430 no lees a sum 
than Hs. 1,06,47,<M}0 is ailoeated to Education : Bs. 1,28,96,500 to 
Publie Works (inclading Rs. 1,18,31,000 to Irrigation): 1,14,85,982 
to Police: Rs, 1,75,00,000 contribution to the Central Govern¬ 
ment : Be, 45,00,000 Tour charges, leaving a comparatively email 
residue fox general administration. If any really large cuts are 
to be made, they must be made frbm these, the beads of heaviest 
expenditure. Bat in none of these directions do tbe Committee 
feel justified in making recommendations more drastic than those 
' incorporated in this report. Increased lawleniness, which is an 
inevitable aftermath of the war, baa necessitated tbe strengthening 
tbe Police, and the odium which non-co-operators have endeavoured 
to east opon tbie body of GoveromanC servants mast result in 
making tbe service still more expensive. As amenities decrease, 
monetary eompeneation must increase. 

Even though their prraent high standard of efficiency may 
be reduced, nevertheless, <»>mmuDication6 must he maintained, 
or the economic life of the Province would be throttled: tbe 
construction of new building is already severely restricted, but 
the Province must have its Council Chamber and Its Courts. The 
increased demand for Education is one of the most atriUng features 
of progressiva India, and no responsible Council would venture 
to curtail tbe general prc^ramme, ot do more than insist on getting, 
as this Committee is satisfied the Province is getting, the best 
value for its money. 

2 . The appointment of Provincial Retrenchment Committees 
has followed the Geddes Committee. But whereas the effect of 
tbe war in England was enormously to expand the administrative 
machine, in India tbe exact contrary was tbe case. In order to 
economise man power, posts were laid in abeyance or reduced ; in 
order to provide tbe sinews of war to tbe Army, Civil Departments 
Were starved. If there was lavish ness in England, economy in India 
was the order of the day; and all expendituro was scrutinized and 
pruned till, at the time when the present Committee were appointed, 
there was in this Province little remaining to be cut. 

3. Moreover, it must be recognized that a democratic form of 
Government is not and can never be a cheap form of Goremment. 
We may go even further and say, in the words of a British histoiiaii 
of the nineteenth century, that “a progressive community as yet 
grossly jll-eopplied with those services which must in tbe modern 
W 9 rid be reodered by the Ctotral wd Lwftl autboritles would 
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obtain lesa benefit from reducing the public burdens tban Irom 
sdiosting them iatriy and epeuding tbem to tbe general advantage.” 


(Signed) 0. M. KING 

E. B. ABBOTT 
H. D. CBAIE 
D. J. BOYD 
MILES lEVING 


MUHD. SHAH NAWAZ 
t MANOHAR LAL 
t DASAHNDHA SINGH 
t NARENDBA NATH 
§ GANPAT RAI 
*♦ MUHARRAM ALl CHISHTI 
is. MHHD. HHSSAIN 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

The fietrenebment Committee appointed by Hia Ezcelieney 
tbs Governof, though it t«>k longer time than similar eommittees 
appointed by other provinces, has not proceeded upon the lioea 
adopted by these latter provinces. It did not record any evidence, 
and it did not avail itself of the ex^rc opinion to cnrt^ the e^- 
increasing expenditnre which is sacking the life-blood of the 


** I cannot ^ree that the Unln Gas«ite riionlii be abnlttbeii. It'appcab to 
me both neoeMry and proper tiiat the Vmiaonlar Ossette be retained lor 
pobllcatioB in v«iuaoiUBr of Biili, Acta, Begolatlona, Governmeat Notirioactoca 
ami official aoti&a. 

^gned.) liUHABBAM ALl CHISHIL 

t Sabject U> a Bepaxate note. 

I bobjeet to a sepatate autei. 

t Sobject to the Minority (ns toUowE). 

5be idea rf the rettencbineat in official mind might have arisen from the 
Glides Committee, bat pnblic in'I i^i conotrj has cried -hoarse foraifnsrter 
of a oentsry over the right nyal scao. tif pay that has been maintained lor over a 
qiwte ^ a centnry qnite nmnited to the economic mmditionB ot this province; 
and it reached, from whatever mimes, the breaking point of landing the pro¬ 
vince in a reoniring deficit of 128 iakha aeeurdiDe to the etatement of the Hon’bk 
the Finaooe Member. 

When tmnknii^y ia not facing the adminmtiation, but has aetstdlj 
accrncd, It will be merely imane to talk that the aiiminiatmion is ran on ckap 
Imes and that econooiy ban been the inle. 


(Signed.) SaIYaD MUHAMUaD BOSSAlK. 

(Signed.) GaNFaT BAI. 

Democrntie Govetutnent, no doubt, hae its own demands on the public 
pnrw, bat sncii detuaiKis have not yet been met to any aMreciabte eatent. No 
dwbt intrwiacMoti of a Imm of lemocratio Ctovernment Institution faces tbe 
^ministiatiM with possiblu and probable larger demands on tbe tinsnces of the 
ricnucB which to a wise admSnUtration euonld a€ord the oppoitunitf of 
ovtfoaulutg the past w tb^ tbe iniue may imt bring aboift a calMoi^. 

(Signed. SAITaD MUHAMMAD HUSSaBST, 
(bigaed.) OaSPaT Bal. 
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provlace. It ^M>pted the Heads. ol Departtoents to assist in ths 
work ol radaotion. Uufortnoatel;, tnost of them did not soe 
theic way to recommead tnach cetroaebmeot in their departtneata, 
and eonseqoently the retretichmenc suggested by the iat 0 < 3 rity nport 
is only a drop in the oceaa. 

Efficiency is the pet argument of officials. We admit that in 
catting tbe expenditare soma sort of ioconveoience, even inefficiency, 
will bo experienced in the begianing, but how can we pull on with 
each a costly machinery, when the province cannot afford to pay 
a pice mora, when all its resources ai^ already tapped, when its poor 
peasantry and other poor taX'payera are groaning under heavy 
taxation and any attempt to burden them with fresh taxation will 
mean their total destruction and thereby loss to the Govetnmenb 

Seeping in view these things and agreeing with the Majority 
Eeport to the extent of their reductions we have ventured to pro¬ 
pose oar recommendations which, if accepted by the Government, 
will attain the olgecl aimed at by that great friend of the Fro* 
vinoe, Sir John Maynard, the Bon. Finance Member, treduction 
of a crore of rupees in the public expenditure of the province. 

We sob-join a statement which will show what in oar judgment 
can be done in tbe way of economy witboat disturbing tbe efficiency 
oi tbs administration and the vested lights of the ompioyees. After 
preparing the statement wa were ourselves astonished at our modera¬ 
tion. All Civil Services in our opinion receive excessive salaries 
due no doubt to the employment of a large number of Europeans 
amd to the fixing of the seJarist of Indiaa officers on tbe same scale 
to avoid false notions of racial ineqnality. Wa have not inten- 
tioually in our statement touched this sore point. Tbe time should 
not be long before severd services are Indiaoised in which case 
tbe «;ale of salwiee would be rearranged in accordance with Indian 
values to the great relief of the taX'payer, In our statement we 
have recommended tbe decrease in tbe salaries of ufficers who in 
our opiniou are drawing excessive em<4ameDts which do not fairly 
compare with the pitor finances of tbe province or with similar 
appointments held in other rich countries. We realise that it is 
not in the power of the Punjab Government to accept all our 
propmals, and some oi them may require the approvfd sod sanction 
of the GpvGrnment oi India, tbe Secretary of State, and perhaps of 
Parliament. But we entertain fervent hopes that if we can persuade 
the Pnojab Government to forward onr prop(»8l8 with its strong 
recommendation to higher authorities, our proposals are euto to 
receive serious consideration and ultimately be ssnotioned. But 
those of our propoec.U which are in tbe power of the Papjab Govt, 
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to sanction, we pray, may be given effect to immediately 
to giTO reliei to the poor popalatton ol the province from farther 
taxation. 

Oar proposals should not be viewed as emanating from those 
who wish to obstraet the work of administration, rather they are 
the oatcome of the close study of the budget and follow those 
essential and elementary ^inoiples of e<»nomy, namely, (1) that 
the tax-payor shall not be asked to find more money than is nally 
needed, and (2) that there shall be no waste in the expenditure, 
though this latter object is most important but most difficult of 
attaioment. 

Note by Dewan BabadttZ Raja Narendra NsOb. 

Svdgtt-head Land Revenue, —(l) The enlargement of “Patwari 
Ciroies" need not be confined to the new Colonies where Eilabandi 
exists. It is teue that the size of the “Patwari Cirole” is in 
almost all cases determined by tbs extent of the area wbicn it is 
possible for a P^wKri to inspect efficiently at the time of Girdawari: 
but Girdawari work need not be allowed to be the sole determining 
factor. I would raggest the allotment of certain sums yearly for 
each district to be spent on employing temporary Patwaiis for the 
work of Girdawari. The register of Patwari candidates to every 
district contains a large number of qualified candidates. Girdawari 
is the simplest Mid the easiest a Patwari’s duties. In order to 
keep the permanent Patwari in touch with the condition of crops 
in bis circle he may be required to do alternately with his assistant 
the Girdawari of half of his circle. In this way the number of 
Patwaris required in a district will depend not on the quantity of 
work in one month but on work in the whole year. This change 
coupled with the introduotion of 8 yearly Jamabandis will bring 
about a large reduction in the number of Patwarla and field Eanang(» 
not only in Colony araas but in the greater part of the Punjab. 

(2) Amalgamatkn of Canal revenue staff with the Lutrkt revenue 
stuff .—Chsngea by way of experiment only are very disagreeable to 
officials aGcustomed to work in a certain groove. There is, there¬ 
fore, eondderabls fmree in the contootion of the dissentient minority 
that we should not wait for the experimental stage and should 
order the change at once. On the other hand, I fully appreciate 
the apprehension of tbs majority of the members that practical 
esperiecce may diielose difficulties which we are unable to foresee. 
Whilst therefore confining the experiment to one system of Canal 
only I would make the Commissioner oi the division respoDsiUe for 
eeoiog that the experiment is given the fullest chani^ of success, 
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Bvigei-h»ad 8— F&refis. —The TecomtHeadationt of tbe dia- 
seatienfc minority are too vagaa and indefinita. The charge that 
the dep»tm»t is the most waatefnl one is not sabstenUated. The 
explanation given by the Conservator of Forests that the expendU 
tore ebowD in the budget does not disoriminete between eapital 
and revenue items mast be accepted for the present, and the 
dei^tment ebonid be given the'ehantm of proving that expend!* 
tare and income are maintained at the ratio of It 10, but it 
seems to me to be necessary to take a bistorieel enrvey of the 
manner fn which the forest staff, superior and subordinate, has 
been ine^sed within tiie last SO years. The first experiment 
in colonization on a iai^e scale in the Punjab dates from 1892, 
Colonization implies disafforestation. There are a few qnestions 
which I would like to be answered before we arrive at the conclusion 
that no redaction in staff is necessary. These questions are the 
following:— 

( 1 ) What vras tba ai«a under fcsvnta with wbioh the depart* 
ment dealt id 1892 and what is the area now f 

( 2 ) What inm^ase In staff has taken plaee since 18921 

( 3 ) la it possible to subordinate, to economy the eontiderations 
which have fnra time to time led to the increase of staff ainoe 1892f 

Though I was not present at the time when the sulgeot of 
forests wu disonssed by the ^trenehment Committee, it would not 
have been possible to undertake the historic survey which involved aa 
examination of phst records within the short space of time allotted 
to the sittings of the Committee. The line of enquiry which t 
BDggest falls ur’der part 1, paragraph ( 4 ) of the report. 

Bvdgti head —Seneral administration- (1) T should like to 
have an enqoii 7 to assertain what the system in Madras is where 
no Commissioners are kept, whether that system is more economic 
than the Punjab one. If it is more eiwnomit^ I wonid prop<»e the 
abolition of all Commissioners. 

2. 1 am agunst the introdnotion of fixed salaries of Pnblio 
Prosecutors. They will do less work than they do now. They will 
ask for the employnieot of temimiary assistutts cm fees or allow a 
large number of cases to go without legal assistance. The change 
would not eventually result in economy. 

I would reduce to 3 months the period of exodus to the hills. 

Budget head — Foliee .—The political unrest in the Punjab has 
been somewhat acute from 1916, but within 26 years preceding 
1916 considerable increase {n the staff of the PoHoe was made. 
There was a time in the Fonjab when Deputy Superintendents 
were onkown and the number of Inspectors was much smaller than 
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it !b now or than it was in 1916, If I mnamber arirtt, 90 
^Aara ago them wars only two Deimty Zospentora General, 
Thera are now three, doing general work beeidea the C. I. D. branch. 
The qneation i?, apart from the nreeant political condition#, whether 
the IncrMkee in the Poli^ staff which was madn np to 1915 (»n ha 
miu(^, whether the atandard of efficiency Ineistrd upon before 1915 
ean be Psoriflead to economy, A biatorfcal survey of the manner in 
which tbfl staff wee increased is needed in the Police Department 
also. Before polttie<^ anrest began in the Panjah. was the increase 
in staff conducive to better detection of crime and more efFnetiva 
supervision of sohordlnates 1 Most of the dietHcta have Deputy 
Saperinteadenls of Police now. There was no Depnty Bnperintend* 
ent.# in the following districts at the time when T served !n thetn :— 
(1) Gnrdaspur. (S) Mont^mery, fS) .Tbalnm, (4) Rawalpindi, (6) 
Ferozepore, (9) Mozaffaigarh. (7) Onjranw^a, (S) Gujrat, (9) 
Jullundur. There are now Deputy Superintendents in most of 
them, if not in all. As in the e»e of the individual so in the (»Be of 
the state, wealth sMnialates a desire to increase the number of 
servants on the score of efficiency. But when penary follows upon 
opulence the reverse process ought to take piece. I, fherefore, 
propose that each step in the increase of staff before political unrest 
began ehonld be carefully soruttnissd, and the staff that Is not abso* 
Intoly essential should be dispensed with. It ie I think poestble to 
reduce the number of Depnty Inspectora-Genend by one and to 
dispense with either the Inspectore or the Deputy Soperintendents of 
Police in most cases, 

Budifet head —CJfwI Works—I agi^ with tba dmentient 
minority so far that civil reserve for minor and major works should 
be kept at as low a figure as possible and the erection of a clock 
tower to Sing Edward Medicat College, Lebora, sbonld be 
indefinitely postponed. I do not agree with the Committee that 
the budget grant lor roads, metalled and unmetalled, should be 
reduced by 20 per cent, or that the mileage of metalled roads should 
be decreased, I do not advocate the reduction by 3 lakhs of tbe 
annual grant to Communications to develop tbe country and to 
lighten tbe bonlen of existing taxation. It has its economic and 
educative value. Expenditure <m improvement of eommunications is 
as necessary as on schools. 

The 30fh November 1922. (?d.) NARENDRA NATH. 
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Note Mr N^uiohar Lai 

l. The Committee waa rsTsved after a long period of torpor Iq 
J aoe lant when It began ite eeiiions under the ohairmansbip of Mr. 
C. M. Sing. But even then it approaobed its task on aa extreme!; 
Incomplete view of our finanoiat poaittoQ. The poeitioa aa explained 
to tbe Committee eo recentl; as Jane 192S was that a gap some¬ 
where between aizt; and seventy lakhs existed between nor 
provtneia! income and expenditure, and it was this which the 
CkHsmittee started ost to face. The pMitioo in this regard ranti- 
nnad unaltered ri^t through tbe Committee's deliberations at 
Simla up to tbe eud of September, and it was only when tbe 
Committee's work was to all intents and purposes finished at Simls, 
and we came to the drafting stage at Lahore that during the Gouiioil 
Session of November last it tmnspired that tbe roal nonnal deficit 
is over one hundred and twenty lakbs, and even (bis does not 
represent tbe possible eifeota of Inevitable normal Increases to expendi¬ 
ture, such a g. as inter alia would be neoessitated by the annual 
growth in tbe number of sohtdara at schools, and by our oommiti 
menta fn the matter (rf accepted annual ^ade enhancernenm (rf stdaries. 

Tbe result of this incomplete view of our fioaocial deterion- 
Hon on tbe deliberations of tbs Committes requires^ no elaboration. 
Tbs proposals of retrenchment under these conditions would not 
be piwssed with the same unrelenting vigour as they would be if 
tbe gap bad been realised of being a crore and a quarter. Quite a 
considerable number of the members, of ooum exclusively official 
members, faced the task as if no real occaafon existed for retrench¬ 
ment. To them it probably appeared that we were suffering from 
a merely temporary malaise and the restorirtion to normal figures 
of our revenue which had in some directimis suffered from tbe non- 
co-operation propaganda, 0 . g,, in tbe matter of excise, will bring 
about equilibrium and as for the rest we might safely rely on normal 
expansions of revenue. 

A gap of 60 or ?0 lakhs could easily be filled up, even apart 
from the restoration of excise revenue to pre-iion-eoKiperatioD 
activity, by some economy and a little additional taxation such as 
tbe Council in its last session adopted (though it is at any rate 
problemaMeal whether the Council would have done so if the real 
gap were only about sixty lakha) , « , 

In one word, in my opinion, onr Coromittee’e work suffers from 
this serious initial defect, and the value of our recommendations 
are in eonseqDancc iMking in value as Indices of maximum possible 
and desirable economies for a proviiwe so situated as oun. 1 may 
here parenthetically observe that our normal deficit is more lhau 

30 
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tiwiw and a ball as besv:? m that of any Provinea in India—wfe 
flgures in tbs Secretary of State’a recant deepatch, dated 9th 
NoTember, on Provinoial deficits— whilo the Prorince is far from 
the richest in India and we have to depend more largely than 
other major provinces on agricultare alone for onr livelihood and 
prosperity. With the problem ol retrenobmant faced by os on such 
an incomplete and misleading view of facts, I would not l» surprised 
that our rural members who predfipiinate in the Council, and who 
reprcMnt an iudustry that furnishes dirently or indirectly about 
threS'fouitbs of revenue, refuse to accept these recommendations as 
of eonolosivo value when they are appniaobed with a demand to 
endorse a farther burden on agricultural expenses by way of an 
occupier’e rent. 

To the report itself I have to say this : — 

(l) The largest economy is obviously liltaTy in the Public 
Works Department, I am not satisfied that we examined with 
adequate attention possible retrenchments in this. This beeonfies 
apparent from our conelosiona. We never were given aotual 
figures of certain soggestions placed before us by Mr, Montgomery 
and on the broad issues of poKey we bad hut a desultory discussion, 
hound up by a certain amount of red^tspism, no official member 
round the table being prepared or willing to state wbat tfae Gbsern* 
mentis pwsent position is regarding the report of tbe Sly Com¬ 
mittee, partfonlarly in view of onr serious finanoial embarrasment. 
Tfae Oovernmeot, in my opinion, should examine the matter closely 
and apply the axe vigorously to this Department. 

3. I would support an experiment on a much larger scale than 
tlte maiorlty of the Committee is prnp(»iDg for the amalgamatinn 
of Canal and Revenue Patwaris etc. In my opinion as clear a case 
has been made out for this as ever can be demonstrated outside a 
chemical laboratory. This opinion of the highest officials is 
rmphatioally indicated in old correspondence and non-official 
Members of tbe G<Hnmlttee were also unhesitatingly of the same 
view. We ought to carry out tiie experiment, if so it must 
be celled, on at least say a third of our total canal area; so 
that it would be imperatively necessary to see that suo^ss is 
attained and no tinkering allowed. 

S, I would emphasm with our friends of tbe minori^ nporl 
that rigorous economy in the way of travelling and other allowances 
ia dcsirahlc. 

4. I went into with some care the position of our Forest 
revenue and expenditure. Mr. Gibson had very full statement 
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available for oor icBpeetioo, and be has now faraisbed a standaid 
which if attaloed should be satisfactory. In the past, however, it 
eaonot be aaid that the loreste have been a of any ^DOtsa 

neb revenue when we take into view the large expenditure annually 
incurred; and the Government should see that Mr. Gibsou’s 
present standard ol ten units of income against seven units of 
expenditure is fully realimi. 

I have only to add that there was a tsudmtcy, at the later 
stages of our deliberations, to avoid touching upon broad questioiis 
ol policy so as the Services are conoemed. This vss due to the 
opinion of the Government oommunioBted informally to us by the 
Chief S^retary that socb questions lay tmtside the scope of our 
reference. Personally 1 have little doubt that if wo have to make 
the two ends meet, we must, bowever anxiously, approach this 
possible branch of eoouomy at no distant date, and scan oareiuHy 
the limit to which we can afford certain elasaes of high paid services. 
Even efficiency can be bought too dearly if there are no further 
eourees of reveuue which a Province cau Uip or discover. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Majartty Recommendatioiis. 

The financial effect of the fecominendationa are eetimated as ander 

&, Land hevenne.—That, except iu two or tiiRe districts where special 
necessity is pTovol, the post 0 ! Beader to Cepnty CommUsioner be abolished. 
Saving Ra. 12,300. 

23, General Administrirtion.—That the Fisanefal Crnmnissiotiet be leaih! 
a Secretary to Government and undertake a part of th<ae doties which the 
Beveaue SKrets^ now pertorsw and that rate poet of Secretary to Gowrnneot 
be abolished. Saving 31,600. 

22 . ^>at the number ot OommitatoBure be ledaced ftom five to ditec" 
Saving B», 1,62,000. 

22. That uie eiiu>lBfflenl 9 ol Tsblic Proseentors be reduced Us. SO.OOO. 

22 . ^lat the posts ot CobbciI Seere^tee be abollabed, Savli^ Be. 8,000. 

22. That the budget allotment for travelling allowance be reduced by 
one.thiTd. Saving Be. 16,00,000. 

30. Scientific Departments.—Tbot it ii not necessary to fix the pay of 
Clinical Anutantt to the Pr^cSson of the inhere Msiical College at a higher 
rate than that of Assistant Burgeons, " plus’' the laoal L^oie allowance of 
Be. 160 p^ aen^D. ^ving Be. 60,000. 

81 . Education.—^at expenditure on Education be euTtelkd durinp the 
existing financial stringency (vide detail In the report). Saving l.a. 2,31,000. 

S3. I ubUe Health.—That the bndg^ aUotment under the bead ’* Publio 
Health’’be curtailed. Saving Ba. 60,000. 

34. A ^ nnltara.—That Govenuaent oeaso to he responsible l« any expendi¬ 
ture on Demonstration Agricnltnr^ Farwa—Saving Ee. 8,150. 

36. ii^nsttiea.—Tim‘‘Indurtria Bulletin''be discoBlinned, saving Bs. 20,000 

il Civil Works,—Tb^ annual repair* irfl departmental bultdinp other 
than raldcntlal be effected by the deparlaeats concerned, Saving Bi. 2,20.000. 
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41, Ciwl Work*.—That budget grants lot i^aii# to ro^ be redneed by 
20 p« cent, 7,00,000. ^ ■ 

4L Gi?il Works,— riiat reteiTe of nnforfiseeii cliarges and mafor works be 
ezclnded frona the Fablfc Works Depaitnaent Budget. Baling Bs, 1,50,000, 

41. CUil Work*,—That the giants to the Coramanications Boud be 
ledaeed bj 8,00,000, Sating Be. 3,00,000, 

41, Ciril Works—That immediate eSeot be giten to the proposals of Sir 
Oanga Bam, Member of the Sly Comaiteee, for the amalgamation of Fnblio 
Works Department and District Itoud Staff, foetiig Bs, 72,000. 

46. Statioimry end Frmting.—That tim bn<^t dlotmmit lot Stationery 
and PrintiBg be Kaneed by 26 pet cent. Saving Ba. l,N,O00. That the Dlda 
Qaaette be abolished. Saving fis. 13,000. 

Total ottvistg S7^7,S§0. 

The following is a summary of the fecommoniaHms, the finmnd 
effect of which cannot he estimated ,;— 

6 . Land Bevenne.—That an experiment be attempted on a nnlt of area not 
less than one Baibab, wherebj all the canal staff be nnda the Collector, and the 
canal staff will be responsible for the maintenance of the canal and for the 
maintenance of ^ stipulated bead of water tit ontl^s. 

5, I^d Bevenne.—That the astfage sfae of Fatwari eiicles can nsnalty 1» 
Increased in area tnch as new colony ama* where kiUabandi exists and tenares 
are Bimpte. Similarly, it may be found possible to eabstitate S-yeaily f<B 
4-y»rly Jamatendis in andi anas. That oopyi^ in distrla offices enter¬ 
tained as ttovernment servanta on time-scale, 

7 , Stamps —That commission on «kleB of stamp ehonld be redact, espeeially 
in the case of Conrt-f«e Stamps. Oovemment shonld enquire into the proposal 
that in fntnre no oommlssion on sales of stamps be paid to Treasniers or Agents 
provided no other ItcenK for vend ^ given within half mile of Doverament 
Trcasaries or Sab-Ireunriee. 


22 . Oene»d Administration.—Tb^ if it be a fact Umt the Indian Civil 
Service no longer attracts Englishmen from Englaml and the ^vice is becom¬ 
ing mpidly Irullanteed and may become so comp^cly in a short time, it seems 
annoeeasMy to eontiane a rate of salary for ladians eateriag the service that 
was intended to attmet Snglfiiunea from abroad, and it wmld seem that the 
appropriate scate would be about two-thirds the present smde. 

22 . Qeaeral Ailmlnistration.—In tntare non-official Snb-Begistiais shonld 
not be appoint«i except in a very few tabsllt and district headquarters in which 
the registration work cannot be done by official agency. That all allowaacss 
now classed as ipeeial pay and lampensatory allowan® ether than travelling 
aliowauce be closely sorntinized by doveroment with a view to aBcertainlng 
whether Uie allowance is strictly insiified. 


28 . Adminhtration of dnnice.—^at a eonsiderabte amoni^ of savii® 
might be effected by »!Strietiag tiie nwaber of bolUays ^lowni to Civil Conrts 
to the ^neral holidays allowed for all pnblic officers. Tim Committee ^ also 
of opinion that Civil dndieial officers shonld have vacation in 8eptemb»- 
36 . IndDsWes.—That the gross expenditure ot the Fisheries Department 
should not exceed Bs, 46,Of»; Bcence fees sbonld be raised from Bs. 8 to Bs. 6. 

41. Oivil Works,—That in order to facilitate recourse Iming had to the 
expedient devised by the majority of the Sly committee, in future Qoveraroent 
Engineers Shonld Iw engaged on condition that their services would be subject 
to transfer to District Boards if neceimry. The Consnltlng Architect shonld bo 
absorbed in the general cadre of the Publio Wor^ Department, and 

Buildi&gt Bnach, u a Sajpaiiatendisg Bngiacer, ^ * 
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The abelitioD ot the poit of Aesistaot Consulting Aithrtcot shonltl be 
^naidered on t^he expiiy esiBting contiact* MoniciLalities and dutrtot 

bi^rds shaald be charg^ for seirloeB ol tbe CeafiDUi&g Arcbitect* 

47 . Mueellaittoin.—Pieasme •boiild be contisned by the Local OoTeraaiwt 
on distiiot officers to nse stamps economical^. 

Minoitty Recommondatioiia. 

The fdlloviing is a summary of the fe^mmmdatUim of the mincriiy 
report, the esplaaatiem app^ded to than, togeUter with ike r^ucfUMs.— 

6 B—Lund revenne—Tednetion Be. l.'.OOO. The work of ^ttlement officers 
bus now been SImplitied and they hare also the adrantap of spending two 
months In the biiia eeery year, as regArds Extra Assistant Settlesmnt officers 
the prMt is always actraotiTe to ProeiBcial Seivice lor the tmpcoTement ol their 
Iniute prospects. 

Ths principle o{ idlowanoes for snlstantite appointments is **ab initio” 
wrong. These sUowances mast now be abt^sbed all along the line. 

5*0—>lABd Berenna and 15<Irrigation.—Bedncldon Bs. 19,00,000. The 
amalgamation ol the Uanal Berenas department {Deputy Ooibctors, Zilladaia. 
MnuiduB ami Patwaris, ^.) with ordinary fierentie I^putn^t is a qaation 
which has been drawing the attention of Ooreinment and pnblio for acme time. 
Besides giving relief to the Canal Engineering staS of the extra revenue duties 
which they cannot perform wltbont Mociftcing xtaat men important t^mioal 
work and saving title Zamindar ^blio from douMe exactions and anjianoe, the 
amalgamation proposed will do away with a cossiderale amonot of overlapping 
with unproved effioiency and revenoe. The amalpmation ol these two blanches 
(Uepnty Collects witb TahsiMars, ZUIadar with Qacongos ai^ Kalb tetMildars 
and (Caual with Beveoue Patwaris) and bringing them under the direct control 
of Uolieotocs will efieot a eavtng of no lesa than 39 pr cent, ta both the 
Pepartmentt. 

8, Forest.—Bednctian Bi. 30,<H1,000. Tkis is the rorat wasteful dopart* 
ment ol this province. Instead of bringing in the value of the timber which 
the present pneration hsa inherited from ^t, it is bsing eaten up by the Forest 
Pepartment. We reomnmend that the ntablMiment from top to bottom be 
redact both in number, say, 40 per cent, and in salaries, say, also by 40 per 
i«nt. The lancilut roads, nwt-honses and other amenities for the Forest 
Officers be abolished once for all. Tim sale ol timber ebould be at once placed 
under a board of management on which the Legislative Council should be 
represented. Becent transactions in connection wlUi Talwara (the disposal of 
the forest tunbs to one man) justify the above i^inioa. If really the deport¬ 
ment is reduced to a commercial undertaking, Income would certainly appreciate, 
say 2$ per cent, and expense will go down by, say, 40 per cent,, thus assuring 
tu the Oort, at tim pteteni^scale an excess ol say W lakhs a y^r. 

41, Civil Works Establishment, Tools etc.—Proposed reduction 
Bs. 16,00,000. At present Civil Engineering Work is being done by trained 
exp^s tn three diflereat departments—Local bodies, Pnblio Works Department 
Bniidings and B<mds and irrigation. By |udielo«s amaigcmattoTi ol these three 
activities a considerable saving would be possible. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Buildings and Biwds Md an intermediate position as regards eToeoses 
and strength in .these three aotivttieB. And one nmy assume withe-'r much 
labour that savings to the extsut of expenses in the middle department may 
be e&cted to the extent of fifteen to sixteen lakhs, U amalgamation is not 
accepted, tiih public smd Legidativo Couiudl would at onoe agitate and -vote for 
the complete ahoUtiOB of the Building aad Boadi Brasch, Belldisgi end 
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BDeineeiiiig «ctttJUe« td «>e Branch be at once mide a tranrfenei 

•object and sapUtviaiBg diaxge and ^mtrot Inrthe* trsoBferreo to local bodiea 
H eaily at can.be arranged. 

Travelling Allowance of the province.—Reduction Rs. 18 , 00 , 000 — 
Considerable amonnt of money it now being spent and wasted on tra?elling 
allowance. Mwt of the officers do nnneccssary journeys. Bnles sbonld be so 
leftamed as to tednoe tbe ex penditnre sndei this bead by 40 per cent, 

22 . General Administration (Commissioners and their estab- 

t nit.n«.nt — lt«uno«(«a Ba. 8,tt0,UU0. Itie (Mist of Uommieslonet d(^ mot exist 
in Madras and has been recommend^ lor totel abolition by tome other 
Betnmc&meiit Committees. It sereeB no nsetnl purpose to justify ito existence. 
In Uie present at two Financial Cemmiksitners their appellate work may be 
easily banded owt to tbem and other wink may be deiega^ to and distmbnted 
between the Deputy CummieHioners acd Beveiioe Assistants without in ibe hast 
sacridciug tffiuieuuy on tbe alter of economy. Tbe advice work to Deputy 
tummiseiuneis may be done by tne Membere ana Secretaries of the Oort. 

24 B, Administration of Justice (Law Of&cers)—^Reduction 
Be. Tbe Legal itemembrancer agreed to tne proposal that bfty tboosaud 

rupees ooiitd be idwily cnttaued from toe expenditure. We propmie a luitfaer 
nunctlon of aot^ier nf^ UtmiaaBd rupees. Our rmwona He—firstly, tbe ^y of 
PnbiK Frosecntote abwg wum tbeit uaeeUtng allowHiee was ^nti^raUj 
enuanoed last yen nt^wiuistanding ibe gnmt opposition in the Conomh setmadly, 
tbetB wu BO juBUbMttoa for omng so. Ttaw and other increase sbonld be 
withdrawn ana tUe bMget reducea to origmai estimates of 1921-22. 

24 . Abolition of vacation and shortening of hcdida^ of Civil 
Saboidiuau Uourts.—Beiiucuuu 2,*X),0UU. ibe Ketreucbmeut Uoumlttee bsve 
agreed to reoouiineud tbe abulitiuu ui vacations of bubordiuate courts and tbe 
eboiteoing of holidays, BeancCiun ot aboat 2 lakbs u probable. 

Compensation for dearness of food.—Reduction Rs, 5 , 31 , 000 .— 
The prices nave consioetaidy im^oved and necessity for this aliowanee has 
auappeared. Bflset to this reoommendatioB tiionld be given at once. 

Repairs to civil buiMtngs—^Reductions Rs. 2 , 20,000 

We agree with toe leeoauueiiaattous ot the Dommittee that a saving (d 
20 pe> ueut, could be e&eted on murent estunaies tot tepaire but we go one 
kiep fuMtaei and say that 20 pet c«ut saving all aionna is possible lu ail tbe 
pcndicure iucurteU on repaue. 

Total Communications, i.e„ repairs to roads, etc. Reduction.— 
Ks 6 , 96 , 200 . The heavy sum Be, iS4,8i,uuO it being spent lavuhiy by the Fnbli^ 
Wurke Depatiueat, toadu and biuiaing», on the repair and upkeep of metalhd 
auti onmetallett roami ami u alH> lu^odea expenw^ on ArbociGaUare, Tbe net 
ibbult ot a tediH^ion ot 2 O per cent on tbe principle adopted by tbe Bettencfa- 
loent Committee as mganm uie mpau ot btuldn^ wul be a eavUig of about 
seven lakhs wittmut in tbe limat doing any barm to ttm roads ot me province, 

41. CivU Works Mat^nity Hospital— Reduction 1,76,000, The 
proTiiiae canno t afloid to build suea a ocatiy utstitstion m the present fina&oial 
atringenoy, Ws can as well wait for anotbet two years or so. 

4^. Civil Works~-Qock Towra to King Edward Medical College* 
Lahore, Eoinction 18,000— ibis is an ezttavagmice, which should be 8 top|*d. 

41 . Civil Reserve for Major Works_^Education 50,000. The 

reserve can be mily mdaoed to bait. 
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Civil Reserve for unforeseen requirements. Reduction 20,000, 
avil Worte R^erve for Major Works. Reaction 50.000. 

Grant to Gommnnieattaaa Boanl—Savlnir S.OQ.OOO—A latao r*dnetloit ot 
Rs, 8,00,OfiO bom tbe OommanfeaHoss Board’s grast bu been nnaotsioailj 
agreed to bg tiie Betrenebineat Oommittes. 

24. Administration of Justice—Fay of tiie HosoutaUe Judges. 
Bednetion 60,006—The Taeatfoa of tb« High Court b# redntsd Iqr one mo&tb, 
and the paj of tba Jn^ee Iw ledncsd to old CMof Court untie ae then are no 
■peeial reasons to give enhannwl Ralarfes nn tbe ereatfon nt a High Conrt. 

Police,—Redaction Be. ?,06.000 We are alln to the fa^ that an; dra'tio 
redaetion in tbe beary, ever lacreasing expenditnTe on tbe poH(» may lead to 
iosemuity ; bat idl the same «e are oonrlnoed tiiat 4.8 nf tim tt^ai itreaBth of 
Inspectore may be redoeed. Alw the port of Dennty TnsDeetoTS.QonMal with 
their stag may be abotiabeA Oar reaemu are—(1) In *Ihi offlcere' Una ^are 
are Sab'TnsfKctora, Depnty Snperintendents, and Aisietant Snoerintendeats of 
Police. Work is therefore danlicated and fa tome cbm triplicated withont any 
boneflcial effect to tbe State or the rnbUo. Therefore tA ieait one series of 
offlcere, piefnafaly lasDeetota, tiionM be abolished; (2) Depaty fnspeetoTfrGeneral 
are only Intermedtatea between Inspeotor-Oenenl and Sapsrintendente. Thelf 
poets may be bronght nader rednottm and a Senior Snnerinteadent be appointed 
ae an additional Personal Assistmit to tbe fnspector.Oeneral, (3) Bank and file 
afaonld be atoo reduced »y, by 10 |M!r cent, inelndlna men emidoyed on cere* 
monions works and obtniete dntfA*. The a>dnctlftn will be aboot seven lakhs. 

26. Jail.—BedneUon 1|,00,MO—Wcergence between the Income and 
expenses is appallisf^ Tbe average number of Inmates Is between 14 to 15 
thowind nmle. ^e ineome bndpeted to 6 lakhs, Tbte works out to about t^ 
annas per head inclndfng tlm ineome from gardene and other ernr^s, and 
expenses are Rs. 19.51,600, whieh Is six times per head the fneome. Itm sitna* 
tion is absnrd. Expenses cosld be redneed sav by 20 per nent< and Income 
ooatd easily be increased by 100 per cent., tbns ^acting a earing of 11 lakhs. 

Reduction in the pay of Government Members ft Ministers.— 
Bednctton 48,000—Our recommendation compares faeonrably with the pay of the 
mntotera at otlwv eoBnlTtoa, the pr»elniw cannrt affnid to psy mmre. 

Bxodos to Simla...BedBetion 1.50.000—With the exception of His Excel- 
lency the Qorcm«« all exodns to Simla be stop»v>d. The shifting of offices to 
' Simla n%n*eR waste of money and tim* both to offlcere and the pwbHc. 

■47. ViicpIlatieoiH Ecsrard for langoage—Bedaetton 8,000—When the 
Province was first annexed these allowances may have been necessary hsr 
British offleere! bat tbev eboald be rtnoneil now. 

46, Stationery. Bednctlon 1.84,000.—The Betrenohaent Committee re* 
commend the rednotlon of 1 64 000 statianery vnanlmmieTy. 

31. Edncation. Redaction 2 31 OOO—This s the anticipated earing if 
the r^ommendations of the D, T. are given effect to by Qevt. immediately. 

32, Medici B^untinn Re. 1 20 000.—Tbe saving has been ^eed to by 
tbe InepectoT'Ge^ral of HMpitals. 

S3, Pnblie Health. R^aetion Be. 66 JOO agreed to by tl» Hemi <rf the He^ 

86. Indnstries. Bedoctipn Be. 20 000. The same as to the Majority 
Report. 

84. Agrienltnre.—Bednctlnn Be. 50 800. It Is more to tbe inter^t of tbe 
agtienUnral olamee not to saddle them witii fresh taxation than to grant them 
experimental farms. A reiloctlon of one of tbe farms will not affect serfonely 
the agrioulUire of the prayinee. They have exo^imoe at thoneands of year* at 
their back ; what they require most urgently is a little relaMtfon In taxation. 
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Sub-Divisional and Locsd Allowances—^Reduction Rs. 15,00. 
The ^nciple of allowances is eb initio wrong, they mnst be abolldied at oaoe. 

Assistant Secretary to the Financial Commissloners.~>itejEotloa 
Be. 7,8 (K)l This post may be abnlfahed and work may ba doiM by the yariou 
Sap^tttondpiitP, and tli« more Important by the Chief nr Etenior Snperloteixient 

Officer of Spec^ duty.—'Bednetlon Be. SI 960, Seeping is view the 
deOdt Budget thie enperflomu post may be aboltohed at once. 

Assistant Secretaries to the Punjab Government.—Badnofcwn 
Rt. 9,600. One Assistant Secretary may be rednoed. 

Reoretarles to Punjab Ooreinment.—Redaction Bs, 63,000. It was nneni- 
aumaly prooesed and nnommended by the BetrenehnMPt Committee that tl» 
rednetlon of two out of five Seeretnriei mu feasible. 

Seoretarr. LegMaiive CoaneilBdneation Be. 1 000.i.1%e Seoretary of the 
Legielatlea (tennefl has tesiinud. Sts work may be nnder-taken by the Assn- 
tant Secretary and the Interpreter and the money spent on translation work for 
tbe Oonnoil can be ea«ity sared. 

Connell Seoretaries.—Redaction Bs. 8,0CO. 

9. (BeeistMtion).—I&^aetion Bs. 60 000. Tm mediate effect be siren to 
the rtmommendatiftiu of the Betrenebment Committee by retiring oU men; 
by abolition of plaess wlmre work te email and can be eaallT done by the TahsH 
St^f where income ie lew than the expeneee; and by tbe effinz of time. 

38. 7—Stamp,—BedaoMon Es. 17 SOO. Becommended by the Betreaeh* 
m«nk Committee. 

6. Excise (pay of Distillery Experts).—Redaction Rs, 10 200. Post is not 
a neceisary one and mast be brought under redaction at once: 

Chmtingenoies (cost of samy mar^).—Bednction Bst. 31 000. 60 muA 
expeiua can be easily rrdn^d if effort is made to have them done cheapsi. 
Price* bare dePieeiated all roond. 

Oonehferable rednetfon can be effected in the amonnt shown on lease sad 
■alary allowances, pnrohasa of tents, writing jadgments In rernacalar and thereby 
redaelne the exnenditore on translation, by redaeing the camber of stenograpbeii 
to execntire office, annual reports and many other .waye too innomerable te 
detaiU 

&eat mnoont of aaTlng can also be effected by a careful semti&y and a 
close (dieek of tbe ra^ostrnotioiu of tbe new canals where c^res of rn{^ am 
spent aannally witbont the antuTririoa of the finance eommitt^. 

The Ciril works absorb about a more of rape^ annnaily, and there is con¬ 
siderable scope for economy if we are mtUfied with less laxarions buildiagi 
keeping In rieV the fact that if we spent lavishly it will fail upon the poor 
population cd the proyince in the form of taxation. 
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C. P. Retrenchment GDmmittee 

The Canted Prarinoea Beteanohraent Comiaittaa vi» apiKrinted 
■in Angnsfe 1933. II presented its report in Norember 1933 con* 
taining recommendations relating to all departments of Goveromeot 
aotiTity. The revenne of the provinee in the normal year is 
taken to be about Bs. 488 lakhs and the ezpenditnre about Rs, 658 
lakhs. The Committee proposed to out short expenditure thus i 
by m^nstmant Es. 26 lakhs, by ourtallment of aotiTfttea Es. 6 
lakbs, by savings on establishment oharges Ri. 1,066,000 and 
other savings Bs. 876,000. The contribution to the famine fond 
is to ba redneed by Es. 9 laUu in the ourrent year and by Ea. 6 
lakbs in tihe normal budget and the finanoing of development 
prodeots by loans instead of from government revenue Is expected 
to save an expenditure of about Es. 20 lakbs. Curtailment in 
the activities of the Pablio Works Department recommended by 
the Committee is expected to efifeot a saving of lU. 5 lakbs. The 
savings on establishment and other charges refer to some striking 
suggestions of the Committee. The Committee neominand that 
the AlModia Services should be confined to the rerauitmentof 
Europeans in England, Indians, as far as possible, being recruited 
on a provincial basis. The post of the President of the Legislative 
Council should be made honorary, subject to the provision of an 
honorarium not exceeding Es. 10,000 per annum, if necessity arises. 
The beads of Departments should be madel Secretaries to Govern* 
ment, thereby saving tbs cost of separate office establiebment in 
the Secretariat. The posts of Bavenua Secretary and Under-Sesre* 
tery in the Revenue Dep^tment are to be abolish^ and in the 
place of the existing five Divisional Commimioners, two Finaneid 
Commdssioners we to be appointed wbo should work as the bead 
of the Eevenoe and IKstrict Administrative Department and M 
SeeretariM to Government in that Department. With rogwd to 
District administration the recommendations of the Committee 
contemplate the elimination of the Sub-Divisional Officer and the 
delegation to the Tabsildav of most of the imwers now exercised 
by the Sub-Divisional Officer, reduction in the pay-scale of the 
Provinoiai Executive Service, and a decrease in the numl^r of 
districts by six and the * abolitioo of four Tabsils. With regard 
to the Fmnst Admiaistration, the Poet of Chief Conservator of 

30—1 
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Fofosfo fs to bo abolished and fcbe administraHve eontoo! of the 
Forest Department ie to be vested in the Development Commii. 
aioner. Id tbs Jodloial DeiMurtmant the dietinetion between 
Manaiffs and Sabordinato Judges is to be abolished and powers 
are to be eonferred on membere the joint o^ra aiHMrding to 
their experienoe. The Committee recommend that the Provincial 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service, Judicial branch, should be 
reduced, two posts of High Court Judges and four imsts of Dlstriet 
and Sessions Judges being reserved lor the Indian Civil Service, 
the ^maining posts to be provincialised. Tbe loepeotcff-Qeneral 
of Civil Hospitals should also discharge the duties of the Director 
of Public Health, the latter being given a Deputy for health work, 
Tbe Committee recommend the abolition of the post of Director 
of Agriculture and suggest that the Development Commiuiooet 
ehould take over tbe administrative charge of the department and 
work as Secretary to Government in the Agricultural and other 
department under him. The administrative control of tbe Co-op^ 
raMve department and the Industries department Is to vest in the 
Development (^nummioner and tbe departments are to be com* 
pietely provincialised. It is also reported that two members of tbe 
Committee, Messrs. Slocook (President) and Dixit have suggested 
that the Indian Executive CouncilTorsblp should be aholiehed and 
that one of the Ministere might be appointed as Executive 
Councillor. The Inspector-General of Police and tbe Inepeettff* 
General of Prisons are to work as Secretaries to Govenjment, 
and the latter is to get ordinary grade pay supptemested hv a 
duty allowance. There is a suggestion to reduce the number of Police 
lospectoie by 26, The Committee propose to transfer tbe inspection 
of elementary verawsular schools to local bodies and to abolish 
the posts of Deputy Inspectors and they recommend to reduce 
the educ^ional granto to local bodies to a sum not exceeding 
one half of their expenditure on education. The Committee 
also recommend that the Indian Educational Service ehouM 
be completely provincialised. There are other recommendations 
relating to the reduction of staff of the P. W. D., in the 
expenditure under stationery, and in the several allowances given 
to officers. The total amount of retrenchment propped by the 
Committee is approsmately Rs. 84 lakbe and the reduction of 
Ks. 60 lakhs is to be immediately given effect to. The President 
propcBod to increase the salary of tbe Governor of tbe Provimw 
so that it may be raised **to an equality with that of the Governors 
of other Provinces"! 
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ANNUAL BEPORT OP THE 

Indian Railways Administration 

Tbe Bubjeet of Indian Bailwaj^B, next fo tbe great military 
burden of India, baa for some time paat been greatly exerohing tbe 
IndiaQ mind. The Adrainietratloo ^port of the Working of Bailwsya 
in India during tbe year 1921-22 was issued on tbe 12tb January 
1923 with a reteospeet of tbe fioanoial diffimilties experienced daring 
the iMt few years as a insult of tbe irregolar anni^ aliotinents for 
expenditure. This feature was forcibly remarked upon in the Acwortb 
Committee’s report* and during tbe period under review gave place to 
an important change in the complete separation of tbe Railways Budget 
from tbe general budget of tbe country and tbe emancipation of %il- 
way mana^ment from tbe control of the Finance Dej^ment of tbe 
Gtovernment of India. Tbe Rmlway Finance Committee,* however, 
recommended that tbe question of complete sedation should be 
re-examined tbree years hence when it was hoped that conditions 
would be more normal and fioaneial equilibrium re-eetablisbed. The 
Railway Knanee Cbmmittee at the lome time r«!ommeoded a five 
years programme of Bs. ISO croree and the Legislatrve Assembly 
Booepted this recommendation. Tbe Report states: " By this 
arrangement tlw railway wlministration ba« been placed Uft tbe first 
time in a position to plan ahead and carry out tbefr schemes of 
{mprovement with full assurances of finanoiai support. Tbe difficulty 
is regard to fluctuating budgets and evils of the extern of lapses 
was thus sucoessfully surmounted so far as the capital is ooneerned 
but the roma diffieolty still lemains in reti^ of revenue i^newaU. 
Measures have been initiated wbiob will, it is hoped, provide a 
solution and it may confidently be hoped that we are now within 
measurable distance of surmounting this last great difficulty in our 
rdlway financial arrangements” 

Fimanoul RgyiBW 

After this financial survey the report states that tbe total capital 
expenditure incurred on oonstruotion of all railways op to Slat 
March 1922 amounted to Be. €66'06 eroies of wbidi Bs. fi06T2 
crores repiesentiid outlay charged to funds raised by tbe State. The 
outlay both under worte and R)l]ii^ stcmk fell short of that incurred 
daring the previous year sad this was due, it is stated, not to any 
deliberate slackening of the effort to recuperate but to tbe fact that 
tbe grant allotted was 23 crorea against 25l in tbe pravitms year. 


* tsee i. A, B. rJ22, Itepoit Section, 
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The total groM earolnge amoanted to about £s. 92*89 orores^ the 
BbsTa of tbo' Imperial GoverDoeDt in this being Ba. 81'87 cmraa. 
Pajmente on acoount of working expenses amounted to Re. 65‘67 
orores. The net receipts were therefore sixteen crores, representing a 
return of Rs. 2-75 per cent on the total capital. Against this retum 
various liabilities associated with borrowed capital and otherwise 
are taken into ausount. Traffic leceipto from Government railways 
alone were eighty-one crores sixty-nine thousand and odd. The 
GtorernineDt share of the surplus from su^dised r^ways was 
twenty four lakba and odd. Tbusj while the total receipts were 
eighty-one crores ninety-four lakhs and c^d, the total abaree inolud* 
log working expenses, sinking funds, etc. came to ninety-one crores 
twenty-one lakhs thirty-one thousand and odd. The net lose was 
therefore nitra crores twenty-seven lakhs thirty-thousand and five- 
hundred and one rupees. Thus, for the first time since 1900 rail¬ 
ways bad fallen from the stotos of an importoct sounse of revenue 
to the country and were responsible for the addition of a very heavy 
amount to the annual liabiHty of government, but this was only a 
temporary ph»e similar to what was happening in every other part 
of the world. 

Tag N. W. Eaii-way« 

The North Western Bailway administration, says the report, 
“has the unenviable distinction of having contributed the largest 
individual amounts to the aggregate Government loss, and in assigning 
resMm for this it is impcwtant to remember that it is this Una aione 
which baa to carry the burden of strateglo lines covering a distance 
of one thousand raven hundred and wventy-fonr miles, but the 
proposal to put sU railways now classified as strategio as military 
liabliity is in any rase unjustifiable and the weight of argument 
seems decidedly in favour of the existing procedure.” 

The Eabnings. 

As reganl earnings which amounted to Bs. 81*87 crons, the 
report states that the year was favouroble for internal trade but 
conditions vrere against the development of external transactions on 
wbieh railways depended to a great extent fw* their long-load traffic 
The Dumber of passengers by firs^ second, and Intermediate oTaraei 
have declined compared with the previous year, while that hy th< 
third class shows small increrae. In spite of fall in numbers tb« 
earnings from the Srot two olasses, says the roport, have risen whih 
the yield from the intermediate and third classes has fallen comparst 
with the previous year. From the figures it appears that the earning 
from third class passengers amounted to twenty-eight crores forty on 
lakhs eigbty>toree tbouraod, that from ioter-olass amounted to ou 
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wore seventy lakbs eighty thoasand, that from second class to 2 
erores twenty-nine lakhe sixty three thousand^ while income from fires 
class was only one wore thirty-eight lakhs and forty seven thousand. 

During the year under review there were strikes of more or 
less serious nature 00 five railway lines, namely, the Assam 
Bengal Railway, the East Indian Railway (on two occasions) the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, the Rohilkand and Kumaon 
Railway and, in B. B. and C. I. Railway. From the evidence 
collected regarding the .Aseam Bengal. Railway strikes,* which 
were the most important strikes, the causes appeared to have 
bean on^r remotely, if at all, eonneoted with any actual grievances 
of the staff against the administration. The Government had 
now under oonaidemtioo measures providing a medinm for impartial 
consideration of the grievaneee of the staff and it is hoped that 
these and the pressure of public opinion may conduce to discourage 
the increasing tendency to ^is form of agitation wbieh has formed 
such an unwelcome feature in the previous year’s record. 

One long chapter is devoted to rehabilitation and development 
and herein are retarded the progress that is being made in severM 
railways, the main object being to complete lines which have been 
partially consriucted. ‘ 

The total numl^r of per^ins who lost their lives as a rwult of 
accidents showed an Increase from 3016 in the previous year to 3121 
in the yew under review. Most of the {ataliries were due mainly to 
rush or neeliS^ut action of persona killed, only 227 having lost their 
lives as the result of ojrcamstaaces beyond their control. The 
number oi serious aceidenta to trains was 539 against 469 in the 
previous year. A serious feature is the oocurrenoe of a Dumber of 
acddenta due to deliberate train-wracking the perpetrators of wbieh 
were not discovered. 

Goods Traffic—Compared with the previous year the tonnage 
lifted in the year showed a deweara of over 1 million tons, but tbs 
earnings went op by Rs. ll erores. This apparent anomaly, is 
explained by a fall in the quantity of commodities ^rried at cheap 
rates, prinoipMIy coal, aMompaaied by increases in Mime of the better 
paying commodities. Orber contributory causes were the iooreasa 
of rates for coal carried for use by the public and the witlulrawal 
of eonceesion rates fu some cases. The combined effect of these factors 
has been to increase the earnings in spite of a fail in tonnage lifted. 

Expends.—There was a further rise io the working expenws 
of railways in the year. The extent of tbe rise io recent years will 
gathered from the percentages of expenses to earnings given l^low. 


* ger a fell wcoast of this, see 1. a. B. Vol. I. 
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Annual kepori of the 


Year. 

1913-14 

s »• 

•a* 

Percente^e of expmises 
to gross earnings of 
a!l railways. 

... 51*79 

1914-16 


•as 

... 54*19 

1916-16 


• sa 

... 50*91 

1916-17 


••« 

... 47‘26 

191748 

•a* 

••a 

... 45-72 

191849 

■ a* 


... 48*46 

1919-20 


• «« 

... 66*81 

1920-21 

• as 

•*a 

... 65*54 

1921-22 

• aa 

•*• 

... 76*22 


In the year immediately before the war the expenses were in the 
neighbourhood of B 2 per cent, of escninga. while they have now 
reached 76 per cent., the increase over last year’s proportion being no 
kea than 10'68 per eent. This rise in the cost of working railways is 
not peculiar to India, bat is nevertbelMs a matter of particular 
scriousnesB in this emintry where many lines were being worked on a 
narrow margin of profit even before this feature became so apparent. 

Staff.—^The total number of railway employees at the close of 
the year 1921-22 was 764,478 of which 6,868 were Europeans, 
11,831 ADglo-Indians and 736,789 Indians, In view of the present 
demand for the more extended employment of Indians in the railway 
services, it is of Interest to note that in the last ten years the 
numtor (rf Enropeane employed has fallen from 7,850 to 6,858 and 
the nnmber of Indiana baa risen by nearly 165.000. Oaring the war, 
the number of Europeans deere^ed in 191S-19 to 6,702, a fall of 
about 1 , 200 , and of toasc only about 260 appear to have rei<med in 
1919-20 Imt the number has again shown a decrease. 

Past Results -In conclading this brief review of the financial 
position of railways in India, in 1921-22, the official Record says t “it is 
perhaps permissible, In view of the unfavourable result disolosed, to 
make some referenee to the honourable position held by railways in 
the past amongst the prineipal sourca of India’s revenue. In the 
last 22 years, tha net gain to Government from the working of 
luilways has aggregated nearly 108 crorM of mpees after paying all 
interest charges and In ^veral cues contriburing liberally towards 
the extinotioo of (^pit^ liability by payment of imnulties. The 
fact that railways have demonstrated in the past in this very practi¬ 
cal manner their capacity to add to the country’s revenue should 
suffice as an ample assurance that the temporary set-back in 1921-22 
is not due to any inherent cause, and that the old traditions will be 
Tasnmed when trade and internal prosperity have recovered from the 
discH^nisatiOB which has followed is the wake of the 






REPORT OF THE 

Railway Industries Committee 

The (oilowtDg is the vepoit oi the Coimnittee of Members 
of the Indian Legislature appointed to consider what steps 
should be taken by the Government of India to encourage the 
establishment of tlm necessary indii^ms ao that as targe an 
amount as possible of the Rs. 150 cior^ proposed to be wt 
aside for the rehabilitation of the railways during the next Hve 
years be spent in India, and further, to advise the Government 
of India in regard to the revision of the Indian Stores Rules. 
(See p. 515), The Report wluch was issued in April 1923 says:— 

In pnrsusnoe of a Resolution passed by tbs Legielatirs Assembly 
on tbs 13th Septeral^r 1921, a Committee was appointed to oon- 
sider oectsin msttore wising from tbs repmrt of tbs Railway Com* 
mittee, 1921, namely 

(1) the separation of railway from general finance; and 

(2) the reqoirements of t^lwsy in regard to eapitol expend!* 
tore during the next ten years. 

Wirh regard to ita second term of reference, that Committee 
recommended that lands to the extent of Bs 150 erores should be 
devoted to railway <»pital parimses daring the next five yean. On 
the 2Dd March 1922 the Legislative Assembly passed a Resolution 
in the following terms :— 

'‘This As^mbly recommends to the Gtovenunr'General in Counofl 
that a Committee consisting oi Members of the Indism Legislature 
be appointed to consider and report at an early date as to what 
steps sbonld be taken by tbe Cbvenimeot of India to eneoorage the 
establishment of the neoessary iodo^riei^ so that as large ao mnount 
as possible of the Bs. 150 erores propped to be set aside for the 
rehabilitatioQ of the railways during the next five years be spent 
in India, and farther to advise the Government of India in regard 
to the revision of the lodisn Stores Rules.” 

2 We must first apologise for tbe delay in submitting our 
report. Two preliminwy meetinc^ of the Committee were held in 
Much last and it was hoped that wa should be able to formulate 
our coDclusioBs at a final meeting in the end of Jane; At that 
time, however, it seemed probable that tbe Fistml Commission's 
Report would shortly be publisbed, and since it was likely th^ that 
report would have considerable bearing on the problem with which 
wa wore confronted, our Chairman decided to await the publlcatfon 
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o{ tbftti report before sammoniog a furtbar meetisg of the committee' 
The Report of the Fiseal CSommiBgion, tbongh it reported io the 
begioniog of Jalg, wss not made available to the pablie aotil the 
end of September and It wae only in the beginning of Pebraa^ that 
the final meeting of the Committee held. Ae will be shown below, 
however, the delay was not without its advantages, 

3 , Oar terms of reference limit the field of oar enqoiry to 
those industrira which are r^aired to supply the needs of Indian 
railways, and we mav say at the outset that we do not propose to 
re-traverse the gronod covered by the report of the Indian Indastrial 
Comraisntm. We propose to (»nfliie onnelves to the industries 
covered by the terms of our reference, and to consider in wbat we; 
Government can best encourage the development of those industries. 
The most prominent ezamptas of such industries are the mana* 
laotore of railway wagons and locomotives, for we are advised that 
in the next five years railways are likely to spend on wagons and 
loeomotivM some 70 mtirra of rupees. Thera are, of course, other 
materials required by the railways and we have also kept these in 
mind. But the main difficult of the problem lies in industries 
of the former type, tlmt is, io industries which involve fabrication and 
the employment of large bodies of skilled workmen. The problem 
before us is to soma extent sim^fied by the fact, in the ease of the 
Stato>mansged railways the (^vernment of India are in a position 
diteetly to control the purch^e of their requirements, and we 
understand that satisfactt^ sources cd supply existing in the eountry 
an always brought to the notite of the Company-worked Hues. 

4. The fact that a targe portion of the requirements of Indian 
railways consists of purehMes made by a Government department 
oonstitutes the reason for the second of our terms of referenoa. 
In the words of a ReBoIntfon, dated the 5th December 1919, by 
wkidi the recent Stores {^arahasa Committee was oonstitutad, “ the 
most obvious and direct form of assistance which the Gtovernment 
of India can give to the industries of the country is by tbs pnrebate 
of snppiies required for the publm services, n> far as ^silde, in 
the «>antry itself.” We have accordingly subjected to further detailed 
examination the re^draftof the Stores Purchase Rules which is now 
under eonsideratioD. Oar racommendations regarding the form which 
these rales should take are contained in a latter paragraph. 

6 . Before we proceed to make any recommendation with re¬ 
gard to the first of our terms of rafereoce, we propose to r^ount 
briefly the steps which have been taken by the Government of India 
with the object of eneoDraging the manufacture of railway r^uire- 
masts in India. In the matter of raiis, an agreement was concluded 
with an Iron and Stral Company in India that Gtovernment would 
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taka 20 , 0 (K) font of railt every year for a period of yeaw al a price 
equal to the price of imported raUs 0 . u f, Caloutta, At Mgard* 
Bteel plateti Goverament in agreement with the eane ooinpai>y 
guaranteed to find a market for 10.000 tons a year for ten years at 
a price equal to that of imported steel plates 0 . i- f. Calcutta, pro¬ 
vided tba^ the first • 10.000 tone were supplied within three yeara 
of the date of commencemant of (be agreement. The company, 
however, owing to oiresmataaces beyond its oootroi, failed to 
produce plates within the specified period. As regards wsgoosi 
the Government of India published a eotamunfqae on the 1 st 
March 1918 announoing that they would guarantee to purchase in 
India 2,600 broad gauge and 500 metre or narrow gauge wagons 
annually for ten yeara provided that the price was not higher than 
the price at whieb wagons could be Imported. In the matter 
of locomotives again the Government of India published a 
rammunique oo the 1st October 1921, in whieb they undertook 
to invite tenders annually in India for all the railway locomotive 
engloes and locomotive boilers required by them during the twelve 
years commaneiog with 1923. Among the eonditious published 
In this communique it was stated that tenders in India to be 
suctwBsful must quote prices ‘‘ not unfavourable ” as compared 
> with the price of tbe imported article and that tenderers must satisfy 
Government that an appreciable part of the manufacturiiig process 
would he performed In India, It was added that firms receiving 
orders in India would be expected to provide facilities for the 
training of Indians In their works. 

6 . It will he seen that the Government of India have already 
adopted, with success in mie case, the method of eneoitreging a new 
industry by gnaranteeing orders, and tbe preliminary conclusion of 
our Ckimmittee was that this method offered the moat hopeful 
solution of the problem put to us. It is a method which baa the 
saootion of precedent. SolgMt to certain safeguards, it has been 
approved not only by tbe Indian Industrial Commission, hut alio by 
the Stores Purchase Committee, and tbe language of psregrapb 288 
of their Report indicates that the Fiscal Commission regarded tbit 
method as a legitimate method of encouraging the development of 
those industries with which we are concerned. Obviously, the 
method must be applied with discretion. The Stores Furehase 
Committee has pointed out that, if too liberal use be made of it, it 
may tie the hands of Government and may tend to disconrage 
(mmpetition. It is also clear that, if the method be adopted 
it will be necessary to make reasonable conditions as to price, 
quality and delivery. The two latter points need not cause diffi- 
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ealtr, for «o wnome fbat tiio sow Stores Xtepartment win be aUe to 
make sQoh arraitgeiQBBto, as will enatiTe tbe mamtensiiee of a proper 
staodaid of quality aod the reqalaite rate of delivery. It is when we 
get to the qoestioQ of price that the real diffieolties begin to emerge, 

7. 1b coDsidering the qoestioQ of price, -we have to place io 
the scale against the deeirability of developing Indian indostriss 
the need for strict economy, in order that the sum which ba> been 
earmarked for the rebabilitatton of the railways may be ntilizAd 
to tto best advaotage, and the (^inal en^estion of - the lato Sic 
VithaMas Thuikersay, wbc^ loss we greatly dep^e and whose 
views are entitled to pecnliar weight, since be was the mover of 
the Beeolation in punuance of which our Committee was appointed, 
was that the goaraDteed price sbonld be the e. t. / price of the im* 
ported article irf aimilar qa^ity plus import duty, lo tins etmoec' 
tioD, we quote tu tstemo Rule 10 ol the existing Stor^ Parchase 
liutes 

*1d all cnees in which the selection of sonrce of sopply depends 
opon comparucm cd pricM, the pRxedtm to be adopt^ for each a 
comparison is as follows 

(t) A reference should be made to Home prices as shown in 
the Bate Lists, and freight sboold be added at the lowest rates paid 
by the India Office, tt^etber with ISa, 4d. per j&lOO for interests. 
Ss. 2d. per £100 for inaoranee, and 3d. par ton for ftoigbt 
brokerage. 

(W) In oases of important contracts, the prices roliog in the 
English market should be ascertained by telegraphic reference to 
the Direotor-Genersl of atora^ 

<m) In eases where the necessary infonnatuHt as to Home prices 
18 not available from tbe Bate Lists, the purchase in India shall be 
subiect to the condition that the price is not nofavonrable. 

(ip) In order to arrive at the market value at ao Indian port 

• » j ertiole imported from England the following ebaiges shall he 
included :— 


(a) Landing, wharfagsi and port charges as shown in the 


oaie 


Lists 

toriff to to applieaWe to 

w 5«e«tioo. to be calculated on its emt jduj the additionJ 
charges mentioned In the earKer part of this rule. 

trnftnrm Carriage to and from port or place of msno- 

factute. as the ease may be slwU ba taken into^iiBl« 

Tha^k«r!lS^ Men that the soggesHwi made, by Sr Vithaldss 

lhackowey is m occordanee with a principle already recognised in 
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the Stores Parohase Pules, and if the principle of guaranteeing 
orders is accepted as a legitimate means of encouragiDg iodostries 
in India, we bave no hesitation in recommending that the price 
shooid as a general rnk be fizM) in ai^rdatiee with the above rule. 
We need only add two remarks. If the recommendation in para¬ 
graph 285 of the Fiscal Commission’s is accepted, it will be 

nnnMessary to make any allowance for customs duty and if the 
guarantee extends over a long period, tj;ie price should of coarse be 
fixed on a eliding scale vaiying with the variations of the price of 
the imported article. The details of this proposal will be a matter 
for arrangement in eaob particular case. 

8 . So far the matter seems clear enough but unfortunately 
the above proposal oacites os only a certain way In the direction 
indicated by our terms of reference and at tbie stage it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between these industries which involve 
fabrication and the employment of large bodies trf skilled labour 
and other Industries of a lass complex kind, As examples of the 
loroMt class we may instanim the manulaoture of wagons and 
locomotives ; and as examples of the latter clasB we may cite tbs 
manufacture of fencing wire, permanent-way material and structural 
steel. As regards the latter class we see no difSouIty in applying 
the principle embodied in Rule 10 of the existing Stores Rules. F, 
o. b. prices in Bogland can always be obtained either from the 
Direotor-Geoeral of Stores or from the trade papers, and we see no 
reason why the metb<^ of guaranteeing orders 00 the lines explain¬ 
ed in the preceeding paragraph should sot prove effective in the 
case 0 ! these industries. But it is different with industries of the 
former class. We do not stop to point oat the difiicalfieF of price 
comparison, for there are other difficoldes of a more serious nature. 
Tne prineipal difficulty is that deasribed in paragraph €5 of the 
Report of the Fiscal Commission. Industries of this kind require a 
considerable period for tbeic developmenL Large capital expendi¬ 
ture la required for plant, equipment services and the like, and a 
eonsideratde time most elapse 1^tween the inception of the undtr- 
taking and the beginning of setoal manufacture. In India, 
moreover, the supply of skilled labour for this class is limited.^ It 
i * extremely ea^jenrive to import all the skilled labour required, 
and much time and money must be spent in collecting and training 
the neceraary skillwi operatives. During the initi^ stage of 
development the out-turn must be small and uncertain and manu- 
fstotaring costs must be much higher than those of old eetabUshed 
works abroad. In fact, Indaatries newly started in India for the 
manufacture of railway material of a labrjisated nature cannot in the 
initial at^e compete without assistauce against established 
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indoatries abroad. This difficalty i'b inhereat in the problem and 
Biuat always be serioua; but at the proBent time it is especially 
Boriotis. It is well hnown that, owing to general trade deprasaioD, 
cianufactarers abroad especially io the United Kiifgdmo, are fight¬ 
ing with their becks to the wall in order to keep tbeir works open 
and their men emtJoyed, and they are quoting prices which, in soma 
eases at any rate, we believe to be below the commercial cost of 
produotioD. In any case they are qiiotiog prices^ with which firms 
in India cannot poieibly compete. As a ca«e in point, we refer to 
the tender for 3,133 railway wagons of different types recently 
called for by the Baiiway Board. We have been iofomed that 
in all 44 tenders were received from wagon mannfacturers in India, 
England, Belgiom, Germany, America, Canada, France and Holland. 
The tendons from British manufacturers were by far the lowest, 
and in the case of the moat important type of wagon, the lowest 
satisfactory Indian tender was 50 per cent, higher than the lowest 
English tender, even with the addition to that tender of c. i. f, 
charges and enstoms duty. It would have cost the Indian taxpayer 
approximately half a erora of rupees If the lowest satisfactory Indian 
tenders for these 3,133 wagons had been accepted instead, of the 
lowest satisfactory tenders from abroad, and tbe case aiao affonia 
a good illustration of the inherent difficulty inferred to above. 
Tbe British firm which obtained the bulk of the order has an 
authorized capital of tmarly £11 million sterling, and is a combina¬ 
tion of numerous old-ostebUshed engineering coneerni which 
between them manufacture almost every part of a wagon from the 
initial pfg-iron to the final point. It is doubtful whether au Indian 
concern can for many years to oome compete against so powerful a 
concern without a very large meastti^ of assistance from Government. 
At any rate, it la eartain that it cannot do so in tbe early stages of 
its existence. Thus we are driven to the cnnclii«io 2 i that a guarantee 
nf oniers at a price fixed In accordance with Rule 10 of tbe Stores 
Purchase Rules will not by Itself suffise to encourage industriee 
which produce railway material of a fabricated nature, such as 
wagntis and locomotives. 

*J. It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we 
must await the Fiscal Commission’s Report before submitting oar 
own report. For we see no escape from the conclusion that the 

industries which we are now discussiug, if they are lo be developed_ 

or rather kept alive—in India, must temporarily got some form of 
protection or assistance from Government, Id other words, we 
find onrselves faced with a particular example of tbe general problem 
referred to the Fiscal Commission for examination. Nor, though 
wo are now in possetsioB of the Fiscal Commisslpo’s Report, do 
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wa teal able k> do mold tbao state tbe above coocIueioq I We do 
not tbifik that an? aseful purpose would be served by our goingr on 
to examiue tbe Xurther questioa whether special measures sbouid be 
tskeo to develop these industries, as, for iDstaDce, by guaranteeiug 
tbeu orders at a price at wbicb they can work even though that 
price may exceed the price admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores 
Rules.* Even if we assume, for the purpose of argument, that the 
decision on the main question raised by the Fiscal Commiteion^t 
Report is in favour of a policy of diEcriminating protectiou, we are 
no nearer a solution of our own particular problem, Our difficulty 
is that in our view it is impoastble to take the case of the industries 
with which we are now concerned iu IsoUtioii and separately 
from the steel industry ae a whole. It might be held that 
these industries, aro based on the steel industry, and that the 
existence of a healthy steel industry is a condition precedent to the 
establishment in India of the manufacture of wagons and locomotives 
on really sound and hralthy lines. At present, we are informed that 
tbe 0rms now building wagons In India are dependent os imported 
steel to the extent of tiO per cent of their requirements. Eow the 
Fiscal Commission has recommended that, jf a Tariff Board ie 
established, one of tbe first subgeets remitted to it enquiry should 
be tbe questioo whether protection should be extended to tbe 
manufacture of steel in ludia, aod we canhot dieguiaa from ourselves 
the fact thatj_at first at any rate there may be between the steel 
industry and~tha wagon industry that confiict of interest which is 
referred to in paragraph 99 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, If 
we astume, for instance, for the purpose of argument, that it is 
decided as the result of an investigation by a Tariff Board to impose 
a high protective on imported steel or certain classes of imported 
tree!, it is obvious that such a decision may for sometime react very 
utifavouiably on all industries wfaioh_Dse steel. Tbe only recommen¬ 
dation, therefore, whiefa we oao make ia that if a Tariff Board is 
constituted, and If the question whether .protection should be 
extended to tbe steel industry is remitted to that Board for exa* 
minatlon. It should be instructed also to investigate tbe wagon, 
locomotive and similsT indostries, to consider the bearing on such 
industriee of any proposals It may make In respect of steel and to 
make such raoommeodations as it thinks fit in regard to these 
Industriee. 

10 Tbs second of tbe terms of our refsrence requires us to 
advise the Government of India in regard to tbe revision of the 
Rules for tbe Supply of Articles for the Public Service. These 
rules are made by the Secretary of State in Council, wb<»e iKtntrol 
is required by the rul$ governing the expenditure powers of tbs 
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Gov 9 rDiD 8 Qt of lodisi published io the GoTOrninent of lodie^s 
ReaoIotioD No. 1448. E, A., dated 29feb September 1922. The 
rule io quest ioo runs as fedlows :— 

The preTtone moetiou of the SeoretarF of State is neces- 
eary :— 

(6) To any expeoditaro cm the purchase of impoHed stores or 
stationery, otbuwise than in acoordauce with such rules as may be 
mads in this behalf by the Secretary of State in Council.” 

One of the terms of reference to the Stores Furabsse Committee 
was to consider what modifications In the existing Stores Purebase 
Rules would be neceisltated by the scheme which they recommended. 
The Stores Purchase Committee recommended certain alterations 
in the rules which were oontldered by the Government of India. 
A revised draft of the rules was circulated by the Govern-' 
meat of India to Ijoeal Governments for aploion in March 1921, 
and it is the revi^d draft which the present Committee has to 
consider. 

11, ‘We attach to this report a copy of the rules oinmlated to 
Local Government. We do not think it uecessu'y to explain 
in detail the alterations which we propose. Generally speaking 
they are Intended to give greater discretion to purchasing officers 
in Indie, particularly to the Chief Controller oi Stores and to 
relax the somewhat meticulons control reserved by the draft rules, 
in the form in which they were circulated to Local Governmente 
to the Secretary of State for India. We recommend that the 
Secretary d State in Council be requested to sanction the rules io 
the form in which we have revised them. Under the Devolution 
Rules the purchase of stores required by Local Gkivemments in 
Governors’ Provinces is a provincial subject, subjecr, in the case of 
imported stores, to soch rules as may be framed by the Secretary 
oi State in Coutioil, The form of this rule uppears to be primarily 
a matter for cousideration in consultation with the Local Govero- 
meote concerned, and we have not thought It necessary to consider 
this rule in detail. 


C. A. INNES 

CLEMENT D.M, BINDLEY 
*lalubhai samaldas 


A. C. CHATTEEJEE 
*B. S. KAMAT 
*RAM SARAN DAS 
♦CAMPBELL RHODES 


t 1 is the joint note by the Hon’ble Mr. 

Lalubhei SamaWia theHon'ble Rat Bahadur Lain Ramsatao 
Das and Mr. B. S. Kamt^, M, L A. 
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While we are ia full agreement with the view expressed In the 
report that “there is no escape from the conclusion that the Indus- 
triee which we are dlscassing, if the; are to be dereloped—or rather 
kept sUre—in India most temporarily get some form of protection 
or assistance from Gkrrerntnen^*, we think that our eolleagacs are 
not foiiowing this proposition to its logical tmoolnsion when the; 
say that the only rccommcDdation they can make Is to refer tfaU 
subject to a Tariff Board if sneh a Board is created and if the 
question cd granting protection to the steel industry is referred to 
them. We feel that this provisional recommendation does sot go 
far towards solettig the problem row before us. We think that the 
time has now arrived when Government should make a declaration 
ill favour of granting protection to the iron and steel industries as 
basic industries and that they should appoint a Tariff Board to find 
out the methods and extent of protection that should be extended 
to these industries. 

2. Ill case Oovernmentt for some reason or other, decide 
not to taka any action in this direction, for some ^me to come we 
are of opinion that a committee similar to a Tariff Board should 
be specially appointed to examine, quite apart from other tariff 
pi'oblems, the question of the steel industry and to advise as to 
what form of a!>sist.HUce or speoial me^orea tn addition to what is 
contemplated In Bala 10 of the Stores Purchase Rules should he 
extended to keep alive the railway wagon industry. While we 
realise that ordinarily in the interest of the taxpayer it ia the best 
policy to buy in the cheapest market, we eannot overlook the fact 
that in the tong ran the taxpayer and the country will be a loser if 
the existing Indian entorpriee in wegon building is idlowed to 
be killed by foreign competition for went of encouragement or 
some saeriffos of economy, especially when we have now en 
opportunity of spending no less than Rs. *IQ crores on railway 
mateHals. 

3. Another question which srems to us to require careful 
investigation at the hands of a special committee such as we euggest 
la whether, and, if so, how far the pi^sent quotations for i%Uway 
wagons from British firms are Imlow their rast of production. As 
Government have undertaken to invite tenders for their railway 
requirements for ten years, it ie necessary to find out all the possible 
reasons why quotations are so low. If this enquiry shows that the 
British tenders represent dumping prices, we are of opinion that in 
the interest of the Indian industry Government should consider 
the desirability of taking anti-dumping measures ac outlined by the 
Fiscal Coramiwion in paregrapbs 138 and 139 of their report. We 
do not think that the problem of railway industries can bo solved 
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it tbs queatioQ of some iorm ot assistaDoe bt protection for them ia 

delayed. . 

LALUBHAI SAM ALDAS, EAM SARAN DAS, B. S. KAMAT. 
N<^ by Sir Campbell Rbodee, .C.B.E., M.L.A< 

e 

Whilst in general agreement with my oolleagnes^ I consider that 
the ooooeotratiOQ of India’s stores parobases in any one centra, bow* 
ever capable, is saloolatad to lead botb to eztraraganee at tbe centre 
and {Kkssibly to ondesirable davetopmente at tbe perimeter, a pbiot ei| ' 
vhiob, I am aware, the - commercial community is not nnanimoiu. My 
ebiei objeotlon, boweTer, to. tbe Stores Pnrobase Rules is c'entred in 
rule 3, which appears to armgate. to the Stores Department in 
London an authority inooneistent.with India’s freedom of action in 
the-matter of purchases for her own rsquirementsi I see no reason 
why'the Chief Controller of Stoms should be restrained from 
purchasing In India from tbe Indian or European importer, whether 
such importer is acting as a msrobsot or as a manufacturer’s agent, 
provided, of course, that the price is no greater , and that tbe other 
conditsobs are not unfairoarable.' Tbe establishment of commercial 
undertakings in this country should 1 m encouraged. They con* 
tribute to the geneial revenueB of tbe country, and if the largest^ 
Individual purchaser, viz, tbe Government itself, does not buy from 
them, the ipcidanee of tfaeir oyerbead eharges must necessarily be 
higher, to the detriment of the Indian publio and sucb private 
industrial enterprises as depend for tbeir supplies on tbe importer. 
It is obvioiu, moreover, that encouragemient«f eKsh importers will 
enable the letter to ea^y larger stocks, thus conetftuting, without 
cost to the country, the best guarantee for obtaining supplies in the 
country in cases of national emergency.- If, on the other hand, tbe 
Chief Controller of Stores is compelled to purchase through tbe 
StoTM Department In ■ London, be must indent far ahead for his 
^^bable rsquiremente and estimate sucb requirements as tbe 
'^rimuro, with possibly a margin of safety, a prooedure osiculated to* 
iwodnoe waste. There are numerous instances where importing 
firms have become first fabricators and then local manolaeturers of 
tbe commodities they bad hitherto imported and there is thus a 
« natural tendency towards the establishment of industry iu the country. 
Knowing tbe condiMons of the market they are able to avmd some 
at least, of the pitfalls surrounding tbe establishment of new 
industries In tbe country. Tbe science of marketing is a subfect 
for ipeeialiats, as hi» been proved by many abortive attempts at 
the end of the war to bring tbe manufacturer and consumer into 
direct communication without the iutormadiary of tbe trading ej^ert. 
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Indian Arms Rules Committee 

A teaototion wu moved in ths Aisembljr on thoSSth oi Febraar^ 1S22 
hy Baba Ulagar Sisgh Badi to the efiect that a Commitiee a ii«a*of^ai 
tnaioiUy should appointed by the Gov^aor General in Conndi to examisa 
the new Ann* Ruleif 1020. a^ to aulmiit a Report before the next cession 
shaking speahe recommendations with a view further to amend them. The 
Resolution Wat carried end was accepted 1^ the Covernar-General la 
Coundl snlqect to adherence to the principles (1)< that there should be no 
rac al discriminations in the rules, and (2), that the Goverement must retain 
the power to impose restrictions to prevent arms and paniculatly hieipnis 
float falling into the possess oa of iav^ts or dangerous persona , » .X . - 

la aceordasoe with tba inetraotione contained in Heaoiatlbq^Ko. 
F.>5?>l«Police, dated the lat Jane 1922, we bare e^mined tbe 
Arms Buies. 1820 %Dd aabmit oar recommendations to tbe Govern* 
ment of India for anbh action as they tbink desirable. 

2 . Oor conoiasionsbave been rtosbedalter an exbansiive’examf* 
nation of the views of local GoverotneDts, the recommendations of 

^he Committee appointed in 1919 to advise as to tbe princiides on 
wblcb the rules abould beiramedt'and a itnrge number oi merooraDda 
submitted to ns by various members of the ipublic many of which 
ware sent In cespoose to a gaoeial invitation isanpd by tbe Govern* 
ment of India to those interested in tbe sntdeot under df^susdon to 
communicate tbeir viens to Government for the information of the 
Committed. We bave examined oially 19 official and 16 non* 
official witnesses inelading representatives of tbe army and tbe trade, 
whose evidence was. taken in pnblio of which mneb has already 
appeared in tbe eolomns of the pre^. We commenced oar sessiooe 
in the month of July and spent ten days in recording evidence. 
We were nnabla to oonelnde our work then and for unaveidable,^ 
' teaaoos were compelled to postpone oar deiiberatione until tthe 
September Session of the Legislature. For this reason there has 
bees some delay in the sabmiadon of our report, 

Exeemptions. 

3. We propose to deal first with the question of tbe retention, 
extension or eontoutioo of tbe list cd ezeraptfons. Their total 
abolition-has^ lieen advocated generally as a counsel of perfection, 
and tbe ^Jdrtty of the Committee would prefer tbie coarse if it 
were prf^cable. Local Governments, however, are of opinion 
that at.lbis stage the entire abolition of exemptions would create 
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gnva dissttiaf^tioD amoagat the olames faitberto ez«Bptod aad 
would be auwiae aad iDezpedieati With thia couelnsion the 
mai^^y of the Cmniniltea wa in egreement^ A large number of 
aOD'Official Indians both io their orJ evidence and in^ their written 
memoranda mmotaio that the Schedule of enmptiona should be 
enlarged. After careful consideration of the viewa put before ns 
and adter exsmiDiDg in detail the entries in Schedule I| we are of 
opinion that the exfating list of exemptions contained in that 
Sobednle ie imperieet in some reepeota and we make the following 
recommendationa regarding it:—■ 

Under enffg I (a) we would include Minietere and Members 
of the Imperiid Legislature during their terms of ofSce and 
Privy Councillors. The Committee by a majority do not 
recommend a similar coucessloo to Members of the Provincial 
Legialaturee. 

In regard to rHft'y d (d), 8 (/), (t) and 6 Cff) we doubt whether 
the terms Great Sardars or Zamindars are suffieieotiy precise and 
we do not know what Interpretation ie placed upon them by the local 
Goveromeote eoneeroed. namely the Paojab, the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces. We therefore recommend that enqniries 
should be made from these local Qovernmenta whether they maiotain 
lists of these categoriea, whom they include, and whether they are 
sufficiently elastic. It has been represented to ne that in some oases 
gentlemen who are in fact big Zamindars ere excluded becanee they 
are not on the'provincial Durbar List. If this is so we think that 
It is an undesirable resection. We are further of opinion that 
due regard ehould also be paid to lineage and family position and 
the lists revised acoordingly. If snob lists of exemptions under this 
entry are not maintained we recommend that they afaonld be pre> 
pared, after the ter me in Qneetioo have been mm'e p»oiMly defined. 
We append a note by our colleague. Baba Ujagar Slogb Bedi, 
making certain euggestions in this oooneoMon which we think may 
suitably be placed before tbs local Governments concerned for 
eoDsideration. 

Entry Nc. 7 ,—We were impressed with the evidence of Eban 
Bahadur Mohammad Saifullab Kbao, Eban of Ehel, who 
explained that the proviso in Column 3 rendered this privilege to a 
large extent ineffective and we accordingly recommend the removal 
of the proviso. We are also of opinion that the same privilege 
should be extended k) the distriete of Csmplmllpar, Bawalpiodi and 
any other district adjoining the North West Frontier Province 
which are exposed to raids and dacoitiee unless the lo^ Govern* 
ment take exception to this course. 
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Entry 11,11 (a) and 11 (&).—We consider that it is unnecessary 
to »tain these exeraptioae in the sotual Schedule of Emfiptions. 
These ttome srere included with a view to protecting what may be 
teraed the vested rights of the classes named, on the let of January 
192(h and we are ctf opinion that these ngfats should continue to be 
protected. We therefore recommend that all the present exemptees 
in the entires 11, 11 (a) and 11 (5) should be granted a life license 
conferring on them the same pri^egee in respect of arms exempted 
from license and fee which they now possess. The majority of the 
Committee do not recommend that this privilege should be extended 
to title holiders who received titles after the 1st of January 1920. 

Entry iS.^'Ws recommend that ao additioo should be made 
to provide for the gift of swords or other arn» by the Commander- 
■ iO'Chief or oo bis behalf. A similar addition should also be m^a 
in Schedule 11 entry S (vii). Our colleague Baba XJjagar Singh Bedt 
has pointed out that some eonfnuoa exists in regard to entry 11 (d) 
sod entry 13.' He considers that it should be made clear that entry 
13 relays only to those who were presented with swords and 
arms after 1920. This foUows as a matter of course if our recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, as entries 11, 11 (n) and 11 (5) will be 
omitted and entry 13 will be renumbered. We ate content to leave 
this point of drafting to the special officer who, we propose, should 
be appointed for the purposo of redrafting the rules, 

4. We consider^ the proposal that all stipendiary and Honorai? 
Magistrates should be included iu the list of exemptions ; but we 
are of opinion that a fire-arm cannot be regarded as a necessary 
part of the equipment - of a Magistrate as such and are unable to 
recommend this. The case of the police is sufficiently met by the 
fact that a revolver is already a part of the equipment of police 
officers above the rank of head constable. While iu onr view it is 
reasonable that all Government servants who in the opinion of the 
Local Government requite anus for the adequate dieofaarge of their 
duty should be exempt from the payment of fees, we cannot rec^'m* 
mend that all Government servants should be fnclnded In Schedule 
1 among the exempted olasses. 

6. In the case of all exemptees we consider it of the highest 
Importance that they should register all the arms they have in their 
possession. We recommend no interference with the restrietions 
at present Imposed by local Governments on the number and kind 
of enne which can be possessed by exempted persons. It foUows 
that we do not recommend a fixed scale which shall be uniform 
throughout India. Condirione vary in different provinces and under 
the rules framed by the various local Goveinmente exemptees cau 
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carry at many weapons as they reasonably reqoiw for the purpose 
of profectioH or other legitimato purposes. 

6. A proposal has been pot before us that the power of caocell* 
Ing iiidividuul ezemptioos shoold be given to local GoverDinajitB, 
We ooDsider that the existing rulee by which this power is vested io 
the Oovernor-Gsneral in Council should remain. 

7. Our colleagues Mr. Bajpai, hfr. Reddi aiid Mr. Fafyaz Ehan 
favour the adoptiou of a system by which licenses should bo issued 
without restriction to all applicants on payment of the prescribed 
fee save in the case of undesirable persons specified in a list kept for 
the purpose. This proposal however d^ not commend itoelf to 
the m^ority of the {k^mmittee who ngard it as entirely oatside the 
■cope of praotieal politics. It Is not only exposed to the obj^tions 
we have urged to the total abolition of exemptions, but is open to 
the serious criticism that a suitable or proper claisifioation of undesi¬ 
rable persons would be impossible. 

^TITtGO CLA^. 

8. We next ^me to the entitled class. The evidence on the 
gUMtion whether li^nses are often withheld from those who belong 
to this class is divided, but we would recommend removal of restric¬ 
tions ill two directions. In our view eligibility to be included in 
the entitled class should be considerably extended, and the exist¬ 
ing procednre in the matter of enquiry is suwsepttble of ruaterial 
relaxation. As to Ibe eligibil'ty, we recommend that the payment 
of Rs. 600 land revenue, Hs. in rosd&and public work cesses, any 
payment of income-tax and, in the case of a Government servant, 
receipt of a pay of Ri. 100 a mouth and over shoald be sufficient 
qualifloation. In the case of the Punjab, Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinoee we suggest that enquiry should be made wberber the limit of 
land revenue should not be Rs. 260 Instead of Ks. 6Wl. Further, tbo 
heads of Joint Hindu families should be included in tfais ela», and 
the adult brothers and sons of entiUed persons living Jointly with 
them ehould be similarly regarded as belonging to ft. As to the 
relaxation of the prtHsedure of enquiry, we think that lists of eniitled 
per^ns should be maintained and that any member of the entitled 
class applying lor a license ahonid be granted one immediately without 
enquiry unless the District Magist *nte Im some definite reason to 
think chat the applimnt is not a fit person, in which case ho may, 
for tensoDS to be recorded io writing, refuse the grant of a iioenee 
or cause enquiiy to be made : in oases of refusal we would recognize 
a right of revision by the Commismonar or some officer of equal 
statns nmninated in this behalf by the Icoel Government. In the 

, existing niloB no mention is mwlc of the entitled oIms, the prinmplee 
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regsHing H being contained In a Resolution of the GoTernmont of 
India No. 2125 0-Folico, dated (be SUt March 1919. Wa are of 
opioioD that it would be more aatisfactor; to tba feneral public If 
the proTtsiong regarding the entitled class with tba modifioatioos 
we suggest were emfmdied in the rules and we strongly recommend 
that this should be done. 


Licenses. 

9. We have given careful consideration to tbo various questions 
which arise in connection with the grant of licenses, especially 
licenses for the possession of arms. Complaints have been maife to 
us regarding tbe adminls^Uoo in inaetleo of tbe Boles, especially 
as regards tbe delays in dealing with applications, the irksome 
nature of the enquiries aometimes instituted, the difficulty of 
securing renewal of licenses already granted, and tbe difference 
in tba rostrietions imposed by the various local Governments. 
Indeed we are coosti^nad to {Aaee it on record that in oar opinion 
tbe vigcrous eitieista which has been diieoted against tbe Arms 
Rules ill wime quarters is due not so much to inherent defects 
in the rules themselves as to the method in wbidb they have been 
put into practice. Wa have therefore given our particular attention 
to methods of improving the ezeoutive macbiuerj. 

Enquiry. 

JO. We have referred above to Iba nnnecessary ineonvemenee 
caused in soma respects tb would-be license holders, hy reason of 
the delay in issuing licenses. We recognise that this delay is 
frequently caused by tbe necessity for making enquiries about tbe 
fittiera of « person to possess a weapon, and while we do not 
recommend that enquiry oao be dispensed with in eve^ case, wa 
believa that the present praotiee by which enquiries are almost 
entirely carried out by tbe police is open to objection and should 
as far as possible be abandoned. We suggest that in ary case 
in which a previous enquiry is necessary particularly in cases 
of entitled persons tba Dietriot Magistrate should make it if 
possible by any sgeoey, official or non-official at be may choose, other 
than tbe police and whenever possible through a Magistrate, In 
any ease in which it is found necessary to have an ei^quiry made 
through the agency of a police officer we are strongly of opinion 
that a license should not be refused merely on the streogth of the 
report of such an officer alone but that tbe District Magistrate 
■bouid order a magisterial euqutry ^ao before tmming to a final 
deotsloo. 
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LmiTiTiON 0 ? Nuuber of License 

11. lo some provinces we have found that a custom obtains of 
limiting the number of licenses issued. We have even found that 
the practice of individual District Magistrates lo the same province 
varies, Any arbitrary limitatimi of lha number of licenses Mued 
in a district or province may clearly kad to the rofusal of a Kcensa 
to a fit and proper person and we can see no justification f<» the 
adoption save in ezeeptiooal oiioumstances of this practice. In our 
view the normal practice should be that no limit should be placed 
on the number of lioenses which may be issued in any district or 
province. We rerx^nise, however, that einmmetaneae may arise iu 
which a rapid increase in tiie number of arms in a particular area 
may be fraught with danger and we think it advisable that local 
Governments should have discretionacy power, without being com' 
polled to resort to the extreme measure of dia.armlsg, to limit the 
number of arms in any area or district if there is reason to apprehend 
serious danger from the free grant of licenses and if such reatriotioa 
is neMStary for the maintenanw of the public traoqoilitir. 

BsFISION AMD PbOSSCUTION. 

12. We would recognise a right oi revision lo the ease of refusal 
to grant a license, but we would not disturb tbe ezutiog rule which 
requires the sanction of the District Magistrate to a prosecution. 

Dubatiom of Licbhse. 

13. The period oovered by the license varies in different pro* 
vioces, but we recommend that It should now be tbe Calendar year. 
Tbe so lie of foes is disoussed in paragraph 21 below. Persons should 
be allowed as at present to take licenses for throe years on payment 
of a composition fee. We gather this rule is not widely known at 
present, and we think it would be desirable that the nesemary 
steps should be taken to ensure its publicity. 

Temporary Lkjenses. 

_ ’ In soma quarters the criticism has been made that persona 
desireaa of purohaeieg a weapon are put to inconvenience because 
they cannot produce the weapon when applying fop the Itceora n^ms- 
sary for ito pt^essfcm, and it was therefore recommeuded that a 
temporary license slmnld be given to cover such purehase ponding 
the grant of a lieenas for posaaaaton. We do not agree with this 
and in our view a permanent license should be issued at the time 
the applicant applies for a license and the number and description 
of tbe weapons purchased should be filled in by the firms from whom 
the purchase le made and oommunioated by them to the DieWck 
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Magistrate ooaoeroed. In this matter a uniform praotiee should be 
adopted tbrougboat ludia. 

Licenses fob Persons ARBiviNa b? Sea. 

15. Another iDitanea iu which the preeeut E^stem has been 
shown to operate to the inconveoienoe of the Iteeasa boMers or 
would be license holders is that of persons arriving at Bombay, 
Madras or Calcutta etc., by sea, who are not in possessioo of licenses 
and are tberefcoe impelled to deposit their weapons with their 
sgeuts or in the Cusroms House until a regular license can be 
obtained. We therefore recommend that ouatoma and police officers 
should be permitted to issue a temporary license for fourteen days 
on payment of the full fee, a receipt being given to the licensee. 
On receipt of the proper Ifeense from the authority empoweiad to 
issue the same uo further fee should be payable. 

Loss OP Weapons. 

16. We attach some importance to theatrioter enforeement of 
condition 7 of the conditions ooder which a license for the possession 
of arms and ammuDitian is granted. It has been suggested to us 
that the procedure in the ease of failure to report the Ion of fire¬ 
arms should be tightened up. Bat we are of opinion that the 
contingency is provided for by tbe conditions of the license, and 
all that is required is its more rigid enforcement, We recommend, 
however, that tbe license should also specify the penalty Isid down 
in the Act of breaches of .this or any of the conditioos under which 
tbe license is granted. 

Crop Protkjtioh Licenses. 

17. The question of a freer issue of crop protection Heenees 
was roised by a number of witnesses, Tbe evidence given by i^ciel 
witueases goes to prove that crop protection licenses are waned 
freely but in some eases oonditioGS imposed such as annnal 
produotioQ of evidence of tbe purpoAe for which the license is 
required before renewal is granted. We recommend the freer issue 
of each liosnaea and particularly on applications by or recommenda¬ 
tions of landlords who are well acquainated with the local conditions 
and the extent to which damage is done to crops by wild animals. 

Fork of License. 

IS. We have been impressed with the fact that licenses are 
frequently granted on flimsy paper which quickly perishes, and we 
recommend tbe universal adoption of tbe C^entte form. There 
the licenao ia printed on stout paper, and is enclosed in covers such 
u is used in the ease of passporte. To tbe lieeose a leaflet of 
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Inetraotioaa, in tii« Tarnaeolar of tho provine* or in English al th« 
option of the liooDieSi should hs annexed. These instrootiona 
ahonld indloat'e the procedure laid down' for the renewal of the 
licenae and the restrictions to which, the licensee is snhiact. In 
this matter we {Jead for uNiforoaity throughout 'India. It haa been 
euggested that the AIMndis, the prorineial, and the district license 
forms should bear dtsttnoaiTa mark^ and a different eolotir for each' 
has been proposed. We do not regard this euggesfeion as of vital Im* 
portsnoe, but past it on to theGovernmeDt of India Iot oonnderiUion. 

SlNOLB LiCBKSS 

19. A single ItoeDie form should be used for all the weapon# 
lieeiisnd and not a separate license for each arm. We bare found 
diversity of primtioe In the different provinces in this respect and 
we recommend that there should be uniformity. 

20. As regards the renewal of licenses we are of opfnfou that 
tbe existing procedure is saseeptible of impro^ment. We eee no 
reason why, when a Ueense has once been issued, it should be 
necessary tor a IMetriet M^istrate to sanction renewal. The 
licensee may have changed his district or be may live in an inacces¬ 
sible locality. Tba inconvenience thus cauced is considerable and 
easily avoidable. We therefore recommend that, lieenseB should be 
renewed by nny Magistrate or any Sub-Divisional Magistrate in the 
district in which tbe licensee is residing or in any other distriet ia 
which he is known. In the ease of a renewal of a license in a 
district other than that in which the ]j(»nse was (»igiim1Iy issued, 
we recommend that the origin^ license should be renewed and tbe 
authority which issned the orisinal license be supplied -with informa¬ 
tion of renewal. The production of fire arms should not, in our 
opinion, be a condition precedent to tbe renewal of a license. 

Fees. 

21. tn regard to the scale of fees wa And that there are fndica- 
titnis that the present fees are regarded as ttm high fexeept for 
provincial license In the North-Weat Frontier Province) especially in 
the ease of breech-loading guns. We recommend tbe folkiwing scale 
in all provinces (e»ept for provincial or district lieenms in the 
North-West Province and possibly frontier districts of the Pnnjab) t 

Initial fee.—Revolver Rs. 10 ; Rifle Re. 5 ; Ereech-Loading 
Gun and 22 bore Rifle Rs. 3 ; Muzzle Loading Gun or Air Gun 
requiring a license, annas 12 ; tbe enhancement of tbs fee from 
'annas 2 to annas 12 being intended to meet tbe cost of the 
improved and more expensive form of license. The fees on renewal 
sboidd be rodo^d and we recommend that they should be rospeo* 
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livel; Ra. 5, 2-S, L >8 and i^naa 8 j Imb if reoeval appHeationa ara 
not made within a month after the expi^ of the period ooveied b; 
the lieenee we recommend that it should be open to the District 
Magistrate in lien of ptosecniioa to levy the initial fee in full. No 
reductioo of fee on acconnt of composition is required. 

Payment of fee's should be by oon-Judieial stamp and 
applicants should be allowed to send their appUcationa for lieenses 
by post, . . 

Exbuptton ^tou Fees. 

As sfatsd earlier in our report, all Government servants who 
are, in the opinion of their local Governtnehts, required to possess 
arms for the adequate discharge of their duty, and all membera of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, should be permitted to possess 
two arms withmat payment of fees. Exemptces shoold, ae at present, 
pay no. fees and those who will, if our recommeodations are 
accepted, receive a life lioense should similarly pay no fees for the 
mrma which they are entitled to possess. We consider that the 
qaestloD of the extended issue of fire arms free of fee in the North* 
West Frontier Provface and Frontier districts shoold be esrefolly 
examined by the local authorities and we strongly recommend that, 
snl^ect to such enquiries, action on these lines should be taken. 
We sympathise with tiie view of the arme deatere that the extstenco 
of a separate fee for a lioense for import into India and transport 
to destioadoD is a distiimt hardship ; and in ow opinion there 
should be a single fee only. 

Rbstrictios on Lisiit of Possession of Aiimukition. 

22. Under the rules no limits are placed 00 the amount of 
ammunition which may be possessed ; but local Governments have 
themselves impoeed. limitationa Frmn the evidence before ns wa 
consider that these restrictions are in some oases unnecessary and 
calculated to inconvenience the bonafida sportsman. A uniform 
procedure in this respect is desirable throughout Io<Ua, and we 
accordingly recommend that no limit of ammunition should bo 
fixed in the ease of shot gons or 22 bora or tai^t rifles. In the 
case of revdvers we recommend a limit of 100 rannds and io the case 
of rifles a limit of 200 rounds per rifle. Any parson who can prove 
that he needs more than 100 minds for a revolver or 200 rounds 
for a rifle should be given a license for a larger number. At the 
time of the purchase of revolver and rifle ammunition the license 
should be prodnrad. We are of opinion that measures sbonld 
be taken to facilitate the export of arms and ammunition to persons 
residing in feudatory states,. 

S2 
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ALItInDIA LIOENSBS Aim mobs EZPSDIflOVB Fbcmibdobs 

23. We have discaBsed in Bome detail qnestiDDB afEaotiog the 
iasae of lienees beoaoss we feel that the psblio have legitimate 
grievanoea, and we telieve that imptovements ean be effeot»i fen* 
their benefit without in an; wa; impairing the effieieney of the 
Arma Aot adminiatration. We desire now to make two proposals 
which wa think may have material eSeet in allaying whatever 
dissatisfaoUoD may remain. In the first place, we recommend that 
the inue of all-India lieense sbonld be m nnnstrloted ae piKsible 
and should be generally encouraged, and that eertainly evei^ 
member of the entitled olase to whom a Ifeense is not refused should 
get an alMndis Uoense if ha desires it. Further, we sea not auffi- 
otenfe reason why Assam and Burma should be excluded fnim the 
all-India license and would recommend their inclusion. In this 
connection we also recommend, with roference to entry No. 1 in 
Schedule II, that enquiry should be made from the Fapial^ Burma, 
North-West Frontier provinoe and Delhi whether the retention 
of these provinces in column 1 is really required and whether 
the ^wer given in column 3 is not sufficient to meet all reasonable 
requirements. Secondly, we strongly, advocate greater eznedition 
in dealing vritb applications for licenses and renewals. We hare 
dwelt already on the possible inconvenience caused to the public. 
With the object of remedying the existing state of affaire, it bai 
been proi^Med that in each district a special department or a local 
advisory board should be eitablishsd to deal exelusively with 
matters connected with tbe administration of the Arms Act. Wa 
are not in favour of the establishment of such a department or 
board, as the result would probably be even greater delay than 
at p^Mnt, but we recommend that lot^ Gk>vernaieQt8 should be 
asked to issue instruotiona to district officers that they sbonld 
appoint additirmal ateff when neoessary te deal expeditioosty with 
applications for licenses and renewal^ when applications are received 
in such numbers that the District Magistrate is not able to deal 
with them promptly with his ordinary staff. 

Points op Detail 

24, We now come to a number of Mtsoellanemie pointe 
of detail and we propose merely to give a brief record of our 
con elusions. 

R^riotions on Bsvolvsrs. 

25. It has been suggested by tbe military autfaoritdes that tbe 
resfrietfons on the pospesRion of revolvers should be tightened up. 
We recognise that tbe unrestrioted posseseion of revtdvera might be 
a menaoe to the public tranquility ; nevertheless, we do not recom* 
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mend an^ tightening up of the existing restrictiooB which seEBi to he 
adequate. At any rate they have not been shown to have failed. 
The existing restrietions should however remain, 

Revolvers or 303 and 4S0 Bore 

26. Enquiry has been made whether the import into India 
oi 303 bore revolvers sbould be prohibited. The military authori- 
ties sea no necessity for the prohibitton and we do not mommend 
it. Thei^ are, however, good reasons why the import of 460 bore 
lavcdvars wb!^ take aervioe anununitloa should be prohibited, 
and wa reoonuneud tlmt saeh probibitaon should be Inoluded in 
the rales, 

Biflbs of Prohibited Bore. 

27. In regard to rifles of prohibited bora we reoomntend that’ 
no prohibition la neeeesary in the case of those rifles for which 
service ammunition cannot be used and the ammunition of which 
cannot be used for service rifles, bat we make this recommendation 
subject to any objections which-the militai? authorities may wish to 
place before tbe Government of India. 

Import of Arbis Throuob Post. 

28. It bu been suggested that tbe import of urms should be 
permitted through the post office, but ■ e think any general rule 
such as this would be dangerous, and accordingly we <ure opposed 
to the adoption of this practice. 

Bbtainers. 

29. Tbe rules regarding retainers have been represented as 
inadequate, but no sj^cifie instonees of hardship have been brought 
to tmtice, and we are of opioion that no change is required, 

Cabrtikg of Arms cn Journeys by Female Members of 
Ljgensees Family. 

30. A proposal was made to us that licenses granted to the 
head of a family should be held to cover tbe carrying of aruis by 
dependent members of the family, particularly in the case of adult, 
iemala members travelling abne. We are of opinion that tbe 
acceptance of this principle in such general terms might be danger* 
ous. We think, however, that there is much to be said for the wife 
of a licensee being permitted to carry a weapon for purposes of 
protection on a railway journey, and we recommend that to this 
extent tbe proposal should be accepted. 

Sale By Agents, 

31. We agree that the ^ctm hiibwto followed by Itt^nsed 
dealers of emplofriog aasiatonte tooondnct their bosineN in their tern* 
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porary abaenco ahonld coatinue, aad that it is aoDecessarjr to taka 
iurtber steps to legalise it>. 

Reciprocity with Inman States 

32. As regards reeiprodty with Indian States, it has bean 
proposed that reaipr^d arrangeioente shoald be made in all matters 
connected with ams adminiatratioa. We recogdise that ontM* 
tricted reciprocity is clearly imposubla. Soma States have no Arms 
Aet or Bales, and in others the administration of tBeir rules 
proceeds on different lines from thon which obtain In Britisb Indie. 
We oould not with equanimity contemplate a large number of 
persons from Indian States coming into British India in posseBsion of 
arms on the ground that they are exempted in their State. On the 
other hand out exemptions provide for the exemption io British 
India of a number of high officials belonging to Indian States, and 
tre thenfore recommend that the Government of India should 
endeavour to secure rectproed arrangements with any State which 
can satisfy the Government of India that they have properly 
administered Anna Rules, 

District Authorities—Karachi 

33. We recommend that the same power be given to the 
Commissioner in Sind and the District Magistrate, Earaehi, in 
respect of the grant of licenses for the export of arms and ammuni* 
lioa to Indian States by dealers in Karachi as sue at pre^nt possess¬ 
ed 1 ^ particular offi^re named in Schedule YI. in respect of arms 
ozported from elsewhere in India. 

Appointment of Special Officer to Revise the Arms Bulbs 

34. We have not considered a number of technical point and 
minor errors and omissions in the existing Roles to which reference 
has been made in the correspondence or the evidence we have 
examined. Our olgect has not been so much to revise the Arms 
Rules from the point qF view of draftmsnship ^ to suggest improve¬ 
ments that will benefit the publio. As regards the technical defects 
of draftmanship we are not qualified to express an opinimi, new is it 
our dncy to do. 

We recommend that an offi(»r mUdtt profitably he placed on 
special duty to rsdraft the Rules, in the light of the recommenda¬ 
tions made in this report and that ao expert from the trade should 
be invited to assist him. Io our opinion it would enable the 
ordinary lioense holder to get a grasp of the rules which ere of 
importance to him, namely, those relating to the issue and renewal 
of licenses, the fees payable, and the reatriotions imposed, if these 
Rules were issued io »te!i>oootsiaed eeoUoo. The Rules as the? 
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Btand are vdrjr confasiog and are . so comprebensive that the 
average Hceaaee finds it difficult to disentaiigle those which concern 
him from those which are in tba nature technical iostnictions. 

W, H. ViNCBKT, PmidmL 
T. B. Sapeu. M. K. Recdi. 

A. K. G. A. UAEIOAIR. BABU UjAaAR SlHGB 

H. A. J. Gidney ■ Bedi. 

Darcy Lindsay. ' *Md. Faiyaz Khan, 

Habcbandrai Yxshindas. S. F. Bajfai. 

Asot Easeu. 

APPENDIX 

September 27tbt 1922 

Sir, 

As suggested bp the Arms Bales Committee to elicit opinions 
of certain Frovinoea on Schedule 1 of the Arms Bulee 1920, for 
which the Punjab Government have also been called upon to submit 
thier view regarding Clause (d) Section 1 was also asked to aoggest 
some definition which might be helpful to the Puojab Government 
in this effort, 

I, map be permitted to eabmit the following few et^gestiooa 
which might be taken into account both bp the Punjab Government 
as well ae the Government of India before gmng it a legal shape. 

Although the Punjab Government hat defined the Great 
Sardars and Jsgirdaa of the Paojab as those who are Provincial 
Dubaris, pet it seems to ms that there in no well-defined criterion 
which governs the oreating and selecting of Dutbarm. It entirelp 
rests with the arhitrarp choice and recommendation of District 
Msgistratea, Hence the definifon is not for Gnat Sardam and 
Jagirdara. 

There map be certain Provincial Durbaris who may be regard¬ 
ed ae Great S^dars and Jagirdars mid pet map not be paying snch. 
high rsveuuea as are paid bp, or bearing such traditional qualifioa- 
tione as ere enjoyed bp those who are neither Provincial Ducbsrie 
iu>t ^arde<l as Great Sardsrs bp the Faiyab Government. 

Therefore it baa become imperative that a eomprebensire 
defini^on shooid be provided for in the Law. 

Provincial Durbanes map be regarded ae Gioab Swrdars mid Jagir¬ 
dars, But over and above that, it map be poioted out that although 
the 6videin» pven bp the non-officiat witnesses from the Punjab 
and also certain other Provinces pEessea Bs. 500 as uiiiual land 
revenue as a definition of Great Sardara and Jagirdara, pet to make 
it more reetrioted 1 beg to ptopi^s that a mao wboM land is 


1 

i Memicre. 

I 

j 

Simla, 
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BsaoKed to land reveaue of Ra, one thousand annaally, or at the 
most Rs. 1.600, or is a Jagirdar of the same value, and is also from 
the Punjab Cbiefs Famil; niast also be regarded as a Qreat Snrdsr 
and Jagirdar within the meaning of the Clause referred to above. 

Might I here elucidate the matter. The Punjab Government 
Itself has considered that highest value of the revenue taz-p^er to 
be Ks. 1,000 as given in the ^eotoral Buies to quality a person aia 
an elector to Landholders’ Constituent in the ■ Puigab for the 
Legislative Assembly and that is the highest limit In the 
Punjab. 

It is, therefore, obvious that soeb revenue payers io the Punjab 
ara very limited in their number. The definition that I have given 
above will remove the tnrable. 

- There seems no reuon why the persona who cmne (d high 
families of the Punjab Chiefs and are Jagirdars and still pay high 
revenues are excluded iron this privilege and merely penon piek^ 
up by the sweet will of District Magistrates should alone be and are 
regaided as Great Sardais and d Jagirdai^ 

1 preaume that I have made the point clear and that it will 
invite the attention of the Government, and 1 may be informed at 
an early date of the decision which may be arrived at by them. 

Yours riucereiy. 

BABA CJAGAB SINGH BEDL 

M, JL. A, 

1 think that in view of the fact that land>ieveoue io the 
Punjab is very low a landlord payiog Rs. 1,6(X) per annum as land- 
revenue in the Pomab may be exempted. 

S. P. BAJPAI. 

31, h, .A, 

While appioviog the view of my iriend Mr. Bedi, 1 would also 
suggest to de^e the .won! mr e^q^ssiou ^Aueient Zamiudar* m 
Madras also, 

M. K. BEDDI, 

M. L. A, 

I agree with these views for Punjab, 

a A. J. GIDNEY. 

ABUL KASEM. 

For the reasons pointed put above 1 am of opinion that in the 
special circumstances of the Pmuah, landholders iu the Punjab paying 
an annual land-revenue of Rs. 1500 who are at the same time 
Punjab Chiefs should be exempted. 

B^RCHAND BAI. 



M inutes of Dissent 

TTie following Minutes of Dissent were appended! 
to die Report — 

By Rau Bahadur S P Bajpa! M, L, A 

Paragraph 7. 

” I do not sgr^ widi tbs msjoritj; of the Committee that my 
proposal to issne Heenaea to all appUoante od the payment of the 
pr»eribad fee save In the ease of aadesirable persons epeoified in 
a list to he kept for the porptm is oatside the range of prootied 
politics. The policy of the Goveromeiit of India in re^d to the 
administratioo of Anna Boles has sll along been a subject of hostile 
critioism in the country. It is urged that innumerable rsatriotioua 
and limitations imposed on the possession of drearmt have led te 
tbs emasculation of the Indian manhood. Those of ns who were 
eonneoted with the recruiting work during the great war know 
with what difficulty reoruits could be procured for combatant strength 
in the army. The reason is obvious. People in the interior who 
have eeldom seen a breach loading gun would hardly agree to 
become soldiers and Sghb in the trenches, I think it is not impos¬ 
sible to prepare a schedule of exclusions. The Police maiutaine a 
register of bad eharMten and a list of perrans convicted of heinous 
oSances <»q be obteined from the office of the District Magistrate. 
Bad characters, persons eonvioted of heinous offancra and members 
of cHminal tribes may be excluded. I think the Uma has now come 
for the Government of India to taka courage in both hands 
and adopt my snggsstion wbicbt I believe, will not Only disarm 
criticisms levelled in season and out of season against the Gloverft- 
ment but also prove a souree of considerable strength to the British 
Empire in the boor of need. 

Paragraph 6 entrg I (a). 

I think it is only fair that the members of the Frovinoa! Legis¬ 
latures should also be exempted. To me it appears an invidious 
distinction to exempt members of the Central Legislature and to 
deny the same privilege to Provincial Legislators. After all a con¬ 
siderable body of both the Legislators is drawn from the same class 
of citixsns. The distlnotion, I am surs. will lead to considerable 
bitterness and heartburntog. I shall, therefore, recommend to the 
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OoTerotaenl of India to exempt tiie memben of ProTinciil Legis' 
lature* u welK 

Entry 6 (g). 

(s) in Oadb bQ TslQqdan as saob are exempt. Some of them 
pay Dominal land revenue while non-Tatuqdar Zamiodara to enjoy 
the privilege of exemption are required to pay twenty tboosand 
rapeee land revenoe. I think that with a view to the fealinga which 
are running very high with regard to the exemption of Zamindars in 
the Provincee of Agra and Oudb, 1 shall suggest that all Zamindars 
who pay Be. 3,000 or over a* land rovenua shoohi be exempted^ 
My recommendaUon coiooides with tbe recommendation made by 
the United Provinces Landholders* Conference which met at 
Lucknow in July last. 

(.h) Heads of Joint Hindu families who pay Bs, 3.000 np- 
warda as land rsvenne should also be exempted and the adult male 
numlmn, on tbe analogy of the entitled class, be considered as 
belonging to it. 

£n(y 11,11 (fl) mi 11 {1) 

I do not ^ee with tbe msyority of the Committee in tbeir 
reeommendationa to grant a life license to exemptees falling under 
these categories. I am not convinced that tbe removal of these 
entries from Schedule will mtlsfy title boJdeia who received these- 
distinotions after the year 1920. Tb^ will eontinne to feel that 
while their more fortunate brethren are exempt to all intents and 
purptffies, they are eaUed upon to apply for licenses. Most of tbe 
tftle'bolders who received these decoration after 1920 feel that a 
tore privilege is denied to them. 

Big landholders and a large number of title-holders have got 
large stakee in tbe country, 1, therefoto, see no reason why they 
should not be exempted, Consequently 1 recommend that entries 
11 , 11 (d) and 11 (6) should not only be totoined but that idl future 
title-holders etc. should also be exempted. 

Pdraf ropA 4. 

1 do not ^rree with tbe majority of tbe Committee when tfaey 
recommend tbat Magistrates, etc. should sot bs exempted. I think 
all Magistrates, stipendiary or Honorary. Mnnsiffs and Honorary 
Assistant Collectors, sboold be exempted. Magistrates do need 
firearms to protect themselves when they are pnl in charge of 
prooessioQB, etc, 

Farjgraph S, 

I think it unneecssary to place restrictions on the Dumber of fire¬ 
arms to be possessed by an exeraptee. I shall tberelors, recommend 
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tbal ao restricliODs be i^seed on the posaeseion of fira-utu bj 
exemptees, wbo are almott aliraya loyal and law-abiding oitizeni. 

S. B. BAJPAI. If. £. A, 

By Muhcl. Faiyaz KKan M. L. A 

1 am tony that 1 have disegned on some points fn the Arms 
'Bales Committee:— 

(l) 1 do not agree on the ground of principle that the Members 
of the Imperial Legislature should be exempted from the operation 
el the Arms Aet only so long as they oontinne to be the members. 
A penoD may not aojoy any concession, but if be does, be should 
not be deprived of it during his life-time, unless tbrae is something 
to prove that he hiM become lees trustworthy. A Member of 
the Imperial Legislature does not lose any part of his worth or bia 
Mnse of responsibility by oeasiog to l» a member. Membership 
is only an apparent proof of a man's qualities, and his retirement 
doee not inv(^va uiy kind of torfutode at all. 1 therefore strongly 
hold that the Members of the Imperial Legislature should enjoy 
this privilege during their liie-time. 

^ 2 ) I fail to nnderstand why the entitled olass ebonld only be 
based on money cousideration. A person may not be a Govern* 
meat servant or may not be paying tilie prescribed sum to the 
Government as revenue or taxes, but still he may be as good or 
even a batter oitizan than many of the Govemment servants and 
those paying revenue or taxes. The Professor of a Communal 
College is an instance in point, who is neither a Government urvaot 
nor paying anything as tax. Again, the mo or sons of a aamindar 
may be thoroughly satisfactory men for keeping a weapon and still 
may not be paying any revenue or income tax in their name. 

I really do not see why education be not also regarded as a 
Buffident qualification for coming onder this cla*B. Wealth mi^ 
lead a man astray and may even bring him down to tbe position 
of a bes^t but Vacation alone is a sure agent for enDobling 
eharmter. 1 would tberafore suggest the inclusion of the fonow- 
ing to tbs entitled class 

(c) Banisters, Flmders, Takils of High Court of 6 yean' 

standing ; 

(b) -Frofesson, Beaders. and Leetorera at Collies affiliated 
to an Indian University, 

(c) M-Ae; 

(d) B. As. of seven years* standing; 

(e) Government pensiouere drawing Bs. 100 and over 
per month. 

32(a) 
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(3) It thould bs ezprosal; provided io tba Amt Ast that the 
lioaoBes will oofc be held back oa tbs bufs of iadivtdttel pcditioal 
view^ aod tbote who come midec entided olaas will get their 
Iioenses ea a right aod aot as a favoor. What jastifioatioD was 
there lor the forfeiture of lioeoBes and arms of such revered, noble 
and peace-loving oitizaDS as Puodit Motilal Nehro, Lala Bhagwan 
Das, Khi^a AMul Majid aod S. Asif Ali, etc. The refusal to 
isBue or renew a license to Indians of this ptnitioo, thoogh a proof 
of the "frame’* being made of "steel,** baa the inevitable eS^t of 
lowering the prestige of the Government to the country. Big 
Ziimmdara and money-lenders paying a large revenue to the Govern- 
mant have been refused lloaoses on the ground of their wearing 
‘‘Khaddar.’* 

On the rafnsa] or tbe forfeiture of lioensea, 1 have received a 
good many letters from respectable people and the following are tbe 
copies of a few interesting letters io my posaesiioti which will reveal 
tbe methods sometime adopted by soma of tbe District Magistrates^ 
A gentleman who is piling m mueh as rupees 26 thousand as 
Government revenue, who is dso a MonioipM Gommissloner and 
the Secretary of an important orphanage and a girls school, writes;— 

*'Tfae local officials simpl; on account of tbe reasoo that I 
wear Ehaddar in response to tbe country’s call have forfeited my 
license of Arms. 1 do not know what Jnstlficatioa thera is. Licenses 
am being granted to my petty ealtivstors on^ if they say 
that they are the members of tbe Aman Sabba. As far as I 
could ascertain and my knowledge goes, Iioenses were Inlrodaoed 
BO that nndesirables should not possess firearms, but every day 
experienoe will show that murders and daooities are being com¬ 
mitted aod Budmasbes always have fire-arms and people of my Kmat 
Btataa do not get a license. We have to travel to go to our villages 
which are apart some 40 miles and travel with money, unsafe, 
absolutely at the mewy of robbers and nothing to. protect ns. 1 hope 
you will do something to relieve tbe present situation io tbe emtntry 
and save gentry from these Buraauerats who ara plearad with a few 
words of flattery,” 

But I will quote a most important example that the 
license of..->-*-.bad been forfeited, and the reason of this forfeiture 
1 shall explain in full instead of tbe explanation from the writer 
of this letter. The very gentleman referrad to In tbe above tetter 
wrote to me tbe reason why his license was forfeited, which rnna as 

follows. His name ....Eais and Talakder of... 

he ia one of the very big landholders of tbe United Provinces and 
Is a confirmed ‘ loyalist, always dancing before the Collector and 
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tbs Commissioner of «»« ■«»«<■ so timid sod afraid of wearing Kbaddar 
because that displeases the offietals so be must wear Cbriatj’s oap. 

Here is what ha himself sajs about the reasons of the forfeihire 
of bis license. The whole estate is iu the oame of my father who 
pays rdvenue of about Ea. StOOO to tbe Government, My father 
is supposed to be one of the big zamiDdars of this place, bis name 

is.. be baa practically retired from all worldly cares and 

anxieties, so I am oarrytng the w hole basinMs for tbe last 6 yean, 
and heruM the licenses of firearms were in my name, which have 
been forfeited, and the forfeiture of arms has caused me very great 

incoirveDieace. I bad to shift my residence from •••.»••> to.. ••• 

permanently, as it was not quite safe at-.-owing to tbe dacoitiee 

and robberies, tboogb it is not quite safe over hare too. 1 was 
never taking any part in politics, and why 1 was a prey of 
Bnreanerats, X sbaU explain to you in detail. The remote raesoiia 
of displeasure of Uie Bureanerats was that when I was residing 

in.. few Congress Yolunteera came for subscriptions, and 

I also paid a sum, but that was not tbe immediate cause of displeasurci 

I was serving as a Fnnoh in tbe Tebsil of..—and I was called 

upon by the Collector to resign my seat from there which as a 
gentleman 1 could not do so, as 1 bad giveu my word that 1 will 
serve as a Punch for a month. This was the immediate cause of 
bis displeainre and he said “ it you do not resign your seat from 
the village puoehayat I shall forfeit your arms” and on my refusal the 
arms were forfeited, I was uuder the impression that punobayata 
at least were no cause of displeasure to the Government, and 
on tbe other band they were encouraged.” 

Another letter gives quite a different mathi^ adopted by a 
District Magistrate, which rone as fi;dlowB: 

’*1 have also a stubhom grievance against tbe license regulations 
which seem to exist only in name. We ere told that the reform, 
schema fa«ul given tbe honoaraUe zamindue an opi»Ftuoity to apply 
for license for firearms sooh as rifles, revolver, etc.* but we 
have fully experienced tbe Reform Scheme to be dead letter. 

X may quote {DStaasa. I am a big land bolder of—.my father 

is paying a eoosidenible Government revenue of Rs. 8,000. When 
I applied for the license of a rifle in tbe CoUectorate, the Collector 
disposed of the case to the Deputy Collector, and 1 was called and 
I appeared before him aud he told me that if I gave Ss. 200 as a 
coDtributlon to a Government fund I could be given the iicensa 
applied for. 1 plainly told him that I bad already contributed a 
considerable amount and that this has no concern with the present 
matter, whereupon he laid that if I were not ready to comply with 
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bis order, I sboald not insist lor the said license. Dismayed and 
embittered I left the (^acl. Soeb measores 1 say can never compel 
us to co'Operate. A cousin oi the above writer also writes, "My case 
is a bit different because I have not been lelased the license of a postal 
which I require, but I have every reason to pre(K>nclude that if I were 
to apply for it 1 sbonld have been flatly refused. This statement of 
mine is not without foondstion and validity, because my (Kjasiu who 
appliml for the license of a rifle was not given the license be asked 
ior. We are one of the greatest zamiodars of our district, oar family 
is paying Government revenue of Bs. 8,000 (the whole family jointly 
paying Be, 26,000 Gk>veronient revenue) and myt^lf exclusively 
paying Ba. 2,000. We really regret that being supporters of British 
Eaj we are not so much trusted aa to allow us to keep Sre>arms. 
These metres inetead of oteatii^ amicable relatfone with the 
Government bring about the greatest breach of faith in connection 
with the landholders. 

*'ThB above are a few of the typical t^ses I have selected, and 
I would only lite to give one more letter from a person bolding a 
responsible Government post in judicial line which will show how 
the other par^ thinks of the present arms rules. The letter runs 
as follows t— ' 

" As for the Arms Buies, in my opinion, either the exemptions 
should be totally aboHshed or Gazette Officers of 1st class must be 
exempted. Tou can weM imagine the anomaly that a common man 
who has been banging at tbe coat tails of a District Magistrate and 
thus bec<»neB a £ban Babador prior to 1920 is exempted whilst a 
Sub-judge who is entrusted with the decision of the Rats cases of the 
value of orores Is not*>«»*Ia my opinion if enquiry is at all necessary 
it must be entrusted to a District Committee comprising of official 
and Doo-offioials and their decision should be binding.’^ 

"Before I floisb quoting examples, let me quote one more recent 
amusing example oi the decision of a queer District Magistrate. A 
leading practising Yakil In a District recently applied f(w a license 
nf. a Double Barrel Breach Loading shot gun, and the license was 
duly grantod with the following note on the application. 

"I have BMn the geotlemaa, who seems very ancertidn whether 
he is an enemy of the establiihed Govt, or not," Curiously one 
would like to know from the District Magistrate whether he himself 
is ** the enemy of the established- Government or not" because by 
forfeiting tbe lioeesa of such a respectable gentleman has he not 
sown the teed of batoed and discontent with the established Govern' 
meatt 

"There is one more and the last example of tbe misuse of 
the Arms Act by a District Magistrate which 1 would like to showi 
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and 1 beliera tbasa ezamplaa to be enough to throw eonte light 
on the actaal working of the Arme Act. A few montba ago at 
Kasblpore the ibopkeepera observed hartal on a particular day, 
the IMetrict Magistrate gut enraged and issued an order for the 
forfeiture of tbe Arms of some of these shopkeepers who observed 
hartal, and the order of the District Magistrate with tbe reply 
of the Bbopkeeere runs as followe : 

District Magistrate’s Order. 

'*0x1 13t.b April 1922, a Hartal was observed at Sashfpur in 
pureoance of tbe non-co-operation movement. A number oi those 
who closed their shops 00 that day are in possession oi arms license. 
Some of these have apologised. Otben have not. The aamea oi 
the latter are given below. 

“By observing Hartal these persons showed their eympathy with 
tbe tiOD-eo^pe»tioD movement, and also showed theccseivee ondo' 
serving of holding arms licenses granted by the Qoveroment. 

“1 therefore hereby auspend tbe licenses of the peruina named 
below and a notice will be served on each oi them accordingly to 
depimb hh weapone in the polioa atarion forthwith. 

“If within one month of service of the notice tbe licensee files a 
petition in my ^rb ezpr»sing his regret and assuring me of hia 
noD-aympatby with the non-coperation movement, tbe weapon will be 
restored. Otherwise the licence will be cancelled on the expiry of 
one month. 

“(1) Lala Sukbdeb Prasad Kbatri, Honorary Magistrate, 
Easbipnr; (2) Lala Baghbir Sax%o Khatri, Kashipur; (3) Lola Haqj 
Bebarl Lai, son of Lala Sukhdeo Prasad, Kashipur; (4) Lala Brij 
•Kiabore Kbatri, cousin of Lala Sukh dee Prasad j (6) Lala Pursn 
Persbad Kbatri; (6) Lala Sbiv Lai Kbatri j (7) Lala Ganga Fmsad •, 
(S) Lala Ghheda Led Kbatri ] (9) Lala tlfayam Saran Har Burau 
Khatri; (iO) Lala Sadama Lai -Saghbir Saran; (11) Lala Shiva 
Lai Taish ; (12) L^a Hszari Lai Taish ; (13) Ghaubey Amaroath, 
Chairman, Municipal Board, Kubipar.“ 

The Reply. 

TO TSB DEPmr COMMISSIONSB, 

Sir, 

“in compliance With your order dated 7th June 1922, some of 
us have deposited our weapons in the police station, Kashipur and 
otbete with Sheikh Abdul Wahid, a local licensed dealer in arms. 
As under the law both tbe courses are open to us, those of ua who 
have elected tbe latter have done so In the hope that it will facilitate 
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the dleposal of these arras and esaUe ns to realise a part of their 
values in case jroa are not pleased to rescind the above inenUoned 
order, 

"2. Under resolution No, 2125 C. of the Govt of India, Horae 
Dept, dated the 2l8t March 1919, payment of not less than Rs. 1,000 
per tmtmm as land revenue, or payment of an liioome*taz of not len 
than Rs. 3,000 for a period of three years, as well as coder the United 
Provinces Govt. Resolution No, 6572-X‘844, dated lOtb Nov. 1919, 
payment of the above sums as land revenue or income*tax, respective¬ 
ly, or being an Honorary Magistrate, etc,, is to be regarded as a 
Buffieidnt qualification for entitiiDg a person to obtain licenses f(V 
the possesion of firearms, intending rifles, smooth bores, etc. In 
acooniaoce with these statutory, rules every one of us is duly quali¬ 
fied and entitled to a licence and some of ns are possessed of mors 
than one qaalifioation. 

"3, The law for the suspension and cancellation of licenees is 
deariy laid down in the Arms Aot. Under section 11 a licensee is 
liable to he suspended w oanf^lled only if die licensee Is convicted 
an offence against the Arms Act or the Rules or it it be necessary 
to do BO for the security of the public peace. None of us has been 
so far convicted of such an offence, nor has it been alleged by any¬ 
body and it is not stated or even suggested in your order that it Is 
necessary to suspend or cancel our licences with a view to preserve 
xniblic peace. So we ventnre to submit that ycMir order is quite 
illegal and “ ultra viras.” We have, jointly weU as ^veraliy, a 
profound concern in the maintenance of public peace. Sven if we 
were unmindful of the public weal, our own self-interest as well as 
self-regarding instinct would constrain us to discountenance every- 
thing that may tend to disturb the public peace even nmotefy or 
iadirwjtly. We oanimt help stating that we have a distinct stake 
in the land as each one of ns is connected either with a zamfndari 
or with a decent husiness ocnoern, or with both, and as such we 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by any breach of tbs 
public peace at any time. We beg leave to submit that the closing 
of the Bho{» on the 13th of April laet^-whetber all of us, did to or 
00 ^ and though some of us namely, Lala Cbedalal, I^a ^jikishore, 
and Lala Sukbdeb Praswl have no sfat^ in any bazar and Lala 
Haeariial none lu Eaehipnr, so that it was not possible for them to 
close any—has no bearing in the matter of our licences and the 
tuspeneion thereof on this account Is not warranted by the law of 
the land. 

**4. As a condition fweoedent to the resioration of the weapons 
you want an assurance of non-sympathy with the non-eo operatioQ 
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movement from eaob of ne. * We are at a loss to nsderstaod the fall 
import of these wonis. As we have stated sbove« we bare to come 
In «»itaet oomuionally^ if not fr^aentiy, with pnhlie eervants f<» 
varfoua parposea euoh as the determination or payment of land* 
rerenoe or ineome-tez or for purple of irr^tioa or settlement 
and in (mnnootion with proeeedinge in «rarte, and the like. The 
very fact of our being in possession of the lioenae is aignificabt 
anoogb. Besides we are rendering pablio eervioes, however hnmUe 
they may be, in Varloue other spheres, 0 . p., in the mnnimpality, 
in the fortberanoa of the eo operatire credit movement, in the 
management and maintenanee of aided high aobool in oar 
town, and one of ns, Lala Sakhder Piesad, is also an honorary 
Magistral^ Under these oireamstanoes it would not be imperti¬ 
nent'enqniio what we are required to undertake by giving 
in an , aHsnrance of non*sympatby with the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, Unity among all races and orders, uplift of the 
depressed classes, eneonragement of cottage industries and indigenous 
manufacture of cloth, revival of the purity and development of the 
individual and national sense of self-respect, and above all, the 
TealisatiOB of the paramount naoesaity of the maintenanee of tba 
publils peace and order under all possible conditions and oireumt* 
tanoea and an immutable determination to adhere to the above 
principles and to enltivats feetinga of personal amity and good-wll! 
among individuals are and by far the main planks in tbe contem- 
pormieoue non-co-operation platform. Are we required to ron in 
a counter directjon wad to turn over stiff backs against anything 
conducive to the progress of tbe State I Farther, is any of these 
activities prohibited by law and if not, ia one to be deprived of b<a 
legal rights and privilrges beeauBe of bis legitimate actions and 
lawful actions fl be cannot succeed in persuading bis conscience to 
accept the executive view of the matter or to'dismgard its counsel 1 

" 5 . There is a still grave aspect of the question, and we can 
only hope that it did not strike you at tbe time you passed tbe 
iwelimlnary order snspendlng our licenses. As was well known to 
yonr predecessor in office, Eaehipor sub-division and its vicinity ie 
infest^ with daeoits m well as wild animals and their ravages have 
rendered serions havoc—villages have been deserted, land has gone 
waste and population is steadily dwindling—dacoftiea have never 
bean uaree in these parts while daring the last two or three years 
arson, pillage, asssssination and inbummi outrages have been tbe 
order of the day and a reign of terror has been supreme for a con¬ 
siderable period, ae even one having no local knowledge can easily 
gather from the Sub-divisional Megistoate’s judgment in a recent 
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fiMa, S- F. vs. Uinrao Singh of May 1932^ and the .report of the land 
reveBQe adminittratian in thasa proTiDoeajQst published idao hears 
testimony to this. * Agricultdre in the Naini Tal iarai was 
hampered by the prayaleiiea daeohf, and the Commissioner' 
remwfce that dacoity was dCsaasroa's "and the polioe were helpless* 
(* vide” paragraph 60 of the raport). It is veimrted that a publio* 
spirited oitizen oSei^ to lead ^e polioe-in-Mai^ last to the daooits* 
Mmp In the oeighboorbood of Eashipor tikirn-sod in respoose to. 
this the SaperioteDdent of police did proce&d, Sashipnr 
and reached the railway station with ^ a fo^^ of abont^ a. 
handred stroog one eyening bntw ••• be retraoed, his steps 
and returned back to bie headquarters with his p\rty by the 
next train. Presumably be did this out of. re^rd 
interests, and yoo will see from this how' very irhsomdv^^ur 
position, specially as some of ns have already received tn^achn* 
ing letters purporting to have baeo written to os by the taemhei^; 
of tbs gat«. In a («m in which a person wu convict^ for being 
Id poMeasion of a pistol withopt a Hoense at KasUpur, the • High 
Court held in mision that a eeriousView should sot.be token of 
tbe matter as the applicMit was Itviog' in a pare of the province, 
where daeoities had been fairly numerous of late years, and (fhere 
was a 'presumption that any person 'found in possession of such a 
weapon bad obtained it for the purpose of 86lf.proteotioh* (RevieioD' 
No. 680 of 1918), . , 

''Under these oiicumstanoea we'beg leave to submit that {mssee:/ 
•ion of sueb weapona as we have surrendered in obed^eneo to ybnr 
orders is absolutely easenti^ for purposes of self.defence'lor persons 
of OUT status, and we hope - that on. reooDsiderattou you will 
be pleased to oapoel your orders under toferenev sd .^bab onr 
arms may be restored t| us." » * 

"It ia unfortunate indeed that some’time. the zai^ndan an^ 
other respeotaUe imople are deprived ' of tim rigb| of poraesaingi 
fire-arms by lieanss, while Anglo-Indlana of ihe poaitioP of a raitvtay’ 
guard are being granted Hoense even for revolvers. Tbe Gtovern*' 
meat of Indio, whose viston la certainly bn^er tlugi moaf of the 
District Maidstrates, may not perhaps like them be so narrow*; 
minded, but their impetnousity has no limit. Let us, therefore,'ppt 
a brake upon tbeir rpshnesa and ioo^ prejudmes by ^^an' express 
provision of the Act. * ' . - 

"The present Arms Act nquirea or it is at leaat a praorioe 
in aome of tbs districts, to bring or send tbe arm^ after having 
boogbt it to the colleotorate to-have the number- ol tbe arms 
endorsed on tbe license, sod 1 know a good many instonces of a few 
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BDd evoy 4 » 8 a, he says, "Wa do do 6 sraat ths White man to be oar 
perpetual ruler, our perpetoal trustee, our perpetual guardian. We 
ha 7 d had eooagh of this ereclastlng trust. We extend to the White 
man, and I speak with atoolom tnith and Binoerity, the hands of 
fellowship and good comradeship, but 1 do resent, and at long aa 
thera is t^e last breath of life left in me I shall oontiaas to resent, 
the perpetoal 'domination of the Cml Seretee or any other 
tervioe;.. 

• TJnleas the prioeiple is accepted by the Gkiremment and Utbfully 
accepted and acted upon by the Distriot magistrates any improvement 
upon the {ffeaent arms rules will l» a farce. 1 cannot emphasise apoo 
this point too macb. The entitled olsss should never be debarred 
from bolding the licence except on the only ground of moral torpf' 
tade^' 1 masi^ however, make it idear that 1 do not i^ard any 
'attompt on the part of an Indian to criticise the policy-of the 
official of the Oovemment, or any desire on his part expressed in 
'words or aot to bring sbont a fundamental change in the policy of 
the l^vernment, as amoantiQg to moral turpitude. 

' ' The District M^istratos must not afiow' themselves to be 
^ried away by vrbst^hey hear from the poliee or tb(»e anfortaoeto 
cla^B of non-official people who are called the flatterers, official favour- 
toekem, tide and' job boaters and syeophant^ who, as a matter of 
fact, have tfaemaalves *the duty to always ■misrepresent the 

' true spirit and eondiiion of th^ country and the individuals, simply 
m satisfy -toeir-^personal aggiknditomants, and thou uofortuoate 
L officials w^o are misled by this’ class of people, not only bury 
'tbetrjowfl Reputation and positron but that of the Oovernmeot too 
aiopg with them. They sbmid always*coolly Iona their own opiolon, 
and withoaf the least fear of contradiction I can say chat this olaeg 
of •people-t^wbo are never considered an^ody in public eye, who 
''tdways mislead the- officials and henoe the wveniment—are unfortu- 
oat^y the phief and the only root cauia of all the present discontent 
and sitqatit^ 'jp tho ’oountry. All pereooal. (Hjosideratuma would 
, defeat’'^e h'ab^a of justice and fair-play and bring a bi^ name to 
• tlm .Government. • . . ' 

With due tospMt to the Frwident of the Arms Bulto Bemeing 
-pommittoe, I mlsysay that I do not for a moment accept the 
Brgam 9 Qto*Bome time put forward Wwe the witoesse^ ths^tbe 
presence of too many arms'may prove dtmgerous to the public on 
such occasions as the Arrsb or Katarpore riota I wonder why no 
such riots aver take place or have ever taken place ia any of the 
Indian States, although the use. of arms there is almost freer than 
. ia British India. It . entirely depeods, if 1 may say so, 00 the 
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tempsrai&fiQti of tbo psoplo ond fcho Wfty In whlefa ddloato litnatiooi 
are handled by the Goveromanfe. !□ tfao Indian States, there is no 
snob thingi as quarrels between tbs Hindus and tbe Mossalmans, 
probably because their rnlers do not seem to hare yet adopted the 
unwise policy of “divide and role.'’ 

If 1 remember arigb^ the Committee had decided that the 
powers of txiog the onmbw of iioeoMs in any dfetoio^ in the ease 
of neemi^, ebould TOmain with the local Gk}TemmeDt8. May I 
just aay a few words aboot thts->8Qd fioish this mioute of diesent 
with the hope that these new rales will be dealt with in a new and 
a broader vision 1 I do not think there is any barm if the local 
Governmeob be given such powers, but, i^fore limiting or redueiog 
the number cf licenses in any particular district, I hope the local 
Government will kindly announce through their local gazettee—at 
least a month b^ora—tbe name with the date ol the distent where' 
this new order ie to be enforced, and also tha reasons for doing so, 
with the omnioD, if ]^>8sibl6, of some of the responsible men of tim 
district, eooeem^. Then and then alone should tha local Govera- 
manta he empowered to emforee this order. 

MD, FAIYAZ KHAN. 


18th October 1922. 



Govt of India on 

The Purchase of Stores 



GOVT. OP INDIA COMJdUNIQUE ON 

, The Central Stores Department 

The Ceotral Stores DepartmMit ol the Govemneirt ^ ln<fiai itutistcd 
in Jamiaiy 1922 for the purpose of esskting inchen ladustral develoiHneDt, 
WM canymg on on ^most useless aiul extravagant existeo»t and there was 
alwajrs a f^etpread doubt oi the bonafidea ol the Govenmtent of India aa 
regards their profession of anrietjr for developing mdegenotu industries. The 
Inchcspe Committee recommended a reduoion from nearly Rs. 4 lakhs to 
Rs. 3 lakhs for the expenses of ibis Department. The Government of India, 
however, disregarded this retrenchment and planned for e further expansion 
oi the activities of the department, in justification of which the following 
Communique waa issued on May 14th 1923. [For previous history regaid- 
iog the Ceotrel Stores DepartmeiU and the Ruin marfe for Us gUMfenc^ aeo 
1. A. R. 1922. Vol 11 p. 748 et seq.] 

Tba Govarnment of Isdis have defioitely made ap their mind 
coocerniog the fotare of the Gentrat Stores Departmeot which waa 
eonstitated last year lor the purpose ol assisting the tudoBtria] 
development of India by utilizing to the utmost possihld extent the 
resouroos of the country for supplying the reqniremente oi public 
service in respect of stores aod materiale. The Department cams 
into existence in January 1922 as the result of the aoeeptance of 
the recommeodatiooB of the lodos^al CommissioD and the Stores 
Purchase Committee, but owing to general fiuaoeiat stringency 
in the central ext^eqnar doriog the ymr, its ex^iuioD, which was 
essentia] if the full calculated resalts were to be mshieved, was held 
up and its operations linuted. The acute finaoeidl porition had 
not only thwarted its activities ever since its inception but its 
future was put into the melting pot by submitting it to review by 
the Retrenchment Committee. Lord Inchcspe and bis eolleaguos 
recommended the suspension of further expansion till Provincial 
Governments were prepared collectively to utilize the department 
for tiieir transactions. This view took for granted that one of the 
mdo activities of the Central Stor^ Department was to make 
purobsse of stores for locid Governments. But this view was 
wrong because as a matter of fact tiia volume of purdians effected 
by Provinciai Gk>verDmeotB it relatively inconsidenble and the 
adhesion of these Governments form no part ol the Government 
oi India’s plan for the oonsUtution of their Stores Department. 
The volume of business done for the Central Government in itself 
justifies the expansion of the department which the Gtovernment 
of India regard as the most practical iostrument wbfeh they possess 
lorsssistiog ID the devtiopmeDt ol India’s indnstiitl o&terprise. 
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Expsnaion i» comidared fin*Dcift!ly justified and accordingly tbs 
Chief Controller’s geoersl scheme of organisatioD is being submitted 
to the Seoretwry ol State for approrsl. From time to time in the 
Press and in the Legisktures the Government’s willingness to fully 
utilise the resouroes of the country has been doubted and in support 
of this view the continuanoe of large orders for stores through tbs 
High Gommissioaer in London have been quoted. It is true that 
the markets of Eoro^ are still being resorted to extensively by 
the Gkvernm^t of lodia for their purpwe, but this should not be 
taken as so iadlcatioo that the Government are swerving from the 
path marked out for themselves. Ths main reason for the con- 
tinuuice of large purchases abroad is the comparatively slow 
development of industrial lik of this country and consequently its 
inabtiity either to supply materials and stores of the descriptions 
ordered through the High Commiesioner or to produce them at 
jmcN and qu^ties incomparable with those obi»inable abroad- 
It most, however, be admitted tiiat to eome extent purchases have 
besD mads abroad even in oases where stores of required quality 
have been obtatuable at reasomdile prices in India, and al^ough 
lodum marketo have been utilised to a largely increasing extent 
for years past it is rightly felt that more extensive parohases could 
have been made in India than have been hitherto the ease. But 
tbia is doe to cwisee whieh it ia proposed to remove by the opera¬ 
tions of the Stores Dej^krtment, 

As ia well-known, purchases in India have been eifaoted 
through the agency of individual departments and officers and the 
reason why these have not resorted to Indian markets to a krger 
extent has been due to their lack of knowledge of the svaiiable 
sources of supply or the absence of effident ageneies for the inepeo- 
tioQ of stores recognising that the iuterests of India demanded 
the renstitetion of a Stores Department. The ^vemment of India 
appointed three ehial office;-, namely, the Chief Controller of Stores, 
the Director ol Inspection and the Director of Furohase and Intelli- 
gsDoe to work out a scheme ior the orgaDisation the departoent* 
As toon as a suitebie officer was found as Chief Controller the depart¬ 
ment was brought into existence in January 1922, and the Govt, 
tntosferred to it the work of several other organisations. Some 
uditionai staff was also sanctioned and the Director of Porchaae and 
lutelligeiiee, after studying the system of purchase and inspection in 
fom in the London Stores Department, submitted a report dealing 
the nmtter. Daring the courae of the year the Chief Con- 
troler sul^tted hie seberae to the G.>vernment ftHf full orgwis** 
«oa of the department and it is now about to be submitted to the 
becretary of State f« orders. 
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THE CENTRAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
Bstibw of Wore im 1923 

Although the aotin'ties of the Stores Deportment had to be 
oartailed fax reasons of fioanoisl strio^noFt oerertheless, the Depart* 
meat carried oat a auhstantial Tolame of usefal and remaoerative 
work during the past year. It aodertook inrestigatioa aod (»tlee* 
tion of itiftmnaUoQ relating to actual and potential ssuroei of supply 
ia India aod in this way did much to prepwe the ground for {Mili¬ 
tating its futr^ aotivi^s. It moreover made extenstve purchasee 
of textile goods in the country amounting to about 160 lakbs, 
thereby securing substantial a<»D(Kides In the expenditure on wxelt 
stores sod also diverting to India a oonsidemble volume of business 
which had previously gone abroad. The nett c<»t of tlm Depart¬ 
ment, taking into account charges which had been levied for work 
performed by it (or other departments of the State, and for poblio 
and private bodies and iodividaals, amoantad to the comparatively 
small figure of approximately Rs. 54,000 during the year 1922-23, 
As stored above, the recommendation of the Inolmape Committee 
to stop further expaiision of the department till the provinces agreed 
to utilize it has not been accepted. The Government of India not 
only feel that its expansion is financfally justified, but also disagree 
with the suggestion of the Inchoapa Committee that the fee which 
they have tentotively decided to charge for the sarvtMs of the 
Stores Department is excessivei The Government are therefore 
determined to expand the department as the Snanmid p<»itioa pei^ 
mita, and are authorizing employment of the agencies with the 
Chief Controller’s officer for carrying out work eonoMted with the 
acquirement and dissemination of information relative to fndigeoons 
sources of supply, examination and preparation o! standard speci- 
ficatioQ and for initiation of wmk of purchasing engineering stores 
and materials for all departments of the Central Government. Steps 
are also being taken to fill the appointment of the Director of Ins¬ 
pection which has, save for a brief period, remained vacant and to 
reeiuit an Assistant Director of Inspection at Headquarters. They 
are also about to recognise the office of the Superintendent of locd 
manaiaotores and the Government Test House by witfadrawing from 
that institution the inapeetion work as distinct from tests smalysls 
hitherto undertaken by it. The inspection work hitherto undertaken 
by the Superintendent of local manufactures and the Goverament 
Test House will be transferred to an organisation with headquarters 
at Caleutto, called the Inspection Circle, which will form the Dueieos 
of the inspection branch' of the Indian Stores Department under the 
control of the Director of Inspection. The office of the Superinten¬ 
dent of I^al Manufactures and the Government Test House will be 
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oonfiood OUTS oat in tb« hboiatory of the test booM teita ond 
ftiidjraia of mfttsrials and otbef work fnoldantsl thereto. Farther 
development of the department’a aotivitiee woold be aodertaksn as 
the financial sitoataos permits,' Effioieot Intpeotion ^encies in 
different manafaetariog eantm are of vital importence and fortber 
ezpaoeioB will aim at providing these ageneies. 

It win thus be seen that the Goveromeot of India have no 
inteotion whatever of departlog io the emallest degree from their 
expressed polity of utilising the resources of the country to the 
greatest extent possible for supply of their seqafre.meDts sod that 
they intai^ to make as rapid a progress in the direction indicated. 
It ie to be hop^ tba^ when the Stones Dapad;ment is further de¬ 
veloped and the mmrafaeturtog' industries of India l^jonie more 
fully developed, it will be poisible to transfer a oobsiderable portfoo 
of the central purobase work to India, thereby reducing, the London 
Stores Department, but it is evident that until a stores department 
in I&dia expanded* an organisation oi the kind maintained under 
the High Commissioner in London must of necessity^ exist. 



REPORT OP THE 

Railway Risk-Notes Committee.. 

The report of the Committee which was appointed la^ year 
to consider the diecootent amongst trat^s hrr the 

unsatisfactory way in which goods are haniUed by Railwasrs 
and for die revision of the Railway R»k .Notes was published 
on 7th October 1922. The personnel of the CoimniHee was 
Mr. Seehagiri (Chwman) Messrs. Suhrahnwnyam^^,^ 

M. Ram)i, A. M. Cbrk and C. V. Bliss (memhers). The 
report was unanimous. 

The Committee aayi “our reoommspdatioDj arenooessstlly in the 
natare of a oorapromise” between tbe views of the Railways and the 
traders, as their views are " to a great extent irreconcilable,'’ Riek>not»s 
B. St H. have always been the chief cause of contention and litigation. 

The risk notes at present in force are tea out of wbieh altera¬ 
tions in five, vie, 4 B H G and D ere suggested by the Committee. 

One change eommou to all is tbs stibsfcitation of ‘misconduot' for 
‘wilful negleeb,' in brief the reimmmeiidatjQiis of the Committee are 
in ease of risk note A it is reiKimmeodsd that the form should 
ba amplified to make the Railways liable for loss, damage, sto, 
opmi pnmf that such is due to miseondact on the part of their 
servanta. The Committee observes that while it. is nsees^ry that 
the Ratlwayt should be protected from losses due to tenses outside 
their cootrol, it is equsdly necessary that they should restrain their 
staff from demanding execution>• of risk note without jostifiabla 
came. In case of risk notes BHD and G it is recommended that 
the forms should be so modified that in eases of non-delivery or 
pilferage of goods from consignments properly packed, tbe Railways 
should be required to lead evidence to show how goods were dealt 
with while ia their possession or control. Form B is also to be 
modified by making goods clerk to write at the eud of the form 
description of packing with a view to obviate necessity for taking 
form A in ooigunotlon with form B. The operative clause in forms 
B and Q as revised by the Committee will read thus ; *‘i, the under¬ 
signed, do in consideration of such lower charge agree sod under¬ 
take to bold the said Railway admiaistratioo harmless and free from 
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ali raspoDuUUty tor auy loss, destraction or dotecioratioa of ot damagd 
to the said coDsigoBsenfi frooi suiy oftasB whatevof ezeept: apon proof 
that laeh loss, dastrootioo, datarioratfon or damage atOKe from the 
miaoonduot o! the Bailtray admtnistrafcioo’a servants ; provided that 
in the Following cases; (A) Don-dellvery of the whole of one or 
suoro pook^as forming part oi a oonaigotnent properly packed nod fully 
addressed. a>iIaBS such Don*deUvery is due to accidents to tridns or 
to firs i (B) pilferage from packages of merchandise properly packed, 
that is packed in accordance with iustraotloD laid down to the 
goods tariS, or where there «a no stieh Instraotions, protect¬ 
ed othorerise than by paper or other packing readily remov* 
able by hand, provided the pilferage is i^dotad ont to the 
servants of the Railway edministratlon on or before deli¬ 
very, the Railway admiaistration shall be required to lead 
evidmioe to show bow the mnsignment was dealt with throughout 
the time it was io its possession or control but, if no oircamstaiices 
from whiob misoonduot can fairly be inferred are disdosed from the 
iiiabiiUy oi the Railway admiaistration to account for tbe non¬ 
delivery or pilferage, the burden of provirtg such tniscoiiduot shall lie 
upon tbe consignor.'’ The Committee hopes that the alterations 
proposed In form 6 would obviate oomnlaints made that the Rail¬ 
ways refnie to give iDformation showing how n consignment has been 
dflftle with while in their bands and that they may rasnlt in redoeitig 
litigation. 

Regarding the question of robbery from rnnniog trains, the 
Committee do not ronstdar any sp^fal reference to this particular 
case of loss is necessary. Cnder their proposals the Railways would 
be required lead eridenro to account lor Ioot of goods and their 
liability <» non-lisbility would be determined by evidence. Toocbiiig 
the question of greit difference that is said to exist between Railway 
risk and the owner's risk rates tbe Committee remarks :—**Thi8 matter 
has been brought prominently to our notice hy many members of the 
trading community by whom it is sorted that the different is so great 
that they have no option in face of competition but to book lower 
rates. On the Railway side it is urged that where special rates are 
quoted acceptance <rf risk by owner is only one of considerations for 
which lower rate is quoted, other considerations being that goods 
ore consigned in large quantities or for long distances, that they are 
loaded atid unloaded by sender and consignee, etc. The question is 
undoubtedly mio of very great importance but we do not consider 
that it falls within the terme of oar referent and wo, therafor^ 
refrain from exprsseiiig guy ^opinion. The question is one for derf* 
Bion by the rates advisory trjhanal if and when it comes into 
existoiico. 
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Note by Mr. Subramanvah 

Mr. SubramanYBDi in a snsan note, endorsed Mr, M. Ranijf, 
remarks :—The time has now rame for the good name of the Rail' 
way^ which after all are public concerns financed and supported by 
GoveromeDt, that the obligations of the BaUwa^ to tbe pabUe 
should be made clearer and mueb leas illusory than it bas bitberto 
been. Tbe commoR people of this country titot the Railways as a 
department of Government and tbe odium created by the cordoot of 
tbe Railways towanle goods and passengeia rcfieots upon the 
Govt, as well. Taking things as they are, they are altogether wrong, 
1 trust that when these risk-note forms are toviud we shdl have an 
opportonily of eonsidering whether tbe altototions effectuate our 
recommendations. My reading of tbe earlier files on ibis question 
makes me feel that tbe present risk-note form has not carried out 
tbe desire expressed by Sir Jobs Hewett In one of tbe files. Much 
of tbe trouble with which we are now faced ii due to tbe draftsmau 
of risk-ncAe B. i 
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TRIENNIAL RETIEV? OP 

Irrigation in India. 

The obisf oharaoteriatios of the Indian rainfall, nsi is wall-known, 
areite unequal distribution over the country, its irregutor distribution 
through out the seuoos and liability to failure or serious deficiency. 
Tba norma! annual rainfall varies from 460 toobes at Cberraputgi in 
Assam to less than three inobss in Upper Sind. The greatest rainfail 
Mtttally measured at any station in any one year was 905 inches 
at Gberrapunji in 1861, uhite at stations in Upper Sind it has 
been nit. 

The second important oharacteristlo of the rainfall is its unequai 
distribution. Except in the south east of the peninsula where the 
heaviest preoipicaUon is retmived from October n> December, by far 
(he greater portion of the rain tails during the south-west monsoon, 
berwucn Juno and October. During the winter months |he ratniall 
is comparatively small, the normal amount varying from half an 
inch to two inches, white the hot weather, from March to May or June, 
is practically rainless. Consequeotly ic happens that in one aeasou of 
the year the greater part of India is doli^ed wit h rain and is the 
scene of the nu^t wonderful and rapid growth of vegetetion ; in 
another period the same tract hecomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. 
The average annual rainfell over the whole country is about 45 
inches and there is but little variation from this average from year 
to year, the greatest recorded being only alnrat seven inches. But 
if separate trm:ts are considered, extraordinary variations are found. 
At many stations annual raiofalia of less tbait half the average ore 
not nncommou, while at some less than a qumrier of the normal 
amount has been recorded in a yeiw of ezterme drought, 

GovernmeiU W&rks The Government irrigation works of India 
may be divided into two main classes, those provided with artificial 
ttiwagc, and those dependent throughout the year on the nature! 
supplies of the rivers from which they have tbetr origin, fii aotual 
fact, practically every irrigation work depends upon storage of one 
k^nd or another but, in many oase^ this is provided by nature 
without man’s assistance. In Northern India, upon the Himalayan 
rivBPs, and in Madras whera the cold weather rains are even 
heavier than those of tbs south-west monsoon, the principal non- 
storaga systems are found. 

The expedient of etoring water id the monsoon for otilizetton 
dpidng the aubsequent dry weather has been practUed in intiia 
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frott tima {mmaniortal. lo tbeir simpleat {orm, each storage erork 
eoQMat ot an earthen embankinent eonstraotwi aoross a vatley or 
depressioQ behind which the water eollacts, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks irrigating only a low. 
acres each to the huge r<>aerT(^ now ander eonstraetion in the 
Deoran which will be oepatde of storing over 20 thousand million 
Dubio foet of water. By gradually escaping water from a work of 
the latter type, a supply can be maintained long after the river on 
which the reservoir is situi^d would othorwisa bs dry and useiessl 
Government works are divided into the followirtg three 
elaueeprodaotive, protective, and minor works. The main 
oritariou to he satisfied before a work can be .classed as prodnetive 
is that it shall, within ten years of tho completion of conatructiun, 
produce suflQcient revenue to cover its working expenses and 
the interest charges on its capital cost. Idost of the largest irri¬ 
gation systems io India belong to the productive cl^s. 

ProtMtive works are constructed primarily with a view to the 
prot^o I ion of precarious tracte and to goard against the neceesity 
for periodical expandifure oo the teltof of the population in times 
of faoune. They are fiuaai»d from the .current revenues of India 
generally from the anoual grant for famine reliof aod insurance, 
and are not directly reoiunerative, the ounsrrnctiou of each such 
work being separately justified by a comparison of' the value of 
each aore protected (based upon such factors as the probable c(»t of 
famine relief, the population of tba traot, the area aiready protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected in order to tide over 
a period of severe drought) with the cost of such protection, h 
sum oi R«. 1,173 lakhs has, up to date, bean expend^ on wtwks oi 
this nature. 

It it difficult to define the class of minor works otherwise thsa 
by ^ying that works not classified either as pn^uctivo or protective 
are classified as minor works. Neswiy. a third of the whole ares 
irrigated In India from Government works is effected by these minor 
works. 

Gnu^h of imysfioR —The foltowing account la collected from 
the trieonial review o5 irrigation in India issued by the Irrlge- 
tion Dopartmeiit the Goveromont of India in 1922. Thera bw. 
during tbo last forty years, been a eteatly growth in the area Irri* 
gated^by Government irrigation works. From lOj million a«oe in 
1878'(9 tbo urea annually irrigated rose to I hi million acres at tb$ 
beglnniog oi the century and to 28 million acree in 1919-20, the 
record y«r up to date, Irom which figoto it fell again to 27 millioo 
acres in 1930-21. The main incresM has been in the cIms of produc¬ 
tive works which irrigated 4J million acres in 1878-79, lOJ mihi®” 
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aoree Id 1900>0l and 18} million acres in 1919-20. Tbs area 
irrigated b; protective works has increased, in (he same period, from 
nil to over three-quarters of a milliou acres, that of minor works 
• from 6 million to 8| million acres. 

Some idea of the probable future development of irrigation can 
be obtained from the foreoaeta appended to the prcgect estimates of 
the works now under oonstraction and awaiting sanction. The 
irrigated area in 1919*^ was over 28 million acres. Schemas 
completed but which have not yet reached their full development 
are expected to add about 100,000 awes to this total, while works 
uoder constmetion will farther enhance it by 2^ million acres. 
Projeota have also been submitted to the Secretary of State for 
sanction which, If coostnieted, will add another 4i miHioa acres ; 
a total eventnal area in British India of about 36 million awef is 
thus at present contemplated from works aanotioned or awaiting 
sahotioD,, irrespective of the oatur^ exteusido of existing areas and 
of new projects. 

The figures given are exclusive of the areas irrigated from the 
Punjab .canals by brsDcbaa ooustracted for Indian States which 
amounted in 1919-20 to 650,000 acres. The Sutlej Valley scheme 
wilt add Dearly 3^ millioo acres to this area, so that the gross total 
amounts to soma 40 millfon acres from Governraent works. 

Capital and Beeenm.’—The total capital invested in the works 
has risen from Bs: 4,236 lakhs in 1900-01 to Ks. 7,861 lakhs in 
1920-21, an average increase of Bs. ISO lakhs a year. As regards 
revenue the Government .irrigation works o£ India, taken as a 
whole yield a roturn of from 7 to 8 per cant, on the capital invested 
in them; Bs, 1,173 lakhs of the total have been spent on proteo* 
tiva works, whmh retiirn less than 1 par cent, and Bs. 7,03 lakhs on 
minor w<H-ks, the yield from which varies between 4 and 6 per cent. 
The capital outlay also includes eximnditura on a number of 
large works under emutrootimt which have not yet commetMsed to 
earn revenue. 

Trinmnicd Compomons.—The averai^ area irrigated in British 
India by Government works of all classes was 26f million acres as 
compared with 26| million acres, the averoge of the previous 
triennium. The areas for each of the three years were 26,152,451 
acres in 1918-19, 28,144,864 acres in 1919-20 and 27.004,321 acres 
in 1920'21. The area of 1919-20 is the record area irrigated in 
any one year up to date. 

Produciivi IPorlSa—Taking productive works only, the average 
area irrigated by such works during the triennium was nearly 
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a million and a quartet acrei mow tb»n W previous period, 
as shovrij in the foJlowing table,-^ ' ^ 




Average acre 
iti^ated in 

. Avei^ area 
irrigated in 

Prevlaces.' 


prevfcHia 

'Menninm 

triennism 

1918-2L 

Madras ••• 

•as 

8,499,312 

3,676,718 

Bombay Deccan — 

g«o 

31,633 

61,178 

Sind 

gs* 

1,407,654 

1,138.261 

Bengal ••• 

•♦ft. 

86,661 

87,169 

Dnit^ Prorineas — 


2,799,511 

3,116.207 

Punjab ••• 


7,632,536 

. 8,480,798 

Bunaa 


267,921 

312,786 

Bihar and Uriesa 


808,528 

898.844 

Central Provinces ••• 


63,826 

127,374 

North-West Frontier Province 

tea 

’ 337.000 

355,647 

Total 

•ft* 

16,923,682 

- 18,143,982 


Taking the piodnetive works as a whole, the capitd. Invested 
in them was, at the end of 1920-21, Be. 5,986 lakba. The net 
revet,ne for the year was Ea. 631 lakhs giving a return 8'88 per 
as compared with 9 p« cent, iu 1918-19 and 9| per rant, in 1919-20* 
In considering these figures it must be remembered that tbe^ capital 
invested includes the expenditure upon severe! works which have 
only lately come into operation and others which are under construc¬ 
tion which at present contrihute little or nothing in the way o* 
revenue; moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enharced land revenue due to the introduction of 
irrigation are credited to the canals, so that the rotunis inclaae 
notliing on account of the large addition to the general ’ revenues o* 
the country which lollowa ic the wake of their coostruetlon, 

Pfottetim JForfa .—^Tbe areas nrigeted in the various pro¬ 
vinces during tbs triennhiiD were as below 
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Pronneea. 


Aveisge ares 
irrigated ia 
pievloas 
btennism 
1915-18, 

Avetsge 
irrigated in 
trfenniata 
1918-21. 

Madras 

ess 

... 106,676 

108,146 

Bombay Deccan 

«*a 

... 72.17 8 

137,063 

United ProTinoes 

as« 

... 169,843 

228,418 

Bibar and Orissa 

see 

... 62,707 

87,110 

Central Provinces 

oee 

... 40,644 

176,235 


Total 

... 441,948 

735,971 


As to the the financial molts theso works the report sa;s 
that they hare at least soeeeeded in piyisg their worktOK expenses 
in each of the three years, and the re^ts 1920-21 show that 
(bey will soon begin to do batter altboagh, of conne, they are not 
built with an idea of proving directly remonerative. They re> 
present a capital outlay of 1.173 lakhs and returned ‘19 per 
cent, in 1918-19, '37 per cent, in 1919-20 and *94 per cent, in 
1920-21. Here, again, the capital account is at present infisted by 
heavy expenditure on works, especially the two great Deccan storage 
seheraes, whicb bave not come into operatitm. The net revenue 
obtained rose from Rs. 2 lakhs in 1918-19 to Bs. 4 lakhs in 1919-20 
and to over Ks. 11 lakhs in 1920-21. 

Minor (Forks.—The rcsnlta obtained from the minor works 
ua i^ven below, in this ease there is a decrease of more tbso half 
a million utres below the average for tiie i^vioas trieDoinm :— 




Area irri¬ 

Area irri¬ 

Province 

gated in 

gated in 



1915-18 

X9t8-2Z 

Madras ... 

•«a 

3,733,100 

3,591,394 

Bombay Deccan 

• sa 

180,321 

203,660 

Sind 

•ee 

2,160,666 

1,900,391 

Bengal ... 

eee 

26,878 

21.449 

United Proviom 


162,480 

168.223 

Pnniab 

••• 

1.013,969 

792,211 

Burma 

•a# 

1,092,691 

1,147,964 

Bihar and Orissa 


1,377 

2,414 

Ceutr^ .Proving 


16,444 

28,942 

Bajpntana 


22.992 

20,947 

BalaohiEtsQ 

fee . - 

9,489 

19,776 


Tptel 

8,410.297 

7,887,261 
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The minor worlsa represent b copital expenditure ol Es. 703 
lalcbs bnt, Bs already explained, no'^capital aCKitmt is kept ior many 
oi them. Those ior which such occoonte are maiotaioed returned 
5*83 per cant, in 1918-19, 6*36 per cent, in 19I9-20aDd 4*77 per cent 
in 1920-21. These Bgorea-inedude tiie returns of certain oaaale Iq 
M adras and Bengal which have been constructed solely for navigatioD 
purposes ; it irrigation works-only are considered the corresponding 
pereentaiiM are 8*29, 8'94 and 8'17, 

Irrigattd Aereape,^^^ compariBon between the acreage of crops 
matured during 1920-21 by mrans of Qoveroaeot Irrigation works 
with the total area under eoltivation is given below 


Pi4Vi&oe. 


Madras 

Jigmbaj D^eaa 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provicces 
PottjBb 

Burma .i. 

Bibar and OrJwa 
Ocstiri Prorincea 
North-West Froit- 
tier Province 
Bajmitena « 

Balooh'staB 


Total 


^ ^ It will be seen that 14 per cent, of the cropped area was so 
irrigated and that, the value of the crops produced tberefrotn was 
more than double the total capital expended on the works, While 
the comparison between the cost ol the works and the value of the 
crops can be pressed too far, as even in the absence of the canals 
crop^ though in many esses of an inferior quality, would doubtless 
still have been raised on much ol the area, yet the figures are euffi- 

0 ently striking to bo worth quoting espeeially as it is safe to say 
that on many millions of acres of the areas affected to crop of any 
lort could have been grown without the assistance oi the eaaait 


Net area 
cropped. 

Area irriga¬ 
ted by Gov- 
CTBlneaS 
irrigatioD 
works, 

1 * 

1 O 

w* 

»£ i 

111 
S doo. 
o X e 

CU 

gg’S'S 
ol S 
•ST ga 
* SJS 

® f3 rJ- 

*3.0 Se S* 

o « ^ o 
£ »! » 

5«a'g 

M B»— 

S • -2 § ® 
se-SiS, 

87563000 

7208000 

19-4 

1181 

4^6 

31409000 

481000 

2-0 

734 

629 

8836000 

8007000 

78-4 

838 

811 

23959000 

114000 

. OS 

280 

84 

StfSPPOO 

S3760CO 

■ 9*7 

‘ ip49 

2776 

17183000 

$669000 

65-7 

2268 

6IC8 

14825000 

1449000 

97 

S85 

660 

24796000 

1027000 

4*1 

..:681 

' 84C 

I663J0W> 

839000 

20 

403 

24<! 

203SOOO 

SGI000 

17-7 

281 

276 

268000 

24000 

98 

86 

12 

201000 

16000 

90 

46 • 

9 


197644000 87004000- I3-7 


7seo 
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Tbd nuJn wbtch amergea from tba raauUa ol tba feriannram 
ti that the irrigatioD fiyatems are oapsbia of lunotiottiog t?ith effart 
in yesrt of axtromo dnnigbb. Tbia ia tbe oraeiof teat, and the eatmta 
have eoma tbroogb it well. In apite of abort sopjliee irrigation 
waa maintaliied at its oormai figure, a reasit wbieh only ononaeiug 
cmv aod wstohfntnem can bring aboat and which, Oven with toob 
ewre, eonld never have been obtained bat fmr the enfoivement in the 
past dl strict observance of tbe pclior that fair whether oaoidfl eball 
not be enoouraged and that ever; systom eball be ao designed ^at 
with the ai^liMtioB of right eoonomy, it ehalt be able to do its 
imgation even in the most oafav jursble yens. 

Thb Sukkur Babraob 

projects .—At the rioae of the trieoniom tbiee proieeta for the 
Snklcur Barrage and Canals In Sind, for tbe Satlej Valley Csnala in 
the Punjab, and for the DamodarCase! in Bengal, were Often, The 
Sukknr Barrage, when completed, will be the greal^ work of its 
kind in the world, measuring 4,725 feet betwetn tbe faces of the 
regnlatora on either side. The total cost of the soheme ia estimated 
at Be. 1,B35 lakfaa of which tbe ban^e accounts for about Rs. 669 
lakhs and the canals for Be. 1,266 lakhs. A gro^ area of 7i million 
acres fa commanded of which 6i million acres la oultnrahle end no 
aonnal ares of irrigatkm of 6i million acres is anrieipated, of which 
2 million acres repreeeots existing inundation irrigation wMoh will 
ha given an assured supply by tbe new canals. The ultimate 
annual net revenue forerasted as obtainable from the project, 
alter paying working expenses, ia Ba, 194 lakba, wbiob rapresenta 
a return of lOl per cent, on capital. Tbia is tbe return from water 
rates alone, but a further large increase in general revenues may 
safely ba reckoned upon from the area of 3 million aoree of waste land 
which will be brought under onitivatioo. There will be incu'easei on 
this account under practically every bead of revenue, such aa 
railways, tmatoma, stamps, excise and tlm like, not to mention tbe 
addition to tbe country's wealth owing to tbe production, on laud 
at present barren, of crops to the value of Ba. 2,500 lakhs pec 
annum. 

Thb Svtlbi Vaujt Schbub 

Ihe Svikj VaUep Projedt conaieta of fonr waire, throe on tbe 
Sutl^ and one on tbe Panjnad, as the Cbenab is called below its 
Junction with tbe Sutlej, with twelve canala taking off water from 
above them. The total sraa to be irrigated from the project ia 
6,108,000 acres, or nearly 8.000 square mik*s. Of this 2,075.000 
gcros will be pereunial aud 3,033,000 acres noo'pereDnia] IrrigatlQ/j, 
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],943,0(W sons will bs in British territory, 2,825t(K)0 acres io 
Bdiawalimr sad 341,000 aoree io Bikaoer. 

The total cost of the project ia eatisQated at Bs, 1,460 lakba. 
Upoo this a retars oi 13f per cent, is aoticipsted Irom water-rates 
ahaw. Bat the Bobeme has aoother, and ereij more important tonra) 
of rereoBe, Oq the iatroduotion of irrigation, so less than 3l million 
sores of desert waste, the property of the three parties concerned, 
at present valaless, will become available for ^Ionisation and sale. 
It m eortomary, io the f)ro-/oma ai^uots of irrigation projects, to 
credit a soh^e with the interest on tbe »le proceeds of Crown 
waste lands rendered , oultnrable by its oonstraction | if this is 
ineloded, tbe annn^ retnm on tbe pKsject will smoBut to nearly 
38 fwr cent. It bids fair, indeed, to rival tbe Lower Cbenab Canal, 
the return from which doting the past siiven > years has averaged 
over 41 per cent. 
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Review of Trade of India 

Id ihe laft issoe of the MSQISfBB the bnted featoree of the 
Trade of lodfa la 1921 wei^ givea. These are oolleeted from the 
offidal report on the aulqeot Mr. C. Q. Frake, Director Deaeral of 
Commeroial latelltgaoM, GoTernment of India. The official report, 
bowerer, Ig iscoed very late, about a year after the iwriod of which 
a review ia made. The full o&iial report of 192l>22, iasutd ao 
late as February 1923, are givao in the follofring pagea The l^oBt 
offimal flgurea of the ^riiMi 1922-23 are not yet published but 
the following has been compiled from official sooroea. 

Rk?ikw op Tb&db 1923-23 

The oatateadfog eharaotarlitlo the last ye^’a trade is a 
ravercloa to the Bormal ch^oter of our forafga trade,—namely, aa 
exoesa of 6X{:^ta over impi^. While in 1920-21 aod 1921-22 
there was a trade balance opo/bsf us of S9'49 and 31‘76 erorea 
respectively, in the year under review there waa a balanoe M our 
favour of 71*46 orores. This is in accordance with the general 
character of our foreigu trade from times immemorial j and the fact 
is aU the more gratifying when we remember that thia balance ia a 
balance including Government frao8«>tioos iu respect of store*. 
The true significance of thia balance io our favour is, however, 
boand to be olnouced owing to the continued prepondeRiooe and 
steady inere^ in the so-called **Home** charges. According to the 
statement B annexed to ^e last Budget, the ‘*Home” charges of the 
Government of India alone emountad to as fi^ows 


Year. 



Be. 

1921-22 

aaa 

1922 23 

**< 43*^27 

1923-24 

a«> •*« 43 >06 

These do not include 

the charges of the Provloeial 


Governments, nor tiie nmittancM of private foreigners engaged 
io husiness punnit or otherwise in India. Annming that the 
“Home” chargee of all the Goveromenta aggregate 66 croros in roand 
figures and assaming that the drain through private remittsocea by 
way <rf ioteiwt on foreign capita! invested in India amounts, as has 
been estimated by a cmnpetent authority, to 35 eturesi we most 
make np a total exc^s of exports <rf clow upon 90 crorw a year 
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to oot B&tiooBi eolvene^. We oaonot possible do this— 

tiolen, at basti the fiscal policy ondeTgoea a radical orientatloD so 
M to safegQS^ the iotorests of this coaotry against the inBidiotu 
effects of this pofitiflo-sooDomlo drain. The rerolt is noavoidable, 
and may be traced In the heavy annual foreign borrowings— the 
last of its kind being that announced in May 1923 to the extent 
of 21 mlUioDB pounds. While this drain lastSt it is hopeless to 
re-estoblish the weU'heing of India,—industoial cv oommerdal— 
or to expect even such minor reforms as the re-adjustment of the 
euirenoy astern, which, as It obtains to-day, is manipulated to suit 
the interests of the existing organisations but is utterly ineonsistent 
with the »)ODomio development of this country: 

The figures given below are interesting as showing that the 
manufaotares still remain the nunt fm^rtont item on the fmpo^ side 
constituting nearly 75 per cent, of tba total import trade while raw 
materials cmmblned with food staffs make the most (mnsiderable 
section on the export side# Arranged in their order of Importance, the 
ten chief artictes in the last year’s trade are among impm'ts: (K>tton 
manufaotares, machinery and belting, iron and steel goods, sugar, 
railway plant and rolling stocks, other metals, metallic ores and scrap, 
cutlery and hardware, dyes and colours, chemicals and drugs. And 
among ex^te: raw (wttoti, grains, pulse and flour, juta manufac¬ 
tures, seeds, raw jute, tea, cotton maoufactures, gum, raisin and lac, 
hldM and skin (raw), and hides and skin (manufujtored). If we 
compare the three years* figures, the above order would of course 
not ha mcdotoioed, though the general m^nitude of eimh ^ these 
articles remains unaltered. Sugar, for instance, h^ suffered 
consideiabla vicissitudes, cbauging from second to the forth place 
in the list of Imports ; white tea on the export side fa a notable 
example of similar variatiou. Tea, grain, and Beads show a continued 
inclose In value on the export side ; and if we allow for the recent 
fall in prices, the increase in quantities must he much greater. The 
variation, again, in the vdnes of the exported raw cotton and fate is 
most auggestiim. From 42*19 orores exported in 1920-21 to 72*07 
orofM in 1922-23 is a very eonsfderabie variation in cotton, not at 
all covered by a oorrespondisg increase in the quantity exported. 
The explanation is probably to be knnd in the overwhelming pre¬ 
ponderance of speculation which has demoralised for some years past 
this branch of mr trade. The ^ntrast is the mora suggwtiva when 
we rampare the figures of valoes of raw cotton exports with those of 
the impcffta as well u exports of tiie ^tton manufsctunis. The exports 
of Indtau cotton manufactures have declined from 18*27 orores io 
1920-21 to 13 06 in 1622-33 ; while the imports irf cotton numufaetures 
have grown from 68*93 orores in 1921-22 to 70*13 croretln 1922-23. 
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la the lodlui eottoo indastr; losiog gronod ? If we recall the receot 
apeeeh of the chairmao of the Bomba; Milhiwnera* Auociatton or 
cooeider the present strike of the i&iU>operativea at Abm^iabsd, the 
conclueioo eeems to be ver; diieonoratiog for tiie present and iotnre 
of the cotton indnetr;. The sitoation in the ce»e of jate Is a little— 
only a little—more reasuring. For, the exports of the jate mana' 
factoree were as follows 

1920.21 ««e 53‘9d 

ld2X*S2 *•» 29 99 

1922^23 . 4060 

The recover; noticeable last year is tite more important as the 
price in the meanwhila have fallen, and ao the qnantit; indicated 
by these value figuiea mast be li^er. On the other hand, the 
exporte of raw jntea have grown by neaily 60 per cent, in the last 
as compared with the proceeding year, thereby Indicating a viry 
oonstderabie drain of oar raw materi^ for manolaoture abroad wbieh 
might well have remained and been maoufaotured in the country 
itself. Sclent features like those of the ftneign trade of India 
could be rolectod od to illustrate the principle that a 

ooomons and deliberate, suparintendiDg direction and guidance of 
the trade, and, its bacb^ound, the industry of the country has not 
yet claimed, and maoh less obtuned, that d^ea attantion 
from the Government of the <KHantry wbieh their importance 
demands. ('J6e JSmhy Chronic). 
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The following fable seta foTth the details of Imports 
and &pozt8 in 1922-23. 

IMPORTS 1932-23 

Be. 


I.— Food. Drink & T(»»acc»— 


Pish (enshiding canned fieb) .- 

•s« 

24.29,949 

Praita and Vegetables 

see 

1,83,67.268 

Grain, Folse, and Floor 

*«S 

64.32,031 

Liquors 

«■« 

3.06.93,570 

Prorisiona and OlIman*8|Stoies 

See 

2,77.30,379 

Sptees ... ... 

see 

3,44,54,233 

Sogar ... ... 

*»» 

18,48,89,968 

Tea ... 

*«s 

45,52,266 

Otbsr P(H)d sad Drink •- 

s«s 

1,93.87.376 

Tobacco ... %M 


3,26.67,007 

Total 

»a« 

30,98,94,045 


II.—Baw Material^ and Pboddob and Arti- 
. ODES Mainly TJsmanufactdred— 

Coal •«. M* 

Other Non-metallio Miniog qaair; prodneta. 

and the like »*• 

Polder, etc. s«« 

Qnm, and Iao 
H ides and SkiQs (rw) ... 

Metallie Ores and Serap Iron or Steel for 
remanufaeture *»• ess 

OHi, Vegetable, ofee, ... 

Oil Cakes ... 

Paperffiakfng Materials 
Bobber 

Seeds ... ... 

Tallow, Stearloe, and Wax «. 

Textiles—Cotton, raw & waste ... 

Do. Jute, raw 

**• ••• 


3,08.93,733 

2,62,69.383 

96,798 

57,96,261 

9,77,183 

1,26,488 

6,89,16,680 

10,446 

34,25,837 

421 

4,64.167 

27,21,068 

1,73,41,612 

6,200 
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Textiles—Silk, raw & waste ••• 1,60,32,645 

Do. Wool, raw ... 13,04,629 

Do. Other Materials ... ... 5,65,291 

Wood and Timber ... ... 49,18,264 

MIseellaDeoiu ... 68,06,491 


Total ... 18,46,59,387 


111,—Aethjles Wholly or Mainly 
Manhyaoihbed— 

Apjarel .~ ... ... 1,27,14,290 

Arms. AmmositioD and Military Stores ... 62,83,839 

Chemicals, Drags and Medioioes ... 3,93,02.725 

Cutlery, Haniware, Implements asd lostru- 

maatt (ezxludiDg Meetrii^ iDstroments 
and Appantus) 6,73,48,356 

Dyes and Colours ... ... 4,33,20,363 

Meotrical Goods smd Apparatns ... 2,14,10,867 

Furniture, Cabinetware and manufactures 

oi wood ••e 26,85,865 

Glasaaare and Earthenware ••• ... 3,37,82,077 

Hides uid Skins, tanned or dress^ Leather 62,39,343 

Maobinery of all kinds including belting for 
maohinery — »• ... 24,42,83,282 

Metals, Iron and Steel and manufacturas... 18,36.13,366 

Metals^ other than Iron and Steel and 

Manufactures • »* ■«« 6,91,87,914 

Paper, Pasteboard, and Stationery ... 3,70,41,196 

Bailway Plant aud Bolling Stock ... ll,05,tM},847 

Bubber Manufactures «*» 1,80,19,648 

Vebidea (excluding ItM^motlres for Bailways) 3,43,56,501 

Textile£~CottOD Tama and Manufactures 70,13,(^,032 

Textiles—Jute Yarns aud Manufactures ... 16,79,300 

Textile^^ilk Yarns and Manufactuns »■ 3,16,64,473 

Textiles—Wool Yams and Manulwitont ••• 1,61,66,436 

Textiles—Other Yams and Fabrics 1,60,62,820 

Miscellaneims ««• 10.03,17.028 


Total 


9M 


1,79.40,40,6*9 
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IV.—Liviho Ahiaials— 

HorsBB ••• 

Other living aoim^g 


[i 92 i— 

24,53.685 

1,29,048 


Total 

V,— PoSTlt. ASTIOLSS hot STBOlFnSD 


25,82,633 

3,47,28,326 


Total ' *** 2,32.59,04,935 


Gk>verBiDeDt Storm ••• 11,71,46,746 


GRAND TOTAL - 2,44,30,60,681 


EXPORTS. 

Total Forbtqn Merge andisb 
Indian Merchandise— 


««• 

192223 

Re. 

16,16,^,827 

I.—F(k>d, Drink & Tobacco— 
Fish (ezoloding eaoDed fiefa) 


#a« 

64,26,327 

Fiuits sod Vegebtbles. 

••• . 

•♦a 

63,11,819 

Graiu, Pulse, and flour 



42,47,63,223 

Liquors «>• 

aa« 


49,418 

Provislooa and Oiltnau’s Stona 

a«« 

60,91.640 

Spices • 

• IS 


1.09,79,949 

Sugar 

as* 

• aa 

10,48,839 

Tea ••• 

• ■e 

aaa 

21,88,07,626 

Other Food and Drink 


aae 

1,24,74,230 

Tobac^ H. 


««« 

82,67,812 

Total 

aaa 

69,42,19,783 


II.— Raw Materials, and Produce and 

ARTICLES MAINLY tJN-KANUFACTURBD, 

Oo&l ... ... 

Other Non-metallfo Mioing quarr; prc^octe 
aad the like 


Mf 




14,62,131 

62,35,976 
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Fodder ete. ••• 

Gom, Be^D and T^ao 
Hides and Skios, (Raw) 

Metallic Ores and Scrap Iron or Steel 
manafactura 
011 ^ Vegetable etc 
Oil CsksB •sa •«« 

Paper-making Materials — 

Robber tea »•« 

Seeds *»« 

Tailov, Steartoa, and Wax 
Textiles—Cotton, t&w & waste 
Do. Jots, raw & waste 

Da Silk, raw & waste •p* 

Do. Wool, raw 

Do. Other Materials 

Wtmd and Tim)»r 
Miscellaneous »»« 


for re* 


543 

1.S6.25.669 

70,37,37,584 

6,70,60,201 

3,26.10,443 

3,19.81,409 

1.72,24,999 

1,261 

72.60.093 

27,86,39,163 

8,76,606 

72,07.18,919 

22,62,86,098 

38,17,268 

4,41.43,267 

61,08,264 

94,02,714 

2.10.61.898 


Total ... 1.66,61,22,737 

III.— ArtiolbS wholly OB mainly 
mahupaotorbd— 

Apparel *«a 87.62.933 

Arms, Ammnattion and Militair Stores 3,632 

Chemicals, Drags and M^iciaM 1^07,61,884 

Cutlery, ^rdware. Implements and Instra* 
menfs {ezciuding Electrical instoumeota 
and Apparatus) ••w ••• 9,28.322 

Dyes and Colours ... 1,20,69,826 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus ... . 

Funiitura, Cabinetware and macufactiuw ' 
of wood a** Pa* 8,84,723 

Glassware and Earthenware 3,95,853 

Hides and Sklns^ tanned or dressed or 
Leather **• »*• 6.16,07.176 

MachfnerF of all kinds including belting for 
maobinery ••* ... 47,038 

Metals, Iron and Steel and Manufactures... 93,96,890 

Metals, other than Iron and Steel and 

Biftnufftctorfis *** 1,63,62,360 

Paper, Pasteboard and Machinery ... 1,03,188 

Railway *•* »»« % 34,541 

Rubber •*. 9,331 
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Vehiolet (ea^lndlog looomotlreB for Bail* 

waySf ••• 

^xtilas —CottOD Yarne and MaottfactatM 
Textile—Jate Yarns and Maoafaetures ... 
Textiles—Silk Yarns and Manafactoras 
Textiles— Wool Yu os a^d Biaoufsetaces ... 
Textiles—Other Yarim and Fabrics 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

IV.—Livinq Anihals— 

Horses - - «a« aae 

Cattle . ... .H 

Sheep and Coats *ea eei 

Other living animats 

Total 


• ee 
«e» ' 


• s» 
••• 


V. —Postal Abtioles ••• 

Total 


ae* 


• aa 


Gk^vernment Stores 

GRAND TOTAL 


19*2— 

73,015 

13,06,21,869 

40.49,99,381 

2,42,956 

98,41,387 

6,29.699 

3,16,73,186 


70,46,27,982 


1,10,786 

8,28,912 

11,26,613 

2,63,334 


23,28.644 


2,21,68,697 


2,98,84,67,743 


1,74,64,717 


3,15,76.63.287 



Review of 

The Trade of India in 1921 *22 

CHAPTER l-'Gcneral 

Tbe jear andec revisir wiU rank a* a oltmical exatnpk of what 
trado-eydo aeonomietB oharaoteTiso as the raadjostmeat period. 
The war was sucoaeded io India, as in most other parts of Ibe world, 
by a period of e^eptiooaUy fiooriahiag trade and intense indnstria! 
activity. The pace wee too fast and it was inevitable that the 
boom sboold be succeeded by a slump, before basins oould be re* 
established upon a firm and normal basis, and indioations of this 
stomp wera clearly apparent in the latter put of 1920-21. That 
year was one of sharp contrast between the brom oonditions of the 
early months and the liquidation of the latter part of the year, bat 
1921-22 was a year of unrelieved depression, of baad-to-mootb 
buying by the consuming trades and of resigned patience on the 
part of traders and their financiers, It was only during the dosing 
months that any reliable Indications were aotloeabte that the down¬ 
ward trend was being checked and that trade conditions wars tend¬ 
ing to become stable. The year opened with heavy stocks on band 
of most of the commodities wbiob India importe, and throng hoot 
the year nott of the markets to which the exports were lacking is 
purchasing power to such an extent that her exerts were seriously 
curtailed. Consequently she bad difficulty in absorbing old stocks 
of imports and showed very little demand for new euppliee. In 
1913-14 fiity-efght per cent her export trade was with Earopesn 
countries, ro that their economio exbaoatioo and ^tbe collapse of 
European exchanges folly explain the seriooe diminutioo in Indian 
exports. Even in the United Kingdom and Uie United Htates of 
America, which were far from being so ezbansted as Cental Europe, 
the general fall in prices and eorrespoodingly reduced pnrehasing 
power eeriously diminisbed demaode for Indian goodt. Signs of 
improved demand were apparent towaMs the end of the year, bot 
it is obvious that any resJ recovery Is oemtiogeot opon the stabilisa¬ 
tion of ezebsages and the settlement of such burning questions of 
international polities as the reparations and allied debta. The 
movemente of index numbers daring the year in the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and Japan, the countries which are 
India’s best customers, iodicated an equation of supply and demand, 
towarde the end td the year in the United Kingdom but rather 
earlier in the United States and Japan. The Statist index number 

35 
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for the United Kingdom fell steadily from 170 in April to 132 in 
Febnsary, after which it began to rise. The Brsdstreet number 
for the United Stotes d Anwriea reached ito lowest point in May, 
10'6, after which it row agwn steadily to 11*6 in Mawh, The 
index number ol the Bank of Japan recorded its xainimain at 261 
in April, after which it rose to 290 in October and fell again to 266 
in Matoh, These flgares may be compared with the oorreaponding 
figures for April 1920 which were 266 for the United Kingdom, 
207 for the U. S. A. and 397 for Japan, Two factors which 
seriously hamp^d business thropgbont the year were the felliog 
tendency (d prim and the instability of exchange. The former was 
patdcuiariy notioesUe (m the import side and forced importers to 
purobase only for immediate requirements. Instability of exchange 
is obriouily a serious handicap on overseas trade, import or eximrt. 
Apart from the variations in Continental exohangas, the sterling 
value of the rupee fluctuated from Is. Sftl. at the beginning of the 
year to lx 6 id. in September, from which point it fell htek sgain 
to Is. 3>thme sixteenth pence io March. The figures relating to over¬ 
seas trade uM very satMtantially lower than tbm for the preceding 
year, but a considerable part of the decrease wae due to the heavy 
fall in prices. The following figures have been compiled to show 
the values of imports and exports, of merchandise only, on the basis 
of deriared values In 1913-14. These statistics are neosss^ily 
approximate, Imt they are suffioieutiy accurate to afford a reliable 
meuure^of the course ^ tmdo. 




(ii 

1 erores of 

rupees) 


1913-14 

1919-20 1920-21 

1921-22 

Imports ... 

183 

101 

142 

124 

Exports 

244 

198 

172 

182 

Totd trade in merchandise ex- 


■ 



eluding re-exports 

42? 

299 

814 

30? 


of trade figures ribowa in chvt N<h S appear to 
have been very much more adverse than they tesdly wer^ on account 
^ the tiiiM' 1 ^ inherent in statistical mturns of overseas trade* 
Orders fw impc^te ew necessariiy placed some time before those 
imports aniv^ parricnlariy in the case of such goods as machinery 
and railway materials. Consequently, at a time of steadily falling 
prices, ngares of the import trade represent orders placed some 
time earlier and at higher priea-feveis thaa the eximrts recorded at 
tee coatom-bonses for the same months. It has also to be remem¬ 
bered that freight and insurance charts appear in the import figures 
and not in the export figures. 
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Oa the import iide wheat, aogar, maohioer;, and railway 
materials were striking exceptioos to a general downward trend. 
The shorti^e oi lodiao wheat was made good by unprecedented 
Importaticma from AoBtraUa and America, Sugar priose were reduced 
to <»)B8iderabIy as to enable India to build up ber depleted reserves 
ageiu. hiaebinery and rsulway materials repreeeat capital expend!* 
ture and consequently contract loss promptly in periods ol trade 
depreasioQ than do articles of conaumptioo. Orders f<» tlmM resolted 
]?artly from industrial developmeat eubsequent to tbe war and 
partly from tbe ne^saity of replMtog worn-out atoeke. Draetio 
xednetioas to the price of £oglieh coal lad to large importations on 
the Western side. Deduoting these five heads, the value of the 
rest of the importe of private merchaodise fell by 39 per cent from 
Be, 280 ororee to Be. 171 ororea. Of this deoreMO eottoo piec-^oode 
accounted for Be. 41 emcee, iallii^ from 84 ororee to Be. 43 
otores. a decrease whioh was partly due to a fall in quantity but 
also very largely to a iali to values. Prices would bare fallen in 
any event, bot energetic piokettiBg on behalf of tbe boycott 
eampaign increased tbe tendency. 

On tbe export side the eSeeU of the bad monsoon in 1920 
were still noticeable, bat tbs chief factor wes l^k of foreign demand* 
Jute and gunnies are usually the most important. These owing 
to lesser sbipmeote uid greatly reduced prices fell from Be. 69 ororee 
to Be. 44 ecores. Tea, which bad euffeted eueb a eerions depression 
Id 1320-21, made a gnat recovery, both as regards quantity shipped 
and prices realised. Cotton experienced an Improved demand, 
particularly from Japan. The demand for oU-seede miptoved riightly, 
but, owing to lack of purobasing power in Central Europe, the 
demand was much leas than might have been expectatL Towards 
the end of the year inocaased overseas demand was appuent, parti* 
oularly for oiluede, and a good monsoon resulted in lower prices of 
foodstuffs and tbe oessatton of imports of foreign grains and itimu* 
lated the demand for other commodities. But tbe reatoratlon of 
normsl conditions remains dependent upon the full tscoveiy of 
India's former marlmtB in Europe. 

In eommoQ with other feades, shipping entountered one of 
the greatest slumpa ui the wo^'a bietory. At tbe end of the yeu 
freight eiaca wae enormously in excess oi the demand and ratM 
ware, thraughout the world, from 26 to 60 per cent below those 
current at the beginning of tbe year. The Statist index-number 
or shipping freights fell from 49‘3 In Jamutiy 1921 to 29'8 Is 
November, whence it improved to 33’3 in March. And the oorra- 
epoodiog time^arter cate, ieU from 69'8 in Jaouuy 1931 to 29 9 
in Oetober, a nomioal rate at which it then cemaioed. Owing to 
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the streiraous competitioa of Germao and Dutch with Britiali shipp¬ 
ing lines for the small cargoes that were offering, freight rates 
batween Indian and Enropean ports were drastically reduced. For 
detiuls regarding outwari rates from Indian ports, the reader ie 
invited to turn to Table No, 61. 

In March 1921 the genera! rate of Import duty was raised from 
to 11 per ^Dt. But importations during the year were so 
entirely controiled by major indaesces, particularly the reduced 
purchasing power of the country as a whole, that it is imposeiUe to 
ascribe any particular changes in trade solely to the Increase in 
import duties. In March 1922 this general rate was raised to 15 
per cent, Bailway plant and iron and steel sections were raised 
from 2} to 10 per cent, Machinery, however, being retained at the 
lower rate, ITie rate on “luxury" articles was also increased from 
20 to 30 i^r cent. Up to the time of writing the conditions of general 
trade depression have domioated the situation entJraly and the real 
effeot of these inereases in duty yet remains to be seen. 

The year under review has been marked by serious reprassion 
and stagnation In omat lines of trade; Bat, although it has l^en a 
very poor year for overseas trade. It has, at the same time, amply 
demonstrated the soundness of Ihe country's commercial system. 
Failures of individual firms have been few. Labour troubles have 
seldom been serious or widespread. Exchange has fluctuated 
between very much narrower limits than the exchange of most other 
flountnes. ^ And, in spite of a return from circulation of Es. 11 
crores in silver, the note issue was increased by Re. 8 ororee only, 
from Rs. 167 in April 1921 to Be. 176 orores in March 1922, and 
its nmtallte backing was inoreased Iwm 64i per cent to 68 percent. 
The general position is time eminentiy swind and a healthy indus¬ 
trial and commercial expansion only awmts an improvement in 
international trade as a whole. 

CHAPTER 11—Imports of Merchaadise 

Co^ten Afasw/hcA/res,—‘Prices of raw cotton in Ajuerica dominate 
the world s piecegoods markets, and of these the price of Middling 
Amerioan at New Orleans is s sound index. After its e-jsational 
fall during 1920-21 from 43 to II cents it was generally felt that Jt 
musk have touched bottom. Bnt, after a raliy in May to 111 cents, 
It fell ^further to lOg cents in Jn»'6, and the cotton season closed in 
July with a quotation of 11 cento The new season opened in 
^*^*^*^ * cents, owing to anticipation of a crop shortage, 

and the ^riking under-estimate published by the American Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau in that month sent prioea rapidly upwards. Alter 
toMbing 80t oeata lo September* Middling Amerioao ieli gradually 
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to 15 cents at the end of January, after which it finaed up and 
closed at IGi eente on 31st March. The sharp rise in prices in 
August September ted tsercbanta to believe that cloth and yarn 
prices would not fall further and the orders placed in those months 
lor India were reflected in higher imports during October and 
Kovetnbar, the promptness of arrival being symptomatie of the 
slackness of trade conditions in Manchester, 

Reference was made in last year’a REVIEW to the coodittons 
occasioned in Indian piecegoods markets by the f^l of exchange and 
the ioabllfty of a number of piecegoods merchants Is India to meet 
the heavy losses resulting from the combination of a fall in rupee 
prices and a fall in exchange. As a consaqueuce of those diSleultiea 
Indian distributing (^ntres were seriously overstocked at the Imgia- 
ning of the year, and farther sbipmente of goods parchased at high 
pri(^ added to the eongaetioo in the earlier months. And the 
leading piecegoods merchants’ Aseocfations, hoping against hope that 
the rupee would soon rito to the illurive two-sbilling-level, reiterated 
resolutions forbidding their members to settle contrsets except at 
that rate, and imiK^ing fines on any members who did so. Despite 
these resolutions settlemeou were arrived at in most eases during 
the oourse of the year and those left over at the end of 1921*22 
consisted almost entirely of a small gambling residoe from the post 
war boom. Another factor which seriously affected piecegoods 
importatione daring the year under review was the vigorous revivtU, 
particularly on the Western side of the campaign in favour of 
lodian'inade piecegoods reinforced by a further development 
in favour of the wearing of home-woven goods mu3a from Indian 
bandspuD yarn. This latter development was reflected also in 
greater imports of twist and yarn, the imported yarn^ spun from 
longer-stapled Egyptian and American cotton, being more suitable 
for haodweaving than yarn spun from Indian cotton. But the out¬ 
standing factor which really controlled the consumption of both 
imported and Indiao-made piecegoods was the seriously reduced 
purchasing power of the country in general. Reference has been 
m^e to this factor generally and piecegMida figures afford a striking 
illustration, as the bulk of the goods bought was of ths grey 
(unbleached) variety and appreciable reduotfons in price produced 
very little increase in demand, thus showing that consumption was 
limited dmoit entirely to minimum clothing requirements. 

The total imports of cotton manufactures dtoreas^ in value 
from Rs. 102 crores in 1920-21 to Rs, 67 crorea in 3921-22, as com* 
pared with Rs. 66 crotes in 1913-l4dB8pitB the fact that the prices of 
all ciaeaes of goods were more than doable pre-war prices. These 
values represeot respectively 30, 21 and 36 per cent of ludia'i total 
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imports daring eaob oi the years specified. Partioolara of the diSEerant 
olswes id cotton msnufaettirBS are given below with values daring 
the past years and the pre-war year 




1913-14 

1919-20, 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Imports of Cotton 


(pre-war 




manufactures. 


year.) 






Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ea. 



(lakba) 

(iakbs.) 

(Iskbs.) 

(lakhs.) 

TwUt and yarn 

♦** 

4,16 

4,36 

13,68 

11,61 

Piece-goods— 






Gray (unbleached) 


25.45 

22,62 

26,45 

22,65 

White (bleached) 


14.29 

16,96 

21,90 

12,67 

Coloured, printed, or dyed 

17.86 

12.76 

34,67 

7,69 

Fents of all descriptioos... 

64 

53 

86 

26 

TOTAIt P1»3S GOODS 


68,14 

61.76 

83,78 

43,16 

Hosiery 

•as 

1.20 

1,45 

1.91 

63 

Haodkerebiefs 


89 

17 

47 

10 

Thread 


59 

60 

91 

72 

Other sorts ... 


1,52 

84 

1.47 

82 

Grand Total 

a«« 

66.30 

59,08 

1 , 02.12 

66,94 


Imports of eottoo twist and yarn again increased conuderably in 
quantity from 47 mtlUon lbs in 1920-21 to 57 million lbs aa compared 
with an average of 42 miUion ibs in the five years 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
Average values decreased eoDsidarabiy from Bs, 2-13-11 in 1920-21 to 
Rs. 2-0-3 in 1921-22 as compared vritfa annas 15-1, in 1913 14. The 
following table compares the quwtitieB of imjKtrted yam with 
quantities prodoced in Indian inilis over a perii^ of years:— 





Itdi^ 



Imports. 

mitls 




IHTf^UCtion. 



ibs. 

lbs. 

Annual aver^e>- 


< 1 , 000 ) 

< 1 , 000 ) 

Hve years ending 1908-09 

• a 

38.573 

641,776 

.f „ 19 * 3-14 (P« war) 

* * 

41.794 

646,757 

,t „ „ 19 x 8.19 (war i^iod) 

34.063 

666,227 

Year X9X3’*4 (pM-war) 

♦ « 

44.*?! 

682,777 

„ 1914-15 .. 

> « 

42,864 

651,985 

#, 1915-16 .. «• 

• « 

40 . 4*7 

7«.425 

„ 1916.17 

• 4 

29.530 

681,107 

„ 1917-18 .. 

« 4 

19,400 

660,576 

1918-19 . - 

W • 

38,095 

615.040 

„ 1919-10 .. 

4 • 

15,097 

635.760 

1920-21 ,. 

* •« 

47.333 

660,003 

„ 191132 .. 

f • 

57.* *5 

692,313 






The foltowiDg table oomparse by ooUDfce the quaatitiea of Impocted eottoa twist aad yato with 
the quaDtities produced in the Indian milla 



1913-14 

(PRB-WAR YBAR) 

<k 

1919-20 

S920-2X 1 

i 

Z92X-22 


Imports, 

Produc¬ 

tion, 

Imports 

1 

Produc- 

ticn. 

Imports 

1 

Ptoduc- I 
tion. 

Imports 

Prodoc- 

tioo, 


lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

1 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 


(1,000) 

(1,009) 

(1.O00) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(x,ooo) 

(1,000) 

Cotton twist and yam— 









Nos, 1 to eo 

*.* 5 l 

492.693 

458 

431.188 

7.591 

443.473 

6.961 

469,370 

„ 2Z to 25 

896 

123,995 

340 

132.815 

43 * 

148,478 

1,219 

150.579 

. 26 to 30 .. 

3,686 

42.999 

1 607 

50,842 

3*757 

50,6x3 

4 *a 38 

52,588 

» 3t to 40 

23*657 

19.71* 

6.85a 

17.080 

22,842 

15.024 

26,741 

16.900 

Above No. 40 

7*839 

2,699 

1 3 . 59 * 

3.560 

5*020 

2,067 

8,881 

*.389 

Grey and coloured two 





folds (doubles) .. 

* • • e 

« • • • 

1 1,288 

e e e • 

4*244 

• • • e 

5.746 

e e » • 

Unspecified desciipUone 

6.819 






and waste .. 

679 

1 j.goo 

*75 

3.447 

355 

3.339 

49 * 

ToiAt 

44.171 

682.777 

15*097 

635,760 

47.333 

1 660,003 

57.125 

592.313 
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There «ae egaic a strikiDg inorease ia importa of 31*i and over, 
from S8 millloa Iba io 1920>21 to 36 million Iba in 1921.23— thu u 
the olaaa of yarn most auited to handlooma and it is notli^able that 
very little of the inorease in total prodactloa of the Indian mills was 
of the higher e(»inte. The eatn'total of importa and production ex¬ 
ceeded t^ 6gnre for 1913-14 by 22 million lbs. Of ^e impoi^ 79 
per cent came from the United Siogdom and 26 per cent from Japan. 
The corresponding peroentagee were fmr 1920.21, 49 and 43, for 
1919-20, 81 and 13, aod for 1913.14, 86 and 2, During the year 
under review Japanese yarn exporters concentrated more on the 
■Chinese market, about which a reference is incited to the corresp¬ 
onding eeotioD ia Chapter IIL 

Among imported cotton piecegooda the moat atoildag feature 
was the piepoDderaooe of grey goods and the very small quantity 
of coloured, printed and dyed gooda imported. The following table 
comparea the impoi^ of grey, white, and eoloured gooda during 
each ^ of the last nine years in million yards and it illostratea 
atrikiogly both the ceduotion in total demand and the ooncentration 
on the cheapest and moat eeonomioid class, namely, gi^y goods :— 



— 


Grey 

(unbleacbed) 

White 

(bleached) 

Colound, 
printed or 
dved 




Million yards Million yards Million yards 

Tear 1913-14 

«aa 

1,634'2 

793*3 

831*8 

>1 

1914-15 

a«a 

1,320‘2 

604*2 

494*8 


1915.16 

B«e 

1,148’2 

611'4 

358*7 

>9 

1916-17 


847 0 

689*8 

464*9 

It 

1917-18 


625*5 

602*3 

395*6 

II 

1918.19 

• •• 

683‘4 

286*6 

227*3 

l» 

1919.20 

**« 

533*3 

322*0 

208*3 

}| 

1920.21 

■»« 

680'2 

421*8 

306'2 

489*3 

II 

1921-23 

aaa 

635*6 

138‘3 


The following table shoving the deelared values per yard of 
^ey, white and coloured gooda during the last four years and in 
ISIS.M illustmtea the fact that considerably reduced price 
quotations were unaUe to stimulate demand 


Deelared value per Yard, 

Cotton Rece goods. 1913-U. 191^19. 1919 - 20 . 1^0*21. 1921-28 


Oiey {anbleaelHN}) 

White (blcathed) 

Colosreri, printed, or dyed 


B. A. P, B. A. P. B. A. P. 
028 068 069 
02 n 074 07 11 

OS5 084 0910 


B. A. P. E. A- P. 

0 7 0 0 5 8 

0 8 4 0 6 7 

0 11 4 0 8 9 
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Tho prloeipal varieties of each of the three mdo okMes of 
imported pieeegoods are gives below with partienlare (is millioo 
pda.) of impoEk dtiriog 1913 - 14 , 1920-21 and 1921*23 


Grey (osUeach^) 


Dhotis saris and scarves .. 

Jaconets, madapoUams, mnlls, etc. 
l^ongcloth and shirtings 
Sh^tings .. .. 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorte .. .■ 


XoiAt 


White (bitched) 

Dhotis, saris and starves 
Jaconets, madapoUams, mulls, etc, 
Longdoth and ^irtiags 
Nainsooks 
Drills and jeans 
Checks, spots and sritpes 
Twills .. .. . 

Other sorts 


Total 


Coloured printed or dyed 


Dbnris, saris amd scarves 
Cambrics, etc. • • 

Shirtings 

Prints and chintz .. 

Drills and jeans 
Checks, spots and strips 
^Jwiils 

Other sorts * • 




l 9 * 3-*4 



{pre-war 

1920*21 

1921-22 

year) 



8o6’t 

291*2 

383‘4 

150-4 

39*1 

55 a 

545*4 

181*9 

129*4 

*2 

46*4 

50-2 

* 1*3 

17*6 

l6-l 

10*8 

4*0 

1*3 

i.S 34 *» 

580*2 

6356 

1913*14 



(pre-war 

1920-21 

1921-22 

year) 



104-3 

35*7 

31*9 

3079 

105-5 

144*0 

115-3 

108-5 

48*2 

204*7 

121*7 

67-6 

5‘7 

6*3 

2*0 

J6-I 

8-9 

1*5 

8-3 

13*4 

3‘3 

31-0 

21*8 

7*7 

793*3 

421*8 

306-2 

1913-14 



(pre-war 

1920-21 

I9at-22 

y^r) 



X15** 

42*4 

23*2 

113*6 

54*3 

17*7 

152*6 

71*6 

25-0 

209*7 

114-7 

28-7 

30.0 

19*3 

9-6 

19*7 

13*5 

3*7 

3>*4 

31*2 

5-8 

159*6 

142-3 

34-6 

831*8 

489*3 

138-3 


Total 








Whilo dfautia ftnd saria were taken io appreciably larger quantities than in 1920 -the imports 
of long cloth and ehirtiuge and twille were as markedly reduced. 

The following table abowa the percentage ebaree ol the United Kingdom and Japan in pieeegoode 
imports during 1913-14 and each of the last three years : 

P«rtentage thare o/ fhi XJuUti Kingim and Japan in ihe imporh of Cotton Piecegoods, 

I9f3**4 1919-20 • 1920-21 1921-22 



United 

Kmgdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kin^om 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

Cotton, piecegoods grey 

98-8 

■5 

Syi 

118 

72*4 

25'9 

82*8 

* 3 ‘i 

„ .. white 

98‘5 

f # 

96-6 

■9 

96'9 

•9 

97*8 

•6 

„ ,, coloured 

92*6 

•2 

89-9 

50 

9I‘8 

3-0 

8S’o 

3 'fi 


Compared with lost year the United Kingdom has oonsiderably improred her position in Indian 
markate a vis Japan. Under grey goods a Btrtkiog feature oi the year was the importation ol 21 
million yards from the United States as compared with 8 million yards in 1920 21 and 6 million 
yards in 1919-20 and an average of 10 million yards in the five years 1909-10 to 1913 - 14 . A. certain 
amount of grey oloth, both imported and Indian mill-made, was sold upcountry as Khaddar. But this 
was a very minor factor in the inoreasod demand for grey goodi. Imports of white and oolonred goods 
from the Netherlands were reduced but she improved her posicion vi^-n-eif other countries. Switserland 
lost ground in both olasses, imports o( white goods from that country bsing very small. 
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The ioIIowiDg rapreaenfe the eharei of the principat oottstriee 
ID the aggregate imporC trade la pie<%goods to India 

PanentoQt ^r9S m total qtumHius ttf Pueegoods unporfrd. 



2913-14 

1919-20 

19^-21 

1921-22 

United Kingdom 

• • 97 *x 

90-3 

85.6 

876 

Japan 

■3 

7*0 

11*3 

8-3 

Unit^ States 

-* *3 

■9 

’9 

2*1 

Netherlands 

•8 

'7 

•9 

I'l 

other countries .. 

i-S 

l-i 

1-3 

9 

Torat 

., xoo 

100 

100 

x6o 


Imports of hosiery decreased mark^ly from & 1,91 lakhs in 
1920-21 to Sc 8? lakhs io 1921 ' 22 , of which Japan supplied R 45 
lakhs. 

Sugar, which in 1920-21 fell back to fourth place In lodia’s 
import trade, resumed in 1921-22 its 1913-14 poeiUon ol third, with 
a total import value of R 27 I ororss, to cotton tuanufactures (R57 
orores) and machinery (R 35 orores). And India resum^ her pre¬ 
war norma! position as the third Ingest importer of sngar in the 
world, the United States of America and the United Kingdom being, 
as Qsnal, tbs largest and sseood largest. During the last two years 
India has been brought more directly in touch with world Bagar> 
markets at New York and London than she had been for many years 
past. In 1920 - 21 , owing to fears of serionl shortage and anticipa¬ 
tion of considerably increased eonanmption following the introduc¬ 
tion of prohibition, Amerioan dealers feverishly bought up surplus 
stocks in all parts of the world. Priees soared to nopreeedented 
heights and for soma time raw sugar prices in America were higher 
than thoM of refined sfugsr. These high psrices led India to eortail 
her purchases and even to re-ezport Java and Mauritius eugars to 
America sod Eorope. For th^ reasons, atoolm of sugar in India 
were ezoeptionally low at the beginning of the year under review. 

During the period of high pri<»s in 1920 inm-eased areas of 
sugar-cane were planted iu Culm and many new factories erected. 
In the ear^ part of 1921 , when the American sogar^lmom had siwat 
itself and it became clear that demand bad been considerably over¬ 
estimated, heavy stocks bong on the bands of Amerioan dealers and 
the over-stimulated prodootion of Cuba brought world prices dowu 
with a ron. Cnbao sugar not od^ flooded its normal ma*^!tets hot 
found its way into markets further afleld and forced Java eugar to 
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restrict iteell to its regular markets io the jOast. For these reuoos 
SIS pie SQpplies of Java sugar were available at steadily falliog prices 
and imports from that Bource were three times as great as last year 
and exceeded the pre-war average. Of the Java4i^ug3r imports 
{iiiclndiog importe from the Stnita Settlemeof^, which are merely 
forwardiog ageute fmr Java sugar), amoantiog to 628,400 tons,' 
Bengal took 348,700 tons or 55 per cent, Bombay 92 , 2 <M) tons or 
15 per cent, l^aohi 153,600 tons or 25 per cent, Madras 10,600 
tons or 2 per cent and Burma 18,300 tons or 3 per cent. 

The British Roy^ Commisaioa on Sugar Supply bought its 
operations to a close at the end of February 1921 and this 
released Mauritius sugar supplies from control. The Mauritius crop 
was a bumper ooe and, although imports from that source during 
the fimt half of the year were comparatively small, from October 
onwards they reached the high figure of 55,600 tons. .Total imports 
from Mauritius increased from 11,600 tons in 1920-21 to 61,600 
tons in 1921-22 of which 89 per cent was received at Bombay and 
nearly 11 i»r cent at Karachi. This figure was, however,, still 
below the pre-war average. 

The principal sourea of India's {(neigo aogar euppliee shown 
fa the following table 



* 

IvifWts of Svgar {(xclvdit^ mo\ass*s and confedionery). 


19 * 3-14 
(pre-war year) 


Java • • • • 

Maurilius >* 

Straits Settleraeats • • 

China (including Hongkong 
Egypt 
Japan 

Germany . • • • 

Austria ! ., 

Hungary : ’ * 

Netherlands •. 

Belgium .. *• 

United States »• 

Other countries «- 


583,000 

*39,600 

2,900 

1,500 

too 

too 

700 

74,000 


363.100 

77,200 

62,100 

2,900 

900 

400 


1919-20 

1920*21 

192I''22 

. 


<• 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

349,600 

• 

201,600 

623,306 


23 500 

18.100 

12.100 
3.300 

1,400 


11,600 
9,000 
5,900 
4,200 ' 
lOO ' 
100 ' 


6t,6oo 
5,*00 
4,400 
200 
600 
zoo 


2,000 
lz,8oo 
a,800 
4.700 


Total. (aU countries) .. Tons 803.000 

Value (B.S. lakhs) 14,29 


506,700 I 408,700 236.900 


717,600 

26.78 
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It will be ooticed therefrom that imports from China decreased 
•till farther and that Egypt this year fell to her normal pra-war 
position of uoimportaDce as a supplier of sugar to this market. 
Imports of beet sugar increased from 1,766 tons to 13,700 tons of 
srbtch Bombay took 7,700 tons and Karachi 6 , 900 , the principal 
sources of supply being Belgium and the Netherlands. A striking 
feature of the year was the first appearance-in Indian markets of 
American refined sugar, of which 1,830 tons were received in March, 
sod a further 9,200 tons during April and May 1922 , the bulk 
being imported at K«-aohi. The explanation of this has been given 
above and, so far as one can see at present, this is not likely to 
develop into a parmaneot feature of the Indian import trade. 

The average declared ndoe per owt of sugar, 16 , D. S, and above, 
which had reached its zenith of 35-14 in the previous year fell 
to K, 18 - 11 , a decrease of 48 per cant. In order to see the relation 
ol prioes in India to generM world-prices it is interesting to comers 
in the following chart monthly prices daring 1920-22 of Cuban raw 
sugar in New York and the average net values of imported sugar, 
Java 23 D. S. and above in India. 

Price fell steadily (except for a slight rally In July) from April 
1921 , when for Java and Msuiritius sugan the Calcutta market 
prices were R. 26-8 and K. 26 per maund and Bombay R. 39-4 
and K. 39-6 per cw^ until December which marked the lowest 
level ol the year, with Calcutta prices for Java and Mauritius sugars 
it, 12-8 and K. 12-2 per maund and Bombay prioes Bs. 19-4 and 
19-6 per owt respectively. In January and February prices im¬ 
proved somewhat and at the end of the year stood in Calcutta at 
a. 15-4 and a. 16 per maund and in Bombay at Bf. 24 and K. 
23 2 per owt respectively. TTia year closed with comparatively 
heavy stooks and a quiet tone in all markets. 

Ke-exporta amounted to 32,600 tons as compared with 72,600 
tons ^iast year. Of this quantity 18,600 tons were exported to 
Ara^a, Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and Mesopotamia, and 2,800 tons 
to Kenya Colony and Zanzib^ and Pemba. Last yearie striking 
icaturo of re-exports to America and Europe did not reappear, but 
towa^ the end of the year prices in Java sufficiently above 
those in Indian markets to lead to the re-expMt of 1,950 tons to 
that destination. 


cuitivatioB in India decreased from 2 , 676,000 
production oi sugmrinowawd from 
2622,000 tons in 1920-21 to, 2 , 699,000 tons in 1921 - 22 . 


inE molasses Were imported as compared with 

106,200 tons last year. The whole of this quantity came from Java, 
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I)Oth MsoriHaa and Japaa baling aeased to export to this ooDnti7« 
tin tbe five yaara preoerting tba war tbo net imports of molaseeg 
averaged 93,000 tooa.] Over 40,000 t<ma were prodaoed in India 
by large factories and about 60,000 tons by atnall eatablisbmenta. 
There are bo exports of molasses, which are mainly used for the 
distillatiog of rom uid euring tobacco. 

Meiali and Afanu/aefum ihirtof. —Id 1920*21 imports of iron 
and steel usurped from sugar the second place in order of 
importance, owing to the shortage of supplies during tbe war. la 
the year under review imports of machinery and railway plant 
showed considerable increases but imports of iron and steel sMtiona 
fell markedly. Machinery imports valued at Bs. S6 crorea were 
second only to cotton manufactures (Rs. 67 crercs), sugar was third 
(Hs. 27 | erores), iron and steel fonrth (Bs. 21 crom), with railway 
plant (Be. 19 erores) not very far behind. 

Jron and SteA, —^Tfae world’s production iron and steel in 

1921 was tbe lowest for over a decade. Tbe world’s output of nig 
iron In 1921 was estimated at 36 million tons compared with 80 J 
million tons in 1920 and 76 ^ million tons in 1913 , and the wtwld’s 
output of steel in 1921 was estimated at 41 milHou tons compared 
with 66} million tons in 1920 and 74 } million tons in 1913 . The 
geoeral trade slnmp affected the indoatry througbont the world, and 
the ooaf-mlnere’ strike in tbe IToited Kingdom from April to June 
temporarily pualysed tbe industry in that country and rendered 
tbeir production for tbe year tbe lowest that baa been recorded 
since 1850 , in the case of pig iron, and since 1896,10 tbe case of 
steel, this notwitbatanding that the steel producing capacity of tbe 
country had been fnerea^ by nearly 50 per <»nt during tbe war. 
The iron and steel exports of the Sve leading nations, tbe United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, and the United States, 
aggregated 8 million tons in 1921 compared with 11 } millioo tone 
in 1920 and 16 } million tons In 1913 , thus showing tbe world¬ 
wide character and severity of tbe trade depression. Germany 
was the only country whose output In 1921 exceeded that of 1920 , 
but it was even then less than half her normal production before tbe 
war. Bra pig iron output in 1921 was estimated at 7 } millions 
tons compared with 6} million tons in 1920 and 19 million tons In 
1913 , and her steel output was estimated at 1 million tons in 1921 
compared with 8 million tons in 1920 and 18 } million tons in 1913 . 
French outpnt wae approximately the same as in 1920 and about 
60 per cent of the pre-war Sgura. Belgian output decreased by 
about 25 per cent. That of Central Europe increased by 10 per 
cent but wae still only aboot half the pre-war figure. It will bn 
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teen, tbenfora that the Cocklaant prodoeed a wf oiQoh bigba? 
perwDtaga of the total worid'prodtiotioQ la 1921 than la 1920 , and 
tbU faob was refleetsd markt^ly to the inpcwtations toto India, 
Most of the Continental ooontirieB - bad oon^eraUa quantities of 
war-wrap available for re-msnufwtnre. Standards of Hving were 
mnob lower, measured in sterling, than in tbe United Kingdom and 
the United Swtes, and to tbe case of Germany, owing to depre- 
oiatfon of the mark, ber goods automatjeally became cbeai^r and 
obeaper fn overseas markets, Thwe various causes led to succes¬ 
sive drastic cuts in prices and a great deal of tbe Indian import 
trade went to Germany and Belgium. It ie diffienit to know bow 
muoh of the iron and steel oonsigoed from Belgium was aetuaUy 
produced in Gwmaoy. Towaids the end of tbe year supplies from 
Geraany bsoame Regular, delays great, and dates of delivery 
uncertain. Belgian supplies suffered from the same defects, tiiougb 
not so markedly. And the rash to piwe orders on the Continent 
was to some 'extent stemmed, tbe promptness and certainty of 
supply of British goods wunterlMlaacing higher prices. The follow¬ 
ing tables show monthly imports of pig iton and manufsotored iron 
and steel frota the United Kngdom, Bc^um and Germany 


Pig hon. 


[In tons.] 


Month United Kingdom Belgiuns Germany 

1921 


April 

* « 

ZI2 

a « 


May 

« • 

162 

• • 


June 

• • 

289 

60 

a a 

July 

• a 

3»075 

260 

9 » 

August 

9 • 

215 

1,165 

• • 

September 

* • 

340 

*,453 


October ,. 

> * 

25 

490 

100 

November.. 

• • 


1,694 

*50 

De«mb« .. 

• a 

281 

1,760 

zoo 

1922 

January .. 

a a 

7 % 

a^ 9 i 

• • 

Felwuary .. 

• a 

772 

1,176 

Z46 

March 

* a 

763 

2.543 

676 
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Iron and Sie«l {tschiUng pig and aid iron), 

£ln thousands of Rupees] 


April 

Month 

1921 


United Kingdom 

1,12.67 

Belgium 

22,13 

Germany 

4.60 

May 



85.88 

24,59 

8,75 

June 


•a« 

90.02 

42.34 

1,46 

July 


»»• 

48.87 

38.73 

2,37 

August 


•«e 

60,61 

42,33 

10,68 

September 


#ee 

62,66 

21,63 

13,22 

October 


«•* 

1,00,29 

16,45 

13,93 

November 


9** 

1,11,81 

15,42 

11,84 

December 


«*• 

90,04 

21,76 

13,16 

January 

1922 

«*«. 

1,29,33 

23,60 

16,16 

Febrosry 


«»• 

1,20,72 

23,38 

18,89 

Maroh' ' 


as* 

1,28,86 

33,67 

16,70 


Table Ko. 19 shows the qosottties and values of tbs importa- 
tioDS of the differeot classes ol iros and steel maou/aotures in the 
last three yeara sod before the war. It will be Boticed that the 
total value decreased from R31|29 lakhs to R21,1S lakhs, a deeream 
of 32 per oea^ and that the chiei declioes were is bare, rods and 
angles j sheets and plates, other than galvaoieed ; toims, pillan and 
Bails; sonwa and .rivets; white imports of galvanised sheets and 
plates increased from 67 to 88 thousand tons. The average record¬ 
ed values for the year show decreases up to 42 ptf cent Irmn the 
average of 1920-21, as will be seea liom the ^me table. 

The price io Eogiand of Cbveland No. 3 pig i^n eras £7-10-0 
at the iMglnnieg of April 1921 aod £4-10-0 at the end of Blaroh 
1922, eorresponding rates for Belgian pig being £6-10-0 aod 
£4-10-0. British angles fell from £17-0-0 to £9'2’6 and Belgian 
angles from £11 to £9. Correspondingly lodtan prloes fell steadily 
througboot the yeu and were tA the close fram 30 to 60 per cent 
below the opeiung ratea 

The feature of tira yess’s toade was the high proportion <d total 
imports which came from the Ciootinent, Belgium supplying the 
exceptionally high figure of 26 per cent and Germany 10 per cent. 
Imports from the United Kingdom fell from 498 thousand tons to 
280 thousand tons, which was less than ball the figure fmr 1913-14. 
Imports from the United States idil from 113 to 84 thoarand tone 
but this was still neatly fmtr times her pre-war figura. The following 
table gives further particulare i— 

30 



1918-14 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


From the I From I From From the | Prom j From Other 

Untted S^ingdon I Oeramny I Belgium Uoited States I Japan I Ooontries 


Tuos I S 

( 1 , 000 ) 

I 

609 


■ 


Ions 
(1,000) p.o. 
200 19‘8 



Iona Share 
1.000 p. e. 



TOTAt 


16 2-1 I 

CO 9-8 

I 


(Aud a ratereiice js invited also to Table No. 10), 



Share 

Tons 

Share 

Tone 

p. 0. 

(1,000) 

p. a 

(1.000) 

»*• 

14 

1-4 

l.Oia 

8-8 

13 

7-2 

181 

•6 

7 

1-6 

427 

•1 

16 

2-2 

1 

712 


29 

4-7 1 

613 


Other meiah .—Imports of nlamininm deoreased from 62,000 owts valued at Bs. 87| lakhs in 
1920-21 to 42,000 owts valued at B56 lakhs in 1931-22, Similarly brass imports daoreassd from 661,600 
owts to 314,400 Qwte in quantity and from lakhs to RI,83 lakhs in value—ohiefiy mixed or yellow 
metal for eheathiug. And copper imports {chiefly wrought) fell from 14,400 tons to 8,150 tons in quantity 
and from B2,6I lakhs to Bl,36 lakhs in value. Lead (whioh consists largely of sheets for tea ohasts) 


fell iram 76.000 owts in 1920-21 to 61,000 ewts in 1921-22 and in value from B26 lakhs to B16l 
lakhs, practically all from the United Kingdom. 

Machinery and MillvKfrh .—^The oonsiderabte Increase under this head has already been mentioned. 
The total value of importations Increased from B24 ororea in 1920-21 to Ri, 35fr ororas in 1321-22 as 


compared with Rs. Biorores in 1913-H. Imports of macbinery can only bs eatimstad by value and 
consequently the lower rates oi exchange ruling in 1921-22 as compared with 1320-21 tend to exaggerate 
the Increase in importations, and the great difference in coats randeca comparUou with pre-war figures 


•ft 


»» 


I 
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elDnoat ttupalory. Lsree ord.r<< for zcstLirpiy vere placed in tbe poet-ivar iiiduairial boom. Engineering 
works in Great BrilaiUBr 'i America tcok time to adapt tbeniFeivee to peace ropdiiiotiB and in 1920 
more oiders were placed than tbe worka could poieiblj cope witb. During tbe latter part of 1920 and 
in 1921 British fsetories were again working in more or leas normal conditions and tbe outstanding 
orders were pushed through. This resulted in very large importationa, particularly of textile and 
elestrioai machinery, Tbe value of cotton machinery imporied rose from Bs. 8,67 iakbs to Ba, 7,64 
lakhs (of which spinning and weaving machinery accounted for Ba. 4,68 and Be. 2,26 lakhs respectively), 
iute machinery increased from Be. 2,78 lakhs to Bs, 4,32 lakhs, and total textile machinery frem 
Ba, 6,78 lakfaa to Be. 12,82 lakhs, of which 97 percent cs me from tbe United Kingdom. Imports of 
electrical machinery rose from Bs. 2,19 lakhs to Bs. 8,90 lakhs, of which 76 per cent came from the 
United Kingdom. Tbe importations of boilers also rose from Bs. 1,69 lakhs to Ba. 2,66 lakhs of which 
96 per cent came from the United Riigdcm, and there were increased importations of prime movers 
other than locomotives (Bi, 2,49 lakhs), oil crushing (Bs. 44 lakhs), sugar (Ba. 88 lakhs), and paper mill 
maouinery (Bs. 84 lakhs). Agricultural (Bs. 11 Iskbs) and tea-making machinery (Bs, 27 lakhs, metal¬ 
working machinery including maebina tools (Bs. 1,24} lakhs), sewing machines (Bs. 29 lakhs) and type¬ 
writers (Ks. 18 iaichs), all showed decreases. The following table ehows the relative importance of tbe 
U. Kingdom, the U. Statea and Japan in meeting India’s requirements of machinery and mill-work 
Imports of Machintty and including heUing/or mtuMntry and printing machinery. 



191S-14 (prc.wOT yFar) 

1910. 

20 

1920 21 


1921-22 


Bs. (lakbr) 

m cent 

Bs. (lalbt) 

Percent 

Bs. (Iakbs) Per 

cent 

Bs. (Iakbs) 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 

7,41 

90 

6,40 

67 

19,02 

79 

29,46 

83 0 

United Biatea 

87 

3 

287 

30 

420 

17 

4.68 

13-2 

Japan 

... 2 


0 

1 

12 

•6 

4 

•1 

Other oonntrtes 

... 66 

7 

22 

2 

76 

3-6 

1,81 

3-7 

Total 

... 8.86 

too 

9,68 

100 

24,OU 

ICO 

36,47"' 

100 


I 


Bflilfffly plant and rolliny-jrfoct.—Imports under tbia head on private and Government: account 
combined were valued at Bs. 21,88 lakhs In 1921-22 as compared with Bs. 16,48 lakhs in 1919-20 and o, 
Bs. 14,06 lakhs io 191314. Large orders were placed on account of post-war recoastractioD and S 
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raphcomepte, bat a consi'lcrabls amonnt of this 60 p«r eenb-pxoesA over the iinporUtions in 19l3'l4 
must be aeoribed to higher prioee. A etatement of the detaittd trade during the last three yeara au^ 
the average figurea during and before the war Trill be found in table No,6. 

The orders were placed in the U. Kingdom andl the U. States in the following proportions 

1919.20 1920 21 1921-22 

'' * Fnited Kingdom — 69 9 97 

United States ' ... 30 ' 1 ., 1 

Motiir'ean and Motof cyclet.-^A.t the beginning of the year the market for motor vebioles waa in a 
state of extreme satiety after the-excessive importations of the two preceding years. In 1913-14, 2,880 
motor ears were importdd-VaiSied at Be**’ 1,13 lakhs, In l9l8-19 the number was 400 valued at Be. 10 
lakhs. This Jumped to 9,926 in 1919-20 valued at Bs. 2,63 lakhs and further to 16,432 care vatti^Uat 
Bs, 7,82 lakhs in 1920-21. In the year under review Imports numbered 2,896 valued at Bs, 1,?7la^e, 
Of these 711 came from the United Kingdom, 676 from Canada and 802 from the U. States of America. 
Bengal took 36 and Bombay 33 per cent oi the total. The following are the statistics of the trade 
during tThe past nine years, - 

Jfumheer of Motor Cars imported, • . 


Year idi3'‘i4 Q 3 jre*war) 


From the 
United 
Kingdom 

From, the 
United 
States (a) 

From , 

France 

From other 
countries 

Total 

» 

« • 

.. 1,669,^ 

868 

III 

232*’ ■ 

■' 2.88p 

*»s’ I 9 t 4”*5 , • • • 

« s 

1,350" 

5to 

■ 54 - ' 

91 

2.005 

»» 1915*16 .« .. 

« a 

787 

». 13 & 

146 

72 

3,1^1 ■ 

„ 1916-17 .. 

« ■ 

489 

4,169 

62 

58 

il ,778 

. 1917*18 •• 

• • 

'39 

1,222 

368 

X 

20 

1,282 

1918-19 •» ... 

* m 

-21 

• • 

11 

4D0 

tgig-2o .. 

4 • 

.. 448 

9,353 

3 

121 

9,925 

1920-21 .. .. 

• a 

.. a. 54 < 

10,l20c--. ^ 

192 

a .579 

15,43* 

„ (921-22 .. 

• • 

790 

802 ' 

138 

1.14s 

3.895 


Ul 

c^ 


(a) The coantry ot origin of many of the cars imported from the U. 8. a, daring tbs years proTioas to 1920.21 is Canada. ) 
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. The number of imported mol or cycles ww 734 valued at R 9 Ulths as compared with 6,179 valued 
at R6Si lakhs in 1920-21 and 2,332 valued at R 17 lakhs in 1919'20. The United Kingdom euppUod 
74'per cent and the United Slates of America IS per cent. The number of motor waggons imported 
similarly fell from 2,886 to 680, of which 276 came from Canada, 136 from the United Kingdoin, 106 
from the United Statea and 37 only from Italy. The total value of motor Mrs, motor cyolee and motor 
waggons and aooeseoriee imported was E 2,72 lakhs in 1921-22, as compared with E 12,34 lakhs in 
192^21 and E 3,93 lakhs in 1919-20. 'The number of motor care registered up to the end of March 


1922 was 37,903, of motor oyclee 13,997 and heavy motor vehicles 3,666. The following statement 
abowB the number of different kinds of motor Tebicles registered 1u the different provincee of ‘ British 
Indra UP to the 3let March 1922;— 


Buogal Pre*ide»oy 

Bombay . ... 

MadraaOlty 

Uanraa Pn.»idency (except Madras City . 

Baxma ... ... ... ... 

United Protlncrs (ailahabad) ... 

Punjab (Lahorej ... ... 

Bihar and Ortsta ... ... 

Nottb'Wuet Fn-utltr Ptuvlnea (I'eibawarj ...• ... 

Uemrnt Provioees (Nagpnr) 

Bind (Karachi) 

Assam - ... ... ... 

D«-lhi (a) 

AiinBT-Merwara ... ... ... 

Motor cars 

Mocut cyolea 
including 
motot scooters 
and auto-wheels 

Mtavy niDiur 
vehicles 
(lotrlo, 
busee, etc.) 

I 

' TotaIi 

s 

Number 

»,e84 

7,480 

4,442 

l,4aa 

8 ills 
8,260 
2,G76 
1.731 
808 
888 
766 
840 
163 

66 

. Nnmber 
2.111 
1,883 
1,670 
l,0i3 
1,734 
1,603 
l.SOS 
664 
689 
306 
484 
llO 

68 

40 

Number 
693 
642 
117 
828 
847 
677 
662 
167 
, 47 

84 

114 

23 

20 

6 

Number 

12.788 

8,806 

’^6.220 

a-2i842 

5^890 

6;i3o 

4,880 

2.442 

1,644 

1,473 

1.804 

478 

240 

100 

H^oTAli •»« «•« 

87,803 „ 

IT, 887 

8,660 

66,660 


(a| Flgonr ftlstc Is uotcr vehtihs ifglitmcl Caring the fiianeialyiar 1V2I-22 


I' 
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Tjres for motot^ and motor cycles amoQflted to 127,687 ia 
Dumber »nd R96 lakbe in ralue which was approximately the sama 
as ID 1919‘20, but a considerable decrease from the imports in 1920* 
21, Thera was a slight ioerease in the sopplies from France, but 
supplies from the United Eiogdom, the United States and Italy all 
deceased. The number of imported tubes for motor tyrra fell 
corraspoodingly to 137,682 valued at fiU lakhs as compared with 
257,644 valued at £29 lakhs in the previous ye«r and 121,744 
valued at £20 lakhs la 1919-20—the fall in the average cost pec 
tube is noticeable. 1 

The motor-ear habit had been steadily growing intludia before 
the war. Dnn’og the war she was atarv^ of supplies. After the 
armistice, therefore, there was present in India a large unsatisfied 
demand backed by a eonsiderable aeerunulation of purchasing power, 
Fraetieally all the motor-menufacturing works in Europe and many 
of those in America had turned tbeir efforts to war-work, and it 
was rame time before those works could be sufficieotiy reorganised 
to cope with the enormous demand f(ff oars, Supplies of any oars 
were very diffi^it to obtain throughout 1919-20 and even in the 
countries of maoufaotora it was not until the autumn of 1920 that 
supply was able to overtake demand. At the aame time, in India, 
the insistent demand from purchasers and the high prices which 
second-hand cars were fetching bad led importers . to over-estimate 
to serious extent the size of the real demand. In addition to this 
genuine over-estimation of the demand, both old-established firms 
and new ventures placed large speculative orders. And the consequ¬ 
ent importation of mote than 26,000 cars in two years loft very 
heavy stocks on the hands of dealers at the opening of the yeqr 
under review. Meanwhile the trade slump had set in and many 
who bad swelled the ranks of enquirera in 1919 and the early pact 
of 1920 were in 1921 no longer in a position to purchase. By that 
time also the prices of motor cars wmo faUing steeuiily and many 
who Intended to boy were inclined to wait for lower levels.' With 
an opening stock which was variously estimated as likely to take 
about one to two years to work off. steadily falling prices, and 
markedly reduced purchasing power of coiuumers, the striking fall 
in importations was not surprising. The increases doty, to 20 
per cent in Merab 1921 and to 30 per cent in March 1923, tempered 
the fall ID 0 , i. I. costs and eased the task of defers in disposing of 
accumulated sttoks. At the time of writing, there is a somewhat 
more hopeful feeling in the motor-market and there are signs that 
the glut is being worked off and that new demaod is begiiiniug 
to arise, 
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Eardysarai- Title olaes inelDdiog a rnttnlnr of itoms aQeb at 
tools, metal lami», enamelled ironware, afrtoultnral Implements, eto. 
The B^eraga valne of tfae trade daring the five jeara preeediog the 
war had bean a little orer R3 ^nee. la 1919-20 It amounted to 
R4| orores, la 1920 21 R9 erorae, and in 1921-22 B€ erares, But 
shortege of euppliee during the war, and high prices subsequent!;, 
aeconnt for the high values of Imports during the last three pears^ 
Of the total imports of hardware R3,68 lakhs tit 62 per cent came 
from the United Kingdom, B1,03 lakhs or 17 per cent from the United 
States, B61 lakhs or 10 per cent from Germany, and E21 lakhs or 4 
per eent from Japan (mainl; enamelled ware). The following table 
eomp^es these percentages with those of previous yeare:-* 


Imporf qf HaMmn. 

1913-14 1919-20 1920*21192t’** 


United Kingdom .. 

* « 

(pro*war 

year) 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

57 47 58 62 

United States .. 

• • 

., 10 

30 

*5 X7 

Japan 

a * 

.. X 

*7 

8 4 

Gennany ., 

♦ ♦ 

iS 

« * 

3 10 

O ther countries .. 

• • 

.. 14 

6 

6 7 

Totai, 

» » 

.. 100 

100 

}00 TOO 


Imports of wilay in 1921-22 fell form last yew's h^h figure 
of R65 lakhs toRI7 lakhs, aa compared with the prewar average 
of B22 lakhs. The share the United Kingdom io this teade 
increased from 42 per cent in 1920'21 to B3 per cent, Germany 
replaced the United Stotes and supplied 30 per cent, wbib the share 
of the latter deoreas^ from 31 to 3 per cent. 

The value of eloctro phied vart decreased from E. Ifi-two-third 
lakhs in 1920 21 to R. ll-two-tbird lakhe In 1921*22, chiefty from 
the United Kingdom. 

Mineral oUs. _The large imoortation of 94 million gallons of 

kerosene oil in 1919*20 combined with increased pr«iuctl<m fn 
Burma had made good the shortage brought ahont ^ war c^dition^ 
Daring 1920-1921 the Imports contracted to 57 millioa gallons and 
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Imfort, 0 / Mi«traX ciU inl« I^a bf «. /,om fcbig. mniru, 

1913*14 1919*20 1920-21 1921-22 



(pre-war) 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 


Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

FueloU 

Kerosene- 

7,766 

34.135 

48,163 

58.172 

In bulk .. .. , ^ 

In tins 

52,976 

85,950 

48.949 

41.345 

15.874 

8,483 

8.243 

5.153 

Total Kesosese .. 

68.850 

94.133 

57.t92 

46.198 

Lubricating oils 

14.953 

14,688 

18,560 

16 .S 99 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, etc, .. 

37 

16 

2 

J 

Paints, solution, and compositions 

t 




Other kinds . 

3.416 

1.521 

1,478 

2,400 

Total Miseral Oils 

95.023 

*44.495 

* 25.395 

122.970 


World-prioea of keroaeno bad a downward trend during the 
par under review. This waa reflected in s mid-year reduction 
in the prices of some brands emd in a general redaction at the end 
of the year. The price of Chester oil was B 10-12-6 per case 
(8 gallons) from April to February, and fell to R 10*3-6 In March. 
Elephant oil was Rs. 8-4-6 per unit of 8 gallons from April to 
September, Rs. 8-0-6 from October to February, and fell to Rb. 7 7 6 
in March, The fall in prices in March would bare been greater 
but for the levy of a general duty from the first of March of one 
anna per gallon, that is to say, the import duty was increased 
from one anna six pies per gallon to two annas six pies and an 
excise doty of one anna per gallon was imposed. 

Paper and panteioard .—Fear of a paper shortage in 1920 lad to 
the placing of very large orders in that year, and when these came 
forward in the early part of 1921 Iitdtan markets became overstocked 
to a most disastrous extent. At the same time paper markets all 
over the world were experiencing serious depresaion. All the 
chief producing countries had brought their raw materials at high 
prices, and, unable to find markets for their goods, were prepared to 
supply at prices which were well below the cost of production. This 
state of affairs lad to the most drastic cutting of prices in India and 

30(a) 
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Imports of Mintral oils inia India by sea from 

* 9 t 3-*4 *919-20 
(pre-war) 


369 

f&raign tounirite 
i92o-*i 1921-22 



1,000 

l,OCW 

1,000 

1,000 


Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Fuel oU . 

Kerosene— 

7.766 

34**35 

48,163 

58,172 

In bulk .. 

52,976 

85.950 

48.949 

41.345 

In tins 

*5.874 

8.485 

8.243 

5.*53 

Totai. Kerosenb ,, 

68.850 

94.135 

57.192 

46 ,j 98 

Lubricating 

*4.953 

14.688 

18,560 

16,899 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, etc. .. 

37 

16 

2 

I 

Paints, solution, and compositions 

1 

a • 

• e 


Other kinds .. 

3.416 

1,5** 

1,478 

1.400 

Totai. Mineral Oits .« 

95.023 

*44^95 

*25,395 

122,970 


World-prices of kerosene kad s downward ^rend during the 
year aoder review, Tbi# was refieoted in a mid-year redaetioti 
in the prices of some brands and in a genera} reduction at the end 
of the year. The price of Chester oil was ft 10-12-6 per case 
(8 gallons) from April tp February, and fell to R 10-8-6 in March, 
llepbsnt (h) was Re. 8-4-6 per unit of 8 gallons from ApHI to 
September, £ 3 . 8-0-6 from October to Feln'ttary, and foil to Re. 7-7 6 
in Marob, The fall in prices in March would have been greater 
bat for the levy of a general duty from tbe first of March of one 
anna per gallon, that is to say, tbe import duty was increased 
from one anna eix pies per gallon to two anoM six pies and an 
excise duty of one anna per gallon was imposed, 

paper and pasteboard. —Fern* of a paper shortage in 1920 led to 
tbe placing of very large orders in that year, and when these came 
forward in the early part of 1921 Indian mmkets be^me overstocked 
to a moist disastrous extent. At tbe saune time paper markets all 
over the world were experiencing serious depression. Ail the 
chief producing countries bad brought their raw materials at high 
prices, and, unable to find markets for their goods, were prepared to 
supply at prices which weio well below tbe cost of production. This 
state of slfiiirs led to the most drastu: cutting of prices in India and 

3G(a) 
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total Importation! fall from Rs. 7} ororea Id 1920-2I to Ba. orores 
in 1921-22. Printing paper is slwaya tba chief item and tbis fell 
from 28,000 tons, valued at Ba. 2,85 lakba to 11,000 tone, valued 
at B«. 73| lakbh Import! of writing paper and envelopes fell from 
Ba. 3 ororee to Be. 48 lakhs, paimr maoofaetares from Be, 40| Iskbe 
to Be. 22 lakhs, other ktnde of paper inelnding packing paper from 
Be. 1,65 lakba to Be. 62 lakhe, and pasteboard, millboard and osrd- 
l^ard from Ba. 48 lakba to Be. 29 lakhs. The production of Indian 
pape^m^lU in 1921 amounted to 28,700 tons as compared with 
29,400 tons in 1920 and 31,000 tons in 1919. The following table 
abows the percentage shares of the principal oountriea in the total 
imports of paper and pasteboard 


Pemntage ^ares a/ pHnctpul emWiss in (he total imporis of Paper mi 

Pc^loati. 




1913-14 

1919-20 1920-21 

1921-22 



(pre-war) 






Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 


56'2 

37*4 

42*8 

47*7 

Norway 

«*• 

6*1 

12*2 

17*2 

9'6 

United States 

Sts 

'8 

25*3 

120 

6'8 

Sweden 

sas 

S'3 

43 

9'4 

8*6 

Japan 

•sa 

ro 

11'6 

6‘7 

3*7 

Germany ••• 


173 

«*a 

2*6 

7*9 

Austria —I 

ees 





Hungary ••• j 


8 3 

'2 

'1 

■3 

Other oountoies 

eaa 

81 

9'0 

10*2 

16*4 

Total 

4S« 

100 

100 

100 

100 


It will be noticed that the United Kingdom baa iaCTeaaed her 
share and that Germany ie coming to the fore again, Japaneea 
imports declined still further. 

Despite the heavp stocks of paper on band and consequent 
slackness of demand, the impcwts of wood pulp increased slightly 
from 9,400 tone in 1920*21 to 9,600 in the year under review, of 
which Norway and Sweden together supplied 88 per cent (as 
compared with 66 per cent in 1920-21). Tba United Kingdom is 
beginning to regain her pre-war trade and supplied 26 per cent, the 
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GenasD share foil frota 19 to 14 per cent, and Canada also supplied 
11 per cent. 

Silh, raw and n^nufa^ursd. —As might have been expected in 
a year of severe trade depression, the imports of silk piece-goods 
deoreased markedly, from 22| million yards, valaed at over Be, 4 
erores, to 14 million yards, valned at Be. 3i erorea, of which Japan 
conMbated Bs. 1,22 iakhs, China B«. 1,01 lakhs, and the United 
Kingdom Bs. 4 lakhs. The (»rrespooding Sguros for the prertoos 
year were Bs. 3,20, Ba 1,65 and Bs. 11 lakhs. Goods of «Ik mixed 
with other materials, which come chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, declined similarly from SI lakhs is 1920-21 to 
Bs. 1? lakhs in 1920>2l. Imports of raw silk fell from I9i lakbs of 
lbs valned at Bs, 1,63 lakhs to 16 lakhs of lbs valued at Bs. 132 
lakbs, the bulk of the Mipplies being, ae Qsnal, {R>m China and 
Hongkong. 

CA^nueolr.—The total imports id obemicals into India dedioed 
in value from Bs, S,66 lakhs to Bs. 1,91 lakbs. The deereaM waa 
due Imth to lower values and smaller quantities imported. The 
imports of sodium carbonate decreased slightly from Bs. 41 lakbl 
in 1920-21 to Bs. 39 lalths in 1921-22, of bleaching powder from 
Bs. 36i to Bs. 15i lakhs, partly owinir to increased local production, 
and of Sulpbnrio acid from Bs. 2l lakhs to Bs. li iahhs. The 
imports of all acids fell from Bs. 14i lakhs last year to 5S lakbs. 
Alum was imported to the extent of Bs. ? lakhs tmd Aluminous 
sulphates Ba 4l lakhs, half the value fii the previous year. 
Magnesium chloride ^s im^rted to the value of nearly Bs. 4i lakhs, 
as comparad with Be. 8i Ukhs in 1920-21. Fotamium eompoonds 
decreased from Bs. 7i to Bs. 6 lakhs. Of the Soda compounds, 
sodium carbonate has already been mentioned. The imports of 
oaustio soda decreased from Be. 16i to Bs. 13 Iskhs, soda bicarbonate 
increased from Bs, 7} to Bs. 11 lakbs, while K>da biobromste 
remained stationery at Bs. 8 lakhs. Chloride of sine decreased 
slightly from Bs. 5} te Bs. 5 lakhs. 

The total fanpm^ of sulphur fell from Be. 22i to Bs. 11 lakbs 
and the further deorease in Japan^s abare itf these im^rte was 
marked. In 1918->19 she supplied 99 per oenh (d the im^rtations, 
79 per cent, in 1919-20, 37 per cent, in 1921-23, but In the year 
under review her share fell to 1 per cent, or 90 tons. The chief 
sources of supply were tbs United States (2,900 tons), Italy (1.900 
tons), and the United Kingdom (620 tons). The following table 
shows the percentage share of the principal oountriee in the total 
import trade in obeadoala airi the striking in^ue in Germany f 
share will be ootieed 
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ferceniage shave oj principsl counirhs in the tofol value of Chemicals 

implied. 


1913*14‘ 

1915* 

1916. 

1917- 

1918- 

1919* 

1920- 

1921- 

(pifwar) 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cen t. 

United Kingdom .. 747 

82'2 

69'3 

67'2 

63-2 

75-8 

75'6 

71'4 

Germany .. 12*4 

*7 

• V 

• ♦ 

* « 

e * 

2*8 

irg 

United States .. *3 

2*9 

4*5 

107 

5*7 

6*6 

8*2 

5*6 

Italy .. 5'2 

4’6 

5-6 

•3 

I‘2 

2*0 

3<8 

2‘2 

japan .. 1*5 

6-5 

17'2 

20'4 

24*3 

11-9 

5*1 

1-5 

Other conutries .. 5*9 

31 

3'2 

1*4 

5*6 

3-7 

4*5 

74 

Total .. 

—0 n 1 

e Hand 

r e 

d— 



Drugs and The totd valoe of imported drugs and 

Medicines decreased to Rs. 1,68 lakhs. Camphor came as usual 
In the laiiest quantity from Japan, which supplied 419,000 ll». out 
of a total of 688,000 lbs. Imports of quinine saJts amounted to 
62,800 lbs. on private account and 40,700 lbs. on Government 
Boeount, giving a total oi 103,600 Iba, wfaieb was 23 per cent less 
than In 1920<21. Fropiietarjr and i^teut medicines were valued at 
Bs, 20 lahbs as compared with Bs. 28 lakhs during the previous 
year. The United Kingdom aroouoted for Rs. 11 lakhs, the United 
States for about Bs. 4 lakhs, and Japan for half a lakh. 

Lt^uorf:—The total quantity of imported liquors fell from 6i 
million gallons valued at Bs. 4,90 lakhs last year to 4i million 
gallons valued at Ha. S,7? lakhs. The faJi is attributable pardy to 
the large stocks which were held at the beginning of the year and 
partbf to redurod consumption, owing both to the general reduction 
in purohaaing power and also to the picketing of liquor-shops by 
politioal agitators. All the subbeadinp shows decreases, but 
naturally they were more marked in the case of the more expensive 
liquors, such as wines, brandy, and liqueurs. Bombay, as usual, 
took the largest quantity but markedly less than last year, 1,649,000 
gallons, valued at Bs, 129 lakhs, as comimred with 2,348,000 
gallons, valued at Bs, 80 lahhs, iu 1920*21. The imports into 
Bengal fell iligbtly iu quantity form 1,477,000 gallons to 
1,356,000 galt^ but the value fell from Bs. 1,37 lakhs to Bs. 1,06 
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lakhs, Sind, Burma and Madras imporUd to the reapeetive values 
ol R«, 60, Bs. 63 and £U. 28 lakba. 61 par oent oJ tha total 
quantity ol imparted liquors consisted of ale, beer and porter which 
decreased from over 3 miltiou gallons valued at Rs. 101 lakhs, in 
1920*21 to million galjoos, vaload at Rs. 98 lakhs, in 1921-23, 

2 mtlltoii ^loDB or 69 per cent tmming from the United Kingdom. 
Imports of Japanese Iwer, which hstd exceeded 1 miilioa gallons in 
1918*19 aiui agiun io 1919 20 remumd on the tower level of 1920*21, 
namely, a quarter of a million gallons. Pnetitolly all the beer 
imported in bulk came from the United Kingdom, but Qermeny 
and the Naiherlanda considerably increased their share of tha trade 
in bottled beer. Imports from Germauy under this bead increased 
from 112,000 gallons, valued at Bs. 5 lakhs, in 1920 21 to 392,000 
gallons, valued at Bs. 15 lakbs, while those from the Netherlands 
increased from 104,000 gallons, valued at Be. 5 lakhs to 181,000 
gallons, valued at Bs. 8 lakhs. The imimrts of Iwttled beer from 
the Unitod Kingdom fell from 1,049,000 gallons, valued at Bs. 40 
lakhs, in 1920-21 to 664,000 gaUons, valumi at Bs. 27i lakbs. Tbii 
is almost entirely attribotable to the groater iraporto from Germany 
and the Natberlandi. Spirits acconoted lor 33 per cent of the 
imparts and wines 6 per oent. Imports of spirila decreased from 
over 2 tnillioD gallons, valued at Bs. 3 orores, in 1920-21 to li 
million gallons, valued at nearly Bs. 2 } orores is the year undet 
review. As usual, praotieally all the whisky imported earns from 
the United Kingdom, hut the imports fell from 736,000 to 690,000 
gallons although the value fell by very little more than a lakb, from 
Bs. 124*8 lakha to Be. 123‘7 lakha Normal importations befise the 
war were approximately 6 i lakhs of gallons the year. St<K:ks at 
the beginning of the year were heavy and tbs higher duty and leaner 
pDrssB tended to reduce eonsumptioo. Imports of brandy fell from 
491.000 gallons, valued at Bs. 85 lakbs, to 248,000 gallons, valued 
at 49 lakhs, and as utuat the bulk of these oame from Brsnoe, 
Hers again the same factors ware in operation, large stocks at the 
begtoning of the ye» and toss of porobadng power tending to reduce 
consumption. Aoo^er factor assisting tbie tendmoy also was tbe 
restnotion of credits by French export bouses to Indian merchants, 
Totol imprwtations of wines fell from 396,000 gallons, v^aed at B& 
64 lakbs, to 348000 gallons, valued at Rs. 36i lakhs. All the tub* 
beads showed decreases, except vermouth. The trade in wines is 
essentially a luxury trade and rosponded to the general trade 
depression. 

. prostiiow.—This is a wide head covering a variety of items, 
such as (in order of importance) canned and bottled provisions, 
condensed milk, iarinac^oue and patent foods, bltouits and cakes. 
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bacon and hams, cheese, jams and jellies, cocoa and chocolate, pickles 
and sauces, isioglass, butter, ghl, vinegar and lard. The total value 
of imported provisions decreased from Rs. 361 iakba in 1920-21 to 
Es. 2,70 lakbs in the year under review. The figures of condensed 
milk axe interesting. Before the war normal importations were 
about 100,000 cwte vriued at about Es. 32 lakhs. Imports decreased 
markedly during the war and in 191S-19 were as low as 42,000 cwts 
valued, however, at Bs. 28 lakhs. Importations in 1920-21 were 
62,000 cwts’valued at Ra. 45 lakhs and they increased in 1921-22 to 
82,000 cwts valued at Bs. 64 lakhs. Sources of supply are also 
tending to swing back to the pre-war normal, when the United 
Kingdom and the Netbertands were the chief suppliers. In the year 
under review the United States of America supplied 26,000 cwts, 
the United Kingdom 17,000, and the Netherlands 18,000 as 
Mmimred with 40,(^, 8,000 and 2,000 cwts last year. Imports 
of (»nned and bottled provisions decreased markedly, and, 
in the case of Inmnita and (»kea, the decrease wae over 66 per tsent. 
Earinaceone and patent fo<^a iBorea^d slightly from 255,000 ewte 
to 274,000 owls, but owing to lower prices the value fell from 
Ba, 71 lakhe to Ba, 60 lakbe. Bacon and hams increa^ in both 
quantity and vidue. The united Kingdom had the bulk of the 
trade in bisonite and cakes, pkkl^ beacon and hams, and vinegar. 
She improved bet share in the trade in jams and jellies at the 
expense of Australia, but lost a great deal of the cocoa and chocolate 
trade to France and Switzerland. Under the beading of farinaceous 
foods 89 per cent (12,200 tons) came from the Straits Settlemento 
chiefly sago and sago flour. 

iSulf,—>Befoio the war Bengal normally imported about 4i to Si 
lakhs of tons and Burma almat 60,000 tons. These figures fell 
during the war, but in 1920-21 importations into Bengal were 
666,000 tone and into Burma 64.000 tons. In the year under 
review the former fell to 411,000 tons and the latter increased to 
61,000 tons. The d^rease in importatfona into Bengal was due 
partly to the movement in favout of Indian salt, as the result of 
wbieh the consumption of ^mbay aod Madras salt in Bengal 
increased from 24,000 tons to 36,000 tous, and also to the fact that 
there were heavy stocks oa band at the luginoing of the year. 
Before the war the United Elin^om and Aden supplied about half 
and Spain, Egypt and Germany supplied the tmlk of the remainder. 
During war Egypt and Aden were the ehief sources of supply. 
The following table shows the shares of the principal countries of 
consignment. It will be observed that Egypt end Aden still supply 
more thaa half, while Hamburg aalt lost ground. 
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FtTctaiage shart &f principal &)untriea in tlu imporit of Salt, 


1313*14 igiS'ig i 9 t 9 > 2 o 1930*21 igii^aa 
(pre-war) 


P 

Adeik and Dependoicies 
Egypt 

united Eingd<»n .. 

Spain 

Germany .. 

Italian East Africa 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Other countries .. 

Total 


r Cen t 

Per 

Cent 

Per C 

en t 

I 9 ’l 

* 5*3 

39*9 

29-0 

31*6 

13*9 

50-0 

36*3 

18*9 

33** 

22*5 

9-5 

i8‘3 

14-9 

*53 

150 

3*8 

13-6 

10*9 

130 

8'8 

.. 

* a 

i6*3 

87 

8‘i 

11-4 

11*9 

8*7 

8-2 

13*6 

* • 

a s 


« • 

a » 

* • 

• « 

1*3 


too 

TOO 

100 

100 

300 


Total quantity m- 

P 01 tT£D(lNT 0 HS)., 607.300 420,800 446,300 62I/)00 472,400 


The production of Indian salt in 1921 amounted to 1,377,000 
tons as compared with 1,449,000 tons to 1920. The following table 
shows prices per 100 maunds at Calcutta month by month of 
Liverpool, Bpsnisb, and Indian salt:— 


« 

Imported. 

Indian. 

Liverpool 

(ex-doty) 

Spanish 

(ex-duty) 

Deshi, Bombay 
Korku tcb 
(ex-duty) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

April 1921 .. 

XIO 

no 

75 

May „ .. 

no 

122-8 

75 

June „ 

136 

141 

80 

July .... 

160 

155 

95 

Augtmt ,. * * 

138 

155 

97-8 

Sepfmnbm' ,y .. 

143 

145 

100 

October „ .. 

1 x 8 

125 

100 

November „ *. 

lOl 

301 

100 

December „ 

104 

104 

85 

January 1922 .. 

104 

94 

85 

February „ .. 

II 2 

125 

95 

March „ * > * * 

108 

325 

85 










Other ArticUs,^Ot other impotts the following ate those to which special attention is drawn. 


— 

- 

1913-H) 

(Per-war) 

1918-19 

1919.20 

1920-21 

1921-22 




In Lakhs of 

Rupees 


Grain, pulse, and flour 

• • 

z8 

1.12 

3.09 

5 

9,3s 

Coal, coke and patent fuel 

• t 

11 

*4 

13 

30 

S.83 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. «. 

• e 

1,82 

2.17 

2,22 

5,81 

S .*5 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

m e 

t,4l 

r,S 9 

*.89 

3.74 

3 ,*i 

Glass and glassware .. 

• • 

1,95 

1,25 

2,00 

3.38 

2,22 

Matches ■. 

e • 

90 


2.05 

1,67 

a.04 

SplCCS e « , , a a • • 

« » 

1.73 

2,41 

2,27 

x. 9 t 

1.93 

Fruits and vegetables 

« • 

r.i 3 

93 

i ,90 

1,68 

1,68 

Tobacco 

• • 

75 

2,15 

2,02 

2.96 

1,65 

Paints and painters' materials.. 

* s 

82 

1,27 

1,31 

1,95 

1,24 

Woollen manufactures *. 

e V 

. 3*85 

2,17 '' 

1.60 

5,53 

1.23 

Wood and timber ,, 

• « 

87 

1,00 

*,58 

149 

t,X 5 

Apparel .. 

m e 

1,71 

1,83 

*,59 . 

3,26 

X.13 

Softp * • •• ,, 

« • 

75 

Jf.oo 

1,22 

i, 4 X 

89 

Haberdashery and millinery .. 

w » 

I, Go 

1,07 

97 

3.02 

63 

Aiticlee imported by post 

• * 

a,44 

4.96 

3.94 

7.13 

4,10 


1 
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Whatt—L Btriking featnie of tbe year va* tho bigo iiayort»> 
tioo of wheaii from Aosh-alia and the Pacific Co^t of the IToited 
States amoaotlog to 440,000 tons, Tallied at E9,41 lakhs. Not* 
witbstandlog tbe favonrable monsoon of the pravioos ym^, the 
failure (rf the monsoon in 1920 resnltod in a Berioot ahortage erf the 
Northern India wheat crop which necessibted not only the embargo 
on exports hot also the atimalatioo of impocta on Government and 
private ^eoQot. 

Coal—Importstiona of coal wem abnormal, 1,489,000 tons at 
compared with 86,000 tons in 1920-21 and 532,000 tons In 191314. 
Tbe bulk of this was imported at Bombay, which took 1,116,000 
tons, and 209,000 tons were also imported at Rangoon. Pit-head 
prf(»8 of Indian coal tended to rise and at the tame time there were 
sensational reductions of prices in the Uoited Kingdom after tbe 
aettlement of the atrike. These redoetiooa bombined with very 
low freight rates enabled good quality Welsh coal to the delivered 
in Bom'^ay at prices very little higher than Bengal coal and even 
in exceptional cases to underaell it. The latter was also hampered 
by transport difficolties between the oolUeries and the dooke. 
Foreign coal began to be imported in'large qoantltiea from Jane 
onwards and reached a maximum- in November. The following 
figures show tbe chief sources of supply and comparative figures for 
the previoas year:— 



1920-21 

1921-22 


(tons) 

(terns) 

United KingdOTi .. 

.. 9,000 

705.000 

Natal •. • • 

.. 7,000 

340 , OCX) 

Portugnese East Africa 

.. x 8 ,ooo 

268,000 

Australia . • • * 

.. 34.000 

88,(K)o 

^apau *■ *• 

.. 20,000 

83,000 


Insffammts and appamf(^»rnstraiDeDts and appomtos ooaaist 
chiefly of electrical {including telegraph and telephone) apparatnt, 
erosive, however, of electrical machinery, which is dealt with 
separately. Tbe toted valne of eieotrinl appsratos tell slightly 
from E4.18 lakhs in 1920-21 to to a4,06 lakhs In 1921-22. 
Of this total Rb. 2,84 tekhs oame from tbe United Kingdom and 
Ra. 80 lakhs from tbe United Sutes tA America, Tbe following 
etatement gives the valne of tbe diRcrent olames of elratrical 
apparatus Imported during tbe last three yearn 
37 
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Imports OF Elboteicaii Appabatus 1919*20 1920-21 1921*22 

E (lakhs) A (lakhs) E (lakfa^ 

Eleotrio fans sod parts thareol *•• 21 40 66 

„ wires asd csUes ••• 46 1,22 1,09 

Telegraph and telephone instronjente 6 6 5 

Eleotrio lamps and puts thereof **« 11 24 28 

Batteries • as St* 3 3 2 

Carbons, eleotrte (a) ••• *•* ^ 1 

Acenmulatore (a) ••• ••• 16 8 

Electrie lighting aeoessortes and fittings 

including switches (a) ••• 31 30 

Meten •»« «•* «•• 3 8 8 

Electro- Medical Apparatus including 

X-Ray apparatus «•* 9«« 2. 1 

Switeh boards (other than telegraph and 

telephone) •aa 6 6 13 

Unenunoerated Sat •«• 60 1.63 1.46 

Total ... 1,66 4,18 4,06 

(a) Separately reoarded from Apnt 1930. 

Pyes.—The import ol synthetio dyee inoreased from 10| to 111 
million Iba. but owing to lower prfoee the Paine fell from E3*36 lakhs 
to E3,93 lakhs. Imporfea of aliaarina dyes increased from 4 to 6 
tnilltoo Ibi. altboogb their patue increased only from R73 lakhs to 
E76 lakhs. Aniline dyes decreased from 7 to 6 million lbs. and in 
Paine from A2,$3 to E2,17 lakhs. The folbwing stetomei)t( p.579) 
shows the principal sources of supply with quantities and palues dur¬ 
ing the last four yem% It will be oheerred that Germany hasincraased 
her share of the dye-trade to a very eonsiderabio extent, pEkrtly at 
tbe expense of the United Kingdom bat more partiooUurly at the 
expense of the United States. 


Gigar0ffef-—Th9 year opened with large stocks ol mggaretts on 
hand and consumption falling. Duty was increased in March 1921 
and importe deoraamd from 6i to 2f million ll» in quantity and 
from E2,66 lakhs to E131, lakhs io value—an increase in the 
average value however. The share of the United Kingdom deoreas- 
ed from 2,864,000 lbs to 2,300,000 ibs and in value from Rs. 1,35 
lakbs to Rs. 1,16 lakba. But the cheaper American oigi^ttes 
suffered very much more severely, importations from that source 
falling fiHim Rs. 1,06 lakhs to Rs. 12 bkba. And the share of tbe 
U. Kingdom in this trade increased from 46 per cent to 84 per cent. 

Afafc&ea.—Imports of matches rose from 12 to 14 million gross 
In quantity and Rs. 1,67 to Rs, 2,04 lakbs iu value* Japan still 
holds tbe first place with Rs, 1,66 lakhs- as ^mpared with Ee. 17 
lakbs from Sweden. 



Imports of Aliearine and jinilinB 


QUaMTJTV IK TH0USAHD8 OF IBS. 


YALUB IK liAKBS OF B0FEGS 


t, Oeimaiif 
n UnUed StHtrs 
Bclg^nm *»• 

„ Swit set land 
,, Other o<nit(itet 


1919'20 

1920.21 

1921-22 

1918.19 

1919-20 

1930.31 

ibe (1000) 

lbs (1000 

lbs (ICOO; 

Bs. (lakbs 

Be. (lakbs) 

Bs. (lakbs) 

8,658; 

8,459 

2,050 

54 

63 

04 

90 

S,668 

6,860 

««• 

1 

1.17 

1,918 

2,013 

744 

51 

66 

76 

«1 

399 

872 


1 

18 

616 

318 

097 

9 

88 

16 

8 

786 

974 

S 

... 

31 

6,186 

10.C31 

11,698 

1,17 

1.88 

' . 

8,36 




















CHAPTER in. 

Expofts d Meichandise 

Cotl&a^ _Ab a Msolfe of the previoas year'i slutsp in the textile 

trade cotton sowings were tottch reduced in America and Egypt, 
The American crop was estimated finally at 10.426 thousand bales 
(400 lbs.) as compared with 16,800 thousand In 1920 and 14,276 
thoasand io 1919 and the Egyptian crop was estimated at 817 
tboneand bales as compared with 1,431 thoosaad in 1920 and 1,380 
thou»an«l in 1919. The Indian crop, on the other hand, increased 
by 24' per cent, from 3,600 thoasand bales (4(H) lbs,) in 1920>21 to 
4,479 thousand bales in 1921-22. The ontstanding feature of the 
year in the world's cotton markets was that In 1921-22 coneamp- 
tioD exceeded produotlon to an even greater extent than production 
bad exceeded consumption in 1920*21. Before the vac etmsumption 
wae normally almut 26 million Imles and in 1912-13 and 1913-14 bad 
reached the high figure of 28 million bales. Daring the war it fell 
gradually to 22 milHons and production contracted correspondingly. 
In 1919-20 consumption rose to 24 million bales but egain in 1920-21 
fall back to 21 million. Consequently in 1920-21 production, stimu¬ 
lated by the increased consumption of 1919-20, greatly exceeded that 
season'a eoDsumptioo, and the cany over on August 1st, 1921, was 
estimated at the unpracedent^ly high figure of 17 million 1»Ies. 
Total prodootion in 1921-22 therefore shrank to the very low figure 
of 19 million bales. So far as information is av<\ilable it seems as 
though consumption doling the 1921-22 cotton season has reached the 
pre-war normal of 26 million bales, which is 7 million bales more 
than the season'e'PRJdaeUon and will leara a earty-over of only 10 
miUioa bales, the normed pre-war figure. This imiffOTement in 
demand led to a steady demand for Indian cotton at isinsiderably 
higher prices than in 1920-21. The Liverpool quotation for Midling 
American at the beginning of April 1921 was 8'14d. It remained 
fairly steady at that figure til] July and firmed up a little at the 
close of the season. On the 2nd September the now season o^ned 
at ll'70d. owing to anticipation of crop sbortege in America and 
this rose to 15*56d. on the 4tb October owing to the alarming 
under-estimate of the American crop publlsbed by the Agri- 
cultunl Bureau, As soon as fears of a serious shortage of American 
cotton were removed, prices fell sharply and Midling American stood 
at lid, on December 2Dd at which figure it remain^ fairly steady, 
the year dcMing with a quotation of 10‘84<i. tm March 31 st. The 
tame sugtMr moi^meDte are traceable in Indian pHoes, but they were 
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from time.to timo exaggerated or obscored by highly epeeolative 
trading In tb® BomWy market. On April Snd P. G. Kwach was 
quoted at Rs. 259 per csud; (784 lbs,). The failure in the previous 
month of a large speculator to meet bis obligidions bad eansed a 
orisie necessitatiog the fixing of tnioimatu prices and oonfideoce was 
ehsken for boiub time,. but al»ad; iuTestmeot-buylng followed by 
good enquiry from Europe and Japan ea^ tbe aitui^oa and pricM 
rose steadily during May, June and July, whilst August, tbe last 
moorii of the ootton year, aaw the highest pri(»a of the season. An 
nnsatlBfactory featun of the 1921-21 season was tiie poor demand 
for staple cotton partly owing to mille having largely covered their 
reqoiremente by the importatioa of Amerumn eotton but partly due 
also to the unsatisfactory quality of certain crops. Consequently 
margine narrowed and as the result of a ’squeeze’ in the Fine Oomras 
oontmot tbe end (d the seasmi that style was qnot^ at a premium 
above Broach. This reversal of tbe normal position was due to 
speculatiou rather than to legitimate trade demand. The carry-over 
at the beginning of the new season was heavy but was wed W the 
sale to the Continent of considerable quantities of low grade cotton. 
Forward tiding in F. G. Broach opened on August 24tb, 1921, at 
Bs. 366. Priw K»e rapidly to Ba 446 00 September Ist sod, 
ioliowing tbe c^versa Bureau report on the Amerievn crop, rose to 
Bs. 630 on the 4th (kitober^—well above Liverpool {mrity. Demand 
then fell away and, in sympathy with the sharp fsll in London and 
Kew York prices consequent upon receipt of markedly omre favour¬ 
able reports on the American <^p, Indian prices alamfmd heavily 
and Broach futures stood at Bs. 476 on let November, a decline in 
excess of tbe (all in American prices A steady export demand then 
sprang up and prices rapidly recovered. Brooch futures standing 
at Rs. 535 on 30th December. Tbeiioe onwards prices fell steadily, 
mainly owing to tbs failtu^ of an attempt to comer the Deeesiher- 
January Oomras contract, and on Fobnisry 8tb Broach stood at 
Rs. 382. From that date prices rose steadily and clwd on tbe 
31 Bt March at Bs. 466. The position of tbe ootton nwket M the 
end of tbe year was healthier than for soma time past. Despite a 
large earry-ovw and a crop of ii million bales with ree<^ arrivals 
into Bombay, a steady demaod fw exfKtrt resulted ^ the seasoo 
closing with only a normal stock of ootroo in Bombay. During the 
Mason 1921*22 tbe p»miora f<w staple rottoo was on the whole well 
maintained. 

Id Nov. 1921 the transition of control of tbe Bombay cotton 
trade from tbe Cottwi Contracts &mrd to tbe &st India Cotton 
AseociatioQ should have taken place, but as this could not be done 
edectively tbe Board was recoostituted and resumed control ooUl the 
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Slst May 1922, The East India Cotton Association as finally consti- 
luted, including the millowners^ reproseDtatives, canie into existence 
on July 20tb, 1922. Tbe Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
constitated at the end of March 1921, held its first meeting on July 
I7th and has since then been engaged in tbe promotion ol measures 
lor tbe improvement of Indian cotton growing and marketing. 

ExiHirts increased from 2.074 thousand bales in 1920-21 to 
2,989 in 1921-22, as compared with tbe pre-war average of 2,407. 
Japan is always tbe principal coneumer of Indian cotton and in tbe 
year nnder review 1,760 thousand bales went to that destination 
os compared with 939 In 1920-21 and a pre-war average of 1,012. 
But although the exports of Indian cotton to Japan increased 
considerably and India still supplies more than half of tbe cotton 
imported into Japan, two features of that trade are worthy of 
attention. Japan is making every effort to increase the amoant of 
home-grown cotton avaUable and the ^ttoo output of Korea h^ 
iniweased in 1919 to 320 thousand Hies from 150 thousand in 1916, 
from 1919 to 1921 tbe output remained steady, but it is estiinated 
that the out-turn in 1922 will be about 397 tbonsand bales, which 
is a further considerable increase and, from an Indian point of view, 
another disturbing feature is the steady Increase in tbe importation 
into Japan of American cotton and a corresponding decrease is the 
percentage of total imports which India suppltes, as may be seen 
from the following figures:— 


Imp»is of raw cotton into Japan. 

(in thousand piculs). 

1913 1914 1919 

Total .. 6,702 6,201 7,919 

From India .. 4,004 4,144 3,575 

From United States of America 1,720 1,370 3,114 
Percentage supplied by India .. 60*/ 6?*/ 45“/ 


1920 1921 


7.S39 8,73s 
4.195 4.407 
3.273 3.488 
547 . 50/7 


Note.— These figure relate to calendar y^us. 

The increase in the Japane^ eoDSumptlon of long sta^ cotton 
is reflected also in the Chinese yarn marlcet, where Japan now 
eoncentra^ on counto 16 and upwards and has left the lower counts 
to competition between local and Indian yarns, 

1921-22 was a bad season for the Chinese cotton crop, owing 
to adverse climatic conditions. This was particularly the ease in the 
area from which tbe Shanghai mills draw their supplies. And 
consequently China increased her purchases of Indian cotton from 
193 thoQBBtid bales in 1920-31 to 436 in 1221-22. These figurei 
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ara strikisg when oot&pared with the pro*war average o( 65 thousand 
bat^ aodi at the eama time, exports of eottoo from China are 
steadily deoreasing. This increased consumpHon ie due mainly to 
the development of the cottoo^inniog indoatry at Shanghai wbieh 
is dealt with at greater length under the heading of cotton yarn, 
Contineota] purchMee of Indiaa coUon fell from 836 thonaand bales 
io 1920-21 to 716 in 1931-22. For fuller 6 gQre 9 of exports 
reference fa invited to Table No. 32. It will noticed that 
Germany baa ^gained her posttlon as the largest consumer in Europe 
of Indian cotton and is third to Japan and China. Before the war 
she was ordioarily the aecond largest consumer. The following 
statement shows monthly fluctuations in the total exports of Indian 
cotton dimiig the last three years:— 

Exports of /ndtaa toiUn itihahs of ^Olhs. 


April 

a « 


1919-20 

Rs, 

729,800 

1920-21 

Rs. 

283.900 

1921-22 

Rs. 

255.100 

May 

a a 


106,400 

282,800 

295,400 

June 



125,600 

197300 

200,200 

J'liy 



196,700 

r24,ioo 

i8r,6oo 

August 


• * 

14I.300 

114,700 

222,400 

September 


* 

210,200 

115 90Q 

208,100 

October 


a w 

129,900 

79.500 

188,000 

November 


« • 

176,600 

121,300 

186,300 

December 


• • 

187400 

123,800 

289,300 

January 



328,900 

169,700 

335 ,Soo 

Felnraaty 


« * 

297,200 

249.300 

302,400 

March 



368400 

211,400 

324,700 


Totm, 

* « 

2,398,600 

2.073,900 

*.989,300 


Cotton yam ,—The eottoo spinning indastry bad another pros¬ 
perous year« as ioternal demand was strong enough to absorb not 
only larger imports but also the greater prodnction of the Indian 
mills. The steady increase in production muntalned since the 
armistice year was eontinued and, passing the pre- war flgure, reached 
692 million pounds as compared with 636 in 1919-20, 660 in 1920-21 
and 683 in 1913-H. The nnnsual strength of the internal demand 
was due to the movement largely political, in favour of the wearing 
of kbaddar. The term “Kbaddar'* is strictly appHcahta only to cloth 
woven by hand from Indiui band-spun ys^n, but the cloths which 
actually passed as I'khaddar” varied from this to mill-made cloth of 
a low conn! and included cloth band-woven from mill-made yarn. 
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to Cbias, vbieli wore excopfelonally low in 1930-21, deoress^ 
further. In this eonneofcion roferenee is iovlted to the figorea in 
table Ko. 33-A and this atriking fiJl in the tonsnmption of Indian 
yarn by her chief customer cella for ezatnination. Formerly Indimi 
yam bad to eomfiete in Ohtas m^nly with Japanese yarn, bnt the 
striking ezpansioo in recent years oI the Chiness ootton-spianing 
industry bM ebaoged the ehanu^ter of the eompstition. Japan now 
ships practically nothing bat counts 16 and upwards, while India 
speoialleee in counts 14 and lower. And In these counts It bu to 
compete with the local product which enjoys the adranteges of 
locally grown cotton, e^nslre labonr, and proximity to the 
markrt. Table No. S3-B shows that extorts of higher eoants hare 
steadily decrearod and in the Chinese market it is mainly in the 
lower counts, ID’s and I2’e, that Indian yarn continues to compete 
effeotfrely. Imports from India of 20's which were still consider¬ 
able in 1920, were negligible in 1921. In shc^t, the demand for 
the highest counts is met entirely from British and Japanese im- 
porta, the demand f^ medium counts is mat by eompetition between 
Japanese importa and hmal prodoetioD, and it fa only In the low 
cofanta that Indian yarns still compete. The cotton-spinnlog in- 
dost!? which centres at Shanghai is steadily expanding and there 
are now 109 cotton mills in China, equipped with modern maohineiy 
and the number of spindles in operation and in course of installation 
is 2,900,000 and of looms 13,600. Exports to other ooontriea 
amounted to 19 miliian lbs, of these, exporte to Egypt ineroaeed 
from 3'4 million lbs in 1920-21 to 4'? in 1921*22, as compared with 
the pre-war average of 2*2; as in the previous year, the Straits 
Settlements and Siam together took approximately the same 
quantity as before the war ; and Penia increased her offtake from 
I'7 millioD Hw in 1920-31 to 3*3 in 1921-22, as compared with the 
pre-war arerage of two million lbs. 

Cotton ptsc^ood^—Although most of the textile manufacturing 
cehtres of the world experienced an exceptional depressioo, the 
Indian textile industry bad a prosperous year, even though the 
profita wero less than in the previous year. The absence of serious 
labonr tamibles was ui importut factor, but tbe movement in favour 
of Indian-made goods which resulted in markedly reduced imports 
was tbe chief cause of the strength of tbe Indian mills during the 
year under review. Owing to the movement in favour of the 
wearing of unbleached cloth, the exports of greys fell sharply. But 
exports of coloured pieoegoods Inoreased considerably. The produc¬ 
tion and exports of the different classes of ideoegoods during the 
last three years as compared with 1913-14 figuros are given below 
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Production nr the Indian mills 

I9i3‘i4 1919*20 Xg20*2I 
(pre-war) 

1921-22 

Grey and bleached piecegoods— 

I n 

Million y 

ard s 

Shirtings and Imigrioth. 

292*5 

444*5 

456** 

487.0 

Chaddars .. .. 

69*9 

68*1 

59*2 

59*4 

Dhutis 

T doth, domestics, and sheet* 

284*8 

337*6 

340*1 

455*6 

ings 

128*9 

122*4 

9r4 

84*1 

Drills and jeans 

27'8 

8 i*i 

74*3 

60*5 

Oth^socto 

68*5 

110*6 

102*6 

138*2 


Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

* « 

• m 

872*4 

291*9 

1 , 164*3 

475*7 

X, 129*8 1 . 284*8 
451*0 446'8 

Total piece-goods 

* • 

1 . 164*3 

1 , 640*0 

1 , 580*8 1 , 731*6 

Export 


1913-14 1919-20 
(pre-^a*) 

1920-21 1922-22 



In Million yards 

Grey and bleached ^ecegoods— 

. Shirtings 

Chadars mid dhutis . 

T cloth and di^nestics .. 

Drills and jeaim • > 

Other s«»ts 

2*2 

7*6 

21*6 

*6 

12*2 

8.6 

11*2 

32*1 

2*5 

24*6 

57 2*4 

8*7 6*5 

25*0 9*4 

•7 *4 

10*1 6*5 

Total 

Colonied pie^-gaods 

** a 

a « 

44*2 

45*0 

7ro 

1X9*6 

50*2 25*2 

96*2 135*8 

Total piece-goods 

• * 

89*2 

196*6 

146*4 x 6 l*o 


Exportt to TarkOFi Persia and Egypt inereaaed from 83 to 66 
miUioo yards. Those to Singapore, Colombo utd Aden fell from 
53 to 47 million ymda. Exports to ^ut African ports deereand 
from 13 to oearly 11 million yards. 

Daring the latter part of the war and after the armistice Italy 
had estobUshed a strong ptoitbo In the ^ee^oods markets of 

37(a) 
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Aiiatio Tnritey, Her exports to that area, however, fell sharply 
io 1911, and ladis took tbe bulk of that trade. 

The export trade was, as usual, chiefly in Bombay hands, to 
the extent of 79 per cent ^ (be tof^ a» iKimpared with 21 per oeot 
from Moiras. 

The {oHowing table eompares local prodnotion, impwts, and 
exports, and daduoea the hataeoa available for I(»al oonsamptioa. 
Stffiiks oannot, of course, be ealonlafsd with any degree of certainty 
owing to tbs eDormons marktts and scattered demands. Nor 
sbcKild it be forgotten that the production figures, etriatJy epeakiog, 
rej^eeent dellverfea from tbe mills during tbe year and not the 
actaal output of tbe year, l^e decreased balance of 3,587 million 
yards available for local oonsumption was due solely to the serious 
fall in imports, which more than counterbalance the increased in 
production. Comparison with tbe pre-war figure of 4,210 million 
yards shows that, although demand is certainly less, the general 
poairion ia sound from the point of view of future trade, 

191S-U I91S-19 1919-30 1920-21 1921-22 

CpK'WN) 

la Hilliea yards 

Indian Milto prodaettce ... i,l«4 8 1,460-7 1,64(KI l,B80-8 I,7Sl-« 

Imported goods ... • ... 8,197-1 1,122 0 1,080-7 1,509 7 l,08t'8 

TOXAIi PBODnCTlOH AHD 

IMPOSTS ... ... 4,861-4 2,672-7 a,720-? 3,090-6 2,821-4 

Expcuted Ii^ian ... ... 89-2 149-1 196-6 146-4 161-0 

„ Fotetgn ... ... 62*1 114-2 . 88-6 6l-0 78*6 

Totax, BXPOSn 1618 26S-3 286-2 207-4 234 6 

Balakcb AVAltiBtB ... 4,210-1 2,309-4 2,435-6 2,883-1 ,2,626-8 

Local market rates are dictated very largely by the prices of 
Imiw^d goods. ■ During 193<b21 the efiTeet of decli ning prioee In 
WOTid's markets was largely disoonnted by fadling exchange. The 
latter fao^ was not in (^ration in 1921-22 and prices of imported 
goods fell considerably. The following table compares the declared 
value pet yard oi the diSerent classes of piecegoods during the past 
four years with those in^l913-14, The differanee in price between 
lOiportM goods and Indian mill-made goods was partly doe to the 
fact that the boy<»tt <rf foreign goods en^ad Indian mffls to 
maintain their prices above parity with imported grades. 
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Imported 



1913*14 

Z 91 S -19 

1919*20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

Grey 

2 8 

6 6 

6 9 

7 4 

5 8 

White 

2 11 

7 4 

7 11 

8 4 

6 7 

Coloured .. 

3 5 

8 4 

9 IO 

ti 4 

8 9 


Indian piecegoods 

exported 


1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920*21 

1921-22 


A* Pe 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A, P. 

Grey .. 

2 7 

5 7 

G 4 

7 4 

6 6 

White 

6 0 

7 1 

7 1 

9 I* 

9 1 

Coloured 

5 0 

7 8 

7 7 

8 7 

7 7 


and Jute tnanu/a£iure.—Tb& world demand for {ate it baaed 
on its being tbe chsapaat fibre available lor bagging agriealtorol 
prodace. And Ita conaamptioo in any one year depeoda, tfaereforo, 
OD (a) tlm Bom'tiQtd of tbe agrieoltarid eropt of Aa worid io that 
year and (b) tbe proportion of theae erope wbiob are woaamed In 
‘areas different from the are» of prodaction. The gradual growth 
of tiie bolk-haoding of wheat and other gcmaa h to some extent 
redoeing tbe annoal demand for jute but there are rarimia diffieultiee 
conosoted with bulk-handling which have up to the preeeot time pre< 
vented its wide extonsioo. In the year under review there were many 
factors which tended to reduce eonsomption. Central Europe could not 
afford to pay for the ioodgraina of which she stocd in need, lu Busaia 
not only are the railweya disorganised imt it k estimated that the 
number of horns is now little more than one-tenth of tbe Dumber 
before the war, so that the pultivator is unable to transport bis pro¬ 
duce to market. This, combined with the general political ditquie- 
tode, hu resulted in eaeb man’e cultivating only just se much as 
will meet his domestic needs for tbe year. In Rournsnia the ebauge 
io the astern of land tenure, particularly tbe splitting up of large 
estates into small holding has to tbe time tmng reda(»d export¬ 
able surpluses, hut it is not likely to be long before tbe condition of 
tbe export tr^e becomes normal again: The denmnd from South 
America was very much redimed owing to tbe nnoe^ain ^siUon of 
a number of the merohant firms and tbe coosequeot serious restric¬ 
tion of bank credits. In these oircumttanoes it is not surprising 
that shipments of both raw and maoufactur^ jute were much 
reduced and correspondingly prices went well on tbe way towarde 
pre-war levels. The total weight of raw and manufaetured jute 
shipped feU by 15 per cent while in value it wm no less than 36 per 
cent below last year’s ^ure. Atoention is invited to tables Nos. 29 to 
31-A which show tbe exports and local oonsamption of jote and the 
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export* of bags eod doth. It w iBtereBtiag to note in table No. 30 
the gradad inoreaBs in the coDsuoiption of joto in Indian mills 
together with the increase in the proportion of local consumption to 
exports. This is also borne out by the following figOTM showing the 
exports of raw and mannfaetored jute in 1913-14 and 1921-23, 
from which it will be seen that in a year of such poor demand as 
1021-22 the exports of manufactored goods exceeded those (d 
1913-14f whereas the ex^trts of raw Jute were less by 40 percent;— 


Jute (in thousand tons) 

ues 

1913-14 

... 768 

1921-22 

468 

Bags (in millions) ... 


369 

387 

Cloth (in million yards) 

•*e 

I.(WI 

1,121 


Owing to the low prices obtained for jute in the previous year, 
the large stoeke on hand, and the high price of rice, cultivators 
eowed a much smaller area with jute than in the previous year, 
1,518 thonsand acres In 1921'22 as against 2,609 thousand acres in 
1920-21. There was also a political movement in favour (d the sidrsti- 
tutionof foodgrainaforaerop which was primarily inteoded for export, 
but it is probable that the reduotion was almost entirely due to the 
bard economic facts of the relative prices of jute and rice. The 
final forest <rf the 1921 jute crop was 4,066,000* balee or 32 per 
cent below tbe forecast of 1820, which in its turn had been SO per 
cent below the estimate of the preceding year. These figures <d 
acreage and of out-turn were abnormally low. Reliable figures are 
not available for tbe years prior to 1892, but these are certainly the 
lowest on record since that year, 

£xp<wts decline slightly from 2,645,000 bales to 2,613,000 
balee, a fall of one per cent, hut their value, owing to the low prices 
ruling, fell by 14 per oent from Rl6i crores to B14 crores. 

First marks in Calcutta, whmh b^ stood at B.66 per bale at 
tbe close of 1920-21, rose slightly in April sod May but fell to R6l 
in June. In August, owing to reports of a serious shortage in the 
crop, prici» firmed up and rose as high ae R73 <m the publication oi 
tbe final estimates in September. Shortly afterwards however, 
owing to serious depreciation of her exchange, Germany withdrew 
from the market and pnoes fell as low as E50 to the latter part (d 
November. From this point onwatds they gradually improved, 
closing at B64 at the end of March, 

The averse ooneumption of tbe United Kingdom before tbe 
war wae nearly 1,700,0(N1 bales. But, with the development of tbe 

* loelufies importi foim FepaU 
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jata mill indastrsr in ladis, tbe eonsnmption fasa tended downwards* 
In 1919-20 abe took 1,740,000 balea. Thia fell in 1920-21 to 
762,000 bales and still further In the year under review to 508,000 
bales. Tbe chief consumer dating tbe was Germany, who took 
807,000 b^ea m compared with ^3,000 in 1920-21 and a pre-war 
average of 920,00(b F»ooa and Italy also took slightly larger 
quantities, but exports to the United States fell from 616,000 bales 
to 372,000. 

Exports of bags and cloth followed the same course m exports 
of raw jute, and the mills continued tluroogbout the year to work 
only fonr days a week. Table No. 31 gives tbe figures of exports 
separately for hesuan imd raeking nnder fmtb ba^ and olotb, bat 
as the figures for hemaans and socking were not separately recoded 
before tbe war, detailed comparieons with that period are not possible. 
The total exports of gunny bags were 27 per cent less in nomber and 
42% less in value than 1920 21, but were 14 per cent greater than the 
pre-war average in nnmber and 48 per cent greater in value. Tbe U. 
Kingdom took 30l million bags as compared with 48 milltoiM in 
1920-21 end a pre-war averi^e of BOi millions. The oonsnmption 
of South America in bags was stotkingly small, less than 10 millions 
as compared with nearly 66 millions in 1920-21 and a pre-war average 
of over 43 miilions. North Ameriea took 65 millions as compared 
with 73 mifiione in 1920-21 and a pre-war average of &II millions. 
Increases were ootieesbie in tbe exports of seeking bags to Japan 
and Indo-Cbina. Tbe total exports of cloth were 1,120 million 
yards as compared with 1,353 milliotia in 1920-21 and a pre-war 
average of 969 millions. Tbe conesponding values were K15,93 
lakhs in 1921-22 as compared with K28,64 lakhs in 1920-21 and 
a lae-war average of &10,?5 lakhs. The United Kingdom took 
60 million yards as compared with S4i millions in 1920-21 and a 
pre-war average of 42 millions. Nmrth America took 863 million 
yards as compared with 974 million yards in 1920-21 and a 
pre-war averse of 703 raillioos. Ths consumption of cloth fay 
South America also fell, but not so efrikingly as in the case of bags, 
exports to that area smoauting to '164 million yards as compared 
with 220 laiUioo yanls in 1920-21 and a pra-war avenge kA 184 
milUooe. 

Id empathy with raw jute, the prices of bags and doth exhi¬ 
bited a downward tendency until the end of July. Prices than rose 
owing to fears of a shortage of the raw material. Bags remained fairly 
steady at tbe higher level of prices, but hessians relapsed towards tbe 
end of 1921, owing to lack of demand from tbe U. Stat^ and firmed up 
again in the wly months of 1922. The followiog table shows ths 
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prices of ft grade bags end the two more istportuit grades 

of faeeriaos:— 


Date. 


„ ^ Hessians, 40* Hessians, 40* 

B. Twills ^ Sos. xioioz! 

Near Forwaid Near Forward Near Forward 



Ss. 

A. 

Es, 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A» 

5 th April 1921 

30 

8 

33 

0 

IZ 

8 

13 

4 

*4 

8 

15 

12 

26 th „ „ 

30 

8 

32 

8 

12 

4, 

12 

12 

14 

0 

15 

4 

31 st May „ 

30 

0 

31 

4 

II 

2 

IX 

12 

13 

4 

34 

0 

28 th June „ 

31 

X2 

33 

8 

IX 

14 

12 

4 

13 

14 

14 

8 

26 th July „ 

34 

8 

35 

8 

li 


12 

6 

13 

10 

34 

4 

30 th Aug, „ 

37 

8 

38 

4 

12 

4 

12 

8 

H 

6 

35 

0 

aytiiSept. „ 

4J 

8 

4* 

0 

13 

12 

13 

12 

18 

6 

17 3 * 

2 Sth Oct. „ 

38 

0 

38 

8 

12 

0 

12 

6 

15 

0 

*5 

4 

29 th Nov, „ 

37 

0 

37 

8 

IZ 

10 

12 

Q 

14 

0 

14 

I2 

22 ]id Dec. „ 

39 

4 

40 

0 

zz 

J4 

12 

8 

14 

8 

35 

8 

25 th Jan. 1922 

38 

8 

39 

0 

Z1 

12 

12 

8 

14 

12 

15 

8 

22 nd Feb. „ 

37 

8 

37 

8 

IX 

8 

12 

4 

34 

12 

15 

8 

29 th March 

40 

0 

40 

0 

12 

9 

13 

8 

17 

8 

37 

8 


Fcodffrains end fiour, —It will be d»erred freus ebarb No. S 
that before the wat foodgrains eoneritoted the most important item 
In the export trade of India. At was remarhed io ]i»t year’s reriew, 
It was foond neceseary to oOQtiuae the war time control of foodstaffe, 
as war oonditlons gave way to famine 0 ^ aemi-famine <»iDditloDS. 
The important eropa are wheat and liee which remtuned under 
control thronghtKit, and, while other crops are each, oomparatively 
speaking, ioBignlfioant from the point of view of export, continuance 
of control in their ease was also considered necessary. 

£lCB.-.-Tbe ioliowiug statement oomparee the total out* turn of 
rice in India and Burma with the totd exports during 1913*14, 
1919-20, 192<h21 and 1921-22 


Ihe total Qut4ur% 0 / rice in India and Bnrma and total exports wa to 

foreign eomiriei. 




PRODUCTION 

Exports 



Cleaned rice 

Rice 

Paddy 



Tons ( 1 , 000 ) 

Tons (i,ooo) 

Tons 1 , 000 ) 

1913-34 

» e 

28.819 

2,420 

30 

19 x 9-20 

• • 

32.028 

618 

34 

X920-2I 

• • 

27,662 

1,060 

35 

1921-22 

• • 

33>233 

1,366 

39 
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Altboagh ths export of tice wee tUll BomiBsIly controlled, 
lIcenaeB were fnely gnotad daring tba early part of rim year. When 
tbe ayatem wm introdne^ on 4th Deoemt^r 1920 riie GkiTerainenfe 
of India annomiGed that if prices in Banna ehoold rise beyond the 
control rate fixed in 1920, namely Bs. 180 per 100 Imbete of paddy, 
they reserved to themselves power to reimpose lull eontrd. Owing 
to the general deprmlon of the Worid’e muketa prit^ of paddy and 
Large MiHe qnaKty rice at Rangoon on lit Api^ ware Re. 1T7-8-0 
and Rs, 422'S-O. From thii time onwards, until stooka became 
exbansted in September’Ootober, prioaa roee steadily. And tbe 
markets were eonb^ed not so mneb by foraign demand as by 
ipeenlators gambling on the sttimate complete removal of control. 
Faddy reaobed its highest price of Bt, 260 on 7tb October after 
which it fell again to Re. 185 firming ap towards tbe end oi tbe 
year and ebsing on 31st Marob at Ib. 195 to Rt. 2M. Large Milk 
quality rM» similarly rose from Rs. 422-8 0 at tbe bswinning of April 
to Rs, 836 on 23rd September, from which it fell to Bt. 360 in 
January firming up towards the end of tbs year and closed on Slat 
March at 495. This in price in the fint qourtor of 1922 was 
mainly due to steady Oerman Imying. Ail oooted over exports from 
Burma was removed in December 1921 and over-exports from India 
from tbe let of April 1922. The slaoknesB oi world demand for 
rice when tmntral wm finally removed prevents any jump In prioea 
resulting therefrom. The cbied feotare of the year wait a strong 
German demand and this was tbe chief eaose of tbe increase !n tbs 
export figures. Exports of rice floor and ground rice were, as in the 
previous year, i^ticaily nU. 

Whb 4T.—Tbe attention M tbo reader was drawn in chapter II 
to the shortage of the Northern India wheat erop which neoessitated 
the embargo on exports. The following table gives the figures of 
prodaeti<m and exports of wheat in the lut tbme years and the 
pre-war year:— 

Total priduction. of the wheat end total exports by sea Ui fonign 

ecnmiries. 

Production Export 
Tons (i,ooo) Tons (i.ooo) 


1913-14 


. - 8,367 

1,203 

1919-20 

* • 

.. 10,122 

9 

1920-21 

• • 

.. 6,706 ■ 


1921-22 

« V 

. • g.817 

81 


Exports of wheat receded from 237,700 tons valoed at Rs. 4.10 
lakhs to 80,800 tims ndtud at Be. 1,47 lakhs in 1921'22. As 
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•tated in ya&rU mvI$w the Goreromdafe of India saaetiosed the 
axporfc of 400 fchoaeutd toot of wheat to Europe, bat ooly 223,100 
tons were exported ap to Slet Match 1921, and of the remaiodst 
?2,400 tone were exported to Earope during the year nuder report. 
In addition 8,400 tons weM shipped under licensee to other desti- 
natioDB, principally to deatlnatiooe on the Perrian Gulf. Of these 
exports the United Kingdom took 30 thousand tons, and 42,400 tone 
went to other luropean countries. The bulk of the crop was either 
oooeumed locally or went to augment loeal etoeke, Ae an additiooe! 
iueeuriva to the importation of wheat the export of fine floor, 
excluding atta, was allowed up to 50 per cent of the quantity of 
wheat imported, m a ^sult of which exports of wheat floor 
improved sligbtiy from €1 thousaud tons in 1920-21 to 64 tbousaod 
tons in 1921*22 . 01 these exports 14 thousand tone went to Egypt 
and 9,500 tons to Ceylon. 

Zeo,—In 1920-21 tea had experienced a most disastrous slamp. 
Large stocks in the consuming markets and heavy production oi 
inferior grades early in the season, combined witdi a complete 
absence of demand from Russia, made euppliee considerably in excess 
of demand. This position resulted naturally ia fatting prices. 
And in addition, owing to tlm continooiis fall is exchange (from 
2s. 0|d. for six monfebs’ sight bills on London to Is. 4fd.), Crioatta 
sbippera who had sent tea to London for auction sale and had 
drawn usance biUs in India sgalnst the estimated realiaatioas bad 
been forced, during the latter part of the year, to meet the excess 
of their drawings over actual realisations at a rate of exchange 
considerably below that prevailing at the time the tea bad been 
sold. 

Id the year under review the tea trade m^e a great recovery. 
It. was realised early in the seasmi that, in oroler to meet the 
lessened demand due both to the abeenee of BueslaQ buyers from 
the market and to the stocks of old tea not yet absorbed, a short crop 
was o! paramount importance. And the toted absence of demand 
for the low grades, which had been produced to excess owing to 
the system of fKxding during the war, led to much greater attention 
being paid to quality, both in the process^ of manufacture and by 
finer plucking in the gardens. By gener^ agreement plucking was 
very fine untH the end of Judy. The crop then showed a decrease 
of forty.one million Ihs from the figure of the pravione year 
and prices were well on the upward grode. Rather freer pluck¬ 
ing was then resorted to in a number of gardens, hut adverse 
clit^tio emuUtioos retarded growth, thus roduoing quantify and 
maiataining qimlity, and shorl^ of labour automatioadly restricted 
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tba amoonfe plaokad. Conseqaetitlp tba general range oi qualities 
was ezoei^ooally high, particularly in the case ol (K)mmoa tea from 
Cachar and Sylhet, and quantities were low, a combinatioD of 
oi^mstaocea which nsnlted in strong demand at steadil; rising' 
prices. The position of the trade was assisted also by a lower and 
mraa staUe mccbaoge tbrongboafe the year and a (mntinaous fall in 
freight ratee from £9 15$. in April 1921 to £2 11$. Sd. in March 
1922, Consequently in spite of a very abort crop and correspond* 
ingly high cost of production, nearly all gardens showed a profit on 
the year's working, soma paid dividends and most were able to wipe 
out previous deficits. For the first time for many years the crop 
was sold in eig^t months, practio^ly the whole of it being brought 
to auction by the middle of Febrnary. And the year closed with uo 
atoeks of unsold tea in India as compand with forty million lbs in 
the previous year, and about 223 million lbs, enough for seven 
months’ consumption in tbs United Kingdom aa compared with 230 
in the previous year. The following Mtltnatoe prepared by Messrs. 
J. Thomas & Co. show tbs monthly returns in million lbs for the 
past five years and tbe monthly percentages of increase or decrease 
as compared with those of 1920 :— 



1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Per cent 

April-May 

•• 23 i 

38 i 

26 

36 

31* 

—3849 

June 

•• 27 i 

42 i 

34 * 

4 <^ 

41 * 

—34*63 

July 

.. 4 ii 

52 * 

48* 

54 * 

53 * 

—21*83 

August 

** 47 i 

59 * 

b 3 * 

62* 

63* 

— I9?8i 

September 

*. 46! 

53 

68} 

59 * 

62} 

— irsS 

October 

•• 37 

47 

57 * 

55 * 

53 * 

— 21*35 

November 

-- 17! 

20* 

36* 

28| 

35 * 

—1674 

December 

.. 6 i 

5 

17 

9 

13 * 

+30*72 

Total 

.. 247 i 

318 * 

351 * 

34 ^ 

355 

« • 


Tbe output of tea-gardens in Java and Sumatra was dso re* 
dueed by 39 per cent, from 114 milHon lbs in 1920 to 70 million lbs 
in 1921; and tbe Ctifloa gardens reduced their output, shlpmenta 
falling about 20 million lbs. It baa bean estimated that the 
world’s supplies of tea in 1921 were about 209 nuilion lbs below a 
normal yetw’s supply which ie ntfaer more than Runia’e estimated 
pre-war normal consumption of about 180 million lbs. 

Aaanm coDtributee iwtween ODe*half and two>thMB of the total 
Indian output. Of the remainder Northern India (ezoluding 
Assam) induces rather more than twice ea much a> Soutbera ladta. 

38 
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The statement below shows how the indastny has developed durhtf 
the past 16 years:— 



igos 

1915 

1919 

2920 

1921 

Acreage 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Assam 

339*00 

382,800 

41T.900 

420,^>0 

417,800 

Rest cf Northern 






India 

*53*500 

181.300 

192.80Q 

193,800 

*99,900 

Southern India .. 

33.800 

68,000 

85,400 

88^00 

91400 

Burma 

**500 

2,800 

1,700 

1,700 

(b) 

Totai, 

528.000 

634.900 

691,800 

704,100 

709,ifflj 

Frodu cti os 

Ite (1,000) 

lbs (r,000) lbs (1,000) 

Assam ,. 

*51*905 

245,75* 

239.133 

234.314 

181,503 

Rest of Northern 






India 

57,478 

94,895 

103,779 

75.237(a) 

61,362 

Southern India .. 

xl,9io 

31,610 

34.<»5 

35.635 

31.3^ 

Burma 

107 

146 

139 

134 

(b) 

Total 

221,400 

372,203 

377.058 

345.340 

274,264 


<•) Indluiss the ^NtdaetloB to the Tripura Slate fBsngal) for which iirfOTiBS- 
tiou Is not afai)able> 

(b) Blwsontioaed. 

Exinrte daring the same years were as follows;— 
t'sporis 0/ fgfl 5p sea to foreign &mntnts. 



1905-06 

1915-16 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

From—■ 

(1,000) 

(1/300) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Northern India 

199,768 

301.429 

342.256 

251.508 

*84,378 

Southern India 

14,399 

37.03s 

36901 

34,238 

29.493 

Burma 

57 

6 

8 

6 

1 

Total .. 

214,224 

338.470 

379,165 

*85,752 

313,878 


A eomparfsoB of the figures for produotion and export will 
show to what extent Todiao tea is dependent on foreign deuaMd# 

The season opened with common tea fetching prices distinoUf 
below^the cost of production and only really good class teas ooii^ 
i&aQdiDg a roady said. Thd BT6X&ge pried in tbs flalo of 5th Apra 
was 4 annas 8 pies per pound. This fell as low as 3 annas 4 pi« 

in the sale of lOfch May, From that point onwards the averse 

price steadily improved, reaching the high figure of 13 annas 3 pis* 
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io the Bale of 17tb Jaoa&ry 1922. Cacbar aod Sylhet sold at tbo 
lov figure of 1 anoB 9 pies la the sale of Slat Iday, front which 
point it rose steadily to 9 annsa 6 pies io January and February 
and closed in March at 8 annas 3 pies. In LondoDt correspondingly, 
good Pekoe Soocbong rose from 6d. a lb. io April to 1^. Old. in 
December, disiog io March at atM»at lid. to llld. per Ib. Brokea 
orai^e Pekoe, which tbronghoat the alamp bad fetohed ^ery much 
bettor prices, opened at 2i. Id. io April, tooobed 2s. lOd. io Decem> 
ber, fell b»k to 2s. Sid. in March. A feature of the year was 
the strong demand for Broken grades, partioulwrly Fannings. And, 
ooDseqaently, a far lower percentage oi leaf grades was prefaced 
ibati usual, and the Pekoe Soocbong giade bM, io some garden^ 
been entirely eliminated from manufacture. 

The United Kiogdom took 269 million Ibe. as compared with 
249 million lbs, in the previous ye» and a pre>war average of 194 
million Iba Canaib^ Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, and the Cape of 
Good fiofw also tnoitosed their (mosamptioo as eompsied with last 
year. The U. States took 8 million lbs. as compared with 3 millioo 
in 1920-21 and a pre-ww average of 2i million lbs. Exports to 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia aud other countries on the Qolf were very 
much reduced. 

The extent to which India baa been able to meet competition 
in ber chief couutriee oi consumption will be seen from table bio. €3, 
it will be noticed that the percentage of India’s share of total 
imports has improved in the (»ae of ibe United Kingdom to 64 
per cent t» compamd with 58 per cent in 1920 and a pre-war 
average of 64 per cent. In the 4»Be oi France it bM improved to 18'3 
per cent as compared with 16‘8 per cent last year and before the war. 
China is the obief supplier of tea to that market, In Canada she 
has reached the high percentage oi 60*7. In the United States of 
America she has improved her position to 13'3 per cent as com¬ 
pared with 7'8 per cent last year and 4’8 per cent before ihe war. 
in Australia and Hew Zealand she 1 m improved her positior- 
slightly from 17'8 per cent last year to 18*4 per cent, which is still, 
bo#ever, below her pre-war average of 21*9 percent. Au8U.*lia and 
Hew Zealand ate consuming about the same quantity of Indian tea 
as before, but their total oonsamptlou has inn^ased and the lion’s 
share oi the 1003*6080 hse gone to Java. 

It is dithcult to estimate the quantity of tea retained for con¬ 
sumption in this country. A rough estimate arrived at by deduct¬ 
ing the net exports and carry-over from production plus carry-over 
^ra the previfMis year gives a balance of 31 millioo Ibe consumed in 
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Irirfia in 1921-22 as compared with 44 million He in 1920 21 end 22 
million Iba in 1913*14. 


OUseeds, _Linseed, rape and seeamum bave always balked largely 

Id Indian export trade. Of recent years giound-nnt, ratton seed, 
castor-seed and ropra bare steadily increased io importance. The 
bulk of the oilseed crops are harvested towards the end of one 
financial year and rawketed in the following yew, 'During the war 
considerable attention was concentrated on the dietetic valne of 
vegetable oils and the demand for them increased greatly. But, at 
tbe rame time, a strong competiti^, Damely West African palm 
kernels, was brought to the fore and also other sources of supply d 
oilseeds were developed. Tabic No. 63 abows pre-war imports of 
palm ketnale into tbe United Kingdom, Franim and Balgiam. It 
will be seen that tbe United Kingdom consumption increased from 
ml in 1913 to 304 thousand toiiB in 1919 and 239 thousand tons 
in 1921, French mmsamption fncreased from 3,000 tons in 1913 
to 60,000 tons in 1919 and 17 thousands tons In 1921, while 
Belgium consumption increased from 4 thousand tons in 1913 to 
38 thousand tons in 1921, Another factor of importance in con- 
siderlog oilseeds ia the percentage of oil-content in each relatively 
to the price. Copra oontaios appronmately 60 to 70 per cent of 
oil I groundnut and palm kernel about 43 to 43 per cent; linseed, 
rape-seed and sesamum about 35 to 43 per cent, and IndUn cotton 
seed abont 13 i»r cent. Tbe direct eompetitom as edible oils are 
copra, groundnut, i»lm kerne!, rape and sssamua), and the higher 
oil-contents of groimdnut and palm kernel explain their increased 
consumption during recent years io preference to rape aeed and 
sesamum, 1920-21 was a poor year for Indian oilseede and it was 
anticipated that the year under review would have shown a marked 
improvement. Apart from groundnut, however, tbe limited pur¬ 
chasing power of tbe European consuming countries prevented the 
marked i^covery which might reasonably have l^OD anticipated. 
Figures of exports are shown in tables Nos, 36'A, B and C. 

Xtnswd.—Tbe depression in tbe British oilseed crushing Indus¬ 
try and the bumper crop in the Argentina combined to redone 
exports from the previous year’s low figure of 188 thoosauds tons 
to 174 thousands in the year under review, a figure which is less 
than hall the pre-war average. The sharp fall in the London 
price of linseed during 1920-21 led to restricted sowings ia that 
cold weather and an out-turn of 270 thonsand tons as compared 
with 419 thousand tons in tbe previous year. The United Kingdom 
took 83 thousand bms only as Gom|»red with 136 thonsand too in 
tbe pnviouB year. But the Continent inereased their consumption 
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from 39,093 tons io 1920-21 to ?7.I84 tmi* in 1921-22, tbs inereftto 
being most. marked in tbe eases of Frscee sad Itsly. For 
•ome yean psst lioMed markets of the world have bees dominated 
by the ArgentiDO, as will 1w seen from table Ho- 63 which shows 
tbe percentage wbidi emaes frinn India of the linseed imported 
during recent shears and pre-war year ioto the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and Australia. America grows a ooosiderable quantity 
of linseed, but consumes it herself, as also the surplus production of 
Canada and a couside^ble quantity from the Argentine, 

The price of Indiao tioseed depends naturally on tbe avaiiable 
supplies (d. Argentine linseed m the prospects of that orop. In 
Caioatta the price on 1st April was Bs. 7-13 per mannd. During 
June and July tbe price was forced up rapidly by strong bull 
operations in tbe Londoa end Indian markets, Imsed upon unfavour* 
able reports on tbs Argentine crop. These reporta turned out to 
be incorreot or exaggerated, tbe bull operators proceeded to onload, 
and London prices fell irom £24 per ton on 30th July to £I6-I0s‘ 
per ton on 22nd October, and correspondingly tbe price io Calcutta 
fell from Re. 11-12 per maond on 22Dd July to Ss* 7>12 per maund 
on 28th October. From this point the piiea gradually firmed up 
and closed on Merob 31st at 7 per maund. 

Bapeseed. —Exports felt from 184,000 tons to 134,000. and 
tbe sterege value fell from Bs. 288 per ton to Bs. 237 per too. 
The bulk of tbe export is from Karachi with also an appreoisbls 
quantity from Bombay. The chief factor in the fait was that 
Belgium which bad taken 120,000 tons in 1920-21 took only 46,000 
tons in tbe jear usder review. India bolds a dominant position 
In tbe world^s market for rapeseed, her chief competitors beirtg 
Boumania and South RoMis. Table Ho, 63 shows the {wcentoges 
which India has supplied of the imports of rapeseed into ^e United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Frsnro and Italy. 

Sbsauuu is tbe oilseed crop in wbieb India is experiencing 
most serious eompetitton—from Chinese sesamum, from West 
African palm kernels, and from the gradual tendency to replace 
sesamum by groundnut in tbe soap-making industry. Exports In 
1921-22 were 31,000 tons as compared with tbe very low figure of 
12,000 ID 1920-21, but both compare badly with the pre-war 
average of 119,000 tons. Table Ho. 63 shows tigiues of imports of 
sesamum into Fraoro and Italy and tbe figures for France show 
strikingly tbe growth of Chinese eompetiUon. 

Grocjnonut.— Groundout exporta showed a considerable in¬ 
crease fnnn 104,0(M) tons in 1920*21 to 236,000 tons in 1921-22 
the major part ol it being due to France’s ioereuiog bee imports of 
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Indiaa grotmdDtifcs from 39,000 tons in 1920-21 to 149,000 tons in 
1921-22. Tha fignre is still less than tha pro-war avarage 
of Froncli imports of Indian groundnats, namsij 169,000 tons, bat 
in view of the sarioas cmapatition lb that market of groandnnts 
from Senegal, it is quite a Batisfaetory fignre. Gronodnats from 
Sendai and other parts of West Afriea have the great advantage 
that they can be exported !n shell and so reach the consumer in 
better condition. Almost ail groandouts exported from India are 
cent shelled, owing to high freight charges. France has alwa^ 
been the chief oonsamet of Indian groandnute, bat during the war 
and subreqnenUy she has been steadily deyeioping the West Africaa 
sources of supply as will be seen from Table No. 63, 

Indian groundnut prices are closely related to Marseilles quota¬ 
tions, Ordinary groundnuts in Madras opened at the beginning 
of April at Rs. 39-8 iwr tmndy corresponding to tha Maneilles 
quotation of 75 franos per 100 kilos. This price then firmed up 
sharply in Madras smd was steady daring the next three {nonths 
at about 55 to Ra. 60, A strong demand in August, Septem¬ 
ber and October forced prises up and M^rae ordinary fetched 
Bs. 83 per candy on 17th August, alter which the price steadied 
again and stood at the former »te for the rest of the year, 

Castob seed, —The United Kingdom is normally the chief 
eonsnmer of Indian castor seed. Exports In 1921-22 were 49 
thooeaud tons as compared with 16 thousand in 1920-21, 
the increase being largely dne to an exceptional demand 
from America, which took 21,000 tons as compared with 4,000 tons 
in the previoim yeu; Total exports were, however, still considerah- 
ly lass than ball the pre-war average, as will be seen from table 
No. 36-A. 

For prices during the year of other oilseeds a reference is 
invited to table No. 50. 

Hid^s ond frfctns.—The export trade in raw bides and skins 
bad sunk to the very low figure of 31,000 tone in 1920-21. It 
improved in the year under review to 48,000 tons but at the ex¬ 
pense of serious reductione in prices, as a resnlt of which the value 
of these exports only increaead from R5,25 lakhs to R5,28 lakhs. 
There had been abnormally heavy shipments to the United King¬ 
dom and the United States in 1919 20 which resulted in those 
markets being heavily over-stocked, and the alimp which began in 
the spring of 1920 <^tma^ until the autumn of 1921. The 
United Kingdom remained in an overstocked eoudltiou throughout 
the ye«r under j»view, but the United States, although they 
reduced their takings of the hides to a negligible figure, very con¬ 
siderably increased their ebosumptioo of skins. 
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Exports of cow bides to the United Kingdom fell from 2.000 
tons valued at R2? lakhs to 1.000 tous valued at Rs. 8 lakhs, 
Exports to the United States fell from 2 thousand tons valned at 
Ra. 34 lakhs to 17 tons valued at a quarter of a lakh. Qennsn; 
resumed her pre-war importapoe as a consumer of Indiau «)w hides, 
aearl; one-half of the exports gmng to that dMti nation ; the aetoal 
figures were 3,157 tons valued at Bs. S3 lakhs in 1920 21 and 
10,862 tons valued at Be. 84 lakhs in 1921-22. Spun and Ital; 
also eonsiderabl; increase their oonsumptioo firom 1,363 tons and 
2,967 tons, respectively, in 1920-21 to 2,912 tons and 4,600 tons in 
1921-22. The exports of cow hides in 1913-14 to Germany, Spain, 
and Italy were 17,800 tons, 2,100 tons, and 4.600 tons. Austria 
and Hungary, which took 7,000 tons in 1913-14, took only 12 tons 
in 1921-22. 

Exports of buffalo hides fell from 3,300 tone i^ued at Bs. 26 
lakhs to 2.300 tons valued at Bs. 12 lakhs as (mmpared with 17.000 
tone valued at Bs. 2,20 lakhs in 1913-14. Of these exporto 848 tons 
went to the United Kingdom and 677 tons to Oermany. 

The export of goat skins increased from 10,382 tons valued at 
Re. 3,01 lakha to 21,689 tons valued at Be. 4,10 lakbs. Of those 
the lion’s share went to the United States, which took 166,72 tons 
valued at Bs. 3,20 lakhs as compared with 6,902 tons valued at Bs, 
1,99 lakhs in the previous year. Exports to the United Kingdom 
fell from 2,306 tons valued at Bs. 64 lakbs to 1,941 tons vsIomI at 
Rs. 24 lakbs. The quantity token by the Netfaerlands increased 
from 383 tons to 1,480 tons. Fnace and (knada also ineroased 
their takings. 

Exports of sheep skins fell from 1,319 tons valued at Bs. 20 
lakhs to 414 tons valued at Bs 61 lakhs. Of this quantity the 
United States took 291 tons, Exports to the United Kingdom fell 
from 360 tons to 46 tons only. 

Table No. 50 shows the qutrintioDS for hides and g(»t skins in 
the C^ontta market daring the last two years sod in 1913-14. It 
will bs olmrred that the prices of Imtb oow and buffalo bides were 
eoDsidenbly bebw those the pre-war year. Bigbty-three per cent 
of the cow bides wero exported from Bengal and 8‘3 and 8 per cent 
from Sind and Burma. Forty-five per cent of the goat skins were 
exported from Bengal, 26 per cent from Bombay, 16 per cent from 
Sind, and 13 per cent from Madras. Fuller details of quantities, 
values and deatinations will be found in tables Nos. 7 and 42. 

The ti^kde in tanned hides and skins similarly remained depress¬ 
ed during the year under review, Imt recovered to the extent of an 



export of 10(300 tooa valued at R'*, 8,93 lakbi m oompared irith 6,700 tons valuad at Ra. 8,17 lakhe |q 
I 9S0'8(, The following etateraeot gim tho dofeaile 

QuAMTtfiBs Vaunt 




l9l3-*4 

1919-20 

19-0-21 

1921-22 

1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 



Tons 

Tfloia 

Tons 

Tons 

In Infcbs of Rupees 

Tanned cow hidee 

7i9oo 

21.600 

3,500 

5,500 

*,47 

7,10 

98 

1,30 

* 1* 

Bafialo hides . ■ 

Boo 

1,800 

300 

500 

w 

4 » 

5 

8 


Other hides 

• m 

700 

300 

* * 

eue 

3« 

t» 

8 

*8 

Goatskins .. ' .. 

3*700 

1,500 

800 

1,200 

1,61 

1,73 

73 

83 

H 

Sheep eldos .n* 

2,500 

3,300 

1,800 

2,800 

96 

2,93 

i.*7 

1.57 

ft 

Other sklss ... 

300 

• e 

« e 

e m 

7 

1 

a 

6 

Total Hidbs and Skins tanned 

13,200 

28,900 

6,700 

10,300 

4,S2 

12,35 

3.17 

3.92 


The bulk of both tanned bidea and tanned ekina went to the United Kingdom, who inoreaeed her 
oonaumption from 8,600 tone of hidee to 0,200 tone, and from 1,800 tons of ekina to 3.000 tone. 

The export duty on raw bidea and ekina remained at 16 per oen^ with a rebata of 10 per eenfe in 
the eaee of hidee and eWoe tanned within the Empire. 1 ■ 
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Zae —The exporta of lao iooreaBad from S09 thoasaod ewt| the 
highest totd cscoidsd sinoa 1909-10 bat priesa fell wiaaidsrablr 
sod the iotd Tsloe inereBsed ooly from Bs. 768 Iskha to Bt. 792 
lakhs. The bulk of tbe» abipmente vent as Qsoat to the Uoited 
States of Ameriea, wbiob took 263 thoasaod efrt as compared with 
221 thooMud owta to 1920-21 aod a pre-war average of 183 thoa- 
Band owte. The Uoited Eiagdom came aeoood, takiog 69 thoueaiid 
Qwts as compared with 57 thouaaod owta in 1920-21 and a pro-war 
averoge of 108 thooiaod ewts. Shellac prioea have always been 
liable to violeot duotaations of price. T. N. Shellim io the Catoutta 
Mwket stood at R«. 100 |Mr maoDd at the end of March 192f, 
during April the pnM rose to Bs. 130 and during the early part of 
May it r<»6 ri^dly to Ba 171^ owing mainly to speoulation based 
upoD the report of a smalt Bats^hi crop. The price then fell reaob> 
ing Bs. 105 by the end of June, alter which it rose fairly steadily 
until the middle November, when it touohed Es. 165. It then 
fell again to Ra 147 at the end of December, after which it improved 
ooDsiderably during the ffrst quarter of 1822 and closed at 198 
at the end of March, the highest price reached during the year. 

JPooL —Bsports of raw wool improved from 23 milltons !!», the 
very low figure of 1920-31, to 32 million lbs in 1921-22. Tbc value 
inereased, however, only from Bs. 2,26 lakhs to Bs. 2,54 Iskbs. 
Between one-third aod one-half of the wool exported from India 
comes from beyond her land frontier, chiefly from Afghanistan and 
Tibet, The following table shows comparative figures of export by 
sea and import by land ;— 


Exports by sea 

Imports by land including ra-eximrte. 
(In thousand owta) 


1912-13 

193 

602 

1913-14 

221 

528 

1919-20 

203 

467 

1920-21 * ... 

190 

286 

1921-22 

135 

420 


The export trade is almost equally divided iMlweea Bombay 
and Karachi, eximrta from otbu ports being ne^iglbla. The Uni* 
ted Kingdom takes- aimwt the whole of India’s exporto of wool, 
chiefly for the carpet trode, and the following teble shows the 
quantitisB which she Imports from India and other sources 

38(o> 
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ImfOfU qf ^Bool Mo Unitsd Kiagdas^ goot hatf). 

(lo miiriQo poaoda) 


AastrsUa 
New Zealand 
SoQth Alriea 
Argeottae 
India 

Total 


Feroentaga o{ lodia’a 

share ' *a* ? 7 6 5 6 

Daring and ainca the war India baa Inoreased her woollen 
manafacturea, partieoiarl; tl» e«p6t and rug {ndastry. As 
«>mpared with exports of carpeta and rags to the weight of I| 
iriliion lbs in 1913-14, abe exported nearly 3 million Iba. in 1920-21, 
valued at JEts. 80 iakha and the teme quantity in 1921-22, valued 
however at only Ba. €9 lakhs. Cousignments earpete wei^, aa 
usual, ohieSy to the United Eingdom. Exports to America which 
bad risen from a value of Bs. 1 lakh in 1918-19 to nearly Bs. 13 
lakhs in 1920-21 declined to Ba, 12 lakhs in 1921-22, Exports to 
Australia and New Zealand which bad resohed the high figure of 
Ba. lOi lakhs in 1920-21 fell to Ba. li lakba in 1921-22, 

Afattganese Ore, —^Exports ores decreased from 824,000 tons 

In 1920-21 to 549,000 b}Q8 In 1921>22, Manganeae ore dedined 
from 780,000 to 519,000 ton^ the average pre-war figare being 
abont 600,000 tons. The deeliM vras doe mainly to stagnation in 
the iron and steel ioduatries of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, whieb marked wmo overstocked with manganese. 
Exports to thMs destinations fell from 331,(K)0 tons and 170,000 
tons, reipectively, in 1920-21 to 76,000 tone and 28,000 tona 
in 1921-22. Oo the mother hand, exports to Germany increased 
from 1,500 tons to 17,000 tons, to the Netherlands front 8,000 
tons to 35,000 tons,' to Belgium from 171,000 tons to 260,000 
tons, and to France from 81,000 tons to 94,000 tons. Belgium and 
the Netherlands re*Bxp<^ to Germany about oim-tbird of their 
imports. France al«) [ re-exports a certain amount. Altogether the 
Continent took 80 pe^ cent of the total ezpoita. The {aUing-ofiT of 
the United Stotes dnmstad was due to the f^mt that exports from 
Brazil together with iier own supplies snfficed for her reduced steel 
production. The wolfram industry suffered aeriously from the pre- 



1912 

1913 

,w ■ ■ 

1919 

1920 

1321 

•«« 

285 

265 

588 

509 

308 

sea 

184 

181 

254 

164 

148 


121 

133 

81 

58 

162 

see 

56 

55 

22 

44 

49 


65 

56 

63 

42 

35 

«•* 

807 

801 

1,043 

873 

781 
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vaillDg depressioD, export amoonttDg onl? to 461 tons as compared 
with 2,251 tODS 10 1920-21 aod 3,680 toos in 1919-20. Tiu bulk 
of tbe export! went to tbe Straits Settlements, tfae share of the 
United Kingdom falllog from 2,027 tons to 70 tone, owing to there 
beiog lar^ stooka this ore is that tmd other European markets. 
Exports ofehroma iroo ore itmreased from 10,700 io 1919-20 to 
37,000 tons Io 1920-21 end egaio fell to 24,000 tons in 1921*22. 
Exports of pig iron increased from 48.000 tons io 1920-21 to 
60,(MO tons in 1921-22, ohiefif to Japan ; and of pig lead from 
491,000 cwts in 1920-21 to 633,000 owts in 1921-22, As instenoes 
of the dereiopment of metal industries in India the Tata Iron and 
Stml Worka and the Bengal Iron Works iacreued their <mtpat 
from 828,000 tons to 860,000 tons. The inerease in exports of lead 
was due to inoreased prodaotion hf the Burma Mining Companjr, 
Limited. 

dptum.—The exports of opiom on prir^ atoount decreased 
during the year from 7,660 chests (11,249 ow^) worth R3,53 lakhs 
to 6,08l (8,93? owts) valued at Be, 2,06 lakhs. Java took 2,260 
chesto, Siam 1,600 obrats, Indo-Chtoa 1,600, Japan 100 and 
Hongkong 316 chests. Shipments on Government account were 
2,864 cha&tx (6,260 ewts) valued at Be. 8? lakhs. 

Bnbiber. —^Exports of rubber were II million lbs as against 14 
tnillions in I920'2I. The area tapped fell from 69 tboui,.nd acres 
to 61 thousand acres and the yield from 14 million lbs to 9 million 
lbs. The value of the exports fell by one-half, owing to the world¬ 
wide slump Id rubber ^icesk Tbe United Kingdom absorbed 63 
per cent, Ceylon 21 per cent, and tbe United States of America 9 
per eent. Madraa bad nearly 69 per cent of the trade and Burma 
38 per cent. 

Coal and Coke .—Beference has been made in Chapter II to the 
beafy importatuons o! coal in tbe year under review. Before the 
war India exported, on tfae average, rather 800 thousand tone of 
coal per year. In 1919-20 ebe exported 681 thousand tons. This 
rose in 1920-21 to 1,144 thousand ;ons but deolined in tba year 
under review to tbe low figure of U6 tbousMd tone, despite an 
increase in tn^nctioQ in this country from 17,962 t^eand in 
1920 to 19,303 thousand tons in 1921. 

Coff^ _Tbe eoffee of 1920-21 waa eetimated at about 22 milion 

lbs 00 an area of 126 thousand aiwes. In 1921-22 the M^mated 
vield was 21 millioD lbs on an area of 127 thousand sores. Exports 
increased from 233 thousand owta to 235 thousand owts in 1921-22, 
but the value decreased from Be. 143 lakfae to Be, 1,39 takbs. 
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Frants took 81 thoaeand cwts as eompsrod with 42 tboQsand cwte 
in the previoDs year, but exports to the CJoited Kingdom fell from 
100 thotjeand cwts to 8 f) thousand owts. Shipments to Arabia, the 
Bahrein Islands and Ceylon were very much redact. The Nether* 
land! took 11 tiionsand ewts as compared with 100 ewta in 1920 21, 
and the takings of Aastrdia, Cermaiiy and Italy also Inoressed. 

Manviret .—The shipments of manures declined from Bs 128 
lakhs in 1920-21 to fis. 117 lakhs in 192122, due to decreased 
exports of bon^ and fish mannres and guano. Shipments of bones 
and tonemeal decreased from Bs. 100 lakhs to Ba. 92 lakhs of which 
orusbed bones were responsible for Bs. 3? lakhs and bonemeal Rs, 
65 iakbs. Exports of manures to Japan were Rs. 29 lakhs as against 
Bs. 16 lakhs in 1S20>2I. Exports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to ^ 16 lakhs.. Belgiom, France Ceylon and the United StatM 
of Anmri^ decroased their share. 

Paraff^ Wa »—The exports of paraffin wax increased to 28 
thousand tone valued at Rs. 1,28 lakhs from 25 thousand tons, 
valued at Be. 1,12 lakhs in 1920*21, 97 per cent of the exports being 
from Burma. Exports to tbs United Kint^om were 4,400 tons, 
Italy 4,800 tons, China 2,600 tons, Japan 6,800 tons, the United 
States of America 900 tons and Australia including New Zealand 
2,100 tons. 

SroM find Bran and polluds remained stationary at 

176 thousand tons. The United Kingdom took 62 per cent and 
the Straits Settlements 25 per cent as against 33 per cent and 67 
per cent, respectively, in 1920-21. Germany Imported 28 thousand 
tons as agmnet 1,400 tons in the preceding year. 

IndiffQ, Dyst and Ifjp^alans.—There was ..an increase in the 
exports of dyes from Rs. 1,10 lakhs in 1920-21 to Ra. 1,82 lakhs in 
1921-22. Indigo accounted for an increase of Rs. 10 lakhs and myro* 
balans Bs. 18 lakhs. 12,400 cwts of indigo were exported, mainly to 
Japan {7.200 cwte), B^pt (2 thousand cwts), Persia (1,400 cwts), and 
the U. Kingdom (600 ewta). Japan and Egypt increased their demands 
by 23 and 42 per cent rospeotively. The season was on the whole 
favourable, and the total yield in India during the year was estimat¬ 
ed at 61,600 owts showing an increase of nearly 41 per cent over 
1920-21. The oess ou indigo exports yielded Ite. 17 tbonsand. 
Myrobalan exfwrts increased from 39,600 tons in ]920-2! to 61,900 
tons in 1921*22, of which the United Kingdom took 18 thousand 
tons, and the United States of America 13,600 tons as against 
16 thousand tons and 14,700 tons respectively, in 1920-21. The 
axports of myrobalan extracts amoonted to 2 tbousuid tons valued 
at Es. 6 takbs and of tanning barks to 340 tons worth Es. i lakh, 
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ft»Jcvsood ,—Teak wood ezporte decreased by about 60 por 
cent Ibotb in quantity &ad Tsine to 16 ^wueand onlno tom ralaecl 
at Ha. 46 lakhs. The United Kingdom took 6 tbooaand oubio tons 
(3B par oent) as against 25 thpasand enbie tons in 1920 2L Tba 
shipments to Ceylon amonoted to 1,600 ooblo tons as against 3 
thousand oabto tons in the preceding year. Cape of Q(Kui Hope 
took 3 thonsBod cnbio ttHia, Natal 1 tboasaod onbio t<Hi 8 aod the 
Netherlands and Germany 800 onbio tons each. 

Mica .—The shipments of mica decreased to 27,100 cwte, valned 
at Hs. 63 lakhs from 71,300 cwts worth Ba. 1,01 lakhs In 1920-21. 
The United Kingdom took 16,600 ewts ca 61 per cent of the total 
as against 41,100 owte in the preceding year. The United States 
came next with 6,700 cwts as against 26,700 ewts ftdlow^ by 
Germany with 1,700 cwts. 

C’otr.—Exports of manofactored coir deorsased to 28 thousand 
tons rained at Bs. 92 lakhs, Irom 30 thousand tons valued at Rs, 99 
I ftVKs, in 1920.21. Nearly a third went to tite UiiitMl Kingdom 
and there were increases in the exports to Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands smd decreases to Belgium, Franm and the United 
States oi America, 

row.—The exports of raw hemp declined by 37 per cent 
in quantity to 266 tbonsand cwts valued at Rs, 39 lakfas. Tbs 
United Kingdom took 92 thousand cwts, or 36 per cent oi the total, 
as against 204 thousand ewts in the preceding year. The shipments 
to Beigiuia decreased to 62 thousand cwts from 121 thousand cwts, 
and to Italy to only 900 ewts as agunst 18 tbonsand ewts in 1920<2I. 
There were increased exports to Germany, (38,900 cwts), France 
(29,300 ewts), the NetherUnde (7 thousand ewts), aod ^e United 
States of America (13,300 cwts). Nearly 77 per cent of the exports 
weiw from Bengal. 

'lobaeco .—Exports oi anmanniaotured tobacco were stationary 
at 23 million lb& The United Kingdom took 3 million lbs m 
against li million, France 2 million lbs as against 362 tbonsand lbs 
and the Netherlands 1,360 thousand lbs as agmost 311 Giousand lbs 
in I920'2I. Aden and Hongkong reduced their demands and took 
4 I and 6 i million lbs, respectively, as against 6 and 9 million lbs in 
the pr^^ding year. The Straits Settlements took nearly 3 million Ibs^ 

Salipetn^ _The shipments of saltpetre declined to 236 tbonsand 

cwts valued at Bs, 4l lakhs from 389,700 cwte, valued at Rs. 71 
j plthn in 1920-31, There was a decrease of 40 por cent in quantity 
and of 43 ^tit in value. The United Kingdom took 87 tbonsand 
owts as sgaiost 111 thousand cwts, Ceylon 46 tbonsand owti, Hong* 
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lco! 3 g 5I tboQsaod cwts, Maurifctns 30 tboDBaod cwta and the United 
Statae of America 9 thonsand owls. 

Articles by post. 

Artiolea imported by the parcel post only are included nnder 
tbie head. Under imports the vsloe decreased by Be, S04 lahhs to 
Be. 410 lakbs. The share of the United Kingdom was 76 per cent 
and that of Egypt 7 per rant, Japan 3 per cent, Ceylon 4 per cent 
and the Straite over 1 cent. The valae of arttoles exported 
post increased by 16 per cent to Be 3,10 lakhs } S3 per cent of the 
expend were destined for the United Kingdom, 0 for the Straits, 

11 <»nt lor Ceylon, 5 per cent for China ioelnding Hongkong 
and 9 per eeot for BVanoe. 

Be>bxpobts. 

The total value of foteign merebandira reexported from India 
amounted to Be. 14 erores as a^inst Bs. 18 erores in 1920-21 and 
Hb. 4f erores in the pre-war year. The re-exports of sugar 16 D. S. 
and above decreased in the year under review to 32,600 tons, valued 
at Bi, 170 lakhs from 72,600 tons worth Bs. 6,17 lakbs In 1920-21, 
This was mainly doe to there being no re-exports to the United 
States of America as against 30 thouBand tons in the preceding year. 
There were also reduced re-exports to Asiatic Turkey and Mesopota¬ 
mia (7 thousand tone), Persia 1^6,100 tons) and Egypt (300 tons), 
while Bahrein Islands, Ceylon and Arabia took more. 

Twist and Yarn increased by 71 per cent to 569 thousand lbs, 
China and Japan being mainly responsible for the increase. Cotton 
plecegooda abo rose 12i million yards or 21 per »Qt to 74 million 
yards, valued at ^ 3,62 lakbs. Aden took 18 million yards as 
egainst 16 millions and Arabia lOf million yards as against 6$ millioB 
yard& Persia redact her demands by 3 million yards and took 8 
millions. Be exports of raw wtml increased to 15 million lbs worth 
Bs, 96 lakhs from 9 million Ib^ valued at Be. 77 lakhs in 1920-21, 
the United Kingdom being mainly responsible imr the increase. Of 
other articles the princiial increa^s were under apparel, dyes, 
tanned skins, machinery, raw cotton, and wool manufactures ; while 
decreases were mainly under drugs, fruits, raw hides and skins, 
metals, oila, silk piecegoods and tobacco. The sharee of Bombay 
and Karachi were 73 and 16 per cent sgainet 66 and 14 per cent, 
while Bengal had 8 per cent against 16 per cent. The percentage 
shares of the principal countries in the total re-expMt trade were, 
the United Kingdom 23 per cent, Persia F per cent, Mesopotamia 

12 percent, Aden and East Airica 8 per cent each, Ceylon 6, Arabia 
7, Japsn 4 and tbe United States of America 5 per cent. 
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OOVSBMURNT STORES. 

The valoe of impozta of Goveroment Storea looroassd by Ra. 
2,63 lakbe to Rs. 14,07 Ukha. Ths yriaoipal iDorssaea were mainly 
under apparel, oarrl^ea and carta, imal and coke, druga, inatrumenta, 
mushinery, paper, railway tnateriala, porta of thipa and cotton 
pieeegooda, while uma, ammonitioo, boota and ahoea, hardware and 
oatlery and metala deoreaaed. The ezpiH't of Indian produce on 
Goreroment aatount deereaaed bom Ra. S130 Iskbs to Ra. 2,29 lakb^ 
of which f<K)d grains aceonnted for Rs. 66 l^bs and t^um Rs. 87 
lakha. There were important deoresaea la foc^grains, opium, 
metals and ores and leather. The re-exports of imported goods on 
Government account slap decreased from Rt. 4,29 to Rs. 92 lakbs. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Direction of Orerseas Trade in 1921.^2 

In order to show clearly the direettou of India's foreign trade 
it is necessary to examine it from two distinct pointa of view, 
drstly, to estimate the shsrea of the varions foreign oonntries In 
her total trade, and, secondly, to analyse the trade in particular 
oominodttiea or groups of commodities so m to show the shares of the 
chief countries interested in each. Tables A, B and C illustrate in 
tabular form the first s^ect and Tables D and R dmd with the 
latter aspect in so fa^ as a few of the more important imports and 
ezporta an concerbed. 

Table A shows the totaJ overseas trade of India in private 
merohandise In such a way as to isdicate her trade balances with 
tbe United Kingdom, the United States of America, Japan and 
other foreign countries. India’s exports normally exceed her 
imports in tbe case of all the eountries with which she deals 
in large quantities, excepting the United Kingdom where the 
reverse ims always been tbe oara. But tbe diraotioo of trade 
is letter shown by the percentage sbraes which different coun¬ 
tries have of her Import and export crade. Tables B and C 
show tbe fluetoatiooe in tbe shares of the first twenty countries. 
In each ease, in tbe order of their importance in 1913-14. It will 
be observed that the United Kingdom has not yet entirely regained 
the share which she lost during tbe war to tbe United States and 
Japan, and that her percentage share in imports fell from 6'09 in 
1920 21 to 66'6 in 1921-32 and in, 'exports from 21*9 to 30T. The 
share of His 81«jeaty's Dominions and otker British possesions in 
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V 

1913>14 


1919>20 


GzportB 

Imports 

Net 

Imports 

(-)or 

Exports 

(+) 

Exports 

Imports 

Net 

Imptntf 
{— ) or 

Export 

{+) 


Ra 

(Cn>f«) 

h 

. 

Rs. 

(CRwes) 

1 ^ 

(Giorea) 

Bs. 

(Ctorra) 

Rs. 

(OtOKS) 

Uait^ SiD^om 

A8 

117 

—69 

99 

1<« 

—6 

Other BriUah Fossaa- 








38 

11 

+ 26 

i 

47 

20 

+27 

Total British 
Bmpirb... 

1 94 

1 

T28 

1 

i —36 

146 

1 

135 

+21 

••• M* 

■ 

80 

•|s5o 

44 

8 

+ 36 

Uait^ States of 

mm 






4lD6rfCft ess 


6 

+ 17 

49 

35 

+ 24 

Japan ... 


6 

+ 18 

47 

19 

+28 

Other Foreign 







coaotries 

! 

26 

16 

+ 10 

44 

81 

+ 13 

Total FoRsieK 
COtriCTBIBB ... i 

1S5 

65 

+ 100 

184 

83 

+ 101 

GRAND -K^AL ’ 

249 

183 

• 

+ 66 

330 

208 

+122 
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TABLE A. (Vonld.) 



192021 

1921.22 



Bxpoite 

i 

L 

i 

Net 

1 Impcnt* 
{-) M 

BspattI 
( + ). 

• 

1 

Imp<»te 

1 

Net 

Importa 
C—)or 
Brporte 

( + ) 


Be. 

(Orom) 

Be. 

|(Grorea} 

Ba. 

(CroEM) 

Be. 

(Onrrea) 

Be. 

(Orom) 

Ba. 

(Ororee) 

United Slngdon ... 

5$ 


—149 

49 

151 

-102 

Other BritiehPosieailont 

H 

B 

+ 3T 

62 

26 

+ 26 

Tot An BiiTraH 

Eufxkb 

110 

222 

-112 

101 

177 

— 76 

... 

45 

28 

+17 

47 

m 

+24 

United State* of 
America 

88 

36 

+ s 

26 

22 

+ 4 

Japan ... •» 

S4 

26 

— 8 

89 

14 

+26 

Other Fotetgn eonatriei 

41 

26 

+ 16 

B 

B 

+ 2 

TOTAIi Fobbioh 

COUHTBIES ... 

148 

114 

D 

144 

89 

+66 

QBANU total ... 

268 

336 

1 

—78 

246 

266 

— 21 
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m 





Pot cent 

P» eenti 

Pot eenti 

Per'ceirt 

U&itad Etn^om 

•at 


841 

SO'S 

60-9 

56‘6 

Qerm&ny 

s»» 

• at 


8*9 

•as 

1-4 

2.7 

JftTft 

ass 

mmm 

at a 

6-8 

9-* 

4*6 

8*9 

Japso 



• aa 

2*8 

9-2 

f'9 

61 

17nite<l StateB ot Ameiica 

• •a 


2-6 

12-1 

10 b 

8*1 

Belatam 

<•* 

•at 

• •• 

28 

•3 

1-6 

21 

AnitriK and Hnagaiy 

•»» 

,,, 

2-S 

•1 

•8 

••• 

Straitt Seitlenenta 

•*• 


1-8 

2*9 

1*4 

15 

Pcnist AiaUa, 

Aalatie Torkey, ete. 

>«■ 

1*8 

2*4 

VI 

1*8 

Fraooe 

•ai 


mmm 

I'B 

•8 

11 

■8 

ManrtUni 

aaa 

•♦• 

mmm 

1*8 

•6 

•8 

'8 

Ital; 

«** 

aa« 

• aa 

1*2 

*8 

1*2 

8 

Chins 



ass 

•9 

1*8 

•9 

1*0 

Ketbvianda 

*** 

• •a 

••• 

•8 

'6 

•9 

•8 

Anitralia 

t** 


... 

•5 

1-6 

•4 

35 

Haapko&t! 


>aa 

*•• 

•fi 

IS 


• *6 

Dutch Boimo 

••• 




•9 

•4 

•8 

Geyton 

«p« 

•M 

«•« 


1*2 

*6 

a 

Bwitaetland 



... 


■4 

•7 

•4 

Ea*t Africa and Zaozibai 




10 

•6 

1*4 


TA6L1 0. 

E*W>*T8 


— 

1913>14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Unite) Ein^oD 

Germany 

^apsn 

United States of Ametles ^ 

Francs 

Belsinm 

Anstria and Eangary 

Ceylon ... .„ 

Perris, Aiabisi Aeiatfo Tmiof, et& 

Italy ».■ ... 

Honpkong 

Stralte S^ttemente ... 

China ... ... _ 

Oenteal and 8;iiiih AmOTica ... ~ 

Ketherlande ... 

Aastralia ... 

Bast Atilcs md Zaustlmr ... 
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^ain ... ... ~ 

Jara 

Per eemt 
23-4 
10-6 
9*1 
8*7 
7-1 
4-8 
4*0 
3*8 
3-3 
S*1 
81 
2*7 
2*8 
2-2 
1-7 
1-6 
10 
•9 
•8 
•8 

Percent 

29-9 

4 

14*2 

14*8 

6*1 

81 

•1 

84 

€4 

2-5 

2 8 
8-3 
8*8 
8*2 
•5 
1-0 
•9 

• •• 

. .*7 
•6 

Peteent 

21*9 

8*4 

9*4 

14*7 

8.7 

SO 

•8 

4-6 

7*1 

2*8 

2*9 

8-5 

8*8 

4*1 

*S 

3*4 

1*8 

«•• 

M 

r- 1*2 

Percent 

20*1 

6 7 
16*7 
10*0 
4*0 
8*8 
•8 
5*0 
81 

2 4 

2*7 

8*1 

4*5 

1*9 

1*1 

1*6 

18 

•7 

_^7 
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Hardware 


1913-14 

xg20*21 

1921-22 
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1920-21 

1921-22 
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1920-21 1921-22 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom .. 

69*9 

71* 1 

53*8 

89*8 

78*3 

83-2 
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United States 

2*6 

16*6 
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3*3 

i8'0 
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24*9 

17*4 
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>4*5 

*•9 
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5*6 

'8 

1*6 

18*2 

3* 

10*4 

•Belgium 

11:5 

7*7 

16'X 

• « 

•3 

•5 

• • 

• * 

• a 

Japan . . 

« e 

a • 

• « 

• 

a • 

a • 

*•5 

8-4 

3*4 

France . . 

• • 

« a 
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• • 

4 • 

• « 

4 * 
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Italy 
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• a 
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• • 

• • 
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« a 
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■■ 

■■ 


m 


■■ 
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Motor cars 


Railway Plart 


IMSTROMBNTS 


United Kingdom . 

United States . 

Gennany 

Belgium • 

Japan • 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

Australia 

Percentage of total 
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by countries shown 


Total valor op trad: 


I9I3-I4 

X9ZO*21 

192t>22 

1913-14 

I920'2I 

1921-22 

1913-M 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

7 r 3 

31^3 

50‘0 

93’0 

93*4 

97’3 

75*3 

67’6 

68-9 

I5‘i 

52:8 

24*6 

• • 

1*6 

*7 

80 

22‘9 

19*9 

e « 

•• 

m « 

3‘o 

« M 

"2 

8‘2 

1*4 

2*9 


7 
• • 

•4 

e e 

■4 

a • 

i • 

• • 

•6 

• e 

• • 

3*2 
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rz 
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e ■ 

3*2 

47 

* e 

• a 

• * 

2'2 

1*6 

3*3 

« « 

73 

77 

a m 

e a 

» • 

a » 

e « 

a 

e e 

■ • 

e e 

2*9 

•8 


b e 

» • 

* • 

9S’4 
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99*7 

94*3 

96*6 

9d*I 

I >53 

12.34 

2,72 

10,03 

i4.*3 

18.91 

1.82 

5.81 

5.15 
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TABLE D—ImpORTS 



1 

COTTOM MANUFACTURES 

Silk manufactosbs 


Sugar 



1 

1913-14 1920*21 1921-22 

Per cent 

1913-14 1920-21 1921-22 

Per cent 

1913*14 1920-21 1921-22 
Pot cent 

United Kingdom 

. 

# • 

90-1 

79*4 . 

832 

9*0 

4*5 

3'3 

1-8 

1-8 

•8 

United States 

« • 

•4 

•9 

i ’4 

e e 

e « 

■ ■ 

* » 


• 

Germany 

i • 

2’I 

•1 

•1 

1 '• 

e • 

♦ » 

•1 


e 

Belgium 


> e 

• * 

a • 

e • 

» A ' 

e » 

e • 

7 

2'0 

Japan 


1*8 

14*6 

ll'4 

46‘8 

530 

47*2 

e a 

• fe 

• 4 

France 


• • 

* ♦ 

• • 

7-8 

*•5 

2'0 

e • 

• 4 

4 4 

Italy 

*'• 

1-5 

1*3 

•5 

61 

3-4 

70 

• % 

• • 

» 

Netherlands 

• • 

1*6 

1-4 

2'0 

e • 

• 0 

e ^ ' 

■ k 

7 

‘4 
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• m 

4 • 

e J 

• • 
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31*1 

37>8 
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« 4 

4 a 
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» a 

• • 

e • 
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• b 
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88*8 

87*2 
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a • 

» e 

» » 

« w 

« * 

e ■ 

4 4 

4-8 

8’z 
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e • 
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» • 

• a 

• • 

e 
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• 

e e 
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» » 

• • 
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• 0 

■ ■ 

« # 
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s e 

0 a 
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• • 
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• « 

» • 
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e a 

• 
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» • 

■ • 

■ « 
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* w 

• • 

e e 

•• 4 

• 4 

Percentage of total 
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by countries shown 

97'5 

977 

98-6 
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94'5 
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96>8 
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Total valub- of trade 
Es.(Mikhs) 

66430 
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56.94 

3 .W 
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2.99 
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TABLE D—Imports (Contd.) 


Liquors 


Minbral oils 


Paper 


t9X3>i4 1920-21 1921-23 I Z913-I4 *920-21 1921-22 I * 9 l 3-*4 1920-SiX I 9 ZX -32 


Per cent 


Per cent 


62‘9 

66’9 

64-8 

• • 

10*7 

• • 

« ♦ 

*■4 

• m 

« c 

5*0 

e * 

i8-8 

« « 

i9'6 

• • 

* 6*4 


United Kingdom 

United States 

Germasy 

Belgium 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Hetuerlands 

China* 
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Boineo 


Sweden .. 

Percentage of total 
trade represented 
by countries shown 

Total value op iradi 
B s. (lakbs) 


*laolti<leB HoDgkoDg and Macao. 


4*9 5*0 

63'6 66*3 


Per cent 
36-0 42*9 



»• 

» e 

21*8 

17*9 11*1 

• • 
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« • 

• m 
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* 7*1 
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• t 

e « 
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■ * 

e. ,e 3-1 
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8*5 
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72-I 
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'Dn<tecl][Eingdoi& ... 

0»iiad« 

Awitnilia ... ... 

Bnaata ... 

Benia. Afabla, Tatkay Asiatic 
and Uetopotamia ... 

United States... 

Ceylon ... 

Germany 

Fianoe 

Italy 

Argentina 

Java ... ... 

Japan 

Belginm 

Cbina ... ... 

Ketherlande ... ... 
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imports improved iiom 6 per eeat to 10 per oeat, and Id total trade 
improved from 12 to 15 per cent. The whole British Empire had 
54 par oaot (rf the total trade {67 per mat of the impists aod 41 
per cent of the export) as against 58 per oeot (66 per cent of the 
imports and 43 per cent of the exports) in 1920>21. The United 
States bae not been able to maintain the strong position whioh she 
aeqnitod daring the var, but her share Imdi in imports and exports 
is still dUtlnctlp higher than her pre-war share. The same remark 
applies to Jspui on the imp<»t aide, hot on the export aide her 
share was swollen in the fear aodei review by Urge exports of 
imtton to that destinatioof Qermany, thongfa still far from regain¬ 
ing her pre-war position of the second most Important country in 
India’s foreign trade, has already improved very considerably as com¬ 
pared with 1819-20, particularly on the export side. The Belgium 
share of imports is equal to her pre-war share, owing mainly to large 
imp(»tations of iroo and steel from that minntiry. Her share of ex- 
poits has, however, fallen. Tbs import figures for Java and Slauritiui 
repie^nt, of course, mostly 8Qg», and Aostaralla's large share on the 
Import side is mainly wheat. One feature, however, is noticeable 
on both the im^rt aod export side and that is the steady growth of 
trade with Ea^t Africa aod Zanzibar. The large imports of coal 
from Portugnese East Africa and of raw cotton from Kenya Colony 
in I92X-22 accounted for an increase of Bs, 26 lakhs and Ba, 78 
lakhs, resiMctively, in the import trade. 

The reader is invited to turn now to Tables D and E, which show 
the direction of trade in a few of the more important rommodities 
on both the import and export sides. It will be observed that, in 
iron and steel, the United States has consolidated the position which 
she built up during the war. The United Eangdom lost ground 
seriously during the yew onder review, and both Belgium and 
Germany made progross at her expense, the share of tbs trade 
captured by Belgium being nearly 5 per cent more than her share 
before the war. In machinery airo the United States has retained a 
good deal of the ground won during the war, but the United King¬ 
dom improved her share from 78 per cent to 83 per cent, while the 
United States fell back from 18 per cent to 13 per cent. The 
position as regards these two rountries is approximately the same in 
the case of hardware. In that time, however, Germany improved 
her share from 3 per cent to 10 per cent, white Japan fell back from 
8 per cent to 3 per cent, Uoder the beading of motor ears, the 
United Kingdom improved her position from 31 per cent to 50 per 
eenl^ as compared with 71 per eeot before the war, while the United 
States fell back from 53 per cent to 25 per cent. In railway plant 
the position of the United Kingdom remains unobaUenged; Under 
39(a) 
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the bead of inefcrumeots also the changea were not great. In cotton 
maDDfaotaree the United Kingdom improved her posi^oa from 79 
per cent to 83 per cent whfle Japan fell haoi from 14 j per cent to 
Hi per cent. Under the beading of silk manafaotnres China has 
improved bar positicm from 20| per cent In 1913-14 to 3S per cent 
and abe now pnmticallf abares this trade with Japan. Java entirely 
domioatea sugar importations, but Maaritins improved her share 
from 5 per oent to 8 per cent. Under mineral mis, Persia has 
improved her position from 4 per cent before the war to 15 per 
eent, while Borneo hat fallen back from S2 per cent to II pet sent. 

Turning now to tbe exports, Table E, tbe features most notice¬ 
able in that relating to tea are tbe disappearance of Bnssfa and the 
wneiderable increase in tbe share of tbe United Kingdom, The 
share of Anstrdis was distinctly lest than before tbe war, as also in 
1S20'2I. Under rawjnte, tbe considerable increase in the share 
taken by Geim^y of tbe sm^ volume of exports in 1921-23 Is 
particularly noticeable, her share improving from I4i per <mnt to 30 
per cent, that tbe United Kingdom falling, at the same time, 
from 32 per eent to 20 per cent. Apart from the increase in the 
■hare of Japan from a half per cent before the war to li per cent in 
1920-21 and to 4| per cent in 1921-23, tbe changes under the head 
of jate manufactures are not striking. Baw cotton exports are 
going very much more to Japan sad China than they did before tbe 
war and leas to tbs Continent. Oilseeds is a compt^te bead. 
Germany has improved bet share from 4^^ per cent in 1930*21 to 9 
per cent in I92I-23, as compared with 13 per oent before tbe war. 
The shera taken by Belgium fell from 28 per cent in 1920-21 to 14 
per rent and that of France increased from I2J per cent to SOi per 
eent in I92I<23. whfoh is approximately the same as her share in 
191^14. Experts of foodgrains have been so mneb restricted 
during the iret two yews that the percentages are not very illumina- 
ting, hut It is noticeable that Ceylon retains her higher share and 
that Germany also took a distinctly higher share than before the 
war. ^ Exports of hides and skins were on a very much lowat level 
than la 1913-14, but the share taken by the United States, chiefly 
goatskins, improved from 33 per oent to 84 per cent as compared 
with 24 per rent in 1913-14. The share taken by Germany also 
improved from 4i per cant to 9i per cant. This was, boweTer* 
BtiU i«88 tbaa hall her shatd befora the war, 

Ths British Empibb, 

Taming to trade with individual ooantrlea, the imports from 
and exporte to the United Kingdom and other British possessions 
are ahown in the following table:_ 



Oonntries 

IUPOKT8 

Exports 




191M6 

1920-21 

192142 

1918-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 




Be. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 



(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

United Eingdom 

sa* 

1,17,68 

,l0i.98 


1.60,92 

68,86 

98,61 

66/13 

49,28 

Ceylon 



2,6( 

1,91 

),88 

9,04 

11,26 

11,88 

12.81 

Rtraite Settlements 

a»o 

8,42 

6 93 

4,81 

4,08 

6.79 

7,68 

9,09 

7,68 

Hongkong 


98 

2,76 

2.89 

1,66 

7,83 

9,10 


6,66 

Egypt 

aas 

( 1 ^) 

1,89 

1,64 

72 

(ft) 

8,80 

8.79 

2.22 

Sooth Africa ... 


28 


16 

1,46 

1,20 

1,46 


2,27 

MauritiOB 


2,68 

1,28 

87 

2,28 

1,26 

1.82 

1,89 


East African Protectorate 


89 

1,67 

1.88 

2,34 

1.02 

1,82 

2,17 

1,96 

Canada ... 


1 

6 

1,83 

61 . 

148 

1,69 

ls34 

1.47 

Australia 


92 

8,34 

■ 1,20 

9.44 

4,10 

8,40 



New Zealand ... 



1 


1 

66 

69 

86 

62 

Other conutrles... 

ass 

1,20 

1.44 

^89 

2.62 

2,52 

6,66 

6,82 

10,46 

Totaii British Empirb 

1,28,07 

1,25,45 

2,21,68 

1,77,86 

94,39 

1,46,17 

1,09,89 

1,00,00 


(a) Egypt indorted In the Brithb Empire from 1916-16, The for 191S>14 are Ba. 80 lakhs tw imports and 

Bs. 2,27 .'akhs lor eaportr. 
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OFFICIAL REVIEW OF 
Thb United Kin&dou. 

Imports from tiie TTalted £iogdom docrossed io valae by Ba. 54 
crores at 27 per cent to Es. 161 ororee. In the pre-war year tbe 
Taloe had amounted to Ra. I17& crores only. The value of the 
exports to tbe United Kingdom decreased from Bs. 66 ciorsa, in 
1920-21 to Be. 49 erores, the value recorded in tbe pre-war year being 
Bs. 68 orores, Bearly 31 per cent of tbe total imports oonsisted of 
cotton maoufaetures inc]Qdi'’g twist and yarn, whieb were valued at 
Bs, 47 crores as against Be. Sl orores or 40 percent of the imports In the 
preoeding year.. Tbe other important groups, namely, metals and 
manafaotures, maobioeiy, railway plant and rolling stock, accounted 
for 41 per cent of the total imports as against 29 per cent in 1920-21. 

Tbe quantity cd cotton piecegoods imjmrted fell by 26 per cent 
to 966 million yards from 1,232 millions in 1920*21, and this was 
69 per cent below tbo importe in the pre-war year. The valne of 
the imports of iron and steel fell by hall from Bs, 22 t^oies to EU. 
II crores, but on tbe other hand, machinery and mill-work increased 
from Bs. 17i on>re8 to Bs- 28i mores, and raOwsy plant and rolling 
stock from Bs, 13 erores to Bs. 11 crores. Imports of coal rose to 
the unpreceden^ly high figure of 716 ^nsaad tons valued at 
3,93 lakhs, as oompared with 10 thousand tons valued at Ks. 6 lakhs 
in F920-21 and 176 thousand tons valued at Bs, 38 lakhs in 1913-14. 
And imports of raw cotton also rose in value from Bs. 74 lakhs to 
Bs 1,61 lakhs. Hardware and liquors amounted to Bs. Si and Bs. 
2i erores ^ e^inst Bs- 5 and 3l crores in 1920-21, Decreases were 
noticeable under woollen manufactures (—Bs. 3,88 lakhs), motor oars, 
etc. <—&, 2,49 lakhs), paper (—B8,3,0I lakhs), apparel {—Bs, l.OS 
lakbi), haberdashery and millinery <—Bs, 98 lakhs), cycles (—Bs. 71 
lakhs), obemieBls (—Rs. 65 lakhs) and stationery (—Bs 61 lakhs). 

The pri.’ieipal articles exited to the United Kingdom were 
tea (over Rs, 16 crorc:}, raw and maoaf»:tured jute (nearly Bs. 6 
erores,) ^ds ( Re. 4 crc^s), food grains (fo, 3 srores), raw sod 
tanned hides and skins (Bs. 3i orores), and raw w<m>1 (Rs. 2i crores). 
These wtioles represented 69 per cent of the total exports to that 
destinatimt m ^ xiost 66 per cent in 1920-21. Tbe shipments of tea 
increased by 8 par cent from 249 million lbs in 1920-21 to 269 
milUoD lbs in 1921-22. Bav jute declined by no less tban 33 per 
cent from 136 thousand tons to 91 thousand tons, and exports of 
jute bags and gunny doth fell to 31 million bags and 60 million 
yards, respectively, as against 48 million bags and 95 million yards 
preceding year. The total value of raw jute manafactorm 
fell by 60 per cent from Ba.9,86 lakhs to Rs. 4,93 lakhs. The total 
quantity of all kinds cf seeds exported was 219 thousand tons, 
ihow]og 4 d9or6896 (rf 67 tbousdQd tons ot 23 per coot ss compered 
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with 1920-21. Cottoa-seed accoiuted for a decrease oi 11 thousacd 
tons, linseed of 53 tboQsand tone, and groondnuta 1S,700 tone. 
There was a heavy fali in exports, of raw eobtoo from 96 bhoosand 
bales bo 36 bboosand bslea The quantity oi raw bides and skins 
amoooted bo 4 thousand tons and of taeoed bidM and skins to 
7,800 tons as against 5,800 and 5,300 tons, respectively. In 1920-21, 
Foodgrains, mainly rice and wheat, showed a deores»6 of 1,13 
thousand tons. ShipmenU of bran and pollards, lao, groundnat, 
eake and raw wool increased, while there wen decreases under 
manganese rae, teak wcM>d, raw hemp, rubier, sugar 16 D. S. and 
below, wolfram ore and mioa. 

Othbe British Possessiohs. 

As regards other Britisb passesaiona tfaa total imimrta rose from 
Bs. 17 erores to Hs. 26 crores, an increase of 66 per cent, while the 
exports fell from Rs. 54 erores to Bs. 63 erores. 

Ceyhn .—The vaitm of the total foade with Ceylou was almost 
the same Bs, (13^ erores) as In the preceding year. The quantity 
.of copra imported ^ain decreased in 1921-22 and amounted to 
less than 1 thousand tons as against 7,500 tons in 1920-21 and 
26,6(M) in 1919-20, Ceylon reduced her suppliM of tea and lead* 
sheets for tea chests, but supplied more betelnuts. As In the two 
preceding years, she was the lar^st purofaaser of ri^, her imports 
(305,100 tons) being 11 per cent more than iu 1920-21. She took 
less coal, wheat-flour, sugar, pig-lead, bones, and raw cotton, but 
more coloured cotton piece-goods. 

Straits Settlements ,—^Tbe value of tbe imports from the Straito 
Settlementt deoroased by about a orore of rupees to Rs. 4 mores 
and of exports from Bs. 9 erores to Bs 7i erores. Oi tbe articles 
of ImfKirt minerol oils, roSned sugar and row silk showed decreases, 
while imports of provisions and unwrought tin increased. Exports 
of rice deeliued from 183 thousand tons to 135 thousand tons. 
She t(K>k more dressed sbeep-skioe, provisions and opium, but less 
coal, bran, wheat-flour and cotton yarn. 

—Tbe value of the trade with Hongkong showed a 
decrease of Bs. li crores. She took less jute gunny bags and opium 
than in tbe prodding year. Exports of cotton twist and yarn showed 
au increase in quantity aocompauied by a decresse in value. Her oon- 
signments of refined sugar, raw silk and silk piece-gofHls decreased. 

■Egypt —There was a considerable decrease io ttm value of tbe 
total trade with Egypt wbiob amounted to Bs. 2,94 lakbs as against 
Bs. 5,33 lakbs in 1920-21 and Be. 2,57 Iskbe in the iHe*war year 
1913-14, Tbe quantity of Egyptian salt imported (110 thousand 
tons) was slightly Ims than ia the prm^ding year Ult thouMnd 
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tons). Ig gy pfc deoreased her supplies ol rsfioed sugar and took more 
indii^ tea, wheat floor and riee, while, there were decreases io the 
shipments of cotton piece-goods, wheat, gunny bags and coal. 

Mauriiius .—There was a very considerable increase io tbd 
importo of eagar (16D.S. and above) Mauritius, which amounted 
to 61,600 tons against 11,600 tons in the preceding year and 136,600 
toss in 1013-14. Mauritiiui took more rice but less vybeatflour, 
cotton piffi^-gowis and jute bags than in the preoeeding year. 

Canada ,—^Tbe number of motor cars received direct from Canada 
in 1921-22, as recorded in the sea-borne trade returns of British 
India, was 576, valued at Re. 13 lakbs. Tim dirMt shipments of 
tea to Canada increased to 12 million pounds from 8 millions in 
1920-21, and of guooy cloth from 41 to 47 million yards. It is 
diffieidt, however, to i^ord the true extent of India’s trade with 
Canada as a large proportion is entrepot trade via New York. It 
was found that the volume of direct trade passing io the year under 


review wae not sufficient to support the regular direst service 
betw^n ^Icutta and Montreal and this was changed, in December 
1921, to occasional sailings as cargoes offered. 

&)vth dfrim *—^The trade with South Africa expanded consi¬ 
derably. Imports from the Coion were valued at Bs. 16}akbslQ 1920-21 
butioorsasedto to Bs, l,4SIahbB in 1921-22. The increase was mainly 
aeeoutited for by large impcwts of coal from Natal which amounted to 


340,600 kms, valued at lU, 1,26 lakhs, in 1921-22, as against 7 
thousand tons, valued at Es. 2i lakhs, in the preceding year. Exports 
to the lfni<Hi inoeased from Es. 1,82 lakhs in 1920-21 to Rs. 2,27 
lakhs in the year under review. Exports of jute bags increased and 
there were also considerable re-exports of apparel to Natal. 

AusfraluL—-The value of the total trade with Australia likewise 
increased from R7,60 lakiu in 1920-21 to %13,49 lakhs to which 
exports contributed Ei.OS lakbs as against Ks. 6,30 lakbs in 
1920-21, and imports Rs. 9,44 lakhs as against Rl,20 lakhs in 
1920-21, This increase was due entirely to the importation of 
400 thousand tons of wheat, valued at BSi crores, as compared with 
wl in the previous yeu. India aho increased her purchases of 
wool and mndensed milk, while imports of horses, biscuits and 
jams and Jellies decreased and there were no imports of copper. 
^ 1 1 trade, Australia twjk juto bags to the value 
a2.34 lakhs against B.^30 lakbs in 1920-21 and aleo decreased 
er emends for rice and linseed. Tea, coffee, and raw goatskins 
were exported in larger quantities than in the preceding yew. 

Tn. . n • . ^fOKMGH OOUHTRIES. 

* following table shows the imports from and exports to 

AuropesQ and other foreign oountrles 



Countries. 

lUPORTS. 

_ 

Exports 

1913-I4 

1919-20 

1920-21 


1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

11221-22 




B (lakbs) 

B (JaUu) 


B(laUu) 

B (lakbs) 

B (lakht) 

B (lakhi) 

B (laUu) 

European Countries— 

. 










Russia 


« « 

6 

15 

22 

5 

2 47 

• « 

a • 


Sweden 

« « 

* * 

52 

57 

1.89 

96 

42 

34 

27 

28 

Norway 

• • 

s • 

23 

48 

1.70 

38 

5 

24 

52 

25 

. Germany 


• • 

t2.67 

4 

4.75 

7.35 

26.42 

1.39 

8,82 

16,34 

Netherlands .. 

• • ’ 

« « ' 

2.55 

99 

3.03 

2.36 

4.43 

1.64 

1.39 

2.73 

Belgium 

• • 


4,26 

70 

5.33 

5.33 

12,10 

10,10 

12,84 

8,03 

Framce 

« a, 


2,69 

1,77 

3.64 

2,23 

17,72 

16,76 

9.54 

9.90 

Spain 

• ■ 

• • 

19 

54 

34 

29 

2.23 

2,36 

2,83 

1.84 

Switzerland .. 


s * 

69 

80 

2,28 

1,02 

* ■ 

53 

26 

X 

Italy 

* ■ 

* * 

2,20 

1.37 

4.13 

2,00 

7.89 

8,38 

6,71 

5.85 

Austria-Hungary 

• • 

• * 

4 >29 

13 

64 

20 

10,01 

37 

86 

85 

Turkey, European, 

• • 

» • 

I 

s » 

10 

» • 

11 

35 

34 

24 

Other Countries 

• • 

♦ e 

15 

I 

19 

52 

73 

1.45 

t,o8 

58 

Total European Countries 

• a 

39.51 

7.55 

38.34 

22,59 

84.57 

43.91 

45.46 

46,90 
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Imports I Exports 


Countties< 



19X3'14 

I9I9>20 

1920*21 

1921-22 

1312-14 

Z919-20 

1920-31 

1921-22 

Other Foreign Coantriee^ 


a (lakha) 

a (lakhi) 

a (Itkha) 

a (lakhs) 

aCkkhl) 

a (lakhs) 

a(laklu) 

B (lakhs) 

Turkey, Asiatic 

a a 

• ■ 

57 

84 

86 

* 0 

2.94 

8,75 

7,11 

*9 

Persia . • 

• ■ 

* S 

7* 

2,30 

*.34 

1.66 

1.41 

5.29 

3.96 

3.43 

Java 

• a 

* e 

10,75 

19.64 

15,62 

*3.7* 

1.95 

2^00 

3.06 

4. *4 

China 

■ • 

• • 

1.7* 

3.83 

3.03 

2,60 

5.71 

11,01 

8.44 

11,13 

Japan *>• 

« • 

« a 

4.78 

19.*5 

26,43 

*3.58 

22,69 

46,86 

24,24 

38,68 

United States 

• « 

• e 

4.79 

*5.27 

35.39 

21,61 

21,8s 

48.78 

37.85 

25,60 

Cuba 

a » 

* e 

• • 

» a 

e » 

■ • 

56 

1.96 

1,78 

1.04 

* 

Argentine 

# • 

« a 

« « 

e s 

t * 

* « 

3.14 

6,38 

5.*9 

*.44 

Chile 

• • 

• • 

* • 

4 

» • 

• » 

1,06 

87 

2.13 

20 

Other Countries 

• • 


2,36 

3.90 

3.29' 


8,6i 

8.08 

8.84 

10,79 

Total other fobbwn Countries 

25.67 

74*97 

8 jsM ^^,39 
. ^ - 

69.92 

*.39.98 

1,02,70 

97.64 
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/apsA.—Japaa taoeaaded ia ooatiog the Uoited States from 
tbe ssflond pTaoa Id' India’s foreiga trade, tbe Talne o! bar total 
trade with India inereoslDg b; Rs. 2 ororei to 62 orom. Thera 
was a deerease nnder imports from Ra. 26 to Be. 13 erores, bat 
exports increased b; Bs. 16 ororos, from Be. 24 to Rs. 39 erores. 
The total vatae of ail sorts of oottoo maDufaeturea amounted to 
Rs 61 ororea ae against Rs. 16 erores in the preceding year, and 
reoresented 48 per cent of the import toade from Japan as i^ainst 
56 per cent in 1920-21. 15 million lbs. of cotton twist and 

yarn and 90 million yards of cotton piec^ods wero imported 
from Japan as against 20 million lbs. and 170 million yards, res- 
peotirely, in 1919-20. The table below gives the figures of 
imp<^ under the throe mafn groups of grey, white and coloured. 
Japan supplied the bulk of the importo of glassware, matches and 
silk manuiaoturea as in the previous year. The value of imports 
of machinery and mill work, glass and glassware, hardware, paper 
and ^pasteboard, mlx^ or yellow metal for sheathing, electrical 
^s^'iments, woollen goods, apparel, stationery, and silk manufae* 
Jur.r.v'4ecr8usd, while cement and matches increased. Raw cotton 
jA^^^qted for 84 per cent of the total value of ezporto to Japan. 

quantity rose by 88 per cent to 1,760 thousand bales and the 
;Valu6 by 59 per cent to Rs. 32| erores. As compared with the 
pre-war average the quanUty showed an inerease of 748 thousand 
bales. In this oonaeotlon it Is interesting to note that the number 
'of looms in the Japanese cotton mills has increased from 8,140 in 
1905 to 17,702 in 1910, 30,068 in 1915, and 60.893 in 1921. And 
their estimated total consumption of cotton has increased from 
944 thousand bales in 1905 to 2,100 thousand bales in 1921. Ship- 
meoto to Japan of raw jate, gunny bags, indigo, paraffin wax, bones, 
rape and sessmum oaka, rice and shellac increased, while opium 
decreased. 


In XHOrSANDS of tards. 



1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Grey ••• 

••• 7,108 

62,743 

150,428 

83,490 

White 

... 68 

2,753 

3,820 

1,861 

• Coloured, etc. 

... 1,736 

10,456 

16,075 

4,924 


The United StaU ^—The United Statos fall back to third pl«» 
in India’s foreign trade in 1921-22. The value of imports of 
Amerfoau goods decreased to Rs. 23 erores, a decrease of Hs, 14 
40 
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orom as oomparad with 1920-21 and an inoraase ol Bs. 17 eioret 
aa oompared with I9tS44. Exports decreased b? Bs. 12 croreg or 
S3 per oent to Bs. 26 crores. In the pre-war year exports were 
at Rg. 22 orores and importo at nearly Be. 5 orores. The prinoipal 
articles imported from the United States were motor Tehielet 
(Bs. I orare)| mineral oilsCBs, 6 crores). iron and steel (Bs. 4^ onwes), 
machinery and millwork (Es, 4J orores) and hardware (Es. I crore). 
These fire articles accounted for about 70 per cent of the total 
import trade. The number of motor oars imported decreased from 
10,120 to 802, The quantity of iron and steel imported decreased 
by 26 per cent to 84 thousmid tons and in value by 15 per cent 
to Bs. 4^ orores. 62 milHou g^ions of mineral oil were imported 
as against 60 millions in Id20'21 and 62 miiliona in the pre-war 
year. The rains of machinery and mfll-worlc rose to Es. 4| orores 
from Bs. 4 orores, while hai^ware and isstrumento fell to Bs. 1 
crore each as gainst Rs. 2|^ and 1| erores in 1820 21. There wag 
also a decrease iu the Impcffta of railway plant and rolling stock. 
The hulk of the exports to the United States eonsieted of raw and 
manufactured jute (nearly Rs. 14 crores), eheilao (Es. B crores,) and 
raw hides and skins (Rs. 31 crores). These articles accounted for 
86 per cent of the to^ value. The quantity of raw jute exported 
decreased by 40 per cent to 66 thousand tons, gunny bags to 63 
millions in number from 72 millions, and gunny doth to 817 millions 
from 933 million yards, The total value of jute manufactures de¬ 
creased from Rb, 21 erores to Rs. 12 orores. Exports of paw hides 
and skins inoressed from 11 thousand tons to 17 thousand tons. Ths 
quantity of shellac increased by 46 thooMod cwt. to 262 thousand 
owts but the value deereased from Bs. 5,19 to over Rs. 4,96 lakh*. 
There was a considerable inoiease in the exports of tea, from 3,147 
thousand lbs to 7,981 thousand lbs. as oompared with a pre-war 
average of 2,439 thousand lbs. 

Jm^^Trade with Java increased considerably on account of 
the large imports of sugar. The value of sugar, 16 D. S- and above, 
imported amounted to neariy Rs. 23 mures, representing 97 per cent 
of the total imports from Java, and was 62 per ^nt more than in 
1929-21. The quantity increased by 210 i«r cent fr<mi 201 thousand 
tons to 623 thousand tons. Exports to Java also increased from 
5*' ^ crores, rice not in the hus.? Kintrlbuting 

• to this icerearo, while there were decreases under 

opium (Rs. 12 lakhs) and gunny bags (Bs. 20 l^he). 

—Germany made (mnsidersble pr<^e« in the rostor- 
atiou of h« trade oonoeotjon wlUi India. Importo therefrom increaBed 
ID value by, 62 percent from Re, 4,7B lakhs in 1920-21 to I^. 7.28 
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lakliB io 1921-22, but ^rera still 23 per cent below the pre-war 
averi^e. Isdia'e experts to GarmaB; expanded eveo more, from 
Re. 8,82 lakhs in 1920-21 to 16,34 lakhs In 1921-22, an inoroasa 
of 86 par oeot, but were still 27 per eaot le^ than the pm-war 
average. The extent to which Germanjr improred her position in 
India’s foreign t»de xelatirely to other conntrias has already been 
commented upon in the first part of this obapter. The following 
figures show the extent of Indo-Gennsn trade during the past two 
years as compared with the pre-war average;— 

—— Pre-war average 1920-21 I921'22 

Bs, (lakhs) Bs. (lakhs) Bs. (lakhs) 
Imports 9,36 4,75 7,25 

Exports Including re-exports ••• 22,36 S,82 16,34 

It will be noticed that the balance of trade remains steadily io 
India’s favour and in approximately the same proportion as before 
the war, tbongh with higher priMs the volume hr^e is consider¬ 
ably less. 

The principal articles Impeded from Germmiy ere noted below 
with quantities and values ior the last two years as compared with 
the pre-war average :— 
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Prewar 

average 




(igo 9 -ro 

1920-21 

1921-22 


— 

1913-14) 



Alizarine and aniline dyes 

lbs. (ooo) 

Rs, (ooo) 

11,671 

3,653 

5.850 

77.20 

1,16,97 

1,38,26 

r 

Tons 

236,000 

15,000 

60,000 

Iron and steel •. 1 





L 

Rs. (000) 

1.55.02 

57,89 

1.23.76 

Baidware 

Rs, (000) 

57.«4 

29,11 

60,82 

Machinery and mill'work . < 

Rs. (goo) 

30,27 

17,11 

55.17 

Glara and gla^ware 
Liqnors— 

J' 

Rs, (000) 

Gallons (000) 

*3,69 

20,32 

3 t ,45 

521 

113 

393 

Ale, beer and porl^ 1 

Rs. (ooo) 

13,14 

5>o8 

14,83 

r Gallons fooo) 

148 

4 

21 

Spirit .. 

Rs, (ooo) 



5.43 

1,11 

3,36 


GaUons (ooo) 

687 

121 

419 

TOTAL LIQUORS J 

6,66 

Rs. (ooo) 

19,41 

18,76 

Paper and pasteboard— 


Printing paper ., ^ 

Cwt. 

66,700 

13,600 

26,600 

TOTAL PAPER AND 

Rs. (ooo) 

7.15 

,6,28 

7,14 


PASTE-BOARD 

Rs. (ooo) 

21^2 

18,70 

18,58 

Woollen manufactures 

Rs, (ooo) 

90,62 

8,96 

15.96 

Salt .. 1 

Tons 

57,800 

101,100 

41,000 

Hal^rda^eiy and millinety 
Cotton manufactures— 

Rs, (ooo) 
Rs. (ooo) 

9,46 

22,10 

34.99 

6,8z 

12,71 

10,06 

Hosiery 

Rs. (ooo) 

15,96 

1,68 

2,24 

/- 1 ^ . * f 

Yds. (ooo) 

4,016 

199 

98 

Cotenred ptecegoods J 


1 

Rs. (ooo) 

22,30 

5,98 

1,53 

Blankets (two years’ screr- f 

lbs. (ooo) 

9,843 

189 

155 

age rally .. ..-j 

Rs, (raio} 




TOTAL COTTON MANU¬ 
FACTURE including Twist 

53 ,^ 

1,32 

i,oi 


and yam 

Rs. (ooo) 

83.71 

9.33 

6,34 

Goods of silk mixed with f 

Yds. (ooo) 

1,514 

415 

72 

other materials ,. 'f 





** i 

Rs. (ooo) 

15.89 

16,10 

1,77 
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As compared with the pre^diog year,* iocraaseB were tioti'<^ahle> 
particularly in dyes, iron and steel, hardware, ntaohinary, glassware* 
beer, and printiog paper, while there were decreases nnder salt* 
4»>tton goods, and silk goods. As compared with the pre-war 
averages, dyes and salt showed incraases in value bat decreases io 
quantity, and the values of hardware, raacbioery, and glassware 
also increased. Germany was not- able to maintain the improve¬ 
ment in her share of the trade is eottoo, ooiourad goods and blankets 
which she had made In 1920 - 21 . ' 

The principal articles of export to Germany are sbowD below:— 

Pre-war average 1920-21. Z92i'22. 



igt^.io—1913-14 

« 


Jute, raw . 

Tons 

164,400 

72,100 

144,000 

1 

Rs. (000) 

4,90,40 

2,37,25 

4.20.79 

Grain, pulse & flour— 

e 

Tons 

' 344,600 

51,300 

231,300 

Rice. . . J 

1 

Rs. (ooo) 

3*41.37 

78,65 

3.97*89 

f 

Tons 

16,300 

27,700 

13,100 

Wheat . .i 





1 

Rs. (000) 

17.37 

48,48 

22,67 

TOTAL (including f 

Tons 

463,800 

88,600 

244,600 

other sorts) A 

Rs. (000) 

4.43.30 

1,40,01 

4 , 20,63 

i 

■ Tons 

62600 

36,000 

41.900 

Cotton law, , J 

1 

Rs. (ooo) 

4 i 45 .o 6 

3.43.63 

3.73.68 

i 

• Tons 

177.500 

27,600 

62,700 

Seeds , , 

1 

Rs. (ooo) 

3.45,50 

78.04 

1,52.61 

Hides and skins, raw., 

j- Tons 

18,600 

3.700 

XI,80a 


[ Rs. (ooo) 

*. 53.97 

38.11 

92,^ 

i 

r Cwts 

83,200 

4,000 

32,500 

Lac. . . J 

1 

[ Rs. (ooo 

37,67 

5.73 

3 i.&> 


r Tons 

io,5CK) 

1,600 

4,9 00 

Coir manufactures J 





1 Rs. (om>) 

22.55 

4.63 

13,51 


f Tons 

10,400 

8,000 

6,400 

Manures—Bones 

1 





( (Rs. (ooo) 

7,59 

7.77 

6.19 

Hemp, raw 

Cwts 

36,900 

7,600 

38,900 

^ Rs. (OKJ) 

8.4S 

I.S6 

6,08 
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It will bo obaOTved that there bao boeo a aubstantlal recover; 
of India’s pre~war trade with Germany, particularly io raw jute, 
raw cotton, bides and skins, seeds, raw heinp and rioe. Her 
demand io raw jute Increased to 144,000 tooe which is nearly oiue- 
tentbs of the pre-war average. Throughout the year the bulk of 
the export teade to Germany was done agaiost Loodoa credits. 

£tlgivm. —^Tbe value of the trade of ^igium with India 
amounted to orores as ac^nst E 18 otores io 1920-21 and R 16 
crorea io 1913 - 14 . Imports were valued at Edi orores, the chief 
items being iroo and ateei (E 3 i crorea), glaro asd gi^ware, ma¬ 
chinery aod millwork, cotton manofactar^, motor cars, brass, paper 
and pasteboard and dyes. Expocto mostly consisted of raw cotton 
(E 3 i cic^b), oiisewlB (E2i orores), raw jute (E 60 lakbs) and 
mat^aaese ore (&64 lakhe). 

There was a decrease of a eiore of rupees In the total 
trade of India with France, from R 13 orores to E 12 orores, account¬ 
ed for by a decline in imports from E 3 f to otor^ as against an 
increase of E 36 lakhs on the export side. Her exp<st3 to India of 
liquors, gold and silver thread, lametta and motor oats decreased, 
while she took more groundnuts (-i-E2l crorea), linseed ( +Bi more), 
and raw «}ttoD (-i-ESl lakhs) and less raw jute orore) and 

jute manufactures (—B1 oroie). 

Imports from Italy decreased from It 4 crorea to S 2 
crores, (k>tton Ecanafacttires, chiefly coloured pieoef^ds, decreased 
to E 19 laUia as against Eli crores io 1920 - 21 . Other noticeable 
deoceases wore in motor oars and motor wagons, rubber tyres, 
apparel, glass and glassware, uid hsberdasbery and millinery. 
Exports were vsdued at oeariy E6 orores as against E6t orores in 
the previous year. Shipmeots of raw cotton decreased by over SI 
orore, white than were inorcMes under oilseeds, rice, and cow 
hide^ 

iVeflterlafids,—The Netherlands exported to India mme provi¬ 
sions and beer, but less cotton and wcK)Ueo piecegooda and paper and 
l^steboard than in 1920 - 21 . She took more rice, raw goat-skios, 
linseed, and rapeseed, but less whsat and raw cotton. 

0 01 —The value of the Imports from Mesopotamia was 

& 9 i lakhs and of 6xi^)rt8 R 3,63 lakhs. Dates were Imported to the 
utont of 33,200 tons, valued at Rs. 60 lakbs, ae against 31,900 tons, 
valuM at RiO lakhs, in 1920 - 21 , Cotton twist aod yarn, wheat, 
and indigo showed decreases on the export side. The exports of 
tea abo deor^d from 4 i million lbs. valued at R 22 tekhs. to 2 i 
oillioD lbs, valuwJ at Rill lakhs. 
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CMm .—Trade with Chiaa iooreased b; R21 crofsa to El 3 i 
eroree, muoly oo aoroaat of letter sbipmente of raw eottoo, Sbe, 
boweirer, faK>k a smaller qaanUt; of ootton twist and ;aiQ than 
in 1920 ^ 21 . 

SsufA America .—^The ArgeotiDe Hepoblio redaeed ber demands 
lor gann; elotb by 60 million yards to 149 million yards, wbita 
Chile took only 4 milltoos of ganny bags as against 54 millions in 
1920 21 . Pern also redooed her demand for gonny 1 »g 8 from S 
to 3 millions. Shipments of raw jute to Brazil increased by 4,700 
tons to 15,400 tons. 


CHAPTER V 

Frontier and Indo-Burma Trade. 

1. Frontiee Trade. 

The bulk of India's foreign trade is Bea>born^ and the valae 
of the trade across tbe land frontier of Bntisb India, which extends 
over about 6,800 miles, is only 5 per cent of the total sea-borne 
trade and amounted to RSO eiores in 1921 - 22 , a d^rease from 
1920-21 of 11 per cent, but 60 percent more than tbe pre-war 
avenge. Tbe following taUa shows separately tbe figures met- 


cbondise and treasure 

included 

in this 

trade. 





Pre-war 

average 

a 

1919-20 1920-21 

1921-22 



E 

(lakhs) 

E 

(lakhs) 

E 

(Iskbs) 

a 

(lakhs) 

Mercbandise— 






Imports ••• 

••• 

9.04 

14,85 

16,02 

15.12 

Exports 

Treasure- 


7,69 

16,27 

16,19 

12,68 

Imports ••• 

••• 

IM 

2,17 

2,14 

2,06 

Exfmrts 


93 

65 

65 

64 

GRAtfD Total ••• 

«*• 

18,70 

32,94 

33,97 

30,30 


GR&tn> Total 




The following table ehowe the importa and exports of merobaDdlie from and to the principal conn* 
tries according to the geographical diatribotion of this trade ;; 



PrS'WAR averacb 

%. 1 1 

S 

p. 

19*9-20 

3 

1 

3 

p< 

igSO'SI 

0 

& 

"cS 

1 

I92X-22 

s 

I* 

& 

3 


a 

M 


0 

Ml 

a 


0 

H4 

H 

0 

H 

0 


N.W.Frontier- 

In lakhs of Rupees 

In lakhs of Rupees 

In lakhs of Rupees 

In lakhs of Rupees 

Afghaoistao . 

1.07 

X.53 

2i6o 

18 

2,96 

2,41 

5.37 

t.33 

1.54 

2,87 

8x 

*.35 

2.X6 

Persia - . 

3 

*5 

3 

1.03 

1.06 

36 

1.05 

1.4* 

47 

84 

I.3I 

Central Asia. 
Dir, Swat 

4 

5 

9 

24 

88 

1,12 

48 

86 

*.34 

30 

47 

77 

and Bajaur . 

N. AN, East 
Frontier— . 

69 

77 

Vl,;)6 

39 

80 

X.19 

4* 

82 

I,-23 

3* 

65 

97 

Nepal . 

3*95 

*.93 

5.88 

5,20 

2,9* 

8,11 

98 

5.97 

2,82 

8,79 

3,91 

2.49 

8,40 

Tibet . 

25 

*4 

39 

66 

32 

6r 

3* 

9* 

55 

*3 

78 

Sikkim . 

15 

12 

27 

5* 

x6 

67 

56 

15 

7* 

68 

X3 

81 

Bhntan . 

Eastern 

Frontier— 

9 

15 

24 

5 

3 

8 

12 

8 

20 

9 

4 

*3 


Shan States . 

*,79 

1,70 

3.49 

3.*3 

4.86 

7.99 

3.98 

5.*8 

9,16 

3.96 

4.65 

8,61 

Western China 

21 

48 

69 

73 

l,t6 

1,89 

66 

1,01 

1,67 

85 

1,00 

1,85 

Siam 

3* 

2t 

53 

52 

21 

73 

50 

24 

74 

4* 

16 

57 

Karennee 

25 

■ 4 

29 

23 

8 

3* 

30 

5 

35 

7 

3 

10 
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iP^poI.—Of tbs trade (in lasifchandiss) whiob eroewi tbs North 
and North^Esatsm Frontier, that with Nepal ie alirayg tbs larjceet. 
In 1921-2S it smonoted to R8,40 laklu or 30 {wr (»nt of tbs wboie 
frontier trade u oontpared with 11879 lakhs in tbs preeeding year. 
The importe of grain and poke (mainly rira), gbi, and lao incraaaed, 
while those of fmits, vegetables and nuts, oilseeds, spiees, toba(H»> 
and raw wool deoreased. The to^^ import of food grains from 
Nepal amonoted to 220,600 tons as compared with 164,400 tons In 
the preceding year. Of this onhnsked rice ^^ounted for 133,000 
tons and husked rice 55,000 tons m compared with 102,000 tons 
and 40,000 tone respectively in 1920-21. The exports of cotton 
yarn and pieeegoods to Nepal decreased to R9 8 lakhs from Bl,23 
lakhs in 1920-21 as idao those of cotton raw to Bl lakh from Bt€ 
lakhs in the preceding year, 

Tihet. —The trade with Tibet amounted to B?8 lakhs, of which 
imports of wool accounted for E33 lakhs. 

Jfg}uinistan.—Qi the triwic which crosses the North-Western 
Frontier that with Afghanistan is the most important. This trade 
fell by 25 per cent to B9,16 lakhs on a(HH>ant of the disturbed state 
of the frontier. The valae of Imports therefrom amonntod to B81 
lakhs and that of exports to Blt55 lakhs, efaowing a decrease of 33 
and 12 per cent, respectirely, as compared with the pr«i»ding year. 
Imports of fruits, vegetables and nuts again fell off considerably 
from 130,CN)0 ewts valued at B48 lakhe, to 46,000 ewts valued 
at Bs. 20 lakhs. In 1921-22, owing to a poor almond oron in 
Afghanistan. Imports of wool, ghi, and seeds also decreased, while 
^a^ls, cotton goods and leather showed increases. Mora raw wool, 
gh! and liquors were taken, but cotton pieeegoods, sugar, wheat and 
tea decreased. 

Shan Statss .—The Eastern Frontiu? trade is ebiefiy with the 
Shan States, the total value amounting to Be. 861 lakhs, a decrease 
of 6 i^roent as eompared'witb 1920-21, The production in Burma 
of lead in the mines near Namtu amounted in 1921 to 33,717 tons as 
Compared with 23,821 tons in 1920, and that of stiver to 3,555,000 
ounces as compared with 2,869,700 ounces In 1920. Imports of 
lead from the Northern Shan States into Burma iocreaesd to 677,000 
ewts, valued at Bs. 1.28 Iskhs, as compared with 534,000 cwto, 
valued at Rs. 1,40 Ukhs, in 1920*21. Silver worth Bs. 1,08 lakhs 
was imported in the year under review as compared with Bs. 98 
lakhs in the preceding year. 

The shares of the various provinces !n the total land frontier 
trade of 1921-22 as compared wltit the pravioustwo years an 
shown below • 

4t)(a) 
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ti9«r— 
Imposts aks Expoets of 

MEBOBANDZSE 

1S19-20 1020-21 1S2I-22 
B (lakhs) B Oakhs) B (Ukhs) 

Siad and British Balaohistan (ehieflj 
with Kaadahai, Herat and Persia)-* 4i22 3,74 3,00 

North-West Frontier Province (chiefly 
with Eabal, Qhazoi, Dir, Swat and 

^jaor and Waziristan) 3,91 3,46 2,47 

Eaehmir (chiefly with Chiaeie 

Tarkieton ••• 67 81 51 

Pnojab (ehiefly with Centra! Asia) 61 76 66 

United Provinees (chiefly with Nepal) 2,45 2,70 2,60 

Bihtf and Ottsm (with Nepal only) — 6,18 5,14 6,30 

Bsd^ (chiefly with Sikkim) 2,02 2,45 1,93 

Assam (chiefly with Naga and Misbmi 
HUhi) — 13 23 13 

Borma (chiefly with Shoo States and 
China) aaa aaa 10,93 11,94 11,14 


II,—CoASTiNO Trade between Burma and other Provinces. 

Trade in pri^te merchandise between Burma and other 
provlncea lor the last three years as compeured with pre-war figures 
is shown in the statement below :— 


Pro*war 

avemge 


ItIPORTS 

1919-20 1920*21 1921-22 


Rs, (lakhs) Rs. (lakhs) Re,' (lakhs) Rs. (lakhs) 


Beo^l 

6,02 

10,88 

11,36 

10.92 

Bombay <•* 

••• 82 

2,93 

2.78 

2,72 

Sind — 


1 

2 

6 

Madras •- 

••• 1,48 

2,00 

1,83 

3,09 


ToTAf- ••* 


8,36 


16,82 


16,99 


16,79 
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Pre-war 

average 


Exports 

1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 


Bs. (lakbs) Be, (labbA) Be. (lakbs) Ea, (lakbs) 


Bengal 

9*t 

««« 

6.09 

13.13 

9,93 

10.72 

Bombay 


••• 

3.04 

11,46 

11,23 

XI.29 

Sind 

••• 

• a« 

24 

88 

90 

92 

Madras 

•ae 

e«e 

3,40 

7,13 

6.84 

6,52 


Total 

11.77 

32,60 

27,90 

29,46 


lupoRi^ nrro Burma. 

The two most noticeable features in the trade during 1921-22 
were decreased importation of coal and iDcreaeed importation of 
piecegoode. 

Coal .—Although the total imports of coal ioto Burma from al^ 
Eouroes were abnormall; high, supplies from Bengal fell from 431 
thousand tons io 1920-21 to 377 thousand tons in 1921-22 as 
compared with the pre-war average of 413 thousand tons. Before 
the war imports from Bengal were always more than 90 per cent 
of the total importation^ but in the year under review Bengal 
supplied only 63 cent. . 1]h<‘ marked f^la in foreran freights 
and world’s coal priera which enable (msl from the United Kingdomi 
Australia, Japan and East Africa to compete with lodiau supplies 
were the riiief cmrses of this ohange, although they were assisted 
also by la^ur troubles on tbe East Indian Baitway. 

Cotton fpieesgoods ani yarn .—Despite the striking fall in the 
Importations of foreign piecegoods tbe imports of Indian-made 
piecegoods into Bunna rose from 27,7 69 thousand yards valued at 
161 tekhs of rupees in 1920-21 to 36,872 thousand yards valued at 
l87 lakhs of rupees in 1921-22. And the imports of Indian yam 
were-also exceptionally high—20 million lbs in 1921-22 as compared 
with 19 million lt» in 1920-21 and the pre-wu average ^ 10 
million lbs. 

Fttel oU ,—Altboogb total Importations of fnel oil into Burma 
fooieKed, imports from Assam, a trade of five years’ standing, fell 
from 24 tboueand tom Id I920'21 to II thousand tom in 1921-22. 
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Expobts fboh Burma. 

Bice ,—’Exports to India fell from 970 tbonsand tons to 890 
tboiuand tons, but this Is still more tban double the pre-rrar 
averaRei so that the io<u»a8ed demand from ludia seems Ikely to 
become a permaneDt feature of the Burma rice trade. As usual, 
Bombay was the principst pumhaser and took 492 tfaousapd tons, 
Bengal took 22? thousand tons, and Madras 169 thousand. 

Mineral oils.—Indian consutnptimi of kerosene and petrol from 
Burma increased considerably, the former from 105 million lions' 
in 1920*21 to I3I million gallona In 1921*22, and the latter from 14'6 
million gallons in 1920-21 to 16*4 million gallons in 1921-22. Ship¬ 
ments of petrol in bulk have steadily inore^ed. All the major 
porte now have facilities for bulk handling of patrol, arrangements 
at Bomb^ having been completed in May 1922. 

Lae .—^Exports (d lao from Burma to India showed a consi¬ 
derable increase from Ba. 20 lakhs in 1920-21 to Be 48 lakhs in 
1921*22, as compand with less than three lakhs, the pre-war 
average, and Ss. 32 lakhs in 1919-20. These shipments consist 
almost entirely of sticklao despatched to Cateutto for refineries iu 
Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Exports of tun bar fell, teakwood from 190 tbousand 
cubic tons to 160 and other ticober from 43 thousand cubic tou 
to 80, as compm'ed with 1^8 and 28, the pre-war averages. 


CHAPTER VI: 

Balance of Trade and Movements of Treasure. 

L— Balakcb or Trade. 

In normal years there is a large surplus of exports over imports 
of private merchandise, which is liquidate by the p^ment of inter¬ 
est on the debt and other Homo chaises and the importation of 
tbe precious metals. The avemgs credit balance of marebandise 
was S78 crores in the five pre-war years and R76 crores during the 
war years. In 1919-20, a year of an unprecedentedly lai^o volume 
of trade, this credit bslaooe rose to R129 crores. In 1920-21, 
however, there was a debit balance of nearly RTS orores. The 
year ondat review alto showed a debit balance, bat of B2l crores 
only. The causes of this reversal of the ordinary balance of trade 
have been analysed in Chapters I to Ilf, tbe abief cause being that 
owing to toeir roduoad purchariag power India’s oustomeca did not 
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absorb her prodoce in quantities enougb, or at prices h^b enoogb, 
to enable bsr to pay (or her imports. 

The lollowing table shows the movements Of merohandiee and 
the teade Manoe in eaeb month of 1921 >22,— 


Month 

• 

Imports 

Export 

Excess 

Net Imports — 
Net Exports + 

Excess in tbe 
corresponding 
month ol 
1920-21 

1921— 






April ••• 

««• 

25,87 

18,04 

-7,83 

+ 6.76 

May 


20,74 

19,62 

-1,12 

+ 4,33 

June 

•«« 

19,46 

16,64 

-2,82 

-2,83 

July 

esa 

17,71 

17,47 

-24 

-7,67 

August 

«>* 

20,80 

19,77 

-1,03 

-10,30 

September 

sea 

18,71 

20,20 

+ 49 

-6,97 

October ••• 

e*e , 

23,37 

18,20 

-5,17 

-10,70 

November 


26,41 

20,12 

-6,29 

-12.77 

December 

e*« 

23,16 

21,95 

-1,21 

-11,63 

1922— 






January 

•«e 

27,62 

23.24 

-4.38 

-12,48 

February 

aaa 

20,00 

22,41 

+ 2.41 

-7,81 

March 

«»« 

21,49 

27,78 

+ 6,29 

-6,68 

XuTlL 

•ee 

2,66,34 

2,45,44 

-20.90 

-77,56 


Is the first month of the year, as in tbe preceding ten montbe« 
June 1920 to March 1921, then wm a large excess of Imports over 
exports, amounting to nearly B8 orores, as against a favourable 
balance of nearly E7 ororus in April 1920. Imports were greatiy 
reduced in the following five months while eximrts main^in^ 
their level, and there was actually an excess of exports over import 
in tbe month of September to the extent of HIS lakhs. In the 
subsequent four months, which were marked by the cataclysmic 
depreciation of the Gecomn mark and the consequent dwindling 
of German demand for Indian exports, imports were inflated with 
the unusual landings of foreign wheat and and reached over 
%27i orores in January. Exports also rose hot the set Imports 
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amoaotdd to R17 eroret, at against E47i erores io the correBpoodiog 
period of ld20>21. la the last two months imports feil to the level 
of the first half-jear, and there was a favourable balaace of E9 orores 
as agUQSt so adverse balauee of El Si crores in tbs previous year. 

As in 1919-20, then wm a set import irf private treasure in 
Uie year uader review, which mnoootad to E19 orores m eoiai»ired 
with a net %xport of Ss. li crores in 1920-21. The first six months 
the year showed a favourable margin on export side except Is the 
month of May when there was a net import of E82 lakhs. From 
October onwards imports exceeded exports ealminatiog io tbe month 
Marob 1322 whra the net impo^ reached the high figare 
nearly Ra. 6 orores. 

Chart No; 5 shows the net import of export or treasure and also 
of gold and silver separably, on private account dnring the past 
two years. 

The virible balanoe of trade as measured by the statisrics of - 
merobandise, treasure, enlaced rupee i^per, etc,, during 1921-22 was 
against India to tbe extent of Bs. 32 orores, as tomps^ed with a 
deltt balance of Bs. 48i orores io the previous year and a credit 
balamw of nearly Bs. 99 orores In 1919*20. The average 0 ! tbe 
war-period was in fsvonr of India to the extent of Bs, 35 orores, 
while that of tbe pre-war years, 1909*14, was gainst India to the 
extent of hdf a orores So that this reducrion in tbe advene baianoe 
Indicates a tendency to return to normal trade conditions. 

* The foltowing statement summarises the position :— 



Exports o{ IndisD tDercbsQcliso (privats) 
Re-exports of Foreign merohandise 
(private) ••• »• ••• 

Imports of Foreign merohandise (private) 

(1) Balance of trade in merchandise 
Gold (private)* 

Silver (private)* Ob* 

( 2 ) Balance of traneactiona in treasure 
(private) ••• 

Counoil Bills and Telegrapbio Transfers 
paid in India 

Sterling Transfers on London sold in 
India #a« a «4 

Transfers of Government aeouiities 
Interest drafts on India !n roapeot of 
Government of India seourities 

(3) Balance of remittances o( funds 
Total visible balance of trade 


Pre-war 

average. 


—7.21 

-36,08 

-41,36 


—44 

- 42,61 

-42 


War 

average 



+ 8.14 
-1,47,80 
+ 76,31 
—7,81 
—2,99. 

-10,80 

-34,96(a) 

+ 6,60 

—30 

—30,14 


(Tn lakhs of rupees 

1919-20 

1920-21 

+3,12,28 

■MUM 

+ 17,78 

+ 18,04 

—2,00,80 

—3,36,60 

+1.29,26 

- 77,55 

—10,97 

Hh 8*88 

+ 16 

—7,69 

—10.82 

+ 1,29 

—36.81(« 


+ 18,88 

+28,65 { 

—1,34 

-66 

—28 

—23 

— 19,65 

+ 27,76 

+ 96,59 

- 48,50 



+ 1,63 


—27 
+ 1,26 
- 31,60 


* ErolndeB tranBaotions which do not enter into the balanoe of trade 

(a) Inolndes Bs. SS lakhe being the tands aapplted bjr aovernment to finance wb.'St pareh sees 

(b) Inolndes Telegrapbio Transfers from the Bank of Biontreal Be. 3,26 lakhs 

+ Net Bsport ' — Net import 
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It shoold l» borne in mind, however, that it ia not possible to 
BsHmato India’s “inyiaiUe** export^ such as the value of ebipping 
aerviMs, Interest on private loreigo inveatmenta, insurance, commer- 
eial serviees, ete. 

II.— Movements of Teeastjre. 

As in 192(1-21, the imports and exports of gold and silver were 
of groat importanoe in the yew nnder review. The following fable 
shows the imports and exports of coin and bnllion on private account 
daring the last ttree years sa compared with the averages of the pre¬ 
war and war periods 

(In X.ASRS ox BaPEES) 

GkJLD SttVER Net 

Imports— 
- Net 

Imports Exports imports Exports Exports+ 


Average oi pre-war 
period 

.. 32*79 

3.92 

zo,S 8 

3,57 

— 36,08 

Average of war 
period 

.. 10,60 

2.99 

4.56 

t .77 

1 

P 

0 

1919-20 

• • 10.97 

6,93 

*5 

59 

—3,60 

3920*21 

.. 12,51 

21,39 

10,90 

4»4l 

+ 2,39 

1921-22 

.. 13,82 

16 , 6 x 

17.33 

2,38 

—I ,16 


The nansoat export of gold from India during the second half 
of 1920 21, which t(K)b place in order to liquidate the excess of 
imports over exports of merchsodise, eostinned in the first half of 
192(-22 sod was then replaced by an equally marked import of 
gold, together with large imports of silver, and these importations 
dominated exchange daring the latter half cd the year. 

The Imports were stimalated by tbs low sterling price In 
Jiondon which was IIS.;. 2d. per fine oance In August, I92E end 
declined to 95s. at the end ^ March 1922. The price of country 
gold in Bomba; oorrespondiogly stood at Rs. 33 and Bs. 28-13 per 
tola. The balk of the exports of gold went to the United States 
(Bs. 11,96 lakhs) and Japan (Bs. 4,60 lakhs, a part .of which sobse* 
quentiy foond its way to the United States of America). Thera 
were large imports of gold into India from Mesopotamia (Bs, 3,53 
lakhs), Aastralia and New Zealand (Bs. 1,54 lakhs) and Aden and 
Arabia (Bs. 1,12 lakhs), in payment for the exports of merchandise 
to those coantries. Besides these, the United Kingdom contributed 
Bs. 5,90 lakhs and the United States of America Bs. 1,32 lakhs. 

There ware no importe of gold on Government aceoant daring 
the year as against Bs. 11,06 lakhs in 1920*21. The exports on 
Oovamment acemoot amounted to I^, 7 lakhs to the Bahrein Islands 
as in the praesding year, 
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Tbe general trade depression greatly earfcafled the world- 
demand for ailTor. Nevertheless there was heavy baying on Chinese 
aeooantt and ehlpments to ladia were 53 per eeot greater than 
those in the previous year, despite the fact that tbe Government of 
India again did not bay any silver for coinage purposes. As in tbe 
i»se of gold, tbe net imports of silver were largest in tbe latter half 
of tbe year. A net export to China of lUi. 78 lakhs and the roturn 
of silver coin Irom East Africa, where tbe rupee has been demone¬ 
tised, were noticeable featnies of tbe year’s trade. 

Silver prices were very much more steady Uian in the previous 
year. The highest quotation in London was less than one half of 
the maximum of 1920, when the record figure of 89^. was re^bed, 
and tbe range between the highest and lowest quotations was 
IIH. (the highest 43|d. in September, 1921, and tbe lowest 32Jd. 
at tbe end of Febmary, 1922) as against 41i|d. in the year 
befora. Notwithstanding Cbinase demand, prices weakened from 
October to l>aeemt»r, maiDly on account of the melting down of 
Continent silver miinage. And in tbe last qoswter (rf tbe year 
Chinese demand ieU away ainl li^la became tbe main support of 
tbe silver market. 
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Tables 

Of tlie 63 Tables packed to the main Report the mo^ 
important and comprehensive is the Table No. 12 which alone 
is reproduced here in the following pages. For further details 
the reader is referred to the original report—^The Revmw of 
Trade of India 1921-22 puhliahed by order of the Governor- 
General in Coancil in 1923. 



TABLE NO. 12. 


Value of Trade with Principal Countries, 


Distinguishing Principal Articles 
(In thousands of Bupees) 


Articles 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Imports therefrom— 

Apparel .. 

Arms, ammunition, etc. .. 
Artificial silk yarn 
Belting (or machinery 
Bobbins .. 

Books and printed matter 
Boots and shoes .. 

Building materials 
Carriages and carts 
Chemicals .. .. 

China clay .. 

Coal and coke, etc. .. 

Cordage and rope 
Cotton- 

Raw .. .. 

Twist and yarn .. 

Piecegoods— 

Grey 

White .. 

Coloured 

Other manufactures 
Cutlery .. .. 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

19*1-22 

59*9 

7412 

16059 

5*55 

3060 

*583 

5502 

5928 

• » 

1461 

596 

*73 

3626 

4754 

13*05 

8826 

• a 

*774 

5166 

9985 

4105 

390 X 

6086 

4489 

5'33 

1491 

5695 

1004 

5989 

9490 

18044 

13066 

19*1 

1722 

4971 

3166 

6953 

I222I 

20115 

*3637 

* « 

884 

*754 

2016 

4133 

385 

587 

29842 

439 

680 

820 

456 

5867 

2 

7370 

15091 

33518 

353*60 

795*5 

87721 

*07355 

19*393 

187204 

183833 

108738 

*53023 

208790 

122669 

11297 * 

112210 

305365 

64808 

14025 

*5*35 

30189 

14960 

1033 

1064 

2303 

878 


E 

u 

p 


w 











TABLE NO, 12 .-r-( 7 pn#(i, 

ValuB of TRADB with PRIHCTPAt COUWTBIBS, DUSTINOUISHINQ PRINOIPAL ARTICLES 
Articles 

UNITED KINGDOM—Contd. 


Pre-war 

average 


igig-ao X920-2I >92t-2£ 



Cycles and parts 

• « 

.. 

*940 

2770 

8478 

' 1348 

Drugs and medicines 

« e 

« e 

5403 

7670 

10821 

lltl 

yooO 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

» * 

• • 

690 

53*8 

9989 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

« * 

• « 

3030 

4515 

lUl 

4364 

Flax manufactures . . 

■ « 

• • 

2883 

3393 

2895 

Glass and glassware 

e a 

« • 

2226 

3*45 

6667 

4436 

Haberdashery and millinery 


« A 

6121 

4353 

12781 

2985 

Hardware 

• V 

« * 

IS86X 

20516 

52524 

3677a 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. 

• • 

« a 

ZO488 

XZ492 

39287 

35450 

Ivory . . . . 

• « 

■ • 

1133 

2241 

660 

1696 

Jewellery, etc. ,. «. 

• • 

. . 

1451 

63* 

1867 

1002 

Jute manufactures .. 

« » 

* • 

ZOO9 

*301 

15S1 

767 

Leather, including hides, tanned, etc. 
LInuors — 

• • 

3859 

3659 

X0692 

5838 

Ale, beer and porter .. 

• » 

• m 

4564* 

3398 

8015 

' 6537 

Spirit .. 

A • 

9 • 

6947 

14765 

20626 

16031 

Wines .. 

* • 

• « 

* 36 * 

2609 

4073 

1759 

Machinery and tntUwork 

1* a 1 cUii,_ 

■ • 

« • 

497*39 

59159 

175300 

284510 

Copper 

• • 

» • 

*6745 

15678 

12431 

8303 

Iron 

F • 

• • 

2888 

4832 

6660 

4154 

Iron or Steel 

« * 

« m 

99613 

84872 

178471 

100554 

TfCad ,« •. 

» * 

• » 

139 ^ 

1514 

2226 

1381 
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Steel . • •» • • 

Otbcrs »• • • »• 

Motor cars and motor cycles etc. .. 
Oils, mineral .. .. • • 

Oils, vegetable, animal, etc. 

Packing engine and boiler 
Paints and colours 

Paper and pasteboard ., • • 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk 
Pitch, and tar ., .. 

Polishes .. • • ... 

Provisions .. .. .. 

Railway plant, etc 

Rubber manufactures, iucluding tyres, etc. 

Sait ... .. * • 

Ships, parts of' 

Silk manufactures, including yam, etc. 
Soap .. . • • • 

Starch and farina .. 

Stationery 

Sugar .. .. «• 

Tallow 

Tea-chests .. •. •- 

Tobacco .. - 

Toilet requisites .. .. 

Toys and requisites for games .. 
Umbrellas .. 

Woollen manufactures, including yam, etc. 
Other articles 


Total 


ft ft 


4202 

12978 

37359 

9057 

r 

5379 

*6139 

43513 

18148 

ti 

7450 

7389 

38466 

13592. 

2231 

26x1 

4120 

3717 


1776 

1013 

2178 

1447 


498 

gii 

427 

373 


4219 

7353 

12636 

7949 


7344 

8773 

31261 

11167 


e • » • 

5885 

9710 

600 


872 

851 

.1188 

781 


948 

1839 

3881 

1197 


.13415 

11545 

• 17899 

11901 


55448 

40931 

134782 

183978 


X643 

8247 

11336 

6470 

•p. 

2344 

3914 

3583 

2576 

W' 

s 

1800 

2758 

1985 

8493 

1907 

1165 

2492 

1052 


5652 

10824 

13098 

8672 

o > 

227 

31=^ 

343 

248 

• 

4144 

4696 

12670 

6571 


2537 

1829 

3224 

2082 


1043 

395 

1290 

833 


4t32 

3328 

, 7753 

5317 


5483 

13574 

*5974 

13077 


1035 

1628 

3051 

1014 


1675 

913 

2039 

1149 


2471 

^9 

2447 

1373 


18524 

13633 

47573 

8747 


19191 

41222 

84588 

53695 


915801 

1049833 

2045990 

1509206 

Oil 






TABLE NO. 12—Cwi«. 


VAiiUB OF Trade with Principal Cocntries, Oistinouishinq Principal Articles 


Articles 


e ' 

(In 

Pre-war 

thoniandB 

1919-20 

of Bnpeas) 

1920-21 1921-22 

UNITEP KINGDOM—Contd. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Parley 

• • 

average, 

10654 

4 4 4 • 

« 4 * 4 

W 4 • « 

Bran and pollards . • 

• • 

• 4 

4519 

8157 

3858 

5829 

Bristles and fibres 

m « 

• • 

*274 

3975 

2302 

*344 

Coffee 



5086 

4727 

6031 

5283 

Coir, and manuiactares of 

Cotton, raw 

■ • 

• • 

2895 

* 7*39 

744 * 

37294 

4030 

19820 

3242 

6324 

,, twist and yam «. 

• « 

• e 

281- 

704 

779 

42 

manufactures .. 

• m 

» • 

* 1*3 

*793 

3069 

687 

Drugs, medicines, etc* 

• • 

« m 

547 

1409 

*743 

*127 

Dyeing and tanning substances — 
Cutch and gambier 



687 

iri7 

- 577 

198 

Indigo 

• * 

• » 

652 

605 

585 

3*5 

Myrobalans 

• • 

• * 

2346 

S655 

1789 

1712 

Cram 

• * 

• • 

3494 

• * • * 

• 4 4 • 

« « « « 

Hemp, raw {chiefly'sann) 

4 * 

4 « 

3847 

14445 

4787 

X.161 

Hides and skins — 

Raw ., 

a « 

* w 

5646 

3*353 

* 034 * 

3898 

Dressed or tanned 

m w > 

• • 

36793 

*09350 

25209 

28692 

Horn and hommeal 

m 0 

m • 

„ 573 

740 

545 

**3 

Jute, raw .. 

* • 

• 4 

89652 

132385 

5*545 

28732 

„ Gunny bags 

• • 

• • 

79*3 

30814 

*1773 

*9554 

.■ ,, cloth , N 

> • 

» * 

5557 

26264 

22198 

10004 

Dac «• 

a. « 

• 

5667 

20691 

15269 

17860 

Manures 

• # 

• « 

1939 

935 

*577 

z6iS 
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lUtAnganese ore 

♦ e 

« « 

0 0 

3066 

3552 

6928 

1798 

Other metals and ores 

• • 

■ » 

» 0 

2478 

8077 

6924 

2843 

Mica 


# 4 

» t 

2080 

7410 

5613 

3388 

Oils 

U' « 


• * 

1834 

38055 

10325 

180 IO 

Par'afSn wax 

• a 

• * 

• 0 

1738 

3269 

2388 

2030 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Pulse— 


• 0 

562 

793 

722 

718 

Beans 

m 0 

■ « 

.. 1 f 

9419 

812 

3513 

Lentils 

• 0 

« 0 

■ • 


4 

TO 

11 

Other pulses 

» • 

• • 


6 a 

8 

8 

Kice (not in the hush) 

« • 

• » 

♦ • 

15699 

9356 

26597 

19720 

Rubber, raw 

« 4 

w « 

• « 

2328 

10900 

II 517 

4752 

Saltpetre 

Seeds. . 


• 4 

• • 

653 

1852 

. 2120 

1425 

Castor .. 

.• • 


• 

7839 

799 

1567 

2471 

Cotton 

■ • 

# m 

• * 

1749 a 

35945 

IOI 44 

9878 

_ jynseed .. 

• 0 

K • 


26501 

70326 

44752 

20432 

'^"Rape 

• 0 

• • 

• 9 

3517 

20405 

5884 

6981 

Copra 

Others 

« • 

• P 

0 • 

382 

3831 

222 

295 

« 0 

• 0 


1052 

3566 

6626 

2379 

Silk, raw 

• m 

« * 

0 • 

393 

1207 

1081 

1060 

Spices :: 

« % 

■ « 

• • 

1068 

5507 

970 

780 

Sugar 

« * 

* • 

• • 

859 ‘ 

2385 

3705 

444 

Tea.. 

• m 

* ♦ 

» • 

95137 

180328 

XO 4280 

16 x 164 

Wheat .. 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• 105094 

♦ • 

16257 

5469 

Wood (mainly teak) 

« • 

« « 

• • 

5371 

10377 

7505 

2148 

Wool raw 

• « 

• • 

• « 

26111 

40127 

22544 

24931 

Wool manafactures 

• « 

■ • 

• • 

1871 

4455 

4568 

4687 

Other articles .. 

« • 

» • 

• « 

15159 

34918 

26818 

29733 


Total 530499 947779 529714 460225 § 
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DO 


TABLE NO. n^Contd. 

Value OF Traob with Prinoifal Countribs. DisTiNouisHtNo Principal Articles 


A R T I cr.B s 



Pre-war 

(In thoneanda of 

B 0 p e e •) 




average 

1919*20 

1920-21 

1921-** 

UNITED KINGDOM—Contd. 





Exports ol Foreign saerchRndise— 







Apparel (excluding boots and shoes) .. 

* w 

5C6 

1331 

1675 

1584 

Sugar 16 D. S. and above 

w * 

« • 

3256 

6905 

2374 

8831. 

Wool, raw .. .. 

• ■ 

« • 

3755 

15340 

7510 

Other articles 



4875 

>4714 

24046 

22125 


Total 


*245* 

38290 

35^5 

3*540 

AUSTRIA* 







imports thetefrcm— 

Apparel 

• A 

« w 

691 

i 

399 

30 

Boots and shoes .. 

V » 

4 • 

250 


IX 


Cotton manufactures 

* * 

• • 

2215 

70 

*49 

*3 

Cotton twist and yam 

1 * 

« » 

308 

7 



Glass and glassware 


« ■ 

6898 

632 

4327 

559 

Haberdashery.and millinery 

m « 

• « 

ai 39 

406 

50 

10 

Hardware 

«■ s 

<■ e 

27.!8 

4’>5 

*67 

Instruments .. 

• • 

• « 

198 


38 

' 212 

Matches 

• V 

• * 

907 



3 

Metals .. ,. 

• • 


1213 


52 

338 

Paper and pasteboard .. 

* • 

• a 

1089 

53 

74 

74 

Sugar 

• 4 

• • 

8512 




Woollen manafactnres. including yam. etp. 

• • 

896 

17 

18 

7 

Other articles .. 

• • 

• • 

3831 

79 

756 

461 


Total 

« * 

31875 

1265 

6388 

1984 


* Figureti prior to 1021-22 tepreBeut AuBtriA-EuDgary, 


REVIEW OF TRADE 






imf 


Expoita of Indian produce— 

Cofico • * «« #« 

Cotton* raw .. , * 

„ twist and yam 
Hides and skins 

Indigo ft« ft ft «ft 

Jat«, raw .. 

LaC' ft ft' . ' ft ft ' ft'ft 

Seeds ', ft ft'' ft ft ft ft 

Kice (not in the husk) 

Other articles .. .. 

Total 

Exports of Foreign nier«^andic«— 


Miscellaneous articles 


623 

5 

80 

4* 

23618 

2088 

6545 

5190 

53 

• • 

• • 

• » 

13042 

■ 30 

XX9 

§ 

419 

« « 

9 

« • 

13063 

70 

437 

« • 

570 


8 , 

• • 

7868 

IZ04 

95* ' 

3088 

16906. 

ft ft 

180 

• a 

1154 . 

*73 

>5* 

28 

77318 

3570 

8502 

8355 


4 


369 


93 


59 


iir 


Oi 

4^ 

<0. 
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TABLE KO. 12<-Con/<r. 


YAUVK of TrADB with FrINOIFAKt CoUHTRIBSf DlSTlMOViaRIMO PttlMOlPAI. ARTIOLBS 


ARTZCLBa 


BKLOflDH. 


(lA thoBt«ad« of Bopoofl) 
IVe>war 19 x 9 ^ 1920^1 I 92 i> 2 t 
average 


f 


Imporfai ther«fran>- 


Cotton miumfMiDieii ineloding gam 

••a 

via 

«oa 

e«o 

4912 

142 

7397 

1898 

OotlOCT 4«> 

«*<a 

.... 

«*• 

■a a 

v»«* 

170 

80 

40 

• 

ttyriing itiMi toaoing inlnriMUMMi 



• Ol 

a»* 

1089 

158 

1881 

718 

Bwtbmipwoandl poRMlalB 

««• 

#** 

•*« 

sae 

• •• 

845 

8 

867 

148 

OIoM OAd gluMWOM 

o«a 

ee* 

•0* 

•a# 

• ae 

i««a 

1081 

4667 

8887 

EtArdwoitt ... 

••0 




a«a 

85$ 

60. 

408 

£18 

UqiMia ... 

aoo 


••• 

««♦ 

•0* 

180 

16 

881 

845 

Mwihlnwy mhI nlllwoifk 

ooo 


««« 


«»■ 

170 

1 

788 

888 

Uatobco ... 

••• 


*w* 

aa* 


844 

«*■ 


•a* 

Uetnla» 

Brut ... 


0*0 

*»• 

*ao 

4«« 

87 

130 

828 

758 

Ooppcn ' ... 





««a 

884 

... 

144 

MB 

Iron ... 


oo« 


•40 


1588 

8V6 

1748 

8086 

Inm and steel... 


0«* 



«e* 

4646 

1880 

9818 

14536 

Steel ... 

•ae 

• e» 

••a 

eoe 

•ae 

6884 

2379 

I3I78 

16469 

Motor can, eta. ... 

•00 

ae- 



•00 

4ir 

4 

2881 

$56 

Fapet and paeteboard 

•on 

«0« 

oao 



600 

85 

8190 

664 

Paper uaklim taMuiala 

••0 

aoa 

m»m 

»•« 

«•« 

«. 

80 

874 

SB7 

Bailwa; planti eto. 

oao 

*«w 


sao 


488 

88 

638 

676 

Okbei uliolee ... 




«>a 

aoa 

4748 

1359 

7655 

8476 


Totai. 


S,7«00 


69e0 53as« 6929i 


BEIHBW of TBADE t* 9 »» 



Export* of Indiao produce*"* 
6&rl^^ «*« 

Cotton, raw ... ... 

Dyeing and tanning snbttances 
Hemp, raw •«« **• 

Hides and skins ... 

Jute manufaotares ... 

,1 raw ... ... 

UaoganesQ ore ... ... 

Hasurea ... 

Rice not in tbe httsk... ... 
Reeds— , 

Castor ... ... 

Copra at coooannt kerset •an 
Oronnd&Qts ••a Mas 

Iiinssed ... ... 

Mown 

Poppy ... ... 

Rape 

Sesamura (til or jinjili) 
Otbera ... ... 

Wheat ... ... 

Other aitides ««« »«■ 


Rsporta of Foreign merchandise— 
Misoellaneona artioles aio 


«*• 


8466 

• «* 

• •• 

set 

•a* 

eee 

36824 

31296 

42191 

82948 

aoo 

•ao 

776 

662 

836 

366 

ess 


1878 

1713 

2206 

814 

• ss 

••• 

luco 

1681 

422 

270 


• ek 

1866 

4099 

8870 

620 



1442 

' 13089 

9040 

6060 

sae 

«•• 

2684 

2143 

3936 

6418 

• •• 

••• 

1988 

1661 

2495 

2090 


aas 

4161 

• ae 

1666 

441 


•e« 

2016 

86 

162 

896 

••a 

a»» 

714 

160 

308 

219 


•*« 

2678 

3796 

6441 

6786 

a«« 

••• 

16671 

10416 

6683 

4969 

ase 


797 

78 

6,74 

114 

• so 

• os 

1611 

20 

•esi 

93 

a*» 

• eo 

16162 

10711 

84363 

10609 

• •* 

see 

6640 

8614 

622 

676 

• «» 

**« 

229 

801 

65 

31 

• «w 


14622 

• Sh 

8907 

1010 

so*' 

•*• 

6408 

10149 

6944 

4690 

ToUAb 

•«« 

119480 

94664 

126610 

80032 

•#a 

♦•a 

261 

6466 

1888 

292 


Jbio. li 



TABLE NO. 12 .- Contd. 

V4I.UB OF Trade with Pbinoipai Countries, Distinouishino Pbimoifai, Articles 


, 0 ^ 





(In. 

tboBsands 

01 Rupee 

•). 

Articles 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

Z920-2X ' 

1921-22 

FRANCE 





' • 


imports therelroin— 





■ 


Apparel 

• a 

m • 

.. 4003 

' 1928 

. 774 « 

2X88 

Chemicals 

• • 

• • 

.. 47 

39 

134 

»57 

Clocks and watches 

• « 

« t 

• • 46s 

' j8 

367 

60 

Cotton manufactures including yam 

.. 288 

53 

396 

96 

Drugs and medicines 

« • 


.. 265 

520 

580 .. 

414 

Dyeing and tanning substances 


.. 602 

480 

451 

4*3 

Fruits and vegetables 

• a 

• m 

.. 896 

1787 

1026 

1031 

Furniture 


« • 

». 14 

1 

62 

136 

Hardware 

* e 

a • 

.. 218 

90 

362 

2*3 

Haberdashery 

• • 

• « 

., 825 

319 

1515 ■ 

499 

Instrument 

• a 


«. 420 

88 

408 

275 

l-iquors ' 

• • 

■ a 

•• 3®^4 

5008 

9620 

6X62 

Machinery 

* • 

« « 

1 • 

X8 

X7X 

385 

Metals — 

■ 






Brass 

• « 

• * 

.. 16 

10 

54 

63 

' Copper 



,. 1293 

. 137 

X062 

548 

Iron or steel 

■ • 

• • 

• * 284 

X 

374 

S07 

Steel 

• • 

a • 

». 20 

34 

X48 

1X82 ‘ 

Motor cars, etc. 

« » 

• • 

• • 594 

46 

2402 

XI04 

Oils 


4 • 

.. 82 

169 

604 

77 

Provisions 

« • 

0 • 

•• ,307 

171 

489 

447 


REVIEW OF TRACE [1921— 











Kubber manufactureB .. 
Seeds .. 

Sugax .. 

Silk manufactures 
Wool manufactures ,. 

Toilet manufactures 
Umbrellas 
Other articles 

• 

Exports of Indian produce- 
Cofiee 

Gram ,. 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw ,. 

Horn and hommeal ,, 

Jute raw .. 

„ bags and cloth .. 

I^c * * 

Manganese ore •. 

Manures 

Pulse- 

Beans . • 

Lentils ^ .. 

Other pulses • • 

Bice (not in the husk) .. 

Seeds— 

Castor 

Groundnuts 

Linseed 



178 

2279 

2507 

3233 

5* 

600 

346 

176 

43 

XI4 

288 

325 

2718 

822 

1367 

647 

1264 

68 

1267 

788 

68 . 

44 

116 

71 

81 

10 

65 

112 

3173 

4836 

2423 

1132 

22050 

'17688 

36366 

22339 

5064 

5163 

2604 

4532 

2800 

m 4^ 

• * 

« • 

15139 

12967 

6S2S 

9942 

3368 

8517 

1558 

1560 

927 

428 

60 

53 

.22521 

37632 

22103 

17094 

256 

9525 

10150 

64 

«55 

- 980 

1099 

1805 

1724 

833 

1920 

2056 

1047 

557 

814 

623 

f 

15 

• ♦ 


182 < 

678 



1380 

* « 

• • 



2318 

227 

250 

>553 

28166 

29296 

XO82S 

38858 

!*3594 

17730 

4621 

7939 


I 

SO 

to 



U 






TABLE NO. 12—Con/i. 

YALVB of TRADB with PBINOlPAt COO^fTBIES. DlSTIHOOlSHINO PRIHOIPAI. ARTICLES 


Artiolbs 

-Conid. 

* a 


(1 D 

Pre-wrar 

tboainads 

19x9.20 

ot Bn pees) 

1920*21 1921*22 

Exports of Irdiaa Produce.- 
Mowa or niiwra .. 

«■ ■ 

average. 

416 

184 

206 


Poppy 

• a 

a * 

4387 

3330 

*435 

*749 

Rape .. 

* * 

« « 

96x7 

6421 

*973 

2128 

Sesamum (tU or JinJili) 

m « 

« • 

8536 

9013 

253 

818. 

Otliers 

m • 

A • 

2125 

1844 

443 

*54 

Silk, raw .. 

» ■ 

4 4 

3523 

2478 

1627 

I29» 

Wheat .. 

• a 

• 4 

11255 

• « 

295a 


Other articles- 

« • 

• t 

6226 

18133 

21973 

6044 


Total 

• • 

147726 

*65973 

94703 

98270 

Exports of Poreiga mercitaodtse— 

miscellaneous articles «. 

• * 

'« • 

468 

*635 

676 

755 

OERMANy. 


• 





XIxporfa llKuefrom 

Apparel 

a a 

• % 

X487 

4. «. 

^924 

955 

Bobbins .. 

• * 

m * 

4 • 

4 

*3 

408 

Building materials .. 

• a 

* « 

672 

• • 

226 

860 

Buttons 

• • 


A 4 

4 # 

206 

4*9 

Carrisgea 

« * 

4 • 

281 

4 • 

6 

246 

Chemicals .. 

• » 

• a 

1062 

2 

754 

2274 

506 

Cutleiy 

• a 

« * 

795 

18 

761 

Cycles ., 

a « 

• • 

*75 

S 

*55 

207 

Drugs and medicines 

« A 

• * 

619 

S 

674 

689 


review OE trade (192* 













Dyeing substances 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Instruments 

Liquor 

Machinery 

MetalS"***** 

Alumininm 

Brass 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel 
Steel 4. 

Motor Cars, etc. .. 

Paints and materials .. 
Paper and pasteboard .. 
Paper-making materials .. 
Printing materials 
Railway plant 
Rubber manufactures 
Salt .. 

Stationery 
Sugar 
Textiles— 

Cotton manniactnres .. 
Haberdashery ., 

Silk manufactures .. 
Wood manafactures .. 
Toys 

Umbrellas 
Other articles 




Total 


8740 

80 

12034 

14*99 

1 

2369 

3 

2032 

3*45 


5724 

51 

29XZ 

6082 

to 

to 

»357 

3 

811 

1476 

iMi 

194 X 

• • 

666 

X876 


3027 

• • 

1711 

55*7 


12X6 

« • 

51* 

*503 


156 

• « 

1858 

*439 


9341 

• ■ 

337 

2316 


286 

« « 

28 

226 


8697 

*3 

25x7 

8141 


6519 

2,12 

3245 

4010 


564 

m • 

1042 

5*4 

5 

558 

13 

297 

521 

f 

2182 

• • 

1870 

1858 

w 

xbi 

7 

XX87 

343 

a 

102 


X40 

470 

P 

laiQ 



'399 


382 


Z 43 

650 


946 


3499 

1272 


504 


633 

937 


384 


138 

2I6 


8371 


933 

634 


2210 


682 

1006 


x68k 


1668 

204 


9062 

8 

896 

1596 


XX XO 

X 

469 

946 


766 

3 

124 

554 


8890 

5 

2378 

2732 

- 0^ 

93556 

432 

47479 

7*455 

iA 

tA 



TABLE NO. 12. ^ 

ValUB op TbaDB with FRINOIPAL COUNTRIBS, DiarXNaUISUIKO Frimoipai. ARTI0L.B8 

(In (hodakltda of Bopoot) 


Articlbs 

Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

GERMANY (contd.) 





jE!xpoit« of lodian produce— 





Coir, and manufacture of 

.. 2266 

• • 

463 

*354 

Cotton, raw .. .. 

• • 44506 

1x044 

34363 

37368 

Fodder, bran, etc, .. .. 

.. 2284 

« « 

xiA 

*453 

FruftB and vegetables .. 

.. 287 

« • 

4 

ist^ 

Hemp, raw 

a • 848 

8t 

186 

608 

Hides and skins, raw 

.• *5397 

60 

3810 

; 9266 

Jute, raw 

.. 49040 

1383 

23725 

y 42079 

„ gunny bags 

I53» 


4 

98 

at ,, clotb • . . H 

. . C«3 

• » 

• • 

II7 

Lac , a , 

3767 

.. 830 

68 

573 

3160 

Manures 

* • 

777 

619 

Oils 

.. 1229 

V e 

171 

231 

Rice (not in the busk) ,. 

34137 

• • 

7865 

39789 

Seeds, Rape .. 

. , ^ 10492 

• * 

7012 

7332 

Copra or cocoanut kernel .. 

. . 8025 

• # 

« t 

49 

„ Linseed ., ., 

.. 7014 

576 

337 

Lk ®^3 

ty MOWa • . a , 

.. 2901 

« • ' 


40 

„ Poppy 

.. 843 

e • 


*39 

,, Sesamum (tU or jinjili) .. 

.. 2492 

* • 


64 

,, Others *« ♦. 

.. 2784 

• • 

445 

u 6754 


REVIEW OF TRADE 









Tea 

Wood (chiefly teak) 

Other articles 

itk 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

hbthbrlasds. 

Imports therefrom— 
iSotton manoftictaref ... 

twist utd yarn 

Dyeing aod tapnlDg snbStaQceS 

moors •ei see 

Metals e«i eew 

?aper s&d pasteboard ... 

ProvisiouB ... 

Sugar •as a«« 

Other articles •*» tte 


Total 


Total 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce* 
Cottorx, raw «a» 

Hides and shins, raw ... 

Lao ... ... 

Bice (not la the bosk) ««a 

Seeds, Linseed ... ... 

„ Bape ... ... 

y^heat ... ... 

Other attieles 


Total 


• • 309 

a t 

5 

33 

. • Zj06 

9 • 

46Z 

5«9 

.. 19857 

647 

7683 

ZO810 

,. 22303s „ 

13859 

88000 

162777 

.. 598 

11 

243 

578 



8346 

6654 

U307 

9866 


1114 

SO 

642 

1121 

»»• 

SO 

aaa 

1660 

1141 

a»» 

164 

. 392 

990 

1096 

*a« 

44 

680 

2343 

2166 

aaa 

281 

192 

2176 

1278 

a«a 

866 

642 

1184 

2536 


10 

67 

1223 

1021 

aaa 

1818 

1160 

6992 

3361 

aee 

12661 

9907 

30316 

23613 

•a* 

783 

8093 

2398 

811 

• «• 

8350 

1391 

818 

2932 

■ aa 

• 608 

100 

84 

298 

aa* 

21663 

aa# 

663 

4238 

eaa 

2036 


67 

2103 

ssa 

463 

1060 

43 

1106 

aaa 

202 

•e« 

2324 

1208 

««» 

4222 

10774 

7646 

14672 

eaa 

. 33423 

16408 

18917 

27262 


igrs TABLE NO, iS 








DisTiMoursHiNa Prinoifai. Articles 

(In tbonenada ot Bnpeee) 

»9I9*80 1920*21 I92X*2S 


797 I 


498 


743 


HEVIEW OF TRADE [*92. 




««« 


4623 

1704 

1290S 

1664 

1083 

7T6 

1932 

3126 

• •!<* 

383 

798 

143 

3171 

747 

2671 

1666 



14464 

13694 

41342 

20031 

*«« 

31638 

36068 

86846 

84003 


8698 

7968 

8072 

3860 


11489 

13777 

8642 

8438 

• la 

681 

1087 

172 

616 

•*• 

397 


462 

1728 


1606 

910 

449 

618 

r *** 

6486 

3178 

1670 

3146 


2780 

7626 

8346 

3382 

• •• 

1460 

6865 

6598 

7802 

• • • 

8714 


23S8 

1861 


2263 

8164 

62S6 . 

4246 


R 70161 

83182 

66740 

68378 


603 1663 320 l60 ^ 


ti 'OH mWY 



TABLE NO. 12. 

y&tVE OF TrJiDB with Principal Countriss, Distinguishing Fbinoipal Artiolbs 

(la thoniaads ot Bapeee) 


Articles 

NORWAY. 



Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

igai-a* " 

i’lUporU therefrom-"* 

CftTblda of calotnm 


«kfe 

€8 

96 

239 

146 

(hardware ... ... 


««• 

64 

ISl 

148 

119 

Iron OT steel—natla, screws, rivets and washers 

a** 

260 

477 

1157 

SlO 

Uatobes ... 

a*« 

«s> 

934 

194 

93 

44 

Milk, oondensed and preserved 

• •• 

*s« 

41 

sea 

197 

77 

Paper and pasteboard... 

• •• 

a«n 

449 

2868 

12683 

2268 

Polp of wood for uakiDg paper ... 

• *s 

SOS 

31 

447 

1626 

677 

Toys ... ... 

aaa 

«««• 

ans 

84 

124 

102 

Wood—timber, other than railway sleepers 


tas 

185 

198 

241 

68 

Other articles 



63 

366 

773 

124 

li:!«c)»orts of Indian produce— 

ToTat 

«t« 

2085 

4776 

17020 

8816 

tUce (not in the bask) ... 

##. 

*•* 

94 

s«* 

103 

90 ' 

Hides (raw) ... ... 

■ «« 

s« s 

20 

616 

183 

191 

Cotton (raw) ... 

o«» 

«a« 

65 

120 

249 

88 

Jute (rtw) ... 

t*s 

ss« 


328 

lOl 

WSJ 

68 

Other articles 


«« a 

266 

1461 

4592 

2080 


Total 

*•0 

426 

2416 

6228. 

2467 


660 BfiVlEW OF TFADE ti922~ 



ROUMANIA, 


Jutports iherefrom— 

jMiscellaneoiaa articles .. 

• » 

» * 

344 

« • 

■ • 

,« • 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Rice (not in husk) 

« m 

* • 

183* 

* • 

* p 

• 

Jute manufactures 

* 4 

« • 

532 

15*9 

2099 

59* 

Other articles 

• • 

m 4 

130 

35 

*9 

ri 


ToiAt. 

• • 

*<193 

*554 

21X8 

603 

RUSSIA, 

Imports tKeteffom— 

Mineral oils >. 

• • 

• t» 

I98h 

« s 

410 

• 

Tea-chests .. .. 

• • 

* • 

» • 

1496 

1386 

430 

Other articles .» 

• « 

• • 


35 

383 

4* 


Total 


t 22 S 

*53* 

2179 

471 

EiTports of Indi'^ri produce' — 

Cotton, raw .« «• 

• » 

• • 

335 

• * 

« s 

■ 

J ute, raw • • • • 

* e 

♦ * 

*503 

« « 

» » 

4 • 

goods .. 

• ■ 

• « 

*43 

• • 

• « 

• 

Rice (not in the husk) ., 

« « 

«• e 

498 

» • 

• • 

i 

Tea 

• • 

• • 

14197 

11 

« • 

« 

Other articles 

« • 

• m 

*37* 


2 

33 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Total 

« e 

IQ048 

ri 

2 

35 

Miscellaneous articles 

• • 

4 m 

358 


1 

* « 



o- 

o*- 
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TABLE NO. 13.- Contd, 

VAI.UR or TstAvr, with Phikcipal Countkibs, Distinouibhiho Principai Abtioles 

(In thottBandt ofItnpe«a) 


Articles 

SPAIN. 

Iniporte ihetefrom— 

Salt . * 

Other articles 


Total 

Kaporta of Indian and Foreign produce— ' 
Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw .. . • 

Jute, raw 

Other articles .. 


Total 

SWEDEN. 

Imports therefrom— 

Hardware... 

Machinery and millwork 


Pre-war 

average 

lom-so 

1920-21 

1921-22 

i;t02 

*995 

*479 

*093 

543 

*37* 

9*9 

773 

*745 

S 36 S 

3408 

2866 

1 

7*63 

Z0088 

14821 

5600 

4823 

50*1 

2308 

*475 

6451 

7950 

8507 

7190 

*403 

510 

*673 

3155 

19940 

*3569 

28309 

18420 




*57 

485 

1965 

1252 

• • 

537 

1750 

S16 


EEVIEW OF TBADE 



Iron and steel 

Matches . . .. 

Paper and pasteboard 

Paper-making materials 

Other articles. . . . 

e • 

« ■ 

• s 

« 

* 

m • 

953 

2808 

399 

293 

93 * 

1412 

1007 

go8 

380 

2729 

3487 

6893 

907 

XI09 

* 35 ® 

1736 

2016 

it$l 

1293 

1 

•0 

1* 

& 

Total 

w s 

5 * 3 * 

5660 

18840 

9600 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce-— 
OottoOf raw •. . * . . 

Rice (not in the busk) 

Wheat .. .. 

Other articles 

m e 

* • 

« ¥ 

« • 

767 

1200 

866 

423 

259 

• « 

m • 

3x28 

380 

43 * 

« * 

190S 

107 

158 

923 

1619 

>■ 

td 

S 

Total 

« e 

3256 

3387 

* 7*9 

2807 

M 

M 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 







Exports o( Indian and foreign produce- 
jute manuiactnres .. 

Other articles 

• -e 

« • 

753 

841 

2231 

1229 

ii6a 

2284 

1869 

J22 


Total 

• * 

1594 

3480 

3444 

239* 


Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles 

• « ' 

9 » 

46 

6 

2 

8: 

M 







TABLS DtO. 

VALUK of TjEUOB with PbiKC 1 PA£> OOUHTBtBFt PI8TIJNCIUI8BINO pRINOlPAt. ARTfOtSS 




Articles 

CAPE OP GOOD HOPE 

Exporls of Indliao & Foreign pioiluee~» 
Jute gntmy bags 
Rioe (sot ia the husk) .• 

Otberartides - 


Toxai. 


KENYA COLONY (INCLUDING ZANZIBAR 
AND PEMBA). 


Irnpom therefrom*^ 


Cotton raw .. 

s a 

Ivoiy, unmauulactwred .. 

• • 

Soda compounds 

• « 

Spices (mainly cloves) . * 

« m 

Other articles .. 

s 9 


Total 


(Is thoseade ot Enpeea) 


Pre-war 

average 

19x9-20 

X930>-3X 

1931-33 

1782 

1077 

1480 

1628 

643 

173 

*435 

175 

689 

*933 

1788 

2591 

33*4 

3x82 

4703 

4394 


*3 

5590 

7906 

16232 

496 

2169 

1058 

1370 

t e 

* • 

*75 

565 

3606 

5395 

3393 

43*6 

482 

33*4 

1276 

947 

3597 

16668 

1380.8 

«3430 


REVIEW OP TRADE 







Exports of Indian producers 
Cotton manufactures .. 

Crains, pulse, and flour— 

Rice (not in the husk) .. ,. 

Other sorts .. .. .» 

Other articles .. 

Totai. 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures *» . • 

Other articles ^ , 

XotAi. 

EGYPT. 

Inmorte therefrom— 

Cigarettes .. .. 

Cotton raw .. ., ,. 

Salt • • •. ,. 

Sugar «• «. ' 4, 

Other articles .. .. 


Totai. 


i 


1091 

5930 

7110 

4871 

1:4 

M 





• 2 s 

3273 

1930 

1098 

*7:9 


898 

1781 

2776 

251X 


1647 

3502 

3464 

2821 


6908 

13123 

14448 

1X932 



824 

1157 

1836 

321X 

3003 

4303 

4790 

2756 

1981 

5047 

7306 

7546 

469 

162 

174 

X47 

445 

54 

200 

245 

917 

5515 

4434 

3397 

7 

3338 

3807 

XOX 

779 

4844 

6810 

3426 







TABLE NO, 12~ConW. 

Value oe Trade with Principal Countries, Distinouishino Principal Articles 

(la tboaaaada of Bnpeea) 

ABTlCIaBS 
EGYPT (contd,) 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton, twist and yarn 
Indigo .. ip • 

Grain, pulse, and flour-— 

Rice (not in tlxe husk) 

Wheat 
Others 

Jute, gunny bags 

Seeds 

Other articles .. 


g 

a> 


• • 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
li^cellaneons articles ;•• 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Imports therefiom— 

MisceUaneons articles , > •» 

Eoroorts of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures, including twist and yarn 
Grain, pulse, and flour ,. 

Other articles 

Total 


Pre*war 

average 

19x9*20 

1920.2I 

lg2I'*22 


1012 

9287 

4467 

4258 


39 ® 

2287 

476 

714 

2 

538* 

14 

2622 

55*0 

< 

383 

4 • 

6550 

* • 


2756 

538 

303 

356* 


4840 

7097 

10498 

1930 


1191 

282 

4 S 

800 


2dxi 

13516 

7538 

36*4 

Ml 

18570 

3302 A 

3*495 

20407 


484 

5025 

5455 

1839 

Cd 

41 

373 

780 

M839 


1246 

589 

1905 

1695 


>996 

4 9 

201 

160 

uy 

510 

171 

*75 

236 


375 * 

1259 

2381 

2091 

1 






Exports of Foreign tnerchandfee— 

Cotton manufactures, including twist and yarn .. 
Other articles .. 

Total 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA (ERITREA AND 
SOMALI-LAND). 

Itnporta therefrom— 

Salt •• «« «• «» 

Other articles •. .. .. *. 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse, and flour .. .. .. 

Other articles »• »* •« •« 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 


Miscellaneous articles 


627 

142 

263 

645 

395 

302 

341 

313 

1022 

444 

604 

958 


383 

2462 

1865 

1250 

302 

*35 

*38 

106 

690 

*597 

2003 

1356 

* 

793 

366 

4*4 

35 

464 

561 

1000 

573 

**57 

927 

1424 

608 


7*7 5 


179 


1245 


4*9 
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TABLK NO. 12.—.cow/5, 

Tawk of Trade with Primoipai. Countries, DisTtNOUiSHiNa Prinoipai, Articles 


Articles 

MAURITIUS. 

Imports therefrom— 

Sugar .. .. 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Gr^, pulse, and flour— 

Rice {not in the husk) .. 

Wheat flour .. 

Other sorts 

Jute manufactures .. .» 

Oils, vegetable .. .. 

Other articles .* .. 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .. .. 


(In thonsands of Rupoea) 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920*21 

X92to22 

*63*4 

1*793 

8694 

a*23i 

gS 

*3 

28 

6r 

26422 

X28t6 

8722 

22292 


74*0 

6215 

6242 

12000 

873 

60 

1594 

955 

922 

657 

>444 

1598 

813 

1851 

2024 

1020 

603 

*338 

746 

600 

1898 

2598 

5663 

3668 

12529 

12719 

17713 

19841 

477 

506 

1150 

576 


REVIEW OF TRADE 




NATAL, 

Inipoita tlieiefrom— 

Coal (including coke emd patent fuel) 
Other articles ,. . • 


Total 


Exports of Indian and foreign produce— 

Rico (not in husk) .. •» 

Jute, gunny-bags .. •• 

Oils, vegetable .. »• • ♦ 

Provisions .. • • • • t» 

Other articles .. •• •* 


Total 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Coal . • • • 

Other articles .. 


Total 


• • 


f 


Itey 551 226 125 i 6 

57 <366 1404 *894 


1224 

1917 

1630 

14404 

2565 

1067 

1006 

1634 

2151 

4797 

4729 

5760 

3 «o 

629 

467 

298 

294 

III 

76 

97 

1847 

3434 

5506 

9687 

7*77 

10058 

11784 

17476 


486 

*74 

55 * 

10108 

III 

1405 

1389 

976 


gr- 


597 


*579 


194b 


11084 
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TABLE NO. 12.- Conid, 


Or‘ 


't’ 


Value op Tram with Principal Countries, Distinguishing Psinoifal Artiolks 

(to febonsiiQda otRapees) 


* Articlbs 

Pre-war 

average 

*9*9-20 

1920-21 

*921-22 

Exporis o{ Indian pfoduce-^* 

Cotton manofactures, including twist and yarn ,. 
Grain, pulse, and flout • • • • * • 

Jnte, gunny bags •. 

Oils •. • • . • • 

Other articles .. •• •• 

908 

1485 

143* 

36 

917 

*733 

406 

568 

74 

448 

*044 

535 

2034 

*3 

796 

3027 

4*7 

1837 

12 

740 

Total 

4777 

3**9 

543* 

6043 

ExpoTts of Fo feign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures, induding twist and yarn .. 
Other articles .. •« 

86* 

357 

®*3 

361 

570 

462 

901 

758 

Total «• 

12*9 

574 

1032 

*639 

REUNION. 





Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles .. •. • < 

5 

4 

s « 

» « 


kEVlEW OP TKAdP 1*9*1 



Exports ol IndUan and Foreign produce^ 
Rice (not in the husk) .. .. 

Other articles 

Totai. 

CANADA. 

t 

Imports therefrom—< 

Motor cars 

Paper and pasteboard 

Pulp of wood .. .. 

Railway plant 

Other articles .. .. 

Total 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
J ute, gunny cloth 

Tea . n ■ t 

Other articles 


Total 


77 * 

*• 

• • 

• • 

59 

120 

560 

29 

830 

120 

560 

29 


A • 

64 

9047 

2097 

• V 

251 

640 

7*7 

e • 

S « 

80 

7*9 

79 

.* • 

ao 75 

214 

30 

164 

*453 

*348 

109 

479 

13293 

5095 

4029 

5491 

1409 

10258 

4251 

2426 

8509 

2761 

2*54 

7389 

55*1 

1807 


logzg 


16933 


X3424 


14707 ^ 


TABLE NO. IS 



table no- n—Cmtd, 


Valvk of Trade with Principal Countbiks, 

ARTICLES 


0lsTiN0UiRiiiN6 Principal Articles 

(In thoasnnds ol Bupeea) 

Pre-war 


average. 


1919-20 


X 920-21 1921*22 


*5 


» 


UNITED 8TATKB. 


ImpoiU Iherelrom— 
alominiam 
Apparel 
ACOtB 

Booce aad bhoes 

Btltiug lot maobineTy 

BHlldmg materials 

Carriages 

OhemK-aU 

Clocks and watches 

Copper 

Cotton raw 

pieoegoods ... 
Drugs and medioinee 
Dyeing snbstances... 
Enrniture 
■'latswate 

'amenta ... 

liu. d bteel 
Machi»..iry 
Motor cars, etc. 

Oils, mineral 
Paper and pasteboard 
Proviaions .» 

Railway plants ... 


136 

263 

33 

390 

bO 

902 


2125 

lU 

624 

88 

606 

72 

708 

22 

1068 

3b‘A 

563 


861 

2772 

. 4 . 

26 U 

1711 

as 

2290 

• s s 

6522 

144 

336 

117 

602 

588 

8091 

4S5tt 

51319 

24S6 

37981 

84W 

30903 

21966 

52374 

121 

5926 

38tt 

6246 

54 

4210 


1362 

522 

1048 

230 

664 

671 

4323 

301 

1071 

928 

873 

586 

2568 

1988 

2181 

1062 

976 

696 

11259 

S13 

• >* 

674 

7366 

7830 

1876 

1113 

7676 

2668 

1979 

226 

667 

291 

18349 

10241 

51992 

41261 

40366 

45140 

64864 

6693 

$2998 

48684 

8743 

1380 

7126 

3483 

2234 

1280 


REVIEW OF TRADE [ 1921 . 







finbber ^ 


1*1 »•* 


16 

3928 

4797 

2^ 

JShJfH ... 


»»> «»■ 

a-a 

2i 

123 

122 

418 

Spirit 

»#* 

a*n 


634 

1168 

1266 

931 

Stationery 


.•* .a. 


SOS 

1697 

2??S 

669 

Sn(?« 


vta 


16 

464 

627 

1406 

Teieuiaph materiala ... 

.a. 

• • « M > 



1 

18 

316 

Tobn^ 

,,, 

>»* 


630 

4602 

10886 

3446 

Toilet leqaiaitea 

.»• 



222 

12.18 

1342 

826 

Wood and Timber 



*•« 

656 

1480 

3269 

966 

Otbei articles 

... 

a>* ««a 


4W 

26263 

40661 

33964 



Totai. 

nr* 

RW"' 

" fefct4 

mSStS 

5X8056 


Expoite a( Indian iffoduca' 
Hides and sklna— » 


—„ - 

Raw 


««» 

• * • 

ea> 

84676 

169696 

26088 

324T6 

Dreaaed or tanned 



«•» 


2969 

11279 

1649 

1267 

Indign 

nan 

(«* 

4-« 


226 

60 

16 

«< ■ 

Cotton, taw 


.M 

a*. 


619 

8949 

1972 

1640 

^ir mannlactures ... 

«■« 

• k« 


.ea 

629 

924 

1428 

887 

Qiain, palee and flour 


« «■ 

,««• 

... 

199 

8 

143 

466 

Ilaonree 


«•« 



486 

B18 

1676 

1087 

paraffin wax ... 

Jute- 

♦ fc# 

»■* 

... 

■ »a 

348 

701 

616 

398 

Raw ... 

• «n 




28298 

36759 

28068 

16636 

Canny bagi 

»1» 

• «« 

car 


9173 

14880 

21441 

10626 

,, elolb 

anw 

*•4 

ee* 


C9216 

191674 

186983 

110249 

Uc 


tie 

«-6 

*ai 

9377 

47863 

63068 

60437 

Manganese ore 

WW 

.*• 


... 

1676 

409 

4324 

776 

Mica 

< »u 

tt> 

• •c 

... 

699 

1098 

4109 

2366 


ja* 

«<« 

«ka 

ana 

978 

SS85 

1264 

1082 

Oil*, fegetablf ... 

**> 

*«• 

«e* 

.*« 

916 

984 

197 

869 

Saltpetre 

Beeda— 


*«* 

• •• 

— 

761 

472 

1198 

143 

Ca«tor 

»«* 

• *« 



1762 

239 

826 

4596 

Linnsed 


*.« 

..u 

an. 

4929 

... 

... 

54 
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TABLE NO- ll—Conid, 

VaIiUB of TbADB with PrINOIPAI:. COONTBIBS. OlSTIHOUtSBUCNO PfUrN<»FAL Abtiolbs 

(In thooBaada ol Anpeea) 


UNITED STATES (Coatd.) 


Pr«-war 

arerage. 


2919.20 1920-ai I9ai‘a« 


Bploea 

TteB 

Woolj raw 
Other Artlolea 


Expotta of PoraiBn merchadiikB— 
Mlaeellaneona »rttete« ... 

WEST IMBIBS. 

Exporu ol Indian and Foidgn produce— 
Jnte ganny baga •»« •«» 

Biea (oot in the hnek) ... 

Other artioiea ••• 


Totil 


Totai. 


ABQSHTmE EBPUBLIO. 

ExpoitB of Indian produce-^ 
Bloe (not in the hath) 
date gunny cloth 
Other artioiea 


TOTAb 


22718 


BEVIEW OF TRADE ti9*l 



BRAZIL. 


Export* of Indian prodace— 

Miioellaoeoaa articlea 

BRITISH aUIAHA. 

Export* of Indian and Foreiga produce— 

Uitceilaneor* nrtiolea »>• ••* 

CHILE, 

Exporla of Indian produce 
date, funiiy bag* *«* •«* 

Bioe (not In the hnelc) «tl 

Other ftrticlea ... .•< 


TOTAb 


ADEN. 

Impoita therefrom— 
Cotton manafactures 
Salt .. 

Other articles 


Total 


I 


•«* 

$»i 

7063 

6297 

5826 

•e« 

672 

210 

460 

811 

»«« 

$034 

6210 

16965 

1629 

«a» 

636 

*■» 

in 

110 

»#• 

136 

2461 

1260 

366 


6706 

8671 

21326 

2006 


0 

3* 

>082 

lot 

1089 

* 

>394 

604X 

6753 

4676 

♦ 

2819 

307s 

2405 

2403 

1 » 

4*45 

XOI98 

9359 

8t68 



TABL’^ NO. 

Valub of Tbadb with Pbinoipal Coumtribs, Distinoo ishbso Principal Artiolbs 


ADEN (Contd.) 

Expofta of Indlian produce— 

Coton. twist and yarn .. .. ., 

Cotton msuaulactnres .. .. 

Grain, pulse, and flour«>- 
Jawar and bajra .. .. .. 

Rice (not in the husk) .. .. .. 

Wheat flour 

Epices ' »• «• «. 

^Tobacco .. .. ■. 

Other articles ., .. 

Total 

Eapoits of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures .. .. 

Other articles ». •• *• 

Total 

MASKET TERRITORY AND TRUCIAL 
OMAN. 

Imports therefrom— 

Fruits and vegetables .. .. 


(la 

tb oueands 

of Bopeea) 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-2X 1921-22 

988 

2046 

3708 

2916 

1838 

6562 

8441 

4035 

1077 

XI41 

502 

97 

2486 

3584 

1792 

2001 

• 1225 

Sr 

1887 

1648 

479 

917 

916 

818 

939 

306 

2356 

2X69 

tOoi 

3186 

330* 

2056 

10633 

19889 

22904 

15760 

1307 

9339 

9124 

8215 

573 

*999 

1934 

2983 

1880 

12338 

1x038 

11x98 

1884 

2854 

3163 

2838 


REVIEV^’ OP TBAbE i^ 92 t 



Precious stones, etc. »• .« 

Other articles > • . • 

Totai* 


Esporta of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse, and flour— 

Jawar and bajra .. *. .* 

Rice {not in the husk) 'i. . * 

Other articles .. .. .. •. 


Total 

Exports of Foreign mercbandiae— - 
Cotton manufactures .. 

Other articles .» • 

Total 


ARABIA, OTHER STATES. 

Irnpoita therefrom.— 

Miscellaneous articles .. «• 


1872 

910 


1207 

954 


1276 

664 


2X28 t 
743 t . 


4675 

5013 

5103 

5709 

220 

99 

54 

162 

3001 

2471 

3758 

5655 

1676 

43*» 

3797 

3739 

4897 

6891 

7609 

9556 

2123 

2825 

2648 

2547 

1093 

2x93 

2294 

1851 

3216 

5018 

494* 

4398 


410 


O' 


Ml 




35 * 


4*4 


590 
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TABUE NO. 12. - C&nid. 

VALUB op TRABB with PRINOIPAt, COUMTRIBS. DlSTINQUISHlKO PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

(In tboneandi olRnpeft*) 


ARABIA, Etc. (Contd.) 



Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Expotta of Indian produce— 
Grain, pulse, and flour .. 

Other articles . . . 

e m 

• e 

e a 

• s 

al 74 

1469 

*998 

4588 

5*18 

3290 

9567 

6282 


Totab 

♦ • 

3643 

6584 

8506 

15849 

Exports of Foreign mercliandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .. 

• • 

*384 

3802 

2472 

5790 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 




• 



Imports tlierefrom'— 

Precious stones, etc. 

Other articles . . 

a 9 

se 

• p 

♦ • 

5047 

a 32 

3203 

94 

2206 

1 S 3 

3810 

*73 


Total 

« e 

5*99 

3297 

*359 

3983 

E»orts of Indian produce — 

Rice (not in the busk) 

Other articles .. 

• • 

• e 

e * 

• • 

254a 

1682 

3*55 

5143 

6794 

4896 

6335 

^188 


TotaI. 

« • 

4*24 

8298 

11690 

*0543 


REVIEW OF TRAbfe 



Exporta of Foreign merchandise^ 

Cotton manufactures .. * * 

Other articles .. 

•• • 

« * 

i8id 

907 

34S7 

2067 

2806 

»753 

1927 

211 X 


Total 

a s 

2725 

5534 

4559 

4038 

BORNEO. 

Imports therefiom-^- 
Oils, mineral 

Other articles 

a 9 S « 

s a 9 0 

e s 

e w 

5376 

2 

19037 

• s 

14897 

2 

8165 

«3 


Total 

• a 

5378 

19037 

14899 

8178 


CEYLON. 


Impoits therefrom 


Cofiee 

e • 

a B 


X 

• 9 

8 

601 

Grains 

* m 

• a 

• s 

12 

X4O 

82 

32X 

Hides and skins, raw 

« 9 

• » 

s s 

343 

803 

609 

528 

Jute, gunny-bs^s 

a s 

* a 


762 

633 

789 

1047 

Machinery 


* s 

s s 

J36 

586 

640 

484 

Metals 

• m 

* 9 

« 9 

141 

875 

43 * 

366 

Oils 

* m 

a S 

s a 

45 

187 

586 

240 

Rubber 

» • 

* a 

• 9 

10 

280 

x6S 

246 

Seeds .» 

a * 

• 9 

s « 

91 

10657 

34*3 

475 

Spices . . 

• « 

* s 

* 9 

2991 

2991 

330* 

3486 

Tea 

« m 

♦ 9 

S a 

710 

3014 

2080 

886 

Other articles .. 

• s 

■ 9 

S • 

20 XX 

4956 

6990 

5**8 


7253 25x2* 19x04 13798 if 


Total 
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TABLE NO. 12-6W<f. 

ValVB 09 TRADB with PRINOlPAb CtOUNtRlBS) OlSTIMOOlSHINO PRINOIPAI. ARTIOLBS 


(In thontnada ol Enpeea) 


CEYLON (Contd.) 




Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

X 920 . 2 t 

1921-22 

Expoita ol Indian pioduce— 







Animals, living 

a s 

• * 

• • 

1840 

2038 

1968 

2292 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

• « 

• • 

4359 

5zro 

8822 

Z40Z 

CoSee 

• • 

* • 

• a 

576 

776 

320 

49 

Cotton manuiactuies 

«» • 

a • 

• # 

3603 

8505 

7920 

XO320 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

« • 

• • 

*439 

3408 

3^8 

430* 

Fodder, bran, etc. 

* ♦ 

A ■ 

■ • 

J78 

435 

4*4 

387 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse, and flour— 

• • 

« • 

» ¥ 

1355 

*698 

2216 

2458 

Bice .. 


• ♦’ 

« « 

42672 

35*82 

4^443 

58403 

Other sorts .. 

• « 

• « 

• e 

48S0 

1439* 

11300 

95*1 

Jute manufactures 

■ • 


s • 

54 * 

Z106 

822 

799 

Manures .. 

* • 

• • 

« * 

1087 

583* 

2530 

2074 

Oilcakes ., 

« m 

« • 

* « 

3854 

6084 

42x9 

383b 

Provisions and oilman s stores 

* • 

* • 

545 

95b 

983 

9*2 

Seeds 

• * 

* S 

■ * 

Z 32 Z 

*359 

**73 

Z476 

Spices 

* M 

« » 

m • 

Z53Z 

3167 

zzz8 

2398 

2782 

Tea 

• • 

« V 

« • 

2690 

2245 

2580 

Wood and timber 

M « 

• • 

« • 

« 3 « 

*50 

496 

298 

Other articles 

« • 

4 « 

e • 

6652 

*5395 

Z5687 

11775 



Totai. 

s « 

80233 

107929 

**3854 

115664 


REVIEW OF TRADE ^xgai, 



43(a) 


i^xporta of Foreign metdhatidiae— 
Cotton manufactures .. 

Other articles .. 


Totaz. 


HONGKONG 

Imports therefrom^ 

Apparel .. ». 

Building materials 
Cotton manufactares 
Cordage 

Drugs and medicines 
Fire works 

Grain, pulse, and flour .. .. 

Sflk, raw 

manufactures Including yam, etc 
Sugar, refined ,, 

Other articles 


Totai. 


Exports of Indian produce'— 
Chemicals .. .. 

Cotton- 

Raw .. . 

Twist and yam . * 


826 

892 


2677 

1382 

3683 

4248 

4772 

2208 

4575 

4939 

7449 


I2I 

492 

439 

256 

83 

424 

292 

884 

194 

123s 

xj66 

943 

3*9 

601 

459 

418 

648 

1587 

1056 

958 

500 

345 

782 

816 

458 

632 

73 

309 

2369 

2639 

2573 

1886 

216X 

8953 

8895 

4802 

1034 

7020 

5093 

2431 

1944 

3544 

3120 

2852 

9831 

27472 

23948 

16555 


*1*4 

759 

1052 

1376 

3*85 

3*** 

2838 

1094 

8649 

68383 

44936 

39825 
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TABIJE NO. 12_ Conid. 

Value op Trade with Primoipal Countries, Distimouishino Prinoipai. Artioi.bs 


HONGKONG (Contd.) 

(In 

Pre-war 

average 

thoneand 

1919*20 

a o(Bnpeea) 

1920*21 1921*22 

Grain, pulse, and flour .. .. .. 

Jadestone .. .. .. .. 

Jute manufacturea including twist and yam 

Opium ,, 

Other articles .. .. .. 

1270 

565 

742 

4 * 55 * 

4x09 

2085 

856 

4793 

1302 

5859 

*993 

6828 

214Z 

8852 

47 ** 

1756 

5004 

1496 

7780 

Total 

91286 

87148 

71277 

63047 

Exports of Foreign merchanc)iae<>~ 

Fish— 

Fishmaws and sharkfins .. .« 

Fraits and vegetables— 

Dried, eaited, or preserved 

Other articles .. .. .. 

467 

213 

662 

1047 

444 

* 37 * 

1019 

213 

1460 

1256 

87 

2127 

Total 

* 34 * 

3863 

269* 

347 » 

CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OP HONGKONG 

AND MACAO) 

Imports thorefrom*^ 

Silk, raw .. .. .. 

„ manufactures, including yam .. .. 

8344 

3567 

Z480I 

13700 

11964 

8472 

10936 

6493 
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X G 0 i « * «* •« 

« • 

1070 

1919 

1621 

4266 

other articles . ♦ 

• • 

2817 

7914 

8286 

4286 

Totai, 

• » 

1S798 

38334 

30343 

25981 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton- 

Raw .• .. •• 

• • 

4279 

19897 

39288 

83321 

Twist and yam 

• • 

41064 

7964® 

28927 

15853 

Piece goods .. .. 

«t 

270 

283 

51 

x8 

Gram> pulse, and flour 

« • 

J232 

4 

485 

2641 

Jute manufactures, including twist and yam 

« ■ 

4950 

5192 

9449 

4373 

Tea .. .. 

• e 

3595 

38 

2 

12 

Other articles .. .. .. 

• 

31849 

3*58 

544 * 

4497 

TOTAt 


87^39 

1082x4 

83644 

110717 

Exports of Foreign mercimndise — 

Miscellaneous articles .. 

• » 

130 

19®3 

845 

371 

INDO-CHfNA. 

m 





Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles .. .. 

» • 

lor 

45 * 

29 

76 



ov 

w 

u* 
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TABLE NO. l2-:Cwif<l. 

VaLUB 0» TeADB with PBlNOlFAt CotTNTBIBS* DlSTINOUISHINO PRIKOIPAI. ARTIOLBS 


INDO-CHINA (ConM.) 


Exports of Indian and foreign produce— 
Jute manufactures* including twist and yam 
Opium .. .. 

Other articles .. .. 



(In thoBBanda ol Bnpeea) 

Pr«.war 

average 

igxgrzo 

1920 - 2 I 

1921*22 

.. 3*57 

6058 

7558 

896* 

.. 2907 

3860 

5*93 

7394 

.. 511 

978 

* 77 * 

5877 


Total .. 6675 rotgfr *4520 2*233 


JAPAN. 

Imports therefrom~- 
Ale* beer and porter 
Apparel 
Bobbins 

Brass, bronze, etc. 
Brusbes and brooms 
Buttons of all sorts 
Camphor 


3 

34*0 

'740 

843 

917 

44*5 

3087 

X064 

» • 

2106 

970 

* 3 ** 

7 

3570 

4530 

*97 

48 

357 

**3 

10 

• • 

1502 

147* 

* 3*4 

1148 

1236 

*939 

*448 
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Carriages .. ., •. 

•« KM *« 

Chemicals .. ,. 

Coal, coke, etc. .. 

Copper 

Cotton raw ... 

„ hosiery ., 

„ piece goods .* 

„ yarn .. .. .. 

„ other manufactures ., 

Cutlery 

Drugs and medicines (other than camphor) 
Eartiienware and ^rcelaiu .. 

Furniture and cablnetware 
Glass and glassware— 

Bangles .. .. .. 

Beads and false pearls .. 

Bottles and phials ., .. 

Funnels, globes, etc. 

Table ware .. .. 

Others 

Haberdashery and millinery .. 

Hardware .. .. . ^ 

Instruments .. .. >. 

Iron or steel .. .. .. 

X*eather .. .. .. 

Machinery and millworlc ,. 

Matches .. ' .. .. 

Paints and painters materials .. 

Paper and pasteboard .. .. 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Bubber manufactures .. •. 


11 

44S 

X 

973 

93 

* 9*4 

702 

19 

*799 

3088 

■ 9 

• <» 

65*3 

12244 

6x0 

36860 

616 

6070 

212 

3780 

» » 

881 

172 

loo 3 

423 

4074 

71 

483 


387 

44 

*353 

359 

745 

563 

*3930 

83710 

48990 

2650 

472 

918. 

1845 

358 


489 I 

1675 
292 g- 

2993 

232 

232 

45*3 

3670a 

42585 

1012 

158 

624 


5 

761 

XOO 

58 

* 4 * 

333 

10S8 

359 

85 
• « 

38 

63 

4840 

■ • 

55 

157 


3474 

*845 

1910 

1624 

1530 

2500 

2172 

7450 

*445 

393 


*8734 

797 

471a 

5*4 

206 


4356 

2383 

4435 

1099 

1029 

2806 

2982 

7581 

1806 

499 

443 

1211 

12958 

*34 

4*54 

387 

246 


3259 

.1482 

*095 

74 * 

1418 

613 

682 

2129 

596 

108 

66 


18489 

358 


873 


439 

62 



Ul 


• • 
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TABLE NO. 12.—Cwj/i. 

Valub of Trade with Prinoipal Codntbibs, DisriNODisHiNa Principal Articles 

(In thonaand* ol Rnp«ea) 


JAPAN (Contd.) 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-30 

1920-21 

1921.22 

SillCf mw .. .. «^ 

a 4 

II 5 

a 

617 

X8 

Silk manufactures, indudiug yam, etc. 

• • 

I 3 MS 

33005 

39595 

* 4*45 

Soap .. .. «. 

* • 

6a 

*54 

130 

30 

Spices, ginger ,. 

• • 

340 

70 

20 

*3 

Starch and farina 

• • 

7 

864 

266 

250 

Stationery (excluding paper) 


ai7 

*339 

1434 

516 

Sugar Id D. S. and above .. 

* * 

37 

864 

66 

412 

Tea-chests .. .. 

4 4 

87 

*083 

335 

110 

Toilet requisites 

m • 

131 

994 

755 

322 

Toys and requisites for games .. 

•'« 

318 

2470 

*799 

833 

Umbrella fittings .. 

« ■ 

40 * 

675 

743 

981 

Wood—timber .. .. 

♦ • 

33 

1018 

222 

l6 

„ manufactures 

• •• 

7 * 

*452 

1989 

* 3*9 

Woollen manufactures (including yam) 

« * 

8 

828 

2320 

I4X 

Other articles .. .. . • 

« • 

936 

10342 

7987 

4**5 

Total 

• • 

36435 

191526 

264301 

135796 
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146070 

412223 

206910 

325601 

1279 

2671 

2436 

4398 

1084 

3449 

1886 

2408 

1093 

12186 

7183 

13168 

669 

3486 

1688 

2906 

18889 

7 

1616 

7020 

419 

109 

238 

2266 

1624 

4210 

6648 

6243 

1619 

1848 

U6l 

2185 

979 

4064 

3964 

617 

690 

3746 

2682 

2846 

861 

14806 

7686 

12463 

168466 

462663 

241697 

380900 

166 

6968 

795 

6878 


1 



269 

846 

1116 

976 

92338 

193143 

162765 

284771 

911 

2899 

2802 

1366 

93603 

196388 

166183 

237111 $ 





TABLK NO. \%~-CmM. 

Value or TlUOX with FRIHOIPAL OoUXTRlKSi DlSTlROUISBINa PRINaFAL Artiolbs 





(In 

thoatAQda 

of Bopeoe) 

JAVA (Cotttd.) 



F(e.ivaK 

avenige. 


X980rZX 

igti-ati 

Export*ollndian prodtt€o~< 

Jnk*^ gvoBT bag* ». ... 

OpiaoB w9it ... 

IUm (not fn til* hnaV) ... 

Other Mttde* •» .» 

•** 

• •• 

*« * 

OOA 

• •• 

*»• 

ism 

A2S8 

176S8 

1669 

lOiss 

B«00 

781 

3SaO 

mi6 

7600 

11126 

4115 

10911 W 
6500 m 
21378 2 

1811 U 



Totaa 

«8»74 

19560 

29067 

89700 

Export* o( PoreigB meicbandis«-> 
UiaoelUneon* artlolea ... 

••0 

112 

470 

1617 

1717 


PERSIA. 

Importo iherefrom— 


Fruit* and Tegetablefl: dried, ralted, etc, 

■ «a 

1868 

289B 

8679 

2730 

Mineral oils 

■i* •■* 

6*a 

409 

14699 

6714 

10868 

PiMlon* atonait eta. 

••a «»• 

aaa 

823 

m 

773 

89 

Wool, (aw 

aa* a«a 

4*0 

981 

683 

341 

268 

Other article* 

*•* •»» 

tea 

8268 

4686 

8089 

2648 



total 

6849 

23990 

13446 

16663 


REVIEW OF TRADE [xgai- 



EzpocU of Indiaus produc«->~ 
OottoDi twlat and yarn 
, manofactoreii *»• 

Graiu, pnilm and floitr» 

Bice (not in the hoek) ... 

Others «1 pO 0«0 

ll^dlgo s«« oaiiO 

Tea, Uaclt •to 

Other httioles ess 


Exports ol. Foreign merchandise^ 
Cotton, twist and yarn ... 

„ manniactnres i.. 

Uetale and ores >«« ••• 

Sugar ... ... 

Other articles *a* ae* 


SiAU. 

Imports theiefiom'— 
Wood, teak 
Other artietee 


Exports ol Indian produce>- 
Jate, gunny bags «ea 
Other articles ... 


Exports oi Foreign merchandise- 
Ulecellaneous artiolee 


ea« 


so* 

•sa 


TOTAb 


eea 

ess 




• ■s 
««« 

• ee 

see 

Tot At. 


«se see 

«»* me 

Totaa 

aa* 


TotAI. 


eta 

aoe 


sss 

«•» 


aa* 

#at 

SaS 

aaa 

sea 

aae 


aaa 


aA 


1305 

4606 

4487 

4296 

1378 

14379 

8112 

11109 

1086 

1182 

1201 

296 

889 

1302 

1669 

1642 

100 

286 

332 

626 

167 

1707 

1366 

801 

1161 

9212 

2968 

2476 

6618 

26614 

20014 

21743 

682 

264 

499 

192 

3780 

14362 

7201 

6084 

868 

1686 

• 610 

860 

666 

8848 

7010 

8617 

1381 

6206 

4371 

3852 

6676 

26966 

19391 

12696 


8141 

7296 

5346 

4812 

339 

942 

726 

996 

3480 

8288 

6071 

6808 

2714 

3101 

1990 

6041 

3580 

8776 

7982 

10178 

6294 

11878 

9972 

16219 

247 

302 

266 

497 


I 


S 

tzi 

o 




Oi 

00 


ltz 6 J 



TABLE NO- 'g 

Value oe Tbadb witb Pbinoipal Countribs, DisTiMouisHma Prenoipaci Abtioleb 


STBAITS BBTTLEMBKTS. 



Imports themfrom— 

Csnm sad Tattoos ... 

s«» 

aaa 


Cottoo maanfaotnres, ioolndfag vam 

••• 


Drags and medtoioes 

ana 

saa 


Dyeing and tanoing sobstanees 

sv* 

soo 


Pisfa ... 


• »a 


FVnltf sad Yegetablea 


»oa 


Uotohes ... 

«»• 

ass 


Uetats, tin ... 

•»s 

aoo 


Oils, mineni 


•as 


Provisions and oilman's stores 

*«■ 

«•» 


Rice (not in the bask) 

as a 

• SS 


Silk, raw ... 

a so 

MS* 


Spioes, betelnnts ... 

• so 

saa 


,1 others ... 

aao 

■*o 


Sngar ... 

««0 

•«s 


Other articles 


oaa 

Torsi. 

Exports ol indinn produce— 

Animals, living ... 

aa« 

•so 

4 * S 

Ooat ... 

•00 

*sa 

a«0 

Cotton, twist and yarn 

os« 

aaa 

sso 

,1 tsanufaetares ... 

**N 

•«* 

sso 

Fodder, bran, eto. ... 

as* 

♦•a 

aao 


(la thoosaads 

et Bn pee 8} 

Pre-war 

average. 

1920-21 1921-22 


00 a 

m 

630 

639 

778 

aoa 

801 

1480 

660 

742 

•s» 

876 

681 

490 

460 

*as 

798 

1260 

997 

1106 

aaa 


1383 

1348 

1146 

s aa 

««r 

364 

688 

634 

saa 

764 

141 

78 

62 

aaa 

4464 

7408 

6063 

7476 

aaS 

1668 

3672 

4163 

1421 

sas 

8878 

6296 

4196 

4262 

Sas 

744 

s-a 

2 

85 

aaa 

676 

6 

971 

5 

saa 

8673 

12638 

11066 

10307 

• •• 

1863 

1434 

889 

986 

aaa 

374 

9688 

6603 

2418 

ass 

4878 

13666 

9624 

9044 

♦ ♦a 

30848 

69848 

'48148 

40778 

a«« 

693 

638 

697 

673 

aaa 

1708 

1438 

2599 

se* 

av» 

8441 

6229 

6291 

8862 

saa 

6769 

14381 

16413 

16S96 

• ss 

1603 

2626 

6611 

2671 
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urikltii pube, and floors 
Bica ... ... 

Othen •«« «»• ««« 

Bides and skins, saw 

Jute masnfaotnres (Inclndlng twist and yarn) 
Oplam «as ass 

Provisions and oilman's stores ... . ... 

Serds ... ... ... 

Tobacco SOS »«s >** 

Other articles 


Totai. 


Cxpoiie of Foreign tnercitandise— 
Cotton manniaotores «wl 

Other artioies w*t 


SUMATRA 

Impoxts there fiom— 
Oils, mineral 
Other articles 



Totai. 


Exports of Indian and foreign produce— 
Coal, coke, and patent fuel 
Rice (not in the husk) 

Other articles .. .« 


XOTAt. 


**s 

32433 

19226 

28142 

22184 

BSS 

1880 

1986 

8413 

3036 


26 

490 

723 

796 


3440 

8416 

4269 

4601 


14873 

1109 

167 

307 

•04 

1493 

1942 

1209 

1607 

««• 

823 

1961 

1166 

1129 

•as 

1312 

1812 

1700 

1654 

• at 

7111 

11616 

16712 

16628 

a* a 

73498 

72628 

87112 

74883 


mm* 


• •t 

490 

496 

733 

864 


1386 

2778 

3068 

2103 

• •4 

1826 

8269 

3801 

2459 


1178 

• a 

X 

*5 

5 

5* 

44 

I 

1183 

5* 

45 

26 

9*3 

684 

646 

• • 

2067 

73 

760 

4757 

475 

839 

*471 

496 


*455 1596 *877 5253 ^ 
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TABLE NO. 

Value of Trade with Frinoipal Countries, OisrraouisHrNO Principal Articles 

(In thonBAnda of RnpeoB) 
MESOPOTAMIA, (a) *9*9-20 1920-41 1921 


1919-20 


1940-41 


1921-22 


Imports theiefrom— 
Apparol 
Arms 

Drugs and modicinos 
' Dyeing substances 
Fruits and vegetables 
Gums .. 

Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw 
Metals—Brass 
Motor cars, etc. 
Mineral oils 
Provisions 
Railway plant 
Seeds 

Ships, parts of 
Silk, raw 
Wool, raw 
„ manufacture 
Other articles 


Total 


(a) Inolnded in Trurkey in Aa<» prior to 1921.24, 
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Exporta of Indian produce- 
Cotton manufactures 
1 ndigo 

Grain, pulse and flour— 
Rice {not in the husk) 
Wheat flour 
Others 
Tea 

Other articles 


Totai. 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures ., ♦. 

Provisions .. •• ** •• 

Sugar .. 0. 

Other articles .. .. .. • > 

Total. 

TURKEY; 1 N ASIA, 
lonpoita therefrom— 

Animals, living • • • • • • 

Fruits and vegetables; dried, salted, etc. «• 

Grain, pulse, and flour .. .. .. 

Other articles .. .. .. 


Total 


\ 

12617 ^ 

a6i Ji. 



6055 

1871 

3*9 

1176 

5857 


• « 

• * 

• e 

28166 

• • 

* • 

e * 

3406 

* • • 

* e 

* • 

940 

• • 

« » 

■ * 

4153 

a • 

♦ a 

« * 

8659 

• • 

• « 


17158 


420 

t07 

74 

4 

3327 

5559 

7039 

14 

213 

1237 

V * 

• • 

1926 

1483 

1513 

18 


5886 8386 8626 36 « 
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TABLE NO. n,-^Co>ta, . 

V4LUB OF Trade with Principal Countries, Distinouishino Principal Articles 





(la 

thonsauda 

of RupeeB) 


TURKEY IN ASIA (Contd.) 


Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921*22 

Expoytfl of Yndlian produce— 







CottoQ goods .. .. 

* • 

t » 

5950 

25995 

16076 

4 

Indigo 

Grain, pulse, and flour— 

• • 

» o 

659 

1816 

376 

a « 

Rice (not in the husk) .. 

» • 

« • 

7140 

5692 

6557 

875 

Wheat flour 

• • 

• * 

754 

2639 

3353 

« • 

Others 

« • 

« * 

60s 

1080 

2893 

1 

l ea .. 

* • 

• a 

i6<9 

3392 

3097 

2 

Other articles ,. .. 

• e 

* » 

S033 

11522 

11407 

994 


Total 

a • 

*1760 

52136 

43739 

1876 

Exports of Foreign mercLandise— 






Cotton manufactures 

• ■ 

• * 

522 

9328 

4950 

a a 

Provisions ., 

• • 

• • 

XI 

273 

713 

a a 

Sugar 

* a 

a a 

255 

714* 

10944 

It a 

Other articles .. 

• • 

a a 

1444 

18596 

10741 

15 


Total 

a a 

*23* 

35338 

*7350 

15 
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Imports therefrom— 

Coal 

Horses 

ProvisicKDS aod oUmaa’s stores 
Railway plant, etc. 

Wheat 

Other articles 


Total 

Exports of Indian produce- 
Jute. bags and doth 
Oils 

Rice (not in the bosk} 

Tea »• I 

Other artides . 

Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise 
Miscellaoeoua artides 



789 

6& 

1136 

2882 

3000 

35S 

1825 

6x6 

396 

z6od 

2250 

21X6 

3674 

64 

1243 

2055 

• • 

25839 

• • 

83223 

2357 

3511 

359* 

35<»<» 


ioti6 32441 rso46r 94394 


20507 

21539. 

47oor 

27195 

626 

>3* 

237 

67 

2093 

3 

3039 

2268 

4081 

- 3694 

2264 

3*33 

4029 

8570 

10317 

7363 

31336 

33937 

62858 

40*30 


♦ 


389 a 


53 


6 x 


107 


'ON snavi 
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VAtVK OF TbAOB with PlUMOiP&L COONTBIB^, DtSTlMOOISHINO PBIMOIFAt. ABTIOt.CS 




<tn 

ehaaeeade ot Bayees) 

NEW ZEALAND. 


Pre-war 

average 

19x9-20 

ipao-ax 

X9ax-a2 

Imposts tbetelrom— 

&Ii$ceUaaeoas articles .. 

« o 

z6 

120 

XX 

t 4 o 

Expoxts of Indian product-^ 






Jnte manofaotam 

Manares .. .. 

Other articles .. 

« • 

• a 

• • 

3667 

397 

looa 

4402 

. *78 

5990 

<»5 

2523 

386X 

x66 

xaia 

TOTAt 

a a 

5066 

592a 

857S 

5*39 

Exports of Fore^n *n®tcIiaadiso— 

M iscellaneous articles .. 

m * 

» 

7 

*3 

5 * 

24 

HAWAII. 



• 



&qports of Indian ptoduce-~> 

Jute, gunny bags 

Other artic^ .. 

a « 

• a 

*851 

34 

X48S 

X303 

X 2 IX 

2287 

1063 

27X 

Total 

a a 

1885 

3784 

3478 

*334 
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TABLE NO. 47 .-.BALANCE OF TEADE OF INDIA.* 
AvBBAaB OF s xsAts mpmo 


I 

<(n lakh« of Bopee«) 


1883.84 1888.89 1893.94 1898-99 1903 .D 4 1908.09 1918-14 1918 - 1 ^ 1919-20 1920.31 1921-22 


1. Exports of Merchan¬ 

dise excluding Gov¬ 
ernment Stores .. 7902 8858 10491 10745 >2452 1653X 22412 22411 33006 25805 24544 

2, Imports of Merchan¬ 

dise oxclnding Gov¬ 
ernment Stores .. 4795 5852 6775 6979 7843 11185 14585 1478020080(0)33560 26634 


Net Export 

• 

««% 

3107 

3006 

3716 

3766 

4609 

5346 

7827 

7631 12926 - 77 S 5 (d) - 

. 2090 (d) 

4 . Imporla of treasure and 
funds (private ac- 
count) ... 

3001 

3074 

3662 

3593 

4401 

5524 

7869 

4094 3067 ->2905 

1090 

Net imports of— 

Gdd 

• • 

413 

308 

210 

225 

955 

1288 

2887 

781(a) X 097(a) —888 


Silver 

a a 

625 

896 

1221 

625 

31a 

8x1 

721 

a 99 (b) —13(b) 759(b) X495(b) 

Net imports 
treasure 

of 

• P 

1038 

1204 

1431 

850 

1467 

2099 

3608 

1080 1082 —129 

1216 
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£ n f a c e d Rupee 
paper (net im¬ 
ports) 

£ n i a c a d Rupee 
paper (net ex¬ 
ports) ., 

Interest on— 

Enlaced Rupee 
paper 


AvnaaoB o» B Tbass bnoxxo 


(lA bJtbe o< Baines) 


MO 




1818-84 1888-89 1»»^»4 ISSslir 1903-01 1908 09 1918.1* 1918*19 1919-20 1990-21 1921-22 


« m 

* a 

« • 

53 

88 

54 

87 

38 

134 

56 

99 

*7 

49 

• ■ 

• « 

•• 

• » 

• • 

• m 

• « 

85 

87 

99 

83 

70 

56 

44 

30 

28 

*3 


Council drafts paid in 
India through— 

Treasury .. 1977 1800 aiSi 2607 

Cold Standard 
Reserve .... .. 

Currency .. 

Telegraphic Trans¬ 
fers issued by the 
Bank of Montreal 

and paid in India .. .. .. 

Funds supplied by 
Government to 
finance wheat 
purchases 


stb 44 

333« 

, ,3644 

*49* 

3455 

tSat 

e • 

185 

40 

3^5 

166 

4*4 

I 30 d 

* • • • 4 4 

•• •• 

• « 

• ■ 

* • 

• • 

aafi .. ,. 

0 m 

• a 

m a 

®5 
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MjftVjitKSB CRAFTS 

JPAID IN Lohoon .. .* .. .» 241 5 550 1S58 2855 


Net .. 1977 *800 ai8i 2607 2776 3315 4*30 2946 *8*3 —2855 


Balance of Tiade in 
favour of India 106 ... 54 

Balance of Trade 
against India ... .•< 08 


173 208 

•aa »»a 


178 


3537 9859 . 

42 ... ... 4850 3180 


* All possible {tens in the Balance of Trade cannot be inclnded in the table. 

(a) Eselndes transactions, sncb as gold imported or exported on b^ball of the Bank ot England, whiob do not 
enter into India's Balance of Trade. 

fb) Bzclndes ruaTBES coined at tbe Bombay Mint on behalf of the Egyptian Oovemment valned at Rs. 1,16 
lakhs in 1916>17, Rs. 77 lakhs in 19I7-18 and Rs. 6 lakhs in 191819. The value ot old Straits dollars 
received at tbe Bombay Mint lot recoicsge (Rs. 1,13 lakhs) and that of the export of the recoined dollars 
(Bs. 18 takha) are also exclnded in 191849, Tbe value of * silver other coin* exported to Ceylon on account 
of the Ceylon Government (Be. 6 lakhs) and that to the Straits Settlemente on aooonnt of the Straits 
Government (Bs. 24 lakhs) have been exclnded in 1919.20. In 1920.21 the following items have b^n 
excluded :—(1) tbe value of 'ailver other coin’ imported from Oeylon on account of the Ceylon Government 
(Rs. 3 lakhs), (2) the valne of ‘ ailver other coin' exported to Oeylon on account ot the Ceylon Government 
(Rs, 10 lakhs) and that to the. Straits Settlements on account of tbe Straits Governments (Rs, 16 lakhs), 
and (3) the valne of Straits dollars exported to the Straits Settlements on account of the Straita Govern, 
ment (Rs. 86 lakhs). The items excluded in 1921'28 BTe.~>(l) Import of'silver other com’from Ceylon 
on account of the Ceylon Government (Ba, 4 lakhs), (2) export ot 'silver other coin' to Ceylon on account 
of the Ceylon Government (Rs. 3 lakhs), and (3) exports of Straits dollar to the Straits Settlements on 
account of tho Straita Government (Re, 1 lakh). 

(c) Excludes Rs. 4,69 lakhs, the value of railway plant imported but not paid for by private remtttanoea, and 

Bs. 2,68 lakhs, tbe value of whrat Imported on Government Account and paid fox In Irf^ndon. 

(d) Netimporte. 
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ASnWiL MEETIN8 OP THE COUNCIL OP 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA.—18TH DBCBMBSR i9fi2 

llie Annual General Meetios of the European Aasodatioo was held fo 
the D4lhon«e UutHute, Calcutta on Monday the 18th E^cmnbei. Mr. H. W. 
CarPi President of the Association, delivered the following speedt. 

Prendet^al Address 

“In presenting the accounts for the past year, there are not 
very many points to comment on as most of the activities of the 
Cousml have been dealt with very folly in oor Quarterly Reviews. 
There are. however, one or two matteim which I should like to 
bring to your attention. The year has certainly been one of 
progress, and the Reccmstitutirni Scheme which was inaugurate 
at the beginning of tire year has worked well. The various 
activities of the Association have been dealt with by speciad 
committees. As is to be mapected, however, there are one or two 
flaws, one which we ^all ask yon to rectify in the near future is in 
connection with the election of the President and Vice-President. 
The Council are practically unanimous in feeling that these Officers 
should be elected by the Council and not in a General Meeting. 
The Council, t would remind you, is constituted of Representatives 
of the branches and it is not reasonable to leave the election of the 
President of the Central Association in the hands of the Calcutta 
Division, when the Council itself is dected by branches throughout 
India. Moreover, in any body of men like the Council where they 
. are working together, the choice of member to preside over their 
meetings might rightly be left to them for they are in the best posi* 
tion to know who is suitable. This change will mean an alteration 
in the Rules and will be brought forward at a special meeting 
shortiy. The greater activi'fy of the Association has served naturally 
to empha^se the difiermices of opinion which are bound to exist in 
various secticms of the community and it is not possible that the 
Council will always reflect exactly the opinions of all the Branches. 

Branches and the Councii:. 

“One Branch has this year protested on two occasions against 
the line taken by the CouncUs; on one occasioD admittedly b^use 
did not await the full report of the Councii's action before ^ 
registering their protest, and on the sQ»nd occasion I am inclined * 
to think that they have made the same mistake. Putting aside 
that asp^t of tiie question, I must draw attention to the prinmple 
on which their protests are bas^, they object to the Coon^ acting 
without consulting the Branches. 

4fl 
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"Oar rule of procedure is to consult the Branches when there ia 
any reason to suspect that there may be strongly conflictmg opinions 
on a subject, but when the Council which I would remind you a 
elects by thow branches is pnmUcaUy unanimous, we act 

Any oth«r piocedni* would not only prohibit rai« a^on by the 
Coundl, but it would mean a refereaidum on many subjects 
it would be pretty well impossible to get absolute ^reemmit for toe 
views towards c u r rent Indian questicms which vary vmy considerably 
in certain parts of India. It is not likely that opinions in Smd and 
Behar, Madras and the Punjab will always coincide, and I urge 
therefore that the Branchs recognise the need of compromise on 
views where principle is not involved in the interests of the unity, 
without which our indnence will be found wanting in Indian public 
affairs. If the Council makes many mistakes In effecting this oom- 
pnmiise, it is always up to toe Branches to clmiige to^ represmita* 
tives and elect a (»uncil mom to their general liking. The ^ange 
in the Gmieral Secretary^p, where Major Tyas gave way to Col. 
Crawford, was an event of no little mommit for, toe activities of toe 
Association must of a necessity be largely influenced by the General 
Secretary. 

Opskations of Police Cess. 


"A matter of considerable importance to our up-country members 
is the assessment of inhabitants of c^tain districts for extra expen¬ 
diture on police, which services are only nemssitoted by the un¬ 
constitutional actions of mrtaia sections of toe (xxnmunity. In 
eases where «tra police have to be prov^ed, the dififlcnlty of ex¬ 
cluding any one section of toe community from bearing toeir toare 
of toe cost is obvious, and in toe case of Northern Behar planters, 
with whom we are now in correspondence on this subject, we are 
trying to find some procedure by whidi those against whom disturb¬ 
ances are in a very large degree levelled, shall be exempted from the 
Police Cess. Those of you who were here last year will remember 
that one speaker ridiculed the class of imprisonment inflicted on 
Po'iticai law-breakers, and 1 hope that if toe non-co-operation 
nuisance at any time is mviewed, vm toaU see Government exercise 
toeir powm' to inflict heavy finra wnich may be devoted to pay toe 
cost of extra police. Some criticism has been levell^ at the 
Association for refusal to entertain certain applications from 
members who may have found themselves in toe law cour^, or 
who have been disnussed from employment. It is true that certain 
applications of this nature have been turned down during the past 
twelve months, and in so doing the Council have been led by the 
■ principle that provided a man is treated m accordance with the 
law smd there is no reason to suspwt the i»esen<% of any particular 
force sutoig against the execution erf Justice, they should leave 
such cases alone. Where, however, irregidarities in toe proc^ure 
may be snspectod, the Council confer to^ axe acting within the 
p urpQsea <rf the Association in as^ting suto cas«. 
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PRESIDfeNTIAt ADDRfeSS 
Reddcxion in Passages. 

“A matter of considerable interest iatdy baudlol, is the petition 
for a redaction in Home pass^es. and we ace sanguine in thinking 
that the con(»ntration of thought on this matter had not been 
without its eSect in calling tbe attention of the Commonwealth 
Line, Mes^geries Maritime, and lastly the British Lines to the 
necessity for meeting public opinion in respect. 

“The question of first impcnrtance which tbe Council has had to 
handle during the j^t year, however, has bsen the Racial D.stinc- 
tion amendment of the Criminal l^ocedure Code. As yoa know 
within' a few months of the establishment of the Legislative 
Assembly under the Montagne-Chelmsford reforms, a resolution 
was brought forward in the Assembly to remove all difierences in 
tile treatment of His Majesty*3 subjects in the criminal courts by 
tbe elimination of all these safeguards which have been proved 
necessary to enable the courts to dispense justice to Eur> pean 
subjects. The upshot of this < resolution was the appointment of 
the Racial Distinctions Ctanmittee and with that Committee your 
Coun<^ has b^n in touch not cmly ^^onally but through 

one of your members Mr. W. L. Carey, who was serving on the 
Committee, The qiMstion is one with which it is very easy to 
light a bonfire, and in order to avoid tbe beating of racial feelings, 
the Qiimcll has deliberatdy refrained from any public appeal to 
Europeans to stand up for the rights they at present enjoy. Racial 
hatred has beai preached pretty widely for the last year or two, 
generally speaking it has only found adherents on one SHle, but if 
we had published abroad a very reasonable' construction which 
might have be^ placed on the so-called Samartfa resolution pro- 
posing the elimination of Europ^n rights in the C. P. C. there is 
no doubt that feeling all over the a>antry would have risen high. 
We wi^ed to avoid this, but on the otoer band, we could not risk 
any amendment of the C. P. C. being carried through without it 
receiving the consideration of the European Cbminnnity. We 
therefore made a point of advising Europeans, whether members 
or not of the exact potition and fortified by the assistance of the 
best legal opinion in and out of Calcutta, by the help of repre¬ 
sentatives tA tbe Bei^ial (Camber of Commerce we started to nego¬ 
tiate with tbe RacM Distinctions Committee in the hope tiiat we 
^ould find that Committee reasonable and ready to agree to such 
safeguards as our legal advisors should deem necessary, So far we 
have been just^ed in our hopes, for our various nt^dtiaticms have 
been conducted in a frioidly spirit, and although some of tbe 
Indian membeis are as keen to remove allege ano malie s from the 
C. P. C. as we are keen to retain nece^ry safegimids, the report 
which has been presented to the Government of India, and through 
them to the India 0 &c& contains, 1 beUeve, the basis of a satisfr^- 
tory setti^ent to all parties. The report is not unanimous how¬ 
ever, tor there is one important point of disagreement udth refer' 
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ence to the procedure is Summons cases. This I will not deal 
with to-day, but it forms the basis of a note of dissent written by 
Mr. W. L. Carey, and wiil have to be fought out in the Assembly. 
Sefbre leaving this subject, 1 shonid like to get the European 
Commonity to appreciate the valuable services which Mr. (Sirey 
has done it in his labours on this Conunitt^ He was I believe, 
present at practiiadly every meeting, he watched the various pro¬ 
posals with the most zealous regard for the nec^ities of Europeans 
in this Country, both in town and in the Mofussil and he took 
endlras trouble to assure himself of the views on the Council of 
this Associatimi l^ore agreeii^ to any proposals brought forward. 
The report is not yet availalde for tiie public although various 
references to it have been made in tiie pre^, but I have confidence 
that reasonable people of all rac^ will in the report always 
excepting our minute of dissent, a rea»)nab}e solution of a thorny 
problem, a solution which should put this matter on a sound basis 
for several yearn to &nne. 


Apfucation of Reforms. 


"When the late Secretary of State toured this country, he came 
to conclusions with which we all disagreed, but which have been 
carried into law. Many of the mistakes which were obvious to all 
but himsdf. have borne their crop of fruit, but man y of the seed¬ 
lings planted at that time have still got to be tended and breught 
to hesdtby fruit on, and X hope that in view of the fa ct thaf we 
have all loyally accepted the present conditions, the India ofhce will 
see the wisdom of allowing the man on the spot to conduct the 
application of the Reforms and refrain from Tinterfering in cas^ 
wh^ the Govenuhent of India, English non-official opinion and 
Indians coincide in matters of internal interest. Most of us know 
what the normal inter^t of England in India means—an empty 
House of Cmamons when Indian 4 }uestions are discu^ed, and I 
sin(«rely hope that toe present more active interest will be mani¬ 
fest^ not in toe direct interference of the Secretary of State in 
Indian aSairs as in the past few years and by' continuous inter- 
fereice with the Indian Government, but by a readiness to stand 
by and lend a helping hand when invited so to do. 


"In some quarters it has been suggested that a commissioii 
toould appoin^ to exanune whetoer toe Reforms have be«i 
developed too quickly, that is to see whether toe Kefonns are 
working ^tisfactonly and if not to check their progress. It seems 
to me that such a proposal is entirely out of place. Only a few 
m^ths ago some membere of the Assembly expressed such satis¬ 
faction at toe manner m which it had conducted itself that it 
wanted another instalment towards home rule The renlv 
I tttok y«,jr lighUy pointea oat. that to. h.«aS?St 21 S 
pe^tof any conclusion being drawn as to the success ^Tthe 
Reforms and that it was desirable that the testing period laid down 
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by a REGIME whkb could be. accused ol conservative tenden- 

. cies was the least in which to get evidence for a sound decision, 

"in iace of that view can we ^drty ask for a commissioii to 
condemn the conduct of the new government which is really what 
is indicated by the cail for a commission ? 

"1 think commissions are to be avoided wherever possible. We 
have had too many of late yearn and I think this Association should 
stand squarely for the full period of probation and in that period 
do everything it can to help to build sound foundations. 

Support of European Comhunitt. 

■ "Before moving the adoption of the report, 1 must refer to the 
necessity under which we find ourselves for ail Koropeans in the 
country to take an interest in its political development. This 
matter has been emphasised a good deal of late, but the apathy 
displayed still remaiim dense, particularly in towns where but few 
of us are acquainted with the di&cmties of those living in the 
mofussil. It would be an excellent thing if molussil members wouM 
make a point of attoidu^ some of the tewn branch meetings and 
addressing the members thus promoting that understan^mg which 
would do much to maintain uniw hi the Association mid tostreogthen 
European induence throughout the country, 

‘'Let us iace the p(^tion quite dearly and not Tniss opportum* 
ties in the present by vain regrets for the put. Ihe old order m 
not now passing ; it has past, and we are living under conditions 
which emtnace ^^-govemment. the condition may be anomalous 
for it calls for the interpretation oi democratic principles by one 
of the most conse vative peoples on earth, but this very emicliuon 
makes it more than ever desirable that Europeans should take their 
part in public afiairs and assist the country to steer a steady course. 
Eor this purpose the European Association ofieis every iadtity to 
those who cannot take an acuve part themselves but want to help, 
for it maintains an effici^t staE and many willing workers through' 
out the country to wateh events and te mceicise its influence. 
Membership with the Association is not purely a matter of self' 
interest, for it not only agists memb^ but aiso the country. 

"Briefly, the government of the Indian Empire is in tee bands 
of the people. Are British moi and women to help to govern them- 
seiv% or are they cimtent lor tee flmt time in tedr history to be 
governed by their fellow subjects of another race ? 

"burdy there can. be but one answer and wimn that answer is 
given 1 hope to see this Association move forward wite the whole 
sup^rt of the European community belnnd it to assist with bur 
Indian fellow dtiz^is in makii^s India a peiM:eful ami pn^perous 
part of the British Empire." 

^dr, Carey's Speech. 

Mr. W, L. Carey, M. L. C. said:—Mr, President and gentlemen, 
in r^ug to second tee adoption of the r^xirt and accounts for 1922, 
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I Cannot belp tasting back to the period in 1921 when some few of 
as foand onrsrives apparently left with the Association on our bands. 
It •vras a period of depression in the affairs of the Associatioii and 
it was even discussed more or less ^riously, whether a time had 
not come when it would be well to end the il^sociation, or at least 
to damp it down to a condition where it should not have any great 
u;tivities bat capable of watching events and l^ing rons^ into 
being and working again as events warranted. 

Apart from fhe difficulty of maintaining tbe Association a state 
of suspended animation and of reviving it at will to be really useful 
if ocG^ion arose, and the delay in getting going whieffi such action 
must necessarily entail, at a time which might require prompt 
action, it was decided 1 think rightly that this would not meet the 
need of the community, Ac tbe risk of gomg again over old ground 
1 most repeat that we consulted the branch^ who supported this 
decismn almost nnanimously. We also consulted many of the 
friends, offichd and unofficial of the Association and rec^ved much 
differing advice. Among other things we were told that probably 
the various Chambers of Commerce throughout the country would 
1 m quite competent to with mest of the subjects which caune 
before tbe Association, and that thereffire the need for it would be 
a diminishing quantity. Tbs majority of advisers however favoured 
going on but on recionstruc^ed lines which would enable us to get 
into closer touch with the (pinion of branches, and feriings in 
parts of India. This otincided with toe advice given by an old 
friend of the Europ^n Association, a leauling member of the Govt, 
of India who advised when the suggestion of closing down was 
discussed that we should " mend it and not end it.” Some oi us 
tberetore, with your preset Pre^^t, to whom the A^ociation 
owes the greatest debt of gratitude, taking this lead, drew up a new 
statement of aims and objects as pub^ed in the to 

branches smd draefted the new c:oQstitution for the Council. 

Burr OF CnmcisM. 


Perhaps of late years the Association has been too often the 
butt of a obtain amount ci criticism and splenetic humour, doubt¬ 
less caused by the resident in India of many of its critics through 
the hot weather and rains for a numbw of years, but speaking 
senousiy 1 believe that Europeans in this country have now 
ready to their bands an ffistrument in the reconsteucted As»>cia- 
twm which it entirely depends upon them to make the fullest use 
of. AU parts of the country through their branches have now toe 
opportoxty of appointing their own represeatatives on the central 
^uncil, anci ri toey are not satisffed with the men who represent 
or with the action and eapressioa of opinion on behalf 
cjf toeir repr^entatives, the feult is toeirs. 1 am sure the President 
wd any otl^ membem of the Council will bear me out in sayine 
that we are all of us only too desirous of seeing a strong repr«en- 
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tative Council working in the closest toudi with all branch^, and 
with every section ol the annmunity. We a^ told that countries 
^nerally get sooner or later the Governm«it 'ihey deserve, and this 
appli^ in its own way to my remarks regMding the managing body 
ol the Association. 1 £ £uroj»aas throughout the country will 
realise what the A^odation m%ht mean to them and sea that they 
get the representative that they want on the Council, and keep 
them iully advked oi their opinions and desires they will soon find 
a nse for the A^ciation, and will strengthen its hands in support 
of their inter^ts. Incidentally we are gl^ to welcome a leading 
member of the Anglo-Indian community as a member of the <k>uncil 
tiiis year as a liason ti> keep ns in touch with their opinion. 

It has been stated as a critunsm that practically only members 
connected with Clive Street and its ramifications are ever elected 
to the CotmcU. This criticism s^ms to on a pu with the 
traditional translation, of whidi I was r^»ntiy r^ninded in mrother 
connection, of a University motto given to an enquiring under¬ 
graduate by the College Porter who told him that meaning of 
Kisi Dominos Frostra meant *'no nse coming here unless yon are 
the son of a Lord " and to my mind the critidsms contains just as 
little or perhaps less truth than the translation. 

If however this shonld- te so the remedy lies sorely in the 
hands of those selecting their repres^tatives. That such r^oesen- 
tativBS should be men of weight and experience goes without saying. 
This is necessary to protect our interests, and this, possibly the 
sittings bdng in Calcutta, accounts for Clive Street's oc<^onal 
preponderence. 1 would here remind members also of the possiM- 
lity of their expressing their opinions in the Quarterly Review 
correspondence coinmns. Th^ are op^ to aU and read by all 
membWs, 1 hope. As to whetiier the work we do, and shall have to 
do could be equally well formed hy the Chambers of Commerce I 
think many of our subjects v^uld ^harass those bodies which sure 
sopp(»ed to be non-political, ev^ though this may gradually 
become le^ the case, and consequently I see no reason to think 
otherwise than that toe Assodation has even now a great field for 
its energies, which with a strong A^dation worked on liberal and 
right Imes will nndoutedly increase. 

Common Meeting Ground, 

1 see even now in tlm Association a coiamcm meeting ground 
and platform for all Europeans of every grade and thought on all 
subjects throughout the country, which it seems to me, so other 
Society, or group of Associations, quite ofieis. There is to my 
mind ui this Assodation a great opportunity for the formation of 
thought and ideas in consonance with toe changing conditions 
under which we are to live, and for finding toe means for fulfilling 
toe conditions, from the European side, as set forth in the speech 
, to toe Association Deputation by Lord Lytton, of working in with 
toe Reforms and keeping our place in ami^ and joint working with 
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our Indian fellow subjects, at the same time presemag the r^hts, 
and tiie place in the country of its Euro^o r^drats. . , 

The u^fulness of the Association in this respect ^ wen ati^y, 
as one instance, proved in the case of the Racial Distinction dscos- 
sloQi to txxy shste in which your Preskisiit hns znado such kma 

***”lnddentaliy I would say that withont thfa cl<»e oo-operati<m 
and splendid wcnk and'withont &e strong support of the Connol, 
' the results might well have beai difiMent. . « -i. 

I' have much pl^ure in secoaiingihe adoption of the report 
and ^coimts. only making the oosunent with r^ard to the lattw 
that I hope increased «id in«easing Memb^hip throughout the 
timing ywr win give the accounts a fresh complexion. 


Resolutions. 

I Hie fonowiog RetoluHont were psued i— 

Capt^a 0, 0. Armitage propoKd : '*(a) that this aiaooiatlo& appoint a eab> 
G>mreitt«e to eoaiidef the existing state of affairs m to the adm ini Ptration of 
jnstice m the Prtsideaey Conrts; (b) that the aaki snb'Oommittee shall eonaist 
of fire members, the majority of whom shall be nomiaatsd at this mating; 
{«) that the said anh-wiaimittRe shall report in doe cnnrse the action they 
deem neoessaij to bring about an improvement of the present system and what 
notion they oonsider sbonld be taken by tbs Association.” 

The ^Kdntion was Kconded. * 

Urs. D’A. Wills said that asanon-i^etil visitor for women In ptil idm 
managed to get ont of jail the wife of a oobbler who bad been there for 8 montbs 
witbnat trial. In anotter ease she got out of jail an Anglo-Indian woman 
who had been there for a month and a day. That woman was taken op before 
a Uagistrate and discbargsd with a warning. 

Tte President trneted that the more? would be satnded If tbe Conno 1 
aooepted die resolution and appointed a sab-eommittee bat deferred taking 
notion till tlw la^r qnmlon of the Racial Distinctions Committee was rettled. 
Captain Armitage i^eed. 

Mr. J. A. Jones moved as an amendnmnt to the second part of the 
rvsointlon : the Connoil be inetrnoted to appoint a snb-eommittee and 

that the Conncil be given power to eo-opt any iremben ot the Association.* 

Mr, J. Campbell Forrestez seconded the amendnmnt which wa s imccpted 
by Diptaln Armitage. 

The amended rssolation was ci^ied naaniaimiily. 

Mr, O. B. Charts moved. "That a (aaminent representetive of the 
Assoeiation shottld go np perfodioally from (^Icntta to the district to address 
Ecropeans on the pioceedinp and poltey of ^ Association with a view to 
enlisting and maintaining a mocb greater interest in the Assooiatioa.'* 

Ur. D. M. Medley In secoi^ing the resolntion remarked that the Boropean 
AnoQ'ation ought to do a lot mote mwioimry wmk than it did. 

The President said that it was the hope of the Conncii to get Oolonet 
Orowfnid thoroughly on the rood in tte new year to ftir np the branches. 

The rreolntion was carried nnaaimonsly. 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MATING OF THE 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 

CALCUTTA—8TH JANUASY ms 

The {oarth aonari conference of the Associated Chambers of Commer(» 
of India and Ceylon was opened by His EKeltency the Viceroy on 8tb Jao. 
1923 at Cakotla. Delegates from the diSerent European Chambers Com¬ 
merce in India were present, and there was a lively attendance as the Vice¬ 
roy was expected to make important pronouncements on the trade interests 
o{ Europeans in India. 

S» CampLell Rhotles of Uie Bengal Clminber who presi¬ 
ded, in requesting the Viceroy to open the proceedings, said :— 

"Oa behalf o! the meoibers of the Bengal Oiamber of Commerce 
it is my pleasant duty to welcome both His Excellency the Viceroy 
and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal on their first visit to 
Clive Street, and it is again the privilege of the Bengal Chaml^r to 
greet the delegates from all |»rts of India who have assembled 
here to-day. In asking Your ^cellency to open the fonrth annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, we are following 
the precedent established in igso, when Lord Chelmsford inaugura¬ 
ted our Association. The most exalted of the many visitors who at 
this season of the year love to roam our grass grown streets amidst 
the mins of ttm desolate and ancient capi^ of India, yon have 
done us the honour of dela3rlng your depa^re in order to be present 
here to-day and thns to mark your a^reciation of the fact that our 
i^sociation is as wide as the Empire under your Viceroyalty, In 
actual fact we extend beyond your domain as far as Ceylon, for 
commerce knows no bounds of province, race or creed. When the 
Kefoim Scheme came into being this fact was recognised and Com¬ 
merce remained an Imperial subject. The problems we are met to 
consider are of Imperial impoit^me and oor thanks are due to the 
Government of India for having recognised this fact and for allowing 
one of their senior officers to attend and participate in our discussions, 
“The questions we have to consider during the next two days 
are not matters that concern merely the important commercial and 
industrial interests r^resented round this toble; some of them vitally 
afiect the well-being and prosperity of all in this land of onr birth of 
adoption. 1 need only instance thrw or fonr of these questions. 

“From the safe seclusion of the presidential chair I shall watch 
my late distinguished colleagues on the Fiscal Commission, Sir 

45 (a) 
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Montagu Webb and Sir Edgar Holberton, tom to pi^ by the 
irate del^^tes; on the one hand by lie ortho^x Free Trader, who 
apparently does not desire that our present high dutiM shonld be 
related so sa to be a hdp rathar than a hmdraoce to indnstri^ 
India; on the other, by Protectionists who would plunge India 
headlong into UMontiolled protection and who resent our poin^g 
to the experiences of other coantriK as danger jsiste along a straight 
but narrow economic patb« The three representoti'^ra on the Fi^al 
Commission herb to-day recommended neither the shibboleth of 
free trade nor of prot^rfion; they advocated <^ain specific 
measures and principles as best suited to present Indian conditions, 
detafilng them in a report which uaforhmateTy few of their critics 
have taken the trouble to read. 


"Another matter of almost overwhdming importance is tiie 
future management of our railways, a matter on which there are 
many diverse views but only one aim, a sj'stem of management 
that will lead to the great«t efficiency and purity of the 
administration, working boto for the comfort of the passmigers and 
the welfare of commerce and industry. We welcome the appoint¬ 
ment of a <duei commi^oner of railwavs and congratulate the 
Government on their choice, for Mr. Hindley is beloved and 
admired by all who- know him as intinmtely as we in Calcutta do. 
If I were, however, to venture on the oracular, I should say to 
Govemmmit. ‘Build neither a policy, nor a barricade of office 
files round the personality of any one man.* 

"The mirrency question is alirays with as and I think that 
the policy advocated by the Association in its last two meetings 
has been justified by the result. After the failure of many futile 
attempts to settie the rupee, the rupee is showing a tendency to 
settle itsdf. 


"There is only one Otiier subject on whmh I should like to 
ionch as l^tly as possible. Year by year we call attention to 
the fact that we s^one of all the leading interests in this country 
are not fon^ w»thy, eithra individually or rallectively of direct 
representation ^ in the Legislative Assembly where all commercial 
legislation ordinates and whence the budget emerges a torn and 
tatterrf^ remnant. Government freely ask and welcome oar advice 
and miticism, for we^ alw^s endeavour that our advice shall be 
sound and our criticism constructive- But we are not invited to 
join the other commercial bodies in the Assembly. Our recom¬ 
mendations, criticisms or suggestions must be handed in through 
tne wiAdow* It is true that of us, disguis^ as inocuous 

represenfatives of European constituencies, have invaded that 
bnt we shall continue to ask with the pertinacity of 
^ Oliver Tr^unta we are accorded the privilege of helping to 
fr^e the laws which so deeply affect not only us but the 
millions of our fellow-subjects who look to us for employment 
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“1 have much pleasure in requesting your Excellency to dedare 
our proceedings open." 

H. £. Lord Reading’s speecli 

His ExcellMcy Loid Reading, ihe Vkeroyt Ihen addressed the meeting 
and said ui the <»ni5e ot his speech * 

‘’At all times, as you so weU pointed out, the problems that come 
before your association for consideration must include some of the 
most mommitous to the prosperity of ind'a. 1 and my Government 
are fully conscious of the weight that should be atiributai to the 
views of those engaged in business in relation to all mattera afiecting 
commerce industry, and you may r^t assured that we ^lali 
always give careful consideiatioas to representations which this 
important association may- make, composed, as it is, of represen¬ 
tatives from all parts of India and expreraing the opinions not 
merely of one chamber but of the Associate Chmnbers. 

Fiscal Comuission’s Recommendations 

‘ Yon, Sk Campbell, have referred humonrously and evidently 
with enjoyment to the fate in store for your two former colleagues 
on the Fiscal Commission. 1 shall watch with the greatest interest 
ihe report of your discussions. The rerorommidation now made 
that duties shoMd be imposed not merely for revenue purpose 
the hitherto accepted fiscal policy of India, but with the object 
of fostfiiing and protecting industries—a new departure for 
India—desKves all the attentum of the mercantile communi^ as 
well as the public. The president and the members of the Com¬ 
mission were entrusted with a highly responsible and difficult 
task. A study of tiieir report shows tb^t they have devoted 
considerable tboi^ht and study to the investigation of the complex 
problems presented to them. Whether individually you agiee with 
their coociutions or not, we must all be giatefal to them lor their 
devotion to the public interest. The position is ctnnplicated by the 
financial conditions of the country which must always in this respect 
be kept in mind. Heavier duties have been impost in recent years 
for the purpose of approximating revenue to expenditure. 'V^at- 
ever may happen, whatever dectiion may be reached r^arding 
the recommendations of the Commission, the Government on \'.'hom 
the ultimate resptmsibility will always must take into account 
the revenue nee^ of the country. In truth this is merely stating 
what must be self-evident to all who give thought to the subject 
and is embraced in the general fundamental prmdple that regard 
must be had by the r^ixmsible auithorities to the general welfare of 
the community and mast not unduly favour one section of it. It 
should not protect one industry to the disadvantage of the rest of the 
C(»nmonity. That 1 gather has been folly r^gnked the Commis¬ 
sion. We must be careful that the general desire for the Industiial 
development of India commensurate with large popuktion and 
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Datura^ resources does not lead to action that may eventoaliy retard' 
instead of advancing, the prosperity of the country. There can be 
no diversity of view in this respect. We are aJ I aiming at the same 
goal, the devetopment of the industrial prosp«ity of India, but we 
may not all agree upon the mwsures to be adopted for the purpose. 
Whatever may be the individual views it v ill not be disputed that 
if new sources of w^th can be created it wiH encourage the develop¬ 
ment of national life and national character, but this only if the 
development is based upon the general welfaw of the aammunity. 
That most always 1 » the supreme t^t. 


Phopaganda for PRoracnojr. 

•I refrain from furflier discussion upon this most interesting 
subject which should be approached with the desire to Judge its 
efiects upon India and the prosperity of its people. It should not be 
decided by pre-«»ncdived views regc^lng the relative advantages of 
free trade and protection, but by consideration of the relative advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages to Indm of a change in her fiscal policy. 
The eventual responsibility for the fiscal policy of this country 
and of the various steps that may have to be taken must rest npon 
the executive authorities. It is with the Government of India &at 
the final tespouribinty of determining these questions in India must 
eventually remain. There are, of course, questions which will have 
to be considered in riie l^islature and, obviously, some mattem 
will have to be discussed with the Home Government. Wheriier a 
tariff board is appointed or not, whether other means may be adop¬ 
ted of investirating and arriving at condusions, the burden must 
nltimately rest npon those at the iie^ of Government here. 1 mean 
that the Government cannot ddegabs its iunctioas to boards. 1 do 
not suggest there is any real diveigence between the views I have 
expr^ed ^d the report of the Commission. Indeed, 1 think that 
the conclusions are much the same and that when consMering the 
application of the recommendations in their bearing upon the 
revenues of the country—very important at this particular moment— 
there should be, then, an examination and it necessarily must take 
place by the Government for the purptse of testing the effect of the 
reccmmendations up3n production of revenue, 1 do not wish to 
further ip,to thi^ subject &t this moment, oxcept to say tiiat 1 
cannot but think, as at present advised, that the advantage would 
always be m favour of one enquiry instead of the addition of another 
enquiry foUowiag the first. What seems to me essential is that 
w en tneM matters am considered an inv^tigation should be made 
in to an mdustry for the purpose of winsidering whether it wonid be 


take the Government should itself 

in order to consider the effect npon 
whether die financ^ condition of tba country would be 
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serioiisly prejudiced, it might be by the proposed recommendatioos. 
Of course, all these are'matters for further discassioa, and i am cer¬ 
tainly not expressing any final opinion. What impresses me ioolring 
merely at the r&xtmmendatioas of theCommissipn is that the imposi¬ 
tion of tariSs for the protection of particular industries carries with 
it certain attendant consequences sometimes productive of good and 
sometimes productive of evO. I can rvell imagine, for example 
from the experience of other countries, that there might be a great 
propaganda for the purpose of aiding a particular industry. Again 
J can well imagine that if a bixurd was appointed and tl^t board 
came to its ainclusious and made its recommendations of a taiifi 
in regard to a particular industry, then the Government would 
have to make up its mind whether it couid adopt those recommend¬ 
ations. I can quite well conceive that opportuoity would th^ 
be taken for the purpose of developing propaganda in the interests 
of the industry to be protected and a desire also to force the hands 
of Government. What 1 wish to bring to yonr minds, as you are 
considering this subject among others, is that it umuld be desirabte 
that tirere should be no such interval and that whatever the tribu¬ 
nal may Is when the recommendation is made there should be the 
shortest pc^ible interv^ between the recommendation of the tribu¬ 
nal and the decision of the Government. 

Lord Imchcape's Ccmmitiee. 

* These are matters which I dar^ay will have occurred to you 
and upon which you may have come to conclusions. My mind is 
quite open and I wi^ anytMng 1 have said to be taken only as a 
view formed at present. But in connKtion with the Fisci ^m- 
mission financial considerations must necessarily arise. India hais 
during the past five years had to meet deficits. Whilst I hold 
necessarily strong views as to the need for the baJanciog of onr 
revenue and expenditure and all possible steps are being taken in 
that direction, we should not unduly exaggerate the seriousness of 
the situation which has existed during the last few years. We must 
remember the effects of the war and also it is not unuseiul ti) 
compare our own position with that of other countries. This is 
not the moment at whibli I should take time by pointing out the 
advantages enjoyed by India, but I would draw your attrition to 
this that whereas obviously we must do our utmost to restore 
equilibrium in finance, equally must we not tip the scale by unduly 
dwelling ufxoi the financim condici<m and exaggerating, as some¬ 
times b done, the fears for the future. Of course, if a country con¬ 
tinues for a number of years in defidt there can be no doubt of 
the end. it is a very critical period in intemationai trade and it 
does not require words to emphasise the situation. At present in 
India, obviously, trade is hampered, paralysed and crippled by con¬ 
ditions abroad which have ensued consequent ufKm the war with 
the result that many markets are closed whRh formerly we were in 
the habit of supplying. We must try to reduce expenditure. Lord 
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inchcape, whose public spirit is so well illustrat^ by ^ duti<» he 
is now performing as chairn^n of the Ketraachment Committee, 
is assistetl by those specially selected to fill reapoMible posi 

tions* 1 am not surprised that their labours will last perhaps longer 
than some had originally anticipated, but the C^vemment of Inaia 
ever since tl» last budget have been doing their utmost to econo¬ 
mise in the general administratmn and 1 need not say that we are 
glad to be able to give all possible assistance to Lord Jnchcape’s 
committee and that we ^haii loot forward to his recommmidatmns. 


‘ I cannot to-day dwell—neither is it n^dfuJ, upon the va^ 
impoxance of cnnency and exciiange questions to India. You, Sir 
Campbell, have called attention to the rupee and what it has done 
for itself, it very often happais that if th«e matters are left to 
the operation of the ordinary conditions of commerce they arrive 
at their own solution and often find a more stable basis than when 
OtttsMe influences are brought to bear uprni them. 


Question of Staie Management of Railways 

'May I just say one brief word regarding railways. The question 
of the managemcut of railways must come lor decision within a very 
brief peii<Ki. Much has been written about it. There has been a most 
careiui enquiry as you are well aware and the result has been an 
equal division of opinion on the Commission. Conclusions must be 
reached alter studying the arguments of both sides. In this contro¬ 
versy may i just make one oteervation i The railway management 
question in India should approached from a difi^cent standpoint 
to that prevailing for example in England and some other countries, 
for in India you are not laced with the problem of determining 
wnether or not a now principle shall be introduced, that ot State 
ownership and State mananement of railways. That is already 
in existence in India where a large portion of the railway system 
IS boih owned and managed by the btate, so that the principle is 
all eady established; althongu that does not make the present 
question ^sy of solution. 'Ine problem now is whether that system 
of State management should be ^l^ded in regard to the railways 
-which are ownea or largely owned 1^ the Government or whether 
the management shouid remam with the companies, I shall watch 
■with the greatest interest th ^ rejwrts ot our discussions. There 
1 must leave the subject to-day ami not express my own opinion 
until late. 


iNbiAN Trade Outlook 

'Sfoy I new pass to a very brief review of the general economic 
condition of India ? At this moment ii has of courae an important 
bearing upon your deliberations and upon the future of India it is 
more inpeful. Lto^ are good unlixe »ast year. The balance of 
trade is now in India s iavour. The export trade is better and ofiers 
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Tea has bad a rema^'kable re^ivab The oatlook lor the 
jute mills is mor» promMng. While are sat^&icfxny l^tur^ 
we must r«nember that in the world graierally owing to economic 
mjsettlement trade remains dall and cautions and the fur&er is 
uncertain. Industries in India are not feeling anv real stimalus to 
activity. There has been a recent fall in prices which the Indian 
cotton mills can get for their goods. Other features of importance 
are a slow but si^dy decline in the price of tbe food-grains and in 
the cc«t of living. The fall m the latter during the last year ia 
Bombay is estimated to amount to 17 «nt. No <me has a 
greater desire than T have to see industrial development in India 
and I hope that 1 may persuade others to share in my confidence 
that it is possible: T would welcome and assist every measure 
calculated to give, it real encouragement. But it must be develop¬ 
ment of the righ<- kind and in this t know that you will be in 
comolete accord with me. The last te** years have shown a very 
marked exoanslon in the diversity of the Irinds of industry attemp¬ 
ts in India The total volume of the results of this exj^usion may 
not be very great but many new types of industries have been 
started. This is to the good. There is also the growth of a wides¬ 
pread belief in the efficacy of industrial development to raise 
economic standards in India and to some extent to help her financial 
position. There is a desire to hasten this development. I welcome 
and commend such asfnratiDus. At the same time you know as I 
know that this panacea is not so simple of attainment as nmy at 
first appear. Industries bring tbar ows problems. Patience 
and continued effort and tbe lessons of experience can alone 
bring them to success. If there is to be expansion there must 
also be increased attention to the conditions under which labour 
lives and has to work. The favourable reception which the 
jurinciples underlying the Workmen's Compensation Act have met, 
^ows reC(^itioa of the need for legislation to keep pace with 
changing conditions. Many of you, ^ntleraen are associated with 
industries. You will bear me oat when I sav that if we are to^ have 
a period of industrial expansion, an especially heavy responsibility 
will lie during that time on the directors of companies. It will not 
be any easy period, AH industries are subject both to periods of 
unusual prosperity and also normally must expect periods of unex¬ 
pected depresrion. Directors concerned in the expansion of industry 
are fac^ with this factor of fluctuations. It is one to which they 
must accustom their shareholders if they are to retain their confi¬ 
dence, for succ^sfol industry does not depend on the mze of 
dividends distributed over a short period but on tiie first establish¬ 
ment of a coucern on a basis which is able to resist the buffets of 
temporary periods of depression, and in this establishment th® 
directors and shareholders' interests are and should be the same. 
These may be fundamental truths and are well-known to the 
memb^ here assembled, but nevertheless they are of supreme 
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importan(» in the expansion and devetopment of industries. Itia 
well that they should be emphasised. 

Adminktration of Justice is India.. 

There is one subject to which I would very briefly draw 
your attention and would invite, if you find it possible, aime 
expression of opinion from your A^ciation. ^ It is an el^aitary 
tnitii that justice long delayed is often justice d^ied, ^d 
I have been tmpre^ed by the long dela3rs not only ni arriving 
at a decision of tie court but also, and sometimes^ mo» 
seriously, in the enforcement of its decrees, I am considering 
with the assistance of those best able to advise^ me the steiw 
riiat should be taken for the purpose of expediting and facili* 
taring the recovery of debts and the enforcement of rights in our 
coutte of law. 1 trust riiat it will not be thought that I mn refl^ 
ting in any way upon the administmtion of justice in India. 
Nothing b farther from my Noughts, I am ojnsidering the system 
and its eflect not only upon title comm^cial community but upon 
the public generally. It may not be and is, I understand, not a 
matto of com^aint in Calcutta but I am speaJking of all India and 
to delegates from all parts of India, and I should therefore speelally 
value your opinions. I have been particularly impressed with the 
difh^lries experienced in the country in enforcing the judgments 
obtfined from the ajurts, difficulties which are surprising and 
inde^, I think, I should be justified in using stronger language, 
I understand the special difficultly that occur in tiib country 
by reason of complications arising from laws and customs of parti¬ 
cular communities and I make every allowance for them, nevertheless, 
I cannot but think that justice Remands imperatively that a remedy 
should be found for condition of things which aojording ti) the 
reports l^ore me produces gryt hardship and sometimes serious 
injustice. 

Rbpresentatiok or European Commerce in I^gislature. 

I pass now to the desite of your Association for more extensive 
repryentation of 3rour interests in the Indian Legblature It b 
very natural that you Imve a claim to take your part in the 
important matters under dbcussion in the Legislative Assembly 
and that your views and experience 'vrould be of service to the 
countiy deserve ventilation and would carry weight. I note that 
you have addr^ed my Government and that the matter is still 
undM that consideration. The original scheme of representation 
and francbbe was framed as you are aware after a careful enquiry 
and represented a delicate adjustment of numerous claims. It took 
effect before I came to India and the resulting position, as I under¬ 
stand it, is as follows —^European commerce as such has a definite 
i^resentation in the Countil of State where the Bengal, Bombay and 
Burma Chambers of Commerce each have one seat; purely Indian 
cmnmerce, on the other hand, is not specially represented in that 
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Chamber but has representation in the Legislative Assembly. The 
scheme oi representation, in the latter Chamber was framed mainly 
on territorial lines and is the resnlt of an attempt to balance the 
daima of one provin<% against another. So while the Enropean 
community in >^rioiis provinces has repr^entation, for example, the 
B^gal European community has three seats, the Bombay European 
community two seats, and the United Province, Madras and Burma 
European one seat each, respectively, there are no general seats 
representing specific interrats outside the provinces. To this extent 
the acceptance of your proposal would appear to create an 
innovation and be a deviation from the principle underlying the 
original scheme. It would also mean, as you are at present 
constituted, though I believe there is nothing in your arti¬ 
cles of A^xuation to preclude the election of puidy Indian 
Chambers to your Asscreiatioa, a probable inci^ise in the European 
vote, Yonr proposal is accordingly not without its difficultly In 
spite of these difficulties your aspirations will receive the most 
careful consideration not only on their intrinsic and individual merits 
but because of the larger principle involved; for is this not a sign 
that you have realised the great importance of politics ? To those 
interesti*d, as you are, in commerce, to my mind the world cannot, 
stand aside and leave entirely to others the r^ponsibilities of 
political suiministration and this is especially the case in India. 
The days have passed when you could afiord to be inactive. Your 
inter^ts in this country we too important. Must not the tenden<^ 
increaringly be tor the policy of Government to act and ryct cm 
such interests ? However dyrous Government may be not to 
interfere directiy with trade smd commerce, the inevitable result of 
its action must be to aSect all great interests, often perhaps only 
indirectly but always in important ways. I need only mention 
finance and tariff policy as obvious intances affecting you. 

Unfortunate Gaya Resolution, 

Government has heavy r^ponsibilities towards trade; it has a 
right to ask you to share th^. to call on you to help with advii^ 
and to lend expert knowledge: and 3rou have a right to aspire to join 
in the task of moulding policy. And my Govemmemt, I feel con¬ 
fident, may rely on your sustained interest and sympathy in 
Ihe problems before us mid that we may count on your assis¬ 
tance and support. 1 need hardly remind you that confidence 
in the administration and faith in the political future of a 
country are essential to all commercial well-being. Without such 
trust trade cannot flourish nor can the country progress. The 
interests of Indians in pardcnlar demand that there should con¬ 
fidence in the internal rituarion, that within and without India 
there shooM be an atmosphere of trust that all is well with India, 
that India is stable, toat India is marching steadily, step by step, 
constitntionally and peacefully, to 3 more complete expression of 
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herself, to more assured prosperity, to a higher civilisafion, to h^ 
altimate goal of self-govemm^t and to a greater place in toe 
Empire and the world. At such a time timse who have IiKiia'g 
interrats at heart, those who love her, cannot but deeply deplore the 
uafortnnate resilutioiis reootdwi at Ga3ra, ! shall not dwell on 
them, for, I do not believe that in these resolutions 1 heat even a 
faint echo of the real voice of India or of toose who served her 
truly. I will not attach too great importance to these threats. 
A vigilant wateh will however be kept on these preparatioos and I 
can give you toe assurance that my Government will use aU its 
resooTces to combat and quell toese forces of disorder, should they 
become manifest. I know that if there shall be need. I can look 
with confidence to the support of all responsible opinion in thk 
task and as 1 see toe members of toese various Chambers of 
Commerce assembled, the reflection occurs, which came to me 
recently on another occasion. I cannot exactly analyse the reason, 
neither is it material, but I find it difficult to addre^ a numl»r of 
those who are so concerned in toe future of India, who have so 
much res^msibility in toeir individual hands for the development ot 
the prosperity of India without asking them to trevel with me'for 
one moment to higher fiights of imagiBation, to look into the future, 
to^ strive to picture India as she will be. I see her not as an India 
with r^resentations of different communities, not an India where 
the Hindu community shall be striving for its own interests only, 
or toe Mahomedan community attempting to obtain some specif 
interest for itself, or the Europeans considenng the interests for toe 
moment of tow own commanity, bnt an India of all communities, 
of all classes, in which the Hindu, the Muslim, the European and 
every othm' class, rac% and creed shall joi& and endwvour to make 
India a great India and to give her a higher place in the future 
history of toe world, when every man wi 1 he dmng bis ntmest for 
the country in which he has been bom or his interests are involved, 
so that all may concentrate their attention upon the one ultimate 
goal. But however divergent our idividual interests may be, toe 
imtional mterests must be toe same, toe inter^ts of all communi- 
ties regarding the future of the country should be identical and 
* ^ 5 ®^' become iden^al. It is looking ahead in India to toe 
obliteration of these distinctions which necessarily rule at the 
preMnt m^ent I then she shall have walked furth^ aloi^ toe road 
to her ultimate destiny, and I trust we shall have harmonius co* 
operation whitomitet inevitably lift India high in her material 
™ position in the councils of toe Empire and 
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Proceedings 

1ST DAYSTE JANUARY *iS 

Mr. R. E. Grant Govan, as •Bie Deputy Resident of the Oin- 
ter«ice omv^d te> H. E. the Vu^oy iheir iluiaks for the ^ctrem^y 
interesting address he had given Ihem and for his presence there. 

The Conference then discussed the currency question and after 
the resolution relating to this had been moved m a lengthy speech 
by Mr. Rushforth, H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Goveruorieft. 

The CpRREMcy Question 

Mr. E. V. Ru^forth moved the following r^olution 

With referenaa to the proposals leoentlj pat forward to restore the ratio 
of Bs. 16 to the soTerelgB, this A^olatioa ie of the opinion that no alteration 
of ttie nominal ratio ^oald he ooneidernl antil world eonditione becomea more 
Btahle Ksd until tl» internal fioancea of the oonsuy hare been pot on a mind 
batis. 

Thereafter the qatotfon of rer^tisf to a ratio of Bs, 15 to the sovereign or 
any other ratio shoald be examined bj Government in oonsnitation with the 
varmns Cbambars of Commerce in India before forming the anbject of enquiry 
by a special commission, as soch commissions have an anrattling effect on trade 
and are liable to dertioy confidence. 

In moving the resoletion Mr. E V. RoshfcMh wM 

• The reaolntions os exchange and oarrency in 1921 ai^ 1922 we» proposed 
hy the Saraohi Chamber of Commerce, and it was with some misgivings that I 
accepted the invitation of the Bengal Chamber this year to take the lead and to 
pot forward the resolntion now before the meeting The resointion before the 
meeting today perhafM be deseril^ ae a negative n^nie^, kadiag nowbete 
and making no practice en^estions for the improvement of what are andoifoted* 
ly nasatisfaetory ex^iange condi^ne, bat it mggeats a poUey ctf u^Gz faibb 
S o far as the qoestion of an exobange ratio between tiie rapee and the poand 
sterling is concerned, , 

There is no doubt that the desiderainm in exchange from a trade point of 
view is stability, and is a natnral tendency, therefore, for the baainess comma- 
xtty to welcome any pKqmsals which would eliminate for the tntora the 
dtttnibing variations in exchange which have been experienced In xe^nt jrara. 
It la not ^uprising in then eiicamBtimceB that in view of ^ eom^mratively 
sm^ Quctnatione in lopee-sterling exchange dnrii^ the past year there eboold 
h* a revival of the proposals to have exchange fixed on its pre-war basis of 1/4. 

It is stated that excbaage ot its own accord worked its way towards the old point 
of eqniUbriam, and that everything points to the fact that this is the ratio 
ntoit init^ to the conditions of Indian trade. This idea is based on the common 
'oiemiacef^n Uiat the ennency of a eonatry has some mysterions Inherant 
'vxlne, which may be temporarily disturbed by external oaases snch aa a world 
bat which will reassert itself as soon as eonditiona become nonaal a^n. 
The idea has bssen lesponeible for wild specalatioas in toeiga mirrencies, and 
it is only graiaaliy bsing imoressed apon people that the valne of a cnrimicy 
like that of any other commodity is affect^ by its scarcity, or plentifalnese. 
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It msrt ilio be lemembeied that the wrioM OotoiaieeloBa wWch haw met 
to coaaidoi the exchange problem have inwriabty had muoh diflScnlfcy in coming 
to a ^rision at to mott eoltabte ratio for the nipee and eteilfng. 

There need to be an impression in lome qnactes that Oalontta partlcnlarly 
faTonred a high of eiobange orring the large importing intetceta on this 
aide, and that the eapport given to Qavernnmnt at the time tlm bill for changing 
toe etatntoiy ratio Uom fifteen to ten rapees per sovereign wae nndei conridera' 
tlon was dae to blaesed intei^te. It may well be doubted in the light of 
enbee<|iKnt ewnte it the toange wae irf any practical use, bat tlm question now 
is whether the time has come for a farther change in the ratio. Our donbts on 
this point an not based on any Ihtg^ng hopes that we may on<n again see 
exchange soaring to two shillings or higher, pleasant thoogh that pro&pect 
mi^t te to some of as as indivMaals. 

From the point of view of Iidia as a whole it is fairly that once 
price* have adjusted themselves to a certain level of exchange, it is immaterial 
what that level is. The prot^a of adjnstment however ie a paiafnl process 
and to bring into operatioB fon»s tending to fix exchange at 1 /4 before we are 
qcite certain that this te the point toward which all other nitoe inSaene^ are 
gravitating wopld merely be in my opinion SO unwito pToceetiingr, 


Exchange and Metallic Values 

Prior to the war tlm oniteneks cl all tlm important trmiuig ndiont w^ 
based on gold or silver, and tim problem ^ the exchange centred round the 
etabiilisatlon of the relative values of tbeee two metals. The theory of bime* 
talism, which was the subject of fierce controversy for many years, has died a 
natorat death, or at any rate is in sst^ a ^Mp sleep that it cmld with difiSculty 
be reawaken^. From 1898 onwards India has belonged nominally and for 
Mme time actaally to the gold standard nations. aiMi bet ezcbai^ problem 
hitherto has been to maintain the exchange value of the rupee at the ofiScial 
tewl irrespeotive of the sterling price of sUver. Until the ontbreak of war the 
difficnltywM to keep exchange np to 1/4 when the silret contents of the rupee 
were worth raly Be, 1 or thewabonts. In the latter years ot the war the pro- 
Wem WM to fcwp excfaai^ down to Be. 1-4 when the value of the silver contento 
exceed^ tlat figure. In short, exchange deluded on the relative vatnes of silver 
aim and control of exchange was merely a matter Of Mcumnlating 

“‘**®*' GoTernmmt cemld by the issue on* 

and too witUraw^ of tlmether tnaintoin tlm denr^ ratio. 

however is not one ol metals, Imt ot Paper. Most of the 
^ F’th which India trades are inconvertible paper cnr- 

and India herseW being no exception. It Istrue 
standard and India a gold ex- 
toote^tondif»X\^r to disguise the faet that for tl» time being 

Srt Beserves of the Bank of England 

fnrttor J Government of India. I think I may go 

tte OTrtE^ tte exchange values of the pound storling and the rnpee at 

»hL toe ‘°^pen<Jeat of any accnmnJated reserves althongh I admit 

ll tSt on the Exchanges. 

Sati^vaSS ^ problem of changing 

common denomiiB^^^^tv^^ whidi mre not direeUy convertible into any 
° denominator In the ihaps of one of the precious metals. This is what 

makia exchange such adfficultsub^to-^y. & long as the pound storting 
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was conveTtible into a sovereign and fifteen nipces into a sovereign in India, 
exchange was mcieljr a matter of the cost of transporting gold from England to 
India or vice versa. To-day however all we know is that a of jnte is worth 
R> many rnpeea in India ami so many ponn<te in li^on, and that if London 
boys tbat bale it will only be when the rnpecs and ponnds equate in 
the exobange market. Most of the diflEcoUies of traders during tbe 
past few yeaxa have been tiiat U«e value of jsto uid every otl^r commodity 
e^reswd either in rapees or pooada sterling has teen subject to severe fiuctoa- 
tions, and in these circumstances the ratio between tbe'iupea and the pound 
sWling could not be expected to remain constant. It must also be fairiy 
obvious that the latdo between tbe two nnits of current^ is depemlent primaiily 
on the value of ^eh oaft in terms commodities, and tbat any attempt to fix 
the ratio between the units is doomed to failure so long as the valim of tbe nnits 
in terms of commodities is constantly changing. 


Paper Cusrencv and Trade Demand 

Now, remembering that these uiuts are paper, what is it that gives them 
any value f Merely the fact that tbe supply is a monopoly of Oovernments, 
which can issue or withdraw them at will. Their value depends on tbe scarcity 
of the supply, and the supply depends on the willingness of Qovernments to 
c^ate them. Before the war tlm supply of currency depended entirely on trsde 
demai^ If there was a scarcity in any country and the value of that country’s 
tmirency tended to rise, gold or silver was attracted to that country and wim 
convert^ into currency at the mint. Since toe war trade demands have bad 
little or nothing to do with the supply of currency which has been rrgalatcd 
almost entirely by the needs of the various Oovernments. This constitntre 
tbe fni^mental difference between pre-war and post-war exchange problems. 
Almost every civilised Government has miccnabed to tbe temptation to create 
currency to meet its own nerds, and until this method of increasing the currency 
baa definitely ceased, it is nsek» to expect stability of cuitency values. 


Sterling and Gold 

Tim stability (ff the pound is a matter with which we cannot concern 
ourselves practically at present, but two points may be mentioned as showing 
the complex nature of the problem. The first is the obvious determination 
(ff the British Government to rostore tbe pre-war value of the pemnd sterling 
D>ea6ared in gold j in ^er words to recreate a free market for gold in London. 
The rise in the dollar sterling quotntion from 3S6 to 4G5 in tbe past two years 
is sufficient evidence of this determination. The Kcondis tbe apparent dpsire 
Iff toe Gnited States Governumiit to restore the pre-ww value of gold in terms 
of commodities, as indicated in tim policy which brought tbe price level down 
from 272 in May 1920 to 142 at tbe end of 1921, a result of the most drastic 
defiation of i^^it and currency ever expeiieneed. In addition to toe question 
of the poni^ sterling in rel^ion to gold, there is the compticatoi problem of 
the relation between the pound and other Earopeaa currencies. Most of India’s 
foreign customers make their purchases through toe medium of sterling. Until 
toerefore they are able to command a tegular mtpiffy of sterling, tost is, until 
toey are able to stabilise their own enrrenoies their demand for the rupee and 
for Indian products will bs erratic aad uncertain. Tbe fi^t condition to be 
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latisfled therefore before it <i possible to Kconsider the qacstloB of a ratio foi 
tile nipee in »I^Qa to MeiUi^ is stability of world conditions ostdde Jih^ 


Intbrnal Stability 

The saiond condition internal stability and tbe first step towards this 
end is the attainment of bnd^tary eqaiUbTinm, Financial disorders are doe 
wititont quliflcation to bndget defieits. Minor difScdties have arisen tiiroogh 
temporary disturbances in trade; but banhs base riways been able to co^ 
with ^eae throogh tbe ordinary machinery which controls credit. The connec¬ 
tion betwKn comncy and credit ta eery intimate, and it to sometimes asserted 
that tile re^nsiWllty f<n the stability pritns', and tberefoie of csirencj, 
rests nltimately with the banks. This may or may not be tbe case, but credit 
poUoy nndonbtedly defends largely on canency policy. A budget ^ficit meani 
either direct inflation of tbe enitent^ by Ooremment or credit inflation forc^ 
upon tbe banks by Government, either of which is fatal to internal stobUity. 
Mr. MoW^ers dwelt at length in hu Canency Beport for 1921*22 wHti tte 
effect of Government operations on the Imperial Bank, and remarked that the 
maintenance of so high a rate as eight per cent for k> long a pai^ was doe 
to ^eeial factfms in which tiie Government {Kmition pla^d a prominent part. 
Tbe main point to be observed is that Government ibcnld rely on tbs ^nk 
only to bridge temporary gaps between levmiBe uid eximnditiure. Tbe same 
role ibontd apply to ttie tew of Treastdy Bills. To ntiltoe either as a meimi 
of obtaining funds for expenditure they cannot meet from income is nnsoond 
finamse, which most midt In inflation of credit and Instatili^ of tbe mpee. 


CouKciL ^ixs AND Reverse CkiuN^Ls 

other points may be referi^ to in connection with tiie efiect on 
the value of the tupw of Government operations. The fini is the pwvtoion of 
luods for Me Secretary of State, or the transfer of funds from London to India 
Constable Importance to attacl^ to the siting of Conneito or Bevema 
Cmmmle, and here again timie to a superstition that the one process mast send 
exchange down whilst the other does the opposite. Consequently the sale of 
atter is hable to be interpreted as a definite Indwation of policy on the part 
^”*P***®^**'**®8®- 1* seems most desirable that for tiis 
time Ming at any rate, neither Connoils nor Beverse Councils should be sold 
w«P»ltetoeMpiw purpow of tbe transte of fands tor tim convenience 
Secretary of State requires funds which should be 
1*“*'*’ ehonUi be sold, or in other 

anv ^ fomittanw in exactly tto same way as 

loans^ln would. The poli<^ of meeting current revenue out of 

U^uneTth^S^^ CteracQs at tim prewnt time I think we may 

imoo?tiiTJ dftection. It is of the highest 

tJ capital JLLtal. i® ®®eland should be nofi 


lor oaulfolM^^V™. in England ihoBld be uMfl 

affect India's loans for levenne purposes must seriously 

of Btatm utd tiirfr ^ current expenditnre of the Seeretary 

of thst ennriieino abstention from remitting only means an exaggraated stale 
«that condition experienced in 1920 and 1921 when Imiorti^rcbanW 
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witiihelri lemittBQce In the hopes that exchange might at some time be more 
fafonrable. 


Gold Standakd Reserve 

There is o! course the snegestlos that the; should fall back on the Qotd 
Standard Beseire, but most of us will agree that the object of this reserve ia 
to .see ns tbrongh a teroporarj orisls, ant! to start ntilising it at this time 
would, 1 am afraid, be rather like eacanraging the rake’s progress. Needless 
to My, the Temittance of foods by means of Connells and also tbrongh tbe Gold 
Standard Be^rre InvolvM the provision of mpMS in India, and it Is esMntial 
that tbMe mpees tbonld come oat ef revenue and not out of loans or bank 
orbits. We thus come down again to tbe fundamental requisite of internal 
stability, namely a euTplns of revenue over expenditure. As le^rds reverse 
connolls 1 trust we have beard the last of these for a long time to come. Tbe 
proposal that Government shculd begin dissipating tlmir sterling zesonn^s in 
order to maintain exchange at any level is anomalona at a time when the 
feorctary of State sbonld W placed ia foods for his ordinary exrenditnre. 

I think 1 have said enough to show that no change In tbe nominri ratio 
of tbe rapee and the sovereign ran be of tbe slightest advantage to li^ia as 
far as stability la oonceraed, 1 admit the convenience and deslTabiiity of 
stability, but present conditions are nnsnitable for any attempt to attain this 
end, and none can say with any certainty wbat Would be the result of fresh 
interference by Go^nment. 

For the present India mnat feel her way toward stabte eondlUona along 
with tbe otfa^ coontrlM of world, whl^ are still snfiering from tbe np- 
bMval caused by the war. Internal currency reform te the first nmxuity, anil 
this cannot be facilitated by any oorrency immmittee. mie results of the Imid 
Inehcape Committee will, it is hoped, give os a good etut, after which it wilt be 
time enoogh for Government to begin to reconsider the question of an exchange 
ratio. From what I have said regarding the first part of the xesolntion it will 
be clear that 1 do net think the matter can be finally settled in India but it is 
advisable that tbe preliminary examination of the question ehonld be an open 
dtscossioa between Government and the varions Chambere of Commerce. The 
time will certainly come when a laUo will have to be fixed letween the mpee 
and the sovereign, and 1 think tb^ time will be Indicated by a general 
acceptance of the necessity for action. 

Sir Montage Webb seconded the resolution which was supported 
by Mr. Meston emd Mr; Smith and carried unanimously. 

CoBIPENSAITlON TO WORSUEN. 

Mr. W. C, Currie moved the foUoi^g resolution:— 

This Association records its appreciation of tbe action taken by tiie Govern* 
Bent of India in snppoiting a BepraseatatiTC Committee to examine tbe pro* 
posals for legislation In rMpcct of Workmen's Compensation before Introducing 
a Bill and at tlm same time it ^sires to commend to Ooveinment the ertficisme 
snbmitted by members of Ae Association on |mrticnlsr cTsases of the Bill now 
In the hands irf a Jidnt Committee of the Indian Lef^slatnie, esi^ially with 
reference to the foltowlng matters :—(a) tiie advisability of dealing la separate 
Acts with the sabjects of Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation, 
and tbe necessity for passing an Employers' Liability AUt be subject to further 
soBiideration ; (b) ths necessity of Including in the Employers’ Liabili^ pro. 
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visioae, a of liability to the exteat of Uiiea ycais’ eamlsge, (c) tho 

IbcIbsioS of a pro^iion to the effect that dependeBoy on a deceased woT&man 
most be actsally proved before tbe right of any depe^ant to compensation can 
be eetaWlBhed j (d) the modification of the definition of the tom “seaman” to 
foiiow tto ddinitiim contained in the lndi«i Merchants l&ip^ng Act 1 of 1856 | 
(e) the piorision in the biil of Macbiimry adoption of which by tbe employer 
will be a soffiaicnt discharge of the onns impost on him of making an order 
known to the workman; (f) t^ provnion to tiie employer. Instead of imying 
eompentation to an injarcd workman on the scale laid down, of the option of 
paying the workman full wag^ on conditioa that the workman eontinnos to 
stay in tbe piaoe (d employment; (g) the provision of machinery which wonld 
enable parties, at any time and with partlonto reference to the question of 
contracting, to arcertain how, nnd^ the Act, they would be sitnated in respect 
of the question of liability for, or right to, compeiaation. 

After some discussitax the resolution was amende to read 
as foltows:— 

Hus Araociation records its appmiation of the action taken by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India in appointing a representative Committee to examine the pro- 
posatt for legislation in respect of Wo^men’s Compeniation before Introdacing 
a Bill and at the ^ne time it desi^ to commer^ speeiaUy to Government the 
critidsms sabmitted by die varioos ChamberB of Commeicm com prising this 
Association of parttonlar clauses of tbe Bill now in the hands of a Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Legistataie. 

The amende resolution was adopted unanimou^y. 

Sailwat Makagehi^t, 

Sir Rajeadra Nath Mookorjee moved the following resolution:-— 

This Assodstion reaffirms the rotation in this connection passed at the 
annual meeting of tbe Assodation in January 1922; and, in view el the proved 
disadvantage in almost ail connities whem it has been adopted, of the system 
of Btate Bailway Ma n a ga ai e nt, and die growing tendency to revert to a company 
managrai basis, the Association strongly recommends that those railways in 
India which now managed ^ companies should be under company manage¬ 
ment with Boards domiciled in India Uid sbonld not be transferred to the 
direct management of the Stale, 

The resolution after some discussion, was unanimously accepted. 

WiRBtESS COMMCNICATION,. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the following resolution :_ 

That tl» Government of India be urged to secure for India forthwith a 
wireless inateltation of ^equate power or over, capable of expansion, and able 
to tiaumit messages at high speed, so as to place India in direct communitmtion 
with any part of tha_ world ai^ give to this coan^y tbe adv^tage of Incoming 
a vital link in ttm inter-eontiaental system of wireless eommanications now 
being organised. This Association farrier a^es th^ Government sfamiid enga^ 
private enterprise, for tbe conslrnction of the Installation so as to reap the 
advantage id every pat«it and impRivement as soon as pomible: Government 
In respect of such oonoession to have the right to stipulate the maximum rates 
lor transmiraion and Imve ti» optisn of taking over the Installation after a 
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period of jeari bnt befoi% ooseltidisg any agreement Ooverament ibaU eonmlt 
oommereial opinios In India with regard to the provision of tbe same. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 
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DAY—&TH JA^UJhY 1923 
Resolutions 

The A»oa{ite(i Chamben of Commeice of ladia end Ceyion re»iimed 
iheiir Conference at she Royal Exchange next dey at eleven o’clock under 
the president ol Sir Champbeit Rhodes. Prior to the resolutions on the 
agenda being taken up, certain fotmal items were put to the Conference end 
unanimottsly adopted. These refaied to the ennuat report, the audit, etc 
India’s Fiscal Policy. 

The President next said that there were two resolutions relating to 
the fiscal policy of India—one by the Bengal Chamber and llie other 
by the Karachi Chamber. As the Karachi Chamber was for free 
trade and the Bengal Chamber favoured a protective tariff, the 
resolution of the Karachi Chamber would be treated as the original 
resolution and the r^olution of the Bengal Chamber as an amend¬ 
ment to It. 

Sir Montagu Webb then moved the Kara<^i Chamber resolution 
•which tan as follows :— 

"That having t^ard to the very great preponderance of the 
consuming classes in India on whom the cost of protection would 
most heavily fall and also to the satisfactory development of 
industries already taking place in the country, the Association is of 
opmion that, •the best policy for India is one of freedom in trade 
matters so far as revenue needs of the Government will permit.” 

Sir Montagu said surprise might be felt that a member of the 
Fiscal Commisskm should move a resolution which perhaps ran 
somewhat counter to the recommendations of the Commission, but 
the Karachi Chamber consider^ that he had had opportunities of 
studying both sides of the question and would be able to pr^en the 
free trade argument. He did not think it necessary to suggest that 
free trade in theory was incontroverdble. He wss perfectly aware 
that although free trade could be given to India •with the gr.i;atest 
possible results at the lowest cost, it has been recognised in some 
quarters that infant industries need^ encouragement. 1 he report 
of the Fiscal Commission was based on that principle. F^arachi 
however held that the country had made as much progress indus- 
tr.aUy as could reasonably be expected in the circumstances of the 
country. India, had recently been given a place by the League of 
Rations as one of the eight greatest industrial countries in the world 
and he couM conceive of no moment more unsnitable for the in¬ 
troduction of a protoctive policy in India than the present when 
the industrial nations of Europe were so to speak in extklssis and 
competition -was going to be so k^a that even if India introduced 
protective tarid it was doubtful if she •wiU be able to hold her own. 

Mr. W, L. Carey on behalf ol the Bengal Chamber moved the 
foUowing amendment :—”rhis Asstxdatimi which represents impor¬ 
tant iadusUial and comm^cial interests in India, while reali^g 
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tiiat public opmion in this country is largely committed to the belie! 
that a protective tariff policy is necessary to the progressive develop* 
ment and ex{»nsion of Indian Industrie, is strongly of the opinion 
toat any measures which, may be taken on the lines recomm^ded 
in the report of the Indian Fiscal Commission must be guided by 
discrimination as indicated in the mam report so as to lights as far 
as pc^ible the inevitable burden on the p^ple. Further the Associ¬ 
ation de^es to em{^iasi^ that any Tariff Board ^tablished in 
accordance with the proposals of the Commission should be consti¬ 
tuted on a purely non-poiitical l^sis, and should be appointed by 
the Executive Govemmwit from among the men available irrespec* 
tive ai party or poUticsd t^Uets.'* 

Mr. Carey in the (x>nrse of a very long s^»ch said that 
sow that the Fiscal Cmnmission’s Report been pubUshed 

the Association bad to decide a definite line of action bearing 
in mind the intorests of the country as a whole and at the 
same time not forgetting the interests and industries which 
they represented and its effect on the internal trade and. on the cost 
of living of the ryot and the country's workers. India could produce 
in norr^ years enough and to spare of food for its population and 
with improving methods should be able vastly to increase the present 
production. At the ^me time she had to fear mcrease in the costs 
of livh^ as a r^ult of protection and one of the first items in which 
that wou^ Ik felt would, be clothmg. The greatest care must be 
exercised to work out the policy on right lines so as not to interfere 
with the expansion of her export trade. India was andoubtolly in 
the positi<m of great strength lor the development of industry and 
progK^ve and ordered development should one day give her a 
place among the industrial countries of the world equal to her 
resources and worthy of her wealth in raw materials. i:.mphaisi3ing 
the necessity of discrimination, Mr. Carey laid down that the industry 
under consideration must possess natural advantage and the situa* 
tion of its raw materials must be such as to permit of their develop* 
ment. Ihe industry must be unable to support itself in open com¬ 
petition during the stage of growth and should be able eventually 
to do without protection. 

To sum up, he said, the country is pratically committ5«i by its 
public men to a policy of protection. Many of us think that ibis 
is the right course lor India* but we ail fe^ that progress along fbig 
dangerous line must be cautious and with adequate safeguards to 
protect the interests of the poor majority of the population. 

Sir Edgar Holberton on b^ialf of the Burnm Chamber supported 
the amendment, Mr. C. E. Wood representing the Madr^ Chamber 
^ma»ed that the Madras Clmmber ot Commerce adhered 
defimtely to toe p^cy of Ires trade. Mr. T. Gavin Jsaes of the 
Upp« ChambK of Commerce supported the amendment. 

Mr. F. Nelson also supported the ameadmeat on behalf of the 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The amendment was carried by 
7 votes to 3. 

Export Duty on Hides and Skins. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the following resolutktn:—'‘That in 
the opinion of this Assodation the export duty on hides and skins 
should be immediately removed on the ground that: (i) it has 

proved useless lor the purposes for which it was imposed : (2) it is 

economically unsound: (3} it has caused undeserved loss and 

suffering to all concerned, and particularly to those working in a 
an^l way in the trade in the villages throughout India.” 

Mr. A. J. Leech on behalf of the Madras Chamber opposed the 
resolution and asked that it be withdrawn. Mr. T. Gavin Jones 
supported him. 

The resolution was however carried by 6 votes to 3. 

Taxation of Motor Vehici^s. 

Mr. R. E. Grant Govan of the Punjab Chamber moved ^tbe 
following r^olution:—“That in view of the paramount importance 
of developing the country's communications ^s^As^ciation r^ooi' 
mends that the present excessive taxation of motor vehicles by 
leason of customs duty and heavy duty on petrol should be substan¬ 
tially reduced, and that, in the framing of regulations for the control 
of traffic and local taxation oi v^cles. the advisability of iostonng 
trans^rt undertaking be carefully considered.” 

Mr. R. Langford Jones on beh«^ of the Bengal Chamber ob3»v^ 
that no one in this country vrould deny that the duty on motor 
vehicles was exc^sively high whether he be a buyer or a seller. 
At the same time the depression in the motor trade was linked with 
the depression m trade generally. He suggested an amendment that 
at the end of the first part of the resolution after the word ”reda<»d” 
the woids '* as soon as financial circumstmuxs permit ” be added. 

Mr. R. £. Grant Govan was unad>Ie to axxiept the amendment. 

The amendment was lost. The first part of the resolution was 
carried by 7 votes to 2 votes. The second part of the resolution was 
unanimously accepted. 

Mr. R, Langioid James moved the following Ksclution 

” In view of the ^ective provision now made as between the 
United Kingdom and India for relief fnnn double Income Tax. this 
Assodation urges the Gov^nmmt of India to continne n^otiations 
with the Government of the Straits Settlements and wito the ad¬ 
ministration of Indian Statcsf for the intic^uctioa of similar 
redprocal measures of relief.” 

The reflation was carried. 

Indian Stamp Duties. 

Mr. F. Nelson of the Bombay Chamber moved the following 
' resolution:— 

” ihis Assodation urges upon Governmrait the desirability of 
examining the incidence of the exiscmg rate oi stamp duty charge- 
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able on Demand Promissory Notes wiUi a view to determine whether 
by the imposition of an increased rate of duty, a substantial increase 
in revenue could not be derived therefrom, havii^r r^ard to the 
very wide extent to which these instruments are used in all classes 
of trade-in this ^untty/' 

The mover said that his Chamber was actuated by. the desire 
that it should be urged upon the Government of India that what 
they concHved to be a faithful source of increased revenue might be 
very folly explored by the authorities. He said that they were 
fully alive to the fact that whilst an increase in duty on the^ ins¬ 
truments was possible in Bombay this might not the case else¬ 
where. i he proposition fevery far-reaciuag and in a sense was 
complicated, promissory not^ wme deemed to be iastruments in 
icsp^ of whidi uniformity was practically desirable and were 
tiierefore subject to central l^islatioa. The position at present 
was that whilst local Governments received the estimate proceeds 
from the sale of stamps used in respect of such instramenis, they 
had no power to alter the rates of duty presmibed. Demand 
Promissory Notes was the best form of security, collater^ or other¬ 
wise, accepted by mcmey lenders, Indian me. chants, Bankms etc.. 
The greatest danger lay m suggesting any increase to a figure which 
might induce evasion. 

The resolution after some discussion was put to the vot^ four 
voiing for and four against it. The resolution was tost by the 
castmg vote of the Prestoent. 

Sir ilontagu Webb of the I^aHti Chamber moved the following : 

•• That ail Provincial Govwnmeats be asked to co-operate with 
each other to secure uniformity in the rates of duty fer non-judicial 
stamps." 

The relation was carried. 

Imperial Institute. 

Sir Robert Watson Smyth moved the following resolution ; 

•* ibis association regrets that toe Govemmenc of India without 
consultation with commercial opinion in this country and on grounds 
which so far as these are known to the Association do not appear 
to be ad^uate, have deddsl to discontinue the annual graotof 
i£i,4TO to tue impend Institute, in view of the uuportant work 
whiito has been and is being done by the Institute on behalf of 
India the Assoemtion is ot opinion that the annnf ti grant should be 
continued, and tecranmends that the Government of India shouki 
reconsider toe mattor." 

Sit Montagu Webb of Karaclu Chamber and Mr. A. R. Leishman 
of CbittagiHig Chamber supported the resomtion which was carried. 

Port of Chittagong, 

Mr. A, Li. Leishman of toe Cb ttagong Chamber moved the f oUow* 
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ing resolutioa wUch was secosded by Mr. K. C^unpbell of the 
Bengal Chamber and was carti^. 

''That the Goverameot (A India be moved immediately to 
declare their polmy with regard to the fntnm financiag and admin^ 
tratioa of the port of Chittagong: That the Government of Bengal 
be approached with the request that they should make foil enquiry 
into the necessity for improving the iamlities of the salt trade of 
Chittagong to enable them to represent to the Government of India 
the particular necessity for the improvement of Salt GoUab accom¬ 
modation." 

Foreign Consxtls. 

Mr. K. Campbell moved the following resolution which was 
carried : 

"This Association desires to invite the urgent attention of the 
Government of India to the considerable handicap imposed on 
international trade by frequent changes in consular fees and pro¬ 
cedure and especially by the increasing adoption of ‘ad valorem* 
charges for the vise of consular invoices. The Association is 
further of opinion that it would be to the general advantage if m 
place of such ‘ad valorem* chaiyes, a sjretem of import duties in 
the country of d^lination were substituted.'* 

Commercial Aviation. 

A resolution regarding ojmmercial aviation was' mov^ by 
Mr. E, Villiers, M, L- C. (Bengal). It urg^ the Government of 
of India to institute an inquiry to ascertain to what extent would 
India be justified in giving o£6cial support to Commander Burney’s 
or any other responsible scheme for starting aerial service between 
tixe United Kingdom and India, what p(»sibilities existrai of estab¬ 
lishing services Itetween India and Europe and within India and 
Burma and whether and to what extent such service at their first 
inception might be accorded Government assistan<^. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

State Competition with Private Enterprise. 

Mr Nigel Paton (Bengal) moved :—"That the Association views 
with misgiving the action of the Ichapore Rifle Factory in making 
sales to the public and asks Govt, to declare its policy in the matter 
and what sleps are being taken to avoid competition with 
private enterprise." 

Mr. C. E. Wood of the Madras Chamber moved the k>llowing 
amendment. 

Delete the words from "and what steps etc, to private enter¬ 
prise" and substitute the following "and to assure this Association 
that it is contrary to the policy of Government to compete with 
private enterprise. 

The amendment and the original resolution were pat to the 
vote and both of them were carried. 
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IKDIAN X^ISLATIVB ASSBUBLY. 

Mr. W. X>. Car^ moved llie foHowisie' resolniion wbic^ -was 
Beconded by Mr. F. N^son of Bcanbay Chami^ and was (Varied : 

"Tbe Associated Chambers of ^mmerce of India and Ceylon 
emphasse and repeat the resolution which they adopted at their 
last annual mee^g calling attention to the unsatisfactoty result of 
the excludon of Ste Association from direct repi^entation in the 
Indian Leg^lative Assembly, and pressing strongly the daini of tbe 
Assodatjon to such represen^tl^. The A^ociation desires to 
expi^s the disappointment felt by iis member that, whereas other 
important Chambers of Commerce and Associations are r^htly 
given direct representation on the Assembly, such representation is 
still withheld Imth from this Association as a whole and from its 
meml^rs individually, not one (4 th^ being thus represented in tite 
discission in the Asssnbly on matters of commerci^ and iadrmtiia} 
inter^t so important as the budget, taxation, exchange, fiscal 
policy, the railways and workmen’s compensation, 

IlErRENCHHBHT CoMMITY^. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the followiag r^olution ;— 

“That having regard to the vMy grave financial situation that 
has arisen owing to the expenditure of the Government of India, fmr 
the fifth year In succession, very largely acceding the revenue : 

“ And lookhrg to tire experience of the last two years which shows 
clearly that the limite of taxation in most directions have now been 
reached, and that the possibilities of raising further revenue are 
very small; 

“ This Assodation warmly welcomes the appointment of the 
RetrmichmCTt Committee under Lord Inchcape, and is strongly of 
opinion that State expenihtnre must forlhwith be very materially 
reduced so m to permit of the l»lanching of India’s budgets." 

In moving tiie resolution Sir Montagu stion^y the 

budget and the power of certification of the Vic^oy which, he said, 
was extremely regrettable. But Sir Edgar Holbertoa of the Burma 
Chamber proposed an amendment to the effect that the first two 
paragraphs in tbe resolution be dele^. Sir Montagu Webb 
opposed the amendment and maintained that the situation -vras 
very grave and appealed to the Conference to i^ss resolution 
as a whole. 

The amendment having been put to the vote was d«dared 
carried, ax voting for and foiw against it. 

A resolution was next passed banking the Viceroy for promises 
hew out m ha speech, espedaUy in the matter of reafismg debts 
^eddy m the Courts of Law. ® 

AftM a vote of thanks to the chair the s^on then closed. 



ANNlTAli CONFERENCE OP 

The Indian Railway Association 

SJMLA^BTS 0 C 20 BSB, 29$2 

The Anntial Conference of the Agents and ofhet high 
officers of the several Railways in India was opened at Simla 
on October 9th. 1922 by Brigadier-General Magni'ac, the agent 
of the Madras and Southern Maharatfa Railway, in the Com¬ 
mittee Room of the Legislative Assembly. Rcpresentatlvea of 
the variocfs Indian Railway Administration in India, nomber- 
|ng abnnt 30, attended. TTie Hon. Mr. Innes of the Govt, of 
India, Colonel Waghorn and Members of the Railway Board 
were present 


Nsw Chief CoiotisstoKER. 

Mr. Hindley, the late agent of the East Indian B^lway and 
subsequently the Chairman of the Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, has been chosen for the new apointment of Chief Com' 
missiOTier few Railway in pursuance of the Acworth Committee’s 
recommendations and he is to make recommendations for the 
reorganisation of the Railway BcMird, 

The question of reorganisation has been engaging the keenest 
attention of I 3 ie public ever since the Acworth Committee’s report 
was published in October 1921 {See I. A- R. 1922 for this report) 
and even in the September session of the Indian legislature in 1922 
several interpellations were raised by non-ofiSdals, and at last when 
the representatives of railways came up to Simla in October 1922 
a timdy announcement was made giving efiect to this important 
recommendation of the Committee. The future policy of railway 
administration is dependent on the character and constitution of the 
Railway Board for re-organisation of which the Government of 
India await Mr. Hin^ey’s proposals. The histo^ of Indkin railway 
administration is largely the record <d the inefficiency of the Railway 
Board, which from Simla or Delhi exercises a most unwholesome 
control. The Railway Board was form^ in 190’', with the idea 
that there should be a body of practical businesmen entrnst^ wiih 
full authority to manage the railways of India on commercial 
principles and freed from all non-essential restiictums or needlessly 
inelastic rules: The dnties of the Board constitutionaUy are two-fold— 
deliberative and administrative. The first indndes the preparation 

46 (a) 
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of the aflway programme and qnestioaa of railway policy and 
finance; the secondinclndes the construction of new lines, the 
carrying out of new works on open lines, the improvement of 
railway management with regard both to economy and public 
conveniaice, arrangements for through traffic and settling disputes 
between railways. 

Both the Acworth and Ipchcape Committees |iave recorded 
their verdict that the Railway ^atd has failed to justify its creation 
^isteucs, whUe all R^way administrations have long recog* 
nis«l in the Board a heavy drig on tb^ prr^ressive reforms. 
The Indian Retrenchment Committee's Report, concluding its 
review of railway management, states;—We are convinced that, in 
a country like India with her vast ttrritory and differing peoples 
and circumstances, it is an mpo^iBiLiTT to control the detmis of 
all the railways from Delhi or Simla as at present. Decentralisation 
is in oar opinion essentfol if railways in India are to be developed 
on oconmnic lines." Mr. Hindley will be solely responsible of 
advising the Government of India on matters of railway policy and 
the sufferings of traders and passengers could only be alleviated fay 
the adoption of a policy quite different from what is now being 
pursued. India would have preferred an expert from America in 
place of Mr. Hindley, because it is in America that there is the most 
highly efficient system of railways. 

With the administration of railways in India is bound up tie 
problem of State versus Company management. This has ^so been 
looming large for some time past and only recently the several 
Chambers of Commerce and other public Associations have sent their 
views to the Government of India. 


CoBPASY Vs. Stats Management, 

•A views of tihe European capitalists has been on tie 

™ aaanagment. that of the Indian Merchants has 

decfoedly teen m favour of State management. This question w^ 
sought to te decided by the Railway Confereoce which held its session 
in Smia from the 9th tiU the aist October 19 >a. What the nature of 
us aeusion is has not been made public, as the proc6«iings were 
neid, in camera, bat if the >dews and predilections of tiie railway 
present the Copference afford any clue to the 

the conference Witt by an over- 

_ j , ® vote for company management, “^e presidential 

clearu^^tlon. Brigadier-General Magoiacis the Agent 
the ^ Q^papy and his views ats clearly for 

to wmi^y management. Throughont hese^ 

dra^ fnte possibility of Government being 

them management and so he warns 

financial ’ reknr^'TSJf course by quoting the unfortunate 

P'W countries c. 
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The Presidentml Address 

BrJ^dser-Geueral Magniac, in opening the proceedings, 
made a lengthy speech in the course of which he said :— 
Congestion in Raicwavs 

**ln his speech as President oi this Association in ZgiG, Sir I.awl^ 
Hepper stated that he believed that the iitst e^htlal lor the cure 
of congestion lay in the more general adoption of a heavier goods 
train load and the more extended use of wagons of high capacity, 
and he drew attention to the impossibility of attaining this solution 
^ long as the main tines of railways were hampered by antiquated 
locomotives of small tractive power, by w^ons of low capacity and 
by permanent way and bridges wliich cannot carry a modern engine. 
The conclusion which Sir lawless Hepper drew was the obvious 
one that the timely domination of worn oat and obsolete equipment 
is a vital factor in the development of railways. Sir Lawler 
Hepper’s suggested cure can only be accepted in a general sense 
and most not be carried ^ far, since the actual traffic situation is 
by no means identical on ah railway systems. 

The Railway Board. 

We are ail directly interestel in any changes in the constitution 
and functions of our direct cohtroliiog authority, the Railway Board, 
'ihe present financial position in India has, no doubt, delayed 
the Uovenunent decision, but in the Legislative Assembly of the 
25tb Sept^ber a resolution was carried favouring the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Acworth Committee for a reconstitution of the Railway 
Board. 1 would like to draw attmtion to the criticimis of the 
Acworth Railway Committee on the detailed control exercised by 
the Railway Board under the masting system, and this point was 
referred to last year in the opening speech the President of this 
Conference. We were then given grounds for hoping that there 
would be some change in the direction of a diminution of the 
detailed control exercised under the old system. Durmg the past 
year, however, there has not been any indicatioii of such reduction 
in omtroL in fact, in more than one direction in case of com¬ 
panies' lines at any rate, powera have been curtailed white sanction 
to estimate has not always so readily accorded as in the past 
and increased detail has been called lor in connection with certain 
^counts. We are not in a position to judge of the reasons, political 
or financial, or both, which have infiuenced the Railway B^td in 
passing tbe'r orders, aM i teke this opportunity of acknowle'lging 
gratefully the generous help and advice in difficulties which they 
have so often extended to us. But 1 submit, both in the interests 
of efficiency and of that economy which is so vitally necessary at 
the time and which has b«n specially referred to us by the Railway 
Board, that a reduction in correspondence is most desirable and 
that such reduction can be secured by the grant of more extea- 
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sive {K>we£s hy the abolition oi any tmnecessc^ particnlais is the 
oiatter of accounts, and by a general relaxation of control over 
questi<»is of locrd detail. 

State Versus Compaky. 

The important question of the relative advantages of State as 
&>{n|»red witii company management is still under the consideration 
of Government, and the future of the East Indian and Gr^t Indian 
Peninsula Railways is being vreighed in the balance. Public 
opinion in India is much divided over this question. It may be 
^sidered, and iustty so, that this is a question of which the mem¬ 
bers of this Assodation are not in a pc^tion to express any impartial 
opinimi, but the consequences of the Government decisioa are of 
su<^ momentous interest to us all and afiect some of us so closely 
that I feel some remarks on my part are justifiable. A very able 
expression of the views h^ by infiuenti^ business men, views 
which are supported by carefully considered reason, has been 
presented in the r^ly submitted to Government by tire Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, The unfortunate financial results of State 
rontrol in neatly all the principal countries of Europe as well as the 
similar results m South Afri(» and of temporary Government 
omtrcd in America give food for serious thought. It is true that, 
as p^ted out by c^tain members of the Acworth Committee, the 
existing system of State management in India is not state manage¬ 
ment as properly understood but a refiex of company management, 
but tiiould it 1» decided by Government to t^e over eventually 
the management of all company worked lines as their present 
contracts expire, it appears inevitable that the pr^nt system of 
State management could not be mr intained and that this would 
tend to approximate moro ami more closdy to the systan in ioice 
else\vhere and 1 know of no reas(m for anticipating tlmt the financial 
results of this in India would be any more favourable than in other 
countiies. 

Difficulties of Board Management. 

The sdieme proj^sed by certain members of the Acworth 
p>nmiittee for company maoag^ent under a board dcanicited in 
India is doubtiess open to criticism. To meet railway requirements 
a more elastic system of finance and a refaction of Government 
control IS desirable, and tiie difSculty of finding the required 
st all railway head-quarters has, I think, been 
under-esnmated. Railways are a t^inical undertaking, and Board 
Directors who have no technical knowledge are likely to find 
themselves oc^oaally somewhat at sea and to add to thar Agents 
work and aoi^ties. The Committee stated in their report that the 
Government are to shape railway policy,' to 
, tnink and plan and not to cany out routine duties. And 
of certain memb^ of the Committee for so large a 
proportion of Government Directors in the constitution of a 
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company’s Board in India, are not easy ta uiklerstand. A railway 
crsnpany should be permitted to be master in its own house end to 
direct its own local policy within such safeguards as Government 
may decide to be nectary. 

An important proposal which was recommended the Com* 
mittee, and which is likely to take a practu^ shape in the neaj. 
future, is the appointment of local advisory councils for each railway 
system. This proposal is one which we can aU cordially welcome so 
long ^ the functions of these councils are no more tl^ advisory, 
as has be^ provide for adequately in the rules approved by 
Govemm^t. It will always be useful to learn the opinions 
practical businessmen, and their advice wiU often be valuable. 
Railways have been subjected lately to a good deal of adverse 
criticism both by the public and in the I^isiative Assembly. 
Much of this criticism believed to be due to a lack of knowledge 
of the efforts made by railways to provide amenities for passengers 
and to the ignorance of railway limitatmas and difficulties. The 
free discassion of complaints and ventilation of ideas should do 
much to remove misunderstandings mid foster public toaftdence in 
the genuine de^e of all railway ^mmistratioi» to find an adequate 
mid reasonable solution to the various problems of passenger 
amvenience and efficient bcansportation. 

X<ABOdS Pkoslbm. 

New legislation in regard to labour is under the consideration of 
Government in two directions which will affect railways very 
closely. One of th^e »the registration and protection of trade 
unions. This question has already received the cmefnl considera¬ 
tion of all company's boards, and while they are in sympathy with 
the wish of Government that trade unions in India should develop 
on healthy hues, a itote of warning has been sounded against any 
undue haste and the risk of making a nmcake which afterwards it 
might be difficult to remedy. A somewhat similar warning gainst 
following too closely the legislaticm in England has been given by 
the Bomoay Chamber of Commerce ^d other kindraa assomations. 
The special conditions obtaining in this country required special 
measures, and it is essential to take a firm stand against the exploi¬ 
tation of railwaj^ for political purposes. Railways are important 
utility undertakings, the working of which affect one interest of 
trade and the general welfare of the public. They cannot be class¬ 
ed in the rame cat^ory as private institutions, B.G., engineering 
works, mills, etc. Any new iegisiation should inclade adequate 
safeguards against such action as ‘'lightning strikes," It is under¬ 
stood that Government is examming this question. In r^ard to 
the settlement of Strikes the force of public opinion and the go<^ 
sense ttnd good fmth of the parties eonoemed should afford the 
best means of arriving at a satisfactory solution. 
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itiDlAiJ RAILWAY CONFE&ENCfe 
Question of Rates, 

IHie rqwrt of tl» Indian Fiscal Commission has now bees 
published. This favours "die levy of custcans duties on goods 
imported by Government. In the case of railway material, the effect 
of any increase m the Import dnties most be to limit the purch&ing 
powcra of railways in the case of store required for revenue purposes. 
Any incr^e in customs duties will increase working expenses, and 
any duties on materisd required for new works and paid* for out of 
capital will become a part oi the total railway capital outlay, the inte¬ 
rest on whkh must be paid out of future revenue. These are questions, 
however, which concern Government more than railway companies, 
on aicxount of Government's prepondi^ting share in railways. The 
Commission has referred to the prmcipals which govern the ^hcy 
of railway rates. The complexiety of these principles has been 
clearly explained in the report of the Rates Advisory Committee 
sqjprmted in England in 1920 under the Ministry of Transport. 
This Committee points out tlat the total cost ol service upon 
railways iot the transport of merch^dise and for the carriage of 
passengers cannot be allocated sef»rately, and it follows that the 
aggregate cost to a railway of the carriage of its merchandise c^not 
^ ascertained with certainty. It thus becomes impossible, except 
in ram cases, to ascertain even approximatdy the ccst to a rmlway 
of the carri^e of any particular commo^ty. They also give sound 
reastms for certain traffic which connot bear its full share of the 
total sum to be raised by t^lway goods rates should be carried at 
reduced rtUes, and toey mention ttmt this principle is a<x:epted in 
all countries. 

Increased Charges. 


This Committee also point out that the task before any inde¬ 
pendent authority, such as the Rates Tribunal, is that of making 
Such adjustmraits in railway charge as will not hinder the flow 
of traffic and yet will supply siifficent revenue to pay all expenses 
Md provide at ihe same time a fait retuon upon the capital invest¬ 
ed. This is equivalent to staring that railways must be worked on 
sound commercial lines in the same way as any other industrial or 
busing undertaking, if railway charges be feed so as to return 
a lair interest on raUway capital, it is evident that either the raR- 
ways must be closed or that instead of contributing a substantial 
amount to the genera revenue of the country, as they have done 
generally m rec«jt years, they will become a burden on the tax- 
Public cajHtai would then cease to be attracted and 
toe touds necessary to provide the full faePities so essential 
industrial development would not be available, 
h,i « general efficiency of the railways would 

tv ® ^ seriouriy impaired to the detriment of ttade 

-Recotomendarions in fevour of the 
® tribunal in India, shniar to that appointed 
m tagiaia, w«e made in the re^t of the Acwotth Committee. 
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Thejr mentioned bo^irevertiiat the law of raflway rates is not a 
smple matter and that, so far as is known no lawyer in India has 
spect^ised in thts sabj^. The views which I quote are the con¬ 
sidered opintetts of men wife eicceptional racperience in dealini; with 
this difficult question of rat^, and must theretore be afiowed their 
fuU weight. It is evWent feat fee constitution of any rates tribunal 
and the regulations fixhie its functions and iurisdictions will require 
the most careful consideration. The risk of permitting railway 
policy in the matter of rates to be influenced by industrial contro¬ 
versy or poiitu^l consideration is, I trust, a remote one at the 
pres«kt time, but there are indications that such a ri^ does exist 
and it must not be 1<^ sight of since any such interference would 
have far reai^ing results which must well be disasteous to the 
progress azui development of fee country. 

Standardization. 

Turning to the subject included in the agenda, one very im¬ 
portant question is the steudaidization, both of wagons and locO' 
motive In fee ca% of wagons we have certain proporals before 
the Conference made by the Loajmotive Superintendents Committee 
for siandaidisnig important d^ils. If feese can be generafiy ac¬ 
cepted it will tecilitate the repair of sto<^ while on foreign r^ways 
and assist us in moving another sten forvratd towards more genei^ 
stendardization. In fee ca^ of locomotives the question is more 
complicated one. There are, in tect, two questions involved in 
this subject, viz., (i) the standardization of locomotive typ^ and 
classes and fz) the standardization of component parts which are 
dosely a'li^i. We doubtl^ all agree in princiole that fee standard¬ 
ization of locomotive types is ^inently d^uable, but fee problem 
of fixing uiK>]i satisf^tory standard ty|M designs suited te the 
general requirements of Indian railways is a big one. To obtain 
a satisfactory solution will probably necessitate both the appoint¬ 
ment of a special committee a^sted by a bridge engineer and the 
co-operation of consulting engineers and locomotive builders. I 
understand feat the railway Board propose feat certain type of 
locomotives should be standardized for India, and feat as few 
classes as po’^sible of eafe type should be adopted by railway ad¬ 
ministrations in Older to permit classes to be standardized whoever 
possible. The standardization of fee details for such engine can 
feen be cons'dered while aiming at interchangeabiiity of similar 
details among the varkms classes and types. There is no objection 
to approved experiments, but fee results, i.e., fee experimice gained, 
should be pooled. The question before fee Conference is to decide 
whether we favour fee appointment of a snecial committee and 
if so what fee terms of reference to that Committee should be. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to ofier brief remarks on the general traflic 
situation. Last year was an unfortunate one for all railways owing 
to the trade depression and consequent falling of! in almost all 
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classes of traffic and als) the continued abnormal rise in working 
expenses. In the current yf»r we have brought into foree certain 
enhanced pa^enger ^nes and goods cates have been raised. I have 
a detailed knowledge only part of South^m India and although 
in the south we cannot cUdm to have a volume of trade comparable 
with that of the railu^y systems serving the ports of Cakmtta, 
Bombay and Raracbi, yet we save an enormous tract of a>untry, 
a fact which ^ sometimes overlooked. It is too early as yet to 
judge of the eR^t of the enhmicemeat passenger fares, aJso it 
must be borne in nund that each year h^ its own special evente 
and its individual general situation. There are various causes, 
religions, »ieia 1 and potiti<al, as well as -fte general conditions of 
the trade, which influ^ce passmger traffic. From information so 
far available there h^ been some £^1 in pa^enger numbers and this 
fall is rather more marked on certain railways than on others. 
The travelling public is conservative mid takes a little time to 
adjust itself to changes. In the south the figures for September 
have begun to show some recovery. On my own system it is the 
upper cl^es which' have been most afiectod. There been aU» 
some reduction in military and police traffic as comi>arfd with last 
year, and fore^ trade continues very dull. We are beginning to 
experience some road conpetition in the shape of motor bases 
which are proving popular for short journeys, and Augu^ last 
year, we had the Malaber outbreak. 

In the case of goods traffic on my own system the weight of 
goods carried shows little variation over laist year, bat further south 
the effect of the M^bar outbreak and trade deprrasion stiH con¬ 
tinues. From general infonnation fumiaaed to me the incr^e in 
goods rates do^ not appear to have influenced gc^ds traffic 
adverselv. monsoon has been indifferent over a part of the 
Madras Pr^dency, but hmi been generally good in most otiier parts 
of India and should continue. If continental exchau^ fcike a 
favourable turn, a considerable development in trade and conse¬ 
quently in railway traffic would undoubtedly result. Unfortunately, 
the political atmosph«re in Europe is still fat from p^eful, and 
while one may be hopeful of an improvcmrait in the situation in 
the comity year, I do not think wo can anticipate any important 
development in overseas trade for some time to 



THE EEPEESENTATION OP THE 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The foHowing is the full text of the 'piews of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce referred to in CenI, Maeniac's 
address (p. 732) 

The Secielaiy. Bengal Chaisber of Commerce, in • letter to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Goventment of India, Railway Department (Railway Board), 
says with regard to the question of the future management of Railways 
in India 

Reference is made to the four possible methods of management 
discussed by the Acworth Committee, namely:— 

(i) Management by English Companies, 

{2) Management by a (xmibinatiOB of English and Indian 
Companies, 

(3) Management by Indium Compani^; and 
{4) Management directly by the State. 

Management by either of the first two methods was ruled ont 
unanimously, but the Acworth Committee were equally divided on 
the alternative between management by Indian Comj^iies and 
direct State management. 

The Government of India have not dedded which of these 
alternatives is to be accepted with regard to the future, but they 
ask that the question should be «>nsider^ with particular reference 
to the position of the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, as the matter is of special importance with 
regard to these lines in view of the fact toat the contract in the 
case of the former expires in December 1924, and the contract in 
the case of the latter in July 1925. To facilitate discussion, the 
outline are given of two schemes which have been fram^ to 
indicate the principles upon which Company management in India 
might be continued in the event of the final decision l»ing in favour 
of this form of management. Reference is also made to the possi¬ 
bility of adopting the expedient of associating with the Agmit of 
the railway a Board of Management on the lines of Port Ctommis- 
sioners. And finally, the Ohaml^ are asked their opinioo on the 
following three specific questions:— 

(a) Should the manag«aent of the East Indian Railway and 

the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the expiry of 
the present contracts, he taken over the State or 
entrusted to a Company domiciled in India ? 

(b) If the latter alternative is preferred, what scheme of 

management is suggested i 

47 
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(c) In the event ol State management being favoured,^ -would 
it be possible to associate a Board of Director with the 
Agent and, if so, should the Board he competed mainly 
or entirely of business men ? 

Important issu^ are involved in tiie considera-fion of these 
questions, and the fTiamber would say at once that % their discus¬ 
sions on the subject they have primarily devoted themselv^ to 
camming the issues with particutar reference -to the bearing of 
these on tiie case of the East Indian Railway, that is, the Railwav 
with which they are specially concerned, and while it is no doubt 
the case that many of the considerations governing their conclusions 
-would have similar application to the Great rndi^ Peninsula 
Railway, it does sot follow that they necessarily should. The 
Chamber desire to preface toeir comments -witii that proviso. They 
believe tiiat the conditions on the two lines are more or less similar 
so far as -flie main principles underlying the issues are concerned. 
But, to come to the point, if it should be found that toe local 
opinion prmcitally concerned should favour a different policy in 
the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to that which the 
Chamber desire to see applied to the East Indian Railway, they would 
not he disposed to quarrel -with, although they might doubt the 
wisdom of an arrangement bang adopted in toe cas" of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway which in the ease of toe East Indian 
Railway toe Chamber do not thirk would be eepedient. 

Turning now to the questions which have been put in your letter, 
the first to be answered must obviously be that of State versus Com¬ 
pany management. It is of course kno-wn to too Government 
of India that this Chamber have always been opposed to a pol'cy of 
general State management; in saying now that thev are still unhesi¬ 
tatingly of the same oTwnion, and toat thev desire most strongly 
to toe East Indian Railway continue under Company manage¬ 
ment. They-wonld explain that toev have not dismt^ed the question 
without careful thought. Thev adhere to their former -view not on 
the ground that it is their former view but because fur-toer consi¬ 
deration has thoroughly con-viuced them of its merits. If carcum- 
stanc^ and conditions had appeared to them to warrant a revisal 
of their termer attitude, and if they could have persuaded them¬ 
selves toat State management would be preferable to Company 
management, toey would have been prepared to advocate its adop¬ 
tion generally, and for the East Indian Railway in particular. This 
they cannot in any -way doi 

Chamber have, on several occasions during recent years, 
DM opportunities of expressing their views on the relative 
an%^atages of State and Company management. In 1916 they 
dealt at some length with the subject in a tetter; and, in a 
memorandum which was sutenitted to the Acworth Committee in 
January ipar. it was euphatically r^terated that -toe Chamber 
were antagonistic to the system of State management. It may be 
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tliought that it is unaecessary therefore to repeat the various 
arguments beari^ on the question ; but the Chamber think it 
durable to review the position afresh as the matter has now 
become o£ such immediate importance in view of the impending 
terminaiion of the East Indian Railway contract, and also because 
of the marked division of opinion among the members of the 
Acworth Committee, it is well to remember, in considering the 
views of the Chamber on thb question, that they have the great 
advantage of experience of the working both of Smte manages and 
of Company maar^^i line^ and in 1916 they stated that the 
experience of members led them to the conclusion that the public 
were better served by the Company managed lin^ than by the 
State lines. 

Argumbmxs Ag/unsx State Mahageu ent 

The arguments against State mana^nmit are indeed well 
bronght out by the hve members of the Acworth Committee who 
favour Company management, “ An important and weighty sec¬ 
tion of opinion, including that of the Railway Board, is," they jKiint 
ou^ '* oppo^d to the view that State mana^meit is the best, 
holding that, as railways are primarily commercial undertakings, 
they should be m^aged on a commercial basis, so as to secure 
economy and efiSciency, that is to say, by a Company with a rd 
of Directors." And the foUowiag are stated as being held by the 
same body of opinion to be some of the defects of State manage¬ 
ment:—(a) constant transfers of senior officials; (b) the tendency 
to promote by seniority; {c) disregard of public opinion; and (a) 
lack of initiative and fl^ibility. It may be that too much 
weight IS sometimes given to these considerations, but the Chamber 
b^eve them to be of the greatest importance. And there is a 
further point brought forward later in the report which can con¬ 
veniently be referred to here, namely, the danger of making 
Government the »jle «nployer of a vast labour force. Writing on 
this subject in 1916, m the letter referred to in paragtagh 5 above, 
the Chamber said:— 

“ The railways have been greatly extended since that time 
{1894}. The number of railway employees taa t»en in consequence 
enormously increased, and if the lines were again to be worked 
dit«!tly by tiie State it follows that this vast army of railwaymen 
would become Government officials. The extension of State manage¬ 
ment would mean, that is to say, that there would be an enormous 
and, as the Committee think, most unde^able and unnecessary 
enlargement of the existing bureaucracy. It is impossible to believe 
that the public would benefit thereby. For it is common know- 
ledge that even on the Company-managed lines, it is a matter of 
serious difficulty to make the aubocdinate staS understand that 
they are really the servants of the public, and that it is their duty 
to assist the customers of the railways to the greatest extent 
possible. This difficulty must inevitably be largely Mifaanced when 
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every employee is an offidal and feels himself to be such. The 
experience of 'dJe existing State lines supports this view clearly and 
unmistaiably,"’ 

INCKEASING THE STRIKE DAHGER. 

The Chamber unreservedly endorse this expression. In con¬ 
junction with it a point made by the five members of the Acworth 
Committee who favoured Company maa^ement may be noted, 
namely, the fact that so far strikes which have taken pla<« on 
Indian railways have been sectional only, and that the position 
would be very different if the entire staff bdonged to a State service. 
A case in point is the recent strike on the £^t Indian Railway. 
During the whole of the strike the affected and although commercial 
and industrial interests suffer^ severely, and the pubUc generally 
were subjected to great inconvenience, the position not so 
grave as it would i^ve been, had the Ben^ Nagpur Railway 
empk^ees also been on strike and all access to the coal-fields 
of Bengal and Bihar & Orissa cut off. Can it be said with 
any «^arance that, if th^e two great mllways had been under 
one cmnmon management—that of the State-—it would have 
been po^bie to confine the strike to the one line? On the 
contrary, experience in countries where the whole railway 
system is State m a n a g ed goes to show that in such circumstances 
strikes ato not sectional, but affect the whote country. It is true 
that the great railway strike at h<xne in jgxg affected tiie whole 
of Great Britain, but it must be remembered that at that time the 
railways were undM Government control, and that the negotiations 
in connection with the settlement of the strike were carried on by 
the lailwaymen’s representatives direct with the Prime Minister 
and the ^binet; while allowance must also be made for tlm 
enormous power smd infiuence wielded by the great railrray trade 
uni<ms. A universal railway strike of the kind is a suffioently 
serious matter in a western country, with its networks of roads and 
othw alternative means of cmnmunication; but in a rmantry like 
India the economic paralysis that wonld follow a universal strike 
might mean starvatton and ruin for suHions of people. And it 
cannot be denied that a complete State managed railway system 
would render such a jKissil^ity much more likely than und^ 
present conditions. 

Causes Financiai, Loss. 

Reference is made, in the precedujg jaragraph, to the experience 
of Countries where State management exists. In paragraph add of 
the Acworth Report there is a brief allusion to the conditions in 
Such countries. The Chamber regard this paragraph as so important 
that they need not apologise for quoting it in lull 

*'lhe Swiss Federal railwaj^ in seven years (1914-20) have ^owa 
a loss of 200 million francs, ^y S to 10 million sterling. Before 
the war they were earning a small ptofit. Pa^eng^ fares have been 
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iacxeased by 40 to 60 per cent. Prior to 1914 and subsequent to 
the date of aationalisatioa there was a steady and often large 
increase is the cost of the staff and in the operating ratio. The 
Northern Railway of Aastria, before it was taJcen over by the 
Govemment in 1906, paid a dividend averaging for the previous five 
years la per cent; Ihe Government succe^ed in turning that profit 
into a loss. In Italy for a period of eight years from 1905, when 
Govemment took over the working of the railways, there has been a 
steady y»rly increase in the operating costa and the return on the 
capital has declined. The Sooth African railways show a lo^ of 
a,ooo,ooo on the last two years’ vmrking. The American railways 
are in such a bad way consequent on the period of Government 
control, that President Harding in a recent address to Congress, 
after referring to the “heedlessne^" of cost of Govemmrait opera¬ 
tion,” emphatically averted that there would be a foundation for 
rebuilding after the past disaster, if it was clearly understood that 
there would be no State ownership, and that the people would not 
be taxed to cover railway deficits. This shows the trend of opinion 
in a democratic country." 

The reference to Italy in this paragraph deals with the position 
only up to 1913, and the Chamber would draw attention to the 
following extract, from a recent issue of the EcoNOMist, showing 
the continued steady deterioraticm consequent on State management 
in that country. :— 

*‘The cumber of men employed on the State railways went up 
from 147,289 in 1913-14 to 206,600 in 1920-21, and the average 
annual cost from 2,065 h*'® ^ 9.,700 lire. And this greatly increased 
number of men gives a less efficient service, as appears from the 
vastly increased cost of damages paid to shippers for delay, waste, 
thefts, etc. From 3*9 millions lire 101913-14 (1*13 per cent on a 
total of goods carried of 347'4 millions lire) the damages paid rose 
in 1920-21 li <;7'8 millions lire (3*64 per cent on a total of goods 
carried of 2*68^6 millions hre.” 

A Striking Indictment 

The examples of other countiies show equally startling results. 
Probably no more striking indictment of State management h^ ever 
been written ^an that prepared by Mr. E. A. Pratt, the well-known 
railway economist, in discussing an exhaustive study of the State 
Railways of Belgium, a system often points to by th«e who favour 
nationalisation, Alai<»t the primary evils he emphasises are that of 
excessive centralisation, the higher cost of staff, and the absence of 
'the elemente of competition and initiative. He tells how amend¬ 
ments to the railway budget of 1903 would have augmented the 
paymoats for salaries and wages by 40 per cent, and of ho /v the 
Be^ian Chamber discussed the railway budget for five weeks. 
Again, with regard to D«imark, he gives a striking illustmtion 
of what may happen when the administration of railways, 
as carri^ 00 by the State, is swayed by political cxmsidera- 
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tions for, oving to the energetic protests of the agricultural 
community^ (who -were aggrieved ca finding that the State Kail-ways 
yielded a profit), rates were reduced until it was found that the 
railways so longer paid expenses. In Germany one of the chief 
conditions laid down by the German industrial magnates for ad-vas- 
cing securities to the G^man Government is that, as far as possible. 
State managed enterprises (including the German State Railways) 
should revert In private management. Bat most striking of {dl, 
perhaps, is the case of Fiance, where a Commission have recently 
been enquiring into the future management of the railways. I he 
Chamber understand that this Commission have reported in favour 
of handing over the Western or State Railway systma to a Company, 
this proposal being preferred -to an alternative proposal Hiat the 
system should be pot under a Board of Management with no direct 
fi n a n ci al interest in the working results. Under the arrangement 
suggested, a certain prc^ition of the share capital in the new 
Compani^ will be reserved for cert^n public bodi^. Chambers of 
Commerce, Agricultural Societies, Commune etc, the remaining 
^aies being held by the public; the arrangement is, indeed, very 
analogous to -the Indian system of Stote-own^ lines managed by 
Companies. The decision of the Commission was determmed by 
the t^viction. that the only means of reducing the deficit was by 
handily over the man^ement to a company interested in the 
financsal positron. Referring to the report of the Commissimi 
the Railway Gazette Ima the toUowing ^nunent m a recent 
issue. 

“Parliament has sooner or later-^nd the sooner the better—to 
legislate the State r^^ways out of existence, after 44 yeais of State 
control acd exploitation. There is every indication that it will share 
the view of the Council Superior and no iadicatioa that the Ministry 
will oppose them except in detaU. As already reported in this 
terrespondence, the extm-Pariiamentary Commission charged with 
^testody of the question decided in favour of a change l^t 
i>e«»mber, and among the public, especiaiiy the public whidi has 
occasion to travel by the State lines, there is no voice in support 

present conditions. Successive heavy 
r railway a burden upon toe State finance, 

bard®fciances are not in a position to continue to b®r toat 


Need of outside Cafixai.. 

, ChambCT have been much imprtesed with the views stated 

mwabers of toe Acworth Committee who favor Company 
in section 3 of Chapter Vlf of the report. 

th« fact toat toe c»ntial 
^ the next decade, and 

^ finance the railway systems to the 
deveiopm®t of the country demands, and this 
la t m itteu em^asises the necessity of taking advantage of ootside 
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capital. They are confident that the scheme which they suggest 
wul achieve their object in finding a new market in India. 

By tile Government guarantee ci a fair rate of Interest, such 
trust money as requires investment will he attracted ; and there is 
great prol»btHty. nay, almost a certainty, that a large amount of 
money from insurance companies, which have of late been rapidly 
growing in India, will become available. It will have the farther 
skdvantage of tapping a new field of investors in India ilself. te 
whom a guarantee, with additions based on a share of tiie profits, 
will naturally appeal : for there are many grades of pt^ble inv«- 
tors in India ranging between tiie public trustee and the sp«ailator. 

Morb Employment for Tnutans 

The five members referred to hold also that the employment of 
Indians will be better promoted under this ajheme th^ on State 
managed railways, and that the proposal will afi^rd educated Indians 
the best possible opportunities and facilities for learning how to 
(Xjntrol large undertalrings. And they point out <hat tWs is one of 
the most Important of the grounds which lead Indian opinion at 
present to desire State management- The five members who favour 
State management attach great importance to the tect that Indian 
public opinion is against Company management, and they write 
as follows 

"As a matter of practical politics it must always be remembered 
that a railway nnderteking is a large and widespread concern ; it 
employs a staff numbering very many thousands; and this staff, 
some of whom vdll certainly be stupid, careless, and pc»slbly even 
(»rrupt, comes in contact every year with miliums of enstemers, 
whetlW as tra<ters or as passengers. Give a dog a' bad name and 
hang him " is a very true proverb in this conneetkm. We do not 
think in this fallible world Company managenent can be so good 
as to escape fierce, often unfair, criticism from Indian opinion. 
Even if we, were to assume that State mam^eraent would not be 
better we are quite sure that its failuTCS would be judged more 
leniently by the Indian public.” 

This is an argument which the Chamber cannot po^bly accept 
as meriting recognition. Ind^d ti»ev cannot understand its inclu¬ 
sion in a serious discussion of a difficult subject. It would, in their 
judgment, be lamentable if such a consideration as is suggested 
were given a moment's thought- Incompetence is incompetence, 
failuro is feilute, vdiether on a State managed railwav or on a 
Company managed line ; and thev must be judged by the standard 
in both c^s. But apart from this, the Chamber are very doubtful 
whether in practice it would be found that public opinion was 
disposed to be any more lenient in the rase of bad State manage¬ 
ment than in the ca» of bad Company man^ement. The public 
desire to' be adequately served, and if they are not adequatelv 
served they will complain in the one case just as in the other. It is 
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the eeperieace of Q^amber, for example that when there is a 
scarcity of wagcm on the Easton Bengal Railway the complaints 
receiv^, whether from Indian or from Euro|»aBS, are in no way 
less emphatic becanse the railway is a State srmiag^ line. 

The Chamber do not wish unduly to prolong this s«jtionof 
their letter. But they consider it necessary to refm: to ah ai^ument 
which is frequently advanced against the existing S3^tem in India 
namely, teat it is anomalous that tee State, by far the larg^t share¬ 
holder should band over the management of railway line to a 
Company which had only a small stake in it. The argument is 
related by the five members of the Acworth Committee who 
advocated State management, and it is at first sight perhaps rather 
rapressive. But it will not bear exammatiQn. The principle is 
precisely the same as is so often found in ordinary commercial 
undertakings, where the actual manner has only a comparatively 
small share in the capital of the concern, say two annas, although 
he has a much freer hand, and a far greater control over the policy 
and administration of the concern than tee Ck>mpany managing a 
State-owned railway in India is allowed to have. “We know,"' tie 
five members say, “of no Company in which So per ^nt, of tee 
shareholders depute their rights to the remaining ao per cent." But 
it is _ surely eritmeons to speak of “deputing of righm" 
suggesting, as tee phrase does, that the State hands over complete 
control to tee Company, So far is this from being tee case that at 
several points in teeir report the Acworte Committee call attratimi 
to “ the «)nstant interference of tee Govmnment in the details ot 
railway mcecutive management," 

A SsPAitATs Budget. 

ThCT is no further point to be commented on before tee Chamber 
leave this branch of the question. Sir William Acworth and four 
of nis Committee who agree with him emphasise teat teeir recom- 
mendatitm ^ to State management must read “ M coupled with, 
and conditioned on, the adoptioa^—at least substantially, and in 
mam outMne~of the r^ommendations which we have made with 
respect to financial and administrative reforms." What then are 
the recommeodations which the Committee make ? For their present 
purf^e the Chamber need refer only to the financial question'. 
Brimy, tee proposal is that the railways should have a separate 
budget of teeir own and assume the responsibilities for earning and 
expeidmg their own income. On tee ote« band, the Railway 
biuMce 0 )mmittee, in teeir report dated i6te December last, state 
that un uCT ex isting conditions it is impo^ble to separate railway 
nnance from general finance. The Legislative Asembly have of 
courM re<»mmended to tee Governor-General in CouncU teat the 
propo ^ o f tee Railway Finance Committee in regard to capital 
«^^mtnre should be accepted, but that the consideration of 
separating railrray from general finance teould be postponed till 
e summer se^on. The Chamber would press very strongly that 
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due consideration should be given to the position which thus arises, 
li the proposal to separate tire railway budget from the general 
budget of the country is acted on, the question will still be one for 
decision as between fire two views, represented each by five membero 
of the Acworth Committee, that is to say, State management or 
Company mans^ement on a modified basis. The advocates of 
Company management do not make their proposals conditional on 
tile unanimous recommendation of the Committee regarding finance. 
The mlvocates of State management do. What view they would 
have taken on the basis of non-separation of railway finance from 
the general finances cannot bo predioted, but the very direct qualifi¬ 
cation which th^ make r^arding their recommendations in favour 
of State management is really such as may, in the circumstances, 
derive these of their wherie sanction. 

The Chamb^ will leave the subject of State management there, 
and they will now proceed to tiie question dealt with in paragraph 
5 of your letter, nam^y whether it might be possible to obviate to 
some extent the dangers of State management by adopting the 
expediMit of associating with the Agent of a State railway a Board 
of Management more or less on the lines of a Port Trust. The 
Qiamber have discussed the question and they have had no difficulty 
in coming to the o>aclusioQ tiiat the suggestion would not be 
practicable, in view of the vital differ«ice between the ixrsition of a 
Port Trust and that of a Railway. There is, in point of fact, no real 
analogy between the two. The Commissioners of a port, for instance, 
are responsible for finance; they have to rise such ^pital as is 
requir^ and to see that the fees collected for the ^vices the Trust 
renders balance the expenditure. But their main interest is to 
easure for themselves and their constituents the effiefont running 
of the port. Tibey are not concerned to make a profit; but a 
railway, whether viewed from the standpoint of the State, or from 
that of shareholders, endeavours to make a profit, and in point of 
foct the railway profits in India constitute an important part of the 
revenues of the State. On the otiier hand,' the members of the 
]^rd associated, on the lines suggested, with the Agent of a railway 
would have no respo^bility for raising capital, and no real interest 
u thefinandad results. 

In the case of a Port Trust, again, the managemrait is in the 
hands of Commissioners drawn from one locality ; and if they allow 
the port to be mismanaged, the first interests to sufier will be thek 
own privafo business interests. Rut the case of a railway is difier- 
ent. If all the Directora or Commissioners are drawn from one 
locality (and this se^s essential if the Board is to meet with such 
frequency regularity as to enaMe it to be effective) their own 
pnvafo interests will be met provided the needs of the locality are 
effid^tly. and cheaply served by the railway. Unless therefore— 
ind this is an important point—they are interested in the financial 
'esults of the railway as a whole, their policy is likely to be one that 
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wUlondoQbtedly favonr Rw iDterests of their own locality, and ther 
will be little indncement for th^ to iQteFNt themsdves in qn^oo 
of management or dev^opment relating to localities otb^ than thei 
own. There can be UtBe doubt that a Board of tiie kind si^gestn 
would in practk^ be of little value. L»dring the safeguard of th* 
close personal interest which the members of a Port Trust have ii 
the adminlstratioa of the port. l^Mng also the financial interesi 
which the directors of a Company have, the membera of the Board 
would be little more than figure-heads. To begin with, it strue, 
toey might be active enough. But their limited financial powers, 
and the r^trictions to whisdi they would be subject in otter direc¬ 
tions, would sMjn ha\m the effect of depriving them of any mitiative, 
sod i^ore long they would cease to be of any practical '^ue i thef 
would, indeed, be much more likely to ham^r than to as^st the 
work of the Agent. The Commission have recently examine the 
case tte French railways, and it may be noted here again that 
this Commission have rejected a scheme very similar to that of 
associating a bt^y Mke a Port Trust with the management of a 
railway, on the ground that it is useless to have directors who are 
not fio^ci^ly mtoested " in the results of the working of tte rail¬ 
way. In short the Chamber find nothing attractive in tte projwsal, 
and while they would be jaupated to consider any possible method 
of adapting the machinery and procedure of a Port Trust to the 
case a railway, they cannot conceive of any adaptation that 
would be anything more than a makettift m^d cumbrous com" 
promise that would pl^se nobaly. 


ScHBMES OF Management 
The Qiamber have endeavoured to answer the first and the 

AW,. __^ .... 



they now ^me to the consideration of the two alternative schemes 
of maimgement Whitt are suggested. Scheme No. I is based on the 
suggesuoDS contained in paragfiaphs 272-274 of the Acworth Ccanmi* 
ttee s^port, and practically sp^ng it provides tte machinery of 
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to snow bow Company management can be continued in India mow 

^ present, but with companies domiciled 

coTOtry, Both sch^es have' been drawn up with particulaff 

East Indian Rmlway, and it is with 
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the Govenunent goarantee should bear a lelatioa to ihe current loan 
issue sate ^ likely to be popular. A Government guarantee would 
oi course be necessary in any case in order to make the shares a 
trustee security, but it is a qu^tion whether a fluctuating guarani 
would afiect the position of the shares, inasmuch as tirere would 
inevitably be 3 considerable number of issues each with a diflerent 
guarantee based on the Government's borrowing rates at the time 
of issue. The members of tire Acwor^ Committee who favour 
State management Iky great stress on the prejudice in the London 
market against Indian raUway sterling securities because of the large 
number of diflerent denominations and groups. It seems to the 
Chamber, however, that a fluctuatii^ guarantee should orxasion 
no serious difficulty cm this account, as they undei^tand that the 
existing difficulties in London are due rather to the number of 
snail issues than to the varying returns. There would, in fact, 
be no more difficulty than in the case of ordinary Government 
securities floated at diSeroit times at current market rates. 
Further, it is of course hoped that, with Indian domiciled companies, 
railway securiti^ will in luture prove a mme attractive investment 
to investote in this country tl^n they have done in the past under 
the system of London controlled companies. 

The Chamber need not for the present offer any detail^ 
comments on the figures suggested for the authorised capital of the 
proposed Company, or on the basis on which the figures are arrived 
at, as these must be matters for further detailed consideration after 
the principle has been accepted. For the word *• specified " in 
clause 2 of Section 11 they would prefer te substitute the word 
" approved ", so that the dause would read :— * Company to raise 
additional capital as required and as market conditions rend^ 
advisable up to an amount to be approved by Government." 

The Chambei are inclined to agree with the view suggested in 
clause 3 regarding the question whether Govenunent might reasonably 
demand any consideration for tfa«r guaranty qf interest at one 
. per cent under the issue rate of their last loan. Governmmrt, as 
the largest shareholders, l»nefit by the better terms on which the 
Company can tahie m<mey, and tiie Chamber see no reason why they 
should ask for one-fourih of the ^tra outside shareholders' profits 
after aay 8 per cent has been paid. 

in danse 4 it is proposed that Government slrould have the 
right to put up adffition^ <^pital at any time at par, aiffi that 
shares offered to the public later might be issued at a premium 
if results and the market conditions render this p<»3ible. The 
Chamber do not think sudt an arrangement is one which could be 
iccepted. They regard it as undesirable and, from the point of view 
>£ tUe investing public, unattractive. If there were at any time a 
ontiderable Government surplus. Government would have the right, 
tnder such a provision, to put the surplus into the railway at any 
hue at p» whether the money might be wanted or not. 
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It is iurther sugg^ted, in the danse referred to, that the 
Comply oi:ght, before taking over the management, pot up one- 
twentieth of the capitalised value, that they might in %ch sub¬ 
sequent year hnd half of the ^ditional capital until they have 
raised one-third of the total capital, and that thereafter they diould 
be h^ responsible for finding one-third of the capital yearly. The 
opinion is, however, ^pressed that this propo^ is too- rigid, both 
as to proportion and i»iiod, and with this opinion the Chamber 
agree. To meet the objection, toe scheme proposes:—(a) that a 
fixed proportion is not desiiahle b^^ause when Govemm^t are in 
funds they may wish to iscr^se their'holding, and when faced with 
a deficit toey may preler to let the Company finance itself entirely 
lot a few yeiss; (b) that the Company also need not be committed 
to yearly issues, as favourable mar^t conditions may make it 
expedient to issue toares to cover capital expenditure requirements 
for two or evMj three y®rs. The Ch^iber consider, with reference 
to these suggestions, that in the matter of the issue of fresh capital 
Government should have toe same rights as the public, and be 
allowed to share in new iraues only pro rat&. That is to say, it 
would not be open to Government to demand the right of putting 
in new capital at par ho^rover this might be deemed tovourable 
from their point of view. And the Chamber agree with toe principle 
suEfgested under (b) which would, indeed, put toe Comjany in the 
same position as any other Ccunpany desirous of taking advantage 
of a favourable market. 

In clause 5 it is i»oposed, wito regaid to tenninaiion, that 
Governmrait should have toe ri^t to acquire the outside shares 
at periods of ten years on twelve montos' notice at par or at an 
agreed valuation, whichever be the greater. The Chamber consider 
it des’rable that the period should 1» l<mger than ten years, and 
they would sugget that twenty»five years sliould be substituted 
as the first ]^iiod. This will be more attractive to the investor 
^ being more suggestive of permanency. The Chamber have 
discus^d also whether twelve months’ notice would be sufficient, 
or if it is not desirable that tois juried should be extended; for 
wh® It is jiic^rtaiii whether Go airfe lilcoly to over 

the outsid- shares the interests of the railway may suffer from the 
point of view of the expenditure which toe Company is prepared to 
incur. On the whole however the conclusion has been come to that 
twelve months' notice may be accepted as proposed. 

The meth^ sugg^ted in this clause for working out the 
valuation is that toe averse eamiugs of the three years imm^iately 
preceding termination should be capitoiised at J pet cent over the 
Go^romeat of India loan rate for the year of termination^ This 
metfa^ appe^ to the Chamber to be equitable as it will give toe 
shareholder^ toe i^soaable opportunity to which he is entitled of 
uraoging his investment So that he may have a similar return on 
bis money. 
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Tbe sagg^tion of tbe five metabers of the Acworth Ommittee 
was that there shuld be ten directors, tbe Board— i. E., of coune, 
in the case of the East Indian Railway—being located in Calcutta ; 
thatfive of these should be nominated by Government and five by the 
shareholders, including a Government ^airman with a resting vote. 
It » now sugg^ted as an alternative that there might be five 
comply directors and six Government directors, with a chairman 
appointed from among the five Omipany directors. It seems to the 
Chamber that the numb^ of the Board should not «cceed ten, and 
that, as suggested by the five members of .the Acworth Committee, 
five of these should be Company nominated, and five nominated by 
Government. It should be understood tiiat the idea of these mem¬ 
bers was that tbe chairman should be appointed by Govetnmmic, 
but j,not nece^arily among the Government nominated 

directors : that is to say, that it should be open to Government to 
nominate any one of the ten. The Chamber consider, however, that 
it would be preferable to leave the electicm of the tbairman to the 
directors ^mselves, suiiqect to tbe approval of Government as the 
largm ^lareholder, wi^ power to Government to elect in the 
event of a deadlock. 

The Chamber have no special comments to ofier regarding 
clauses, 7 and S dealing with Government control and debwtores. 

As Chamber have said, it seems to them that scheme No. I 
is likely to be more easily understood than scheme No. li’ It is 
however desirable that they should examine the details given of the 
lines upon which a Company might be established in accordance 
with the latter. 

It is propt»ed that the capital of the Company should be rupee 
capital “raised in India.” 'i he Chamber understand the words 
they have quoted to mean that the capital will, wherever possible, 
be raised in India, and with this intention they have every sym¬ 
pathy. But they would deprecate any idea of closing the door to 
capital from outside India should it happen that the required 
amount cannot be rais^ in this country. It has recently been found 
necessary to take advantage of assistance from abroad not only in 
the case of Indian Government loans, but also in t^rtain tai^e 
Indian industrial ^terpriscs. It should however be fulfy tinderstood 
that the Indian investor must have every opportunity of invesdog 
in loans raised, when the need arises, outeide India. 

With regard to the Board, the Chamber have had difficulty 
over the proposal for a ''Mmiagiag Director” to be appointed by 
the Company subject to the apptOTOl of Government. Ihe idea 
is that this “Managing Director” would be the officer who is 
now known as the Agent, that is to say, the head of the 
administrative and executive staff but, following the home prece¬ 
dent, the Committee would prefer ^0 title to be “Genec^ 
Manager.” It is open to qu^tion whether the officer occup3dng this 
position shotthi be the Managing Director, or indeed, should be oa 
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the Board at all. It is trae that this arrangement would follow the 
analo gy of the Calcutta Port Trust, where the head of the executive 
is of the Commissioaera Bat in the case of a railway 

such an arrangement would be novel, and on the whole the Chamber 
are inniinort to think the home practice should be followed, and a 
Board app<toted conasting of a Chairman and directors with a 
General Masa^ not on the Board. 

The Chamber accept, without question, the suggestion that at 
least half of the total directorate, whether nominated or not, should 
be Indian. 

The Chamber agree with the ptc^osal, under c^use (i) of the 
general terms of lease, that the line and its equipment, the property 
of Government, should be handed over to the Company to work 
for a spedhed term of 3F^r8. Th^ have discussed very carefully 
tile proposal under clause {2), which it is as well to reproduce:— 

The Crani»ny’s capital to be treated as a loan to Government 
on a dehnits guarantee of inter^t and carrying in addition 3 right 
to a tiiare proportionate to subscribed capitel in the annual profits, 
subject to the condition that if in any year the total amount so pay - 
able to the Company including the guarantee exceeds 8 cent, on 
their capitel the exce^ shall be dividel in proportion of 75 per cent, 
to Government and 25 per c^t. to the Company. 

The tom annual profite is tiien defiimd. The Chamber notice 
that tl^ covets four items only, mid makes no mention of tax 
deduction. To avoid smy ^misunderstending by tiie public such as 
has rtoently beoi experienced in regard to branch line companies, 
the Chamlw recommend that definite provision should be m^e to 
efiect tbe guarantee is a net guar^tee, free of all taxation. 
In comidering the proposal under this clause it is necessary to read 
along with it the appropriate • proposals in part 11 of tiie scheme re¬ 
garding the applmatim of the conditions to the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, Section V, clauses (1), (2), (3) and (4). At first sight the 
suggestion that, if m any year tiie total amount payable to the 
Company exceeds 8 per cent on their capital, the exce^ shall be 
divided, in the proportion of 75 per cent to Governm«it and 25 

c«at to the Company, seems perhaps unduly favourable to tbe 
Government, but on tlm whole tiie Charnb^^ are not disposed to take 
^c^tion to this proposal. The figure suggested for the basis of 
the Government capit^ ia <h) motes, which represents say the total 
incurred by Government on accounc of the East 
Indi^ Railway to date. It might be argued that Government 
would ^titled to base tiieir capital on a higher figure on account 
of goodwill, but the Chamber think it prefemble that instead of 
doing ». th^ should take a higher proportion of the profits above 
® On the other hand the Chamber think it may be neces- 

«ry to raise the Govemmmit guarantee on the Company's capital 
to more than 4 pm cent, for it is doubtful whether, under pr^ent 
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conditioas, a gtmtaatee of that anwtmt will be sufficient to attract 
nu>oey in IndiL 

ITie Chamber have no comments to off» on clause (3), regarding 
the provision for termination of the lease a^^ont of misnumage* 
ment by the Company. 

Section III contains the general finandal proposals, and it is 
suggested that Government should undertake to provide the capital 
which is in their opinion necessary from time to time for the equip¬ 
ment and improvement of the undertaking relating the right to call 
on the Company to increase their contributioa at any time to the 
ex^t of the authorised capital or to preserve the proportion which 
existed when the contract was entered into. This proposal is, the 
Chamber consider open to objection with mgard to clau%4 of 
scheme No. 1. In this case it would be open to Government to put 
up more capital at a favouiaUe time and then, at a time when 
money is tight, to call on the Company to provide their pro rata 
share. It is true that this {»ovision follows the existing principle, 
which in practice is not actnally appli^; but it is not desirable to 
perpetuate mi arrang<»nent which admittedly is not used, and 
which is in .theory certainly open to objection. The clause should 
therefore qu^ified by some proviso to meet tWs point. The 
Chamber however cannot leave this Section witiiout pointing out 
that the ^at history of Indian railways shows that this system of 
finance has been the cause of failure in the proper development of 
railways in India, vidb paras 32-38 of the Acworth Heport. 

Half the Board to be Ihdiaws. 

The Chamber have no further remarks to ofier with reganl to 
I^rt I cf the scheme. 

With regard to Part II, the Chamber have already commented 
on the points in Section V which call for remark, and the only other 
S^^tion to which they need refer is No. Ill, relating to tiie new 
Company. In view of tiiat the clause r^ardiag the Board should 
provide for ten directors who would, as in the corr^onding clause 
of scheme No. I, elect one of their own number as Chairman, 
Government making the appointment in the event of a deadlock. 
Hie proposal that five of tlm total Board should be nominated by 
Government is reasonable, ^ is also the provision that at least hah 
of the Board should be ladians, of whom the Company should be 
required to elect—not "ntaainate" as is sugg«ted—^not less than 
two. And following on the comments, the words “G«ieral Manager’* 
would be substituted for "Managing Director" in clause (c). 

To sum up, the Chamber's answers to the three sp«^c ques¬ 
tions pat in your letter are.^— 

(a) So :hir at any rate as the East Indian Railway is concerned, 
the Chamber are of opinion that, on tiie expiry of the present 
contract, the management should be entrust to a Company 
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domiciled in India with a directorate not le® than half of which 
should be Indian. >4# 

(b) The Cb^ber, conskier that ^eme No. I forwarded with 

your letter provides the basis for a workable and satisfactory 
arrangement. H' ,f . . 

(c) In tbe event ol State man^ement l^ng fa^nred, the 
Chamber ace of opinion that any scheme of associating a Bt^d of 
Directors with the Agent, on the lines of Port Trust management' 
should not be cemtemplated. 



SECOND SESSION OF THE 

All~India Railwaymen’s Conference 

n B 0 MBJ 7 - UTH mVEMBEB mi 

■ TKe Second Session of the AlModia Railwaymen^s Con* 
ference was held at the Wotkingmen’s Institute^ PaieJ, Bombay, 
Mt. C. F. Andrews presiding. . ^ 

Chairman’s Speech. ‘ i 

After having offered the most cordial welcome to the Delegates 
Mr..Baptista, Chairman of the R«»ption Committee, proceeded 
to say j— . 

Now, Comrades, permit me to congratulate you upon your go<^ 

■ fortune in capturing the Rev. Mr. Andrews for ypnr Prudent. In 
him yon will find an excellent friend, philosopher and guide, and’ 

' yet, when' a friend of mine heard -that Mr. Andrews was going to 
preside, [he came to me in some trepidation and said: "Well, 
is yottr Conference going to be a real Railway Conference, or is it 
going to. be a Divine Service with Father Andrews Officiating ? And 
is he going to preach the ^spel according to St. Mark or according * 
to Karl Marx." Well, Comrades, I do not know bat I am confident, 
whether it be St. Mark or KarJ Marx, negatively no free-lance can' 
ever aomse him of fomenting strifes, and. positively his presidentship 
will enhance tbe dignity of our Conf^mce and give weight ti} onr 
decisions, for he will bring experience and wisdom to bear upon our 
dkcn^ons. Yon know that wi^e men come from the East, but 
be cmnes lrom the West by way of exception. He is an Englishman 
who has throughly identified himself with Indians. In him East' 
and West have not only met but actually fused. He is one of those 
who bdieve that the future of the world depends not on the ide^s , 
of the East mcclusively, but upon the distilled ideals of the East and ' 
West combined. He pr^tises what he preach^. For this reason 
he Has become the mc»t enthusiastic collaborator oi our great poet 
and patriotic Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, in laying the fonndatums of 
a great Univerrity where sdl that is wise and virtuous in tbe East 
and West will gravitate, and then radiate thmnghout India, if not 
throughout the world. 

The Pendent’s Speerii 

Mr, Andrews th«i took the presideatial chair and :— 

My words to-day will be as concise as p<s5ible, for in railway 
matters the issues are simple and straightforward and the main 
general considerations are few in number, but of great importanc e*., t 

The first issue is dearly that of equal pay for ^ual work, ^519 
the eliminatioa of all class and race distinctions in railway 
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I have b^oRged to the Labour Movement for over thirty yeacs 
of my life and have worked with labour leaders in England and 
Scotland, in South Africa, in Australia and New Z^dand, as well as 
in India ItMU, and even in South Afri^ whm^ racial discrimin* 
ation is at its very worst, I never met a recognised labour leader, 
who did not, in theory at least, accept fuHy this vital principle of 
equal pay for equal work. This is now a fondammital principle trf 
the labour mov^ent all the world over. It is quite true that when 
brought up ag^nst hard omcrete facts the labour leaders whom I 
met in South Africa on the Indian question shrank from applying it; 
they s^ked for time ; they prevaricated; but, all the same, it was a 
supremely important thing that they all recognised the ideal and 
TOufessed that realism was wrong. 

The late Duke of ArgyU has said;—“There is no method of 
reform so powerful as this —If alongside any false or corrupt belief, 
or any vicioas and cruel system, we place one incosipatibi.e 
iDBAt,—then without any noise of controversy, or dash of iKittle, 
those beliefs and customs will wane and die.*' 

What I believe is happening, in the great world of labour 
to-day, is this. Labour is now reaching rapidly the international 
and humanitarian basis. It is becoming more and more based upon 
the ultimate principle of the brotherhood of man. There can be 
no other basis. Before this ultimate principle of equality 
all racialisms and nationalisms must vanish. Merit and merit 
alone must decide a man's worth, not colour or caste or creed. 


In ^ the Indian railway system to-day radalism is rampant. 
There is no need for me to point out, by a recitation of glaring 
examples, the utterly absurd d^tinctions between man and man, 
the pay and «mtra privUeges which sometimes amount to five times 
tte amount given to one man in contradiction to another, dmply 
becan^ of some supposed racial distinction. I am quite prepared 
to argue with the person who a^ues that a thoroughly bad system 
J’* altered ^ at once without dislocation. But I am not 
prepared to argue wite the person who states that this racialism 
must remain. There is only one thing for it. Racialism must be 
done away with as rapidly as ^tssiWe, and the pace must be deter¬ 
mined at each stage by what is feasible and practical in the eyes of 
lat^minded men on both sid^. Those who have special ptivilegea 

time for r«idjustmeot, but they cmmot 
that the present racial inequalities should continue 


position, which has been quite frankly stated to 
^ Northern railways by high 
briefly the strategical m-gument. 
K« I to North must be held 

Anglo-Indian employees because 
Indians cannot be trusted. 1 am giving th«r own ex^ words. It 
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is needless for me to say how strongly I repudiate that argument. 
It is contrary to the whole spirit of the policy which, ^ce August. 
1917, has been declared to the whole civilised world as the policy 
of the British in India. Esther therefore this declaraticm of August. 
1917, should never have been made, or this argument should never 
now be nsed. To-day at any rate such an argnment is an aoachio* 
nism, and its use in future is certain to create bad blood. 

EcoNostic Rbtbenchment. 

I come to -die second great issue, that of economic retrench¬ 
ment, We all know that at the present time in every country in 
the world the strictest economy must be exercmed if national t^k- 
ruptcy is not to take place. India is no exception. We ^nnot 
go any longer -mtii 41 crorra deficit year after year. There must bo 
economy practised on the railway whoever th«e is wasteful ex¬ 
penditure. 1 would suggest to the Retrenchment Committee that 
they should look carefully into the extravagance of the present 
system of continually lecmiting men from abroad for the higher 
posts in the railways and refusing adequately to train capable and 
able men on the spit. We have unfortunately come into a vicious 
circle. There are litaaRy thousands of educated Indians to-day 
who are sincerely willing to undergo any further training necessary 
and to submit to any exacting tests with regard to efficiency, 
if the higher posts in ■ the railways are thrown completely open 
to them, not in word ffialy, but in de^. These men are ready 
to do the work on a mere eccmomic scale. But there are two 
things that at present stand in their way. The former is, that 
they are quite uncertain whether, ev^ after the most careful 
training and equipment for service, they will not be superseded by 
a junior man brought out froin abroad who has not got their qualifi¬ 
cations. Secondly, they are not ready to do the work on a more 
^onomical scale of while others are drawing abigher pay irr the 
same kind of work wmply because they belong to a difierent race. 

But I would be the last to urge ungenerous treatment towards 
those who have come in under the old l^td system. I quite under¬ 
stand that if too rapid and sudden changes are made there will be 
very great individual hardships and injustices. But it must be quite 
clearly rect^mscKl, that the vicious s^rtem of the past must go, und 
that in the near future Indian Ra^ways must be Indian managed 
and Indian run, and the economic scale of pay must be suit^ to a 
Country which is as poor as India is to-day. The whole ^stmu from 
top to 'Attorn must be suited to the economies of India, and not 
to that of any other country. 

This brings me to my third point, about which 1 feel peramally 
more strongly than about amy other: what 1 may call the humani- 
taiian issue. There has been in the past a disgraceful n^lect of the 
comforts and even of the decencies ot the poor in India who travel 
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on the rail^ys in order to provide for the luxuries of the rich. No 
economic system of railway administration in a p<M}r country, such 
as India is, ought to allow such huge profits to be made out of the 
third class {Kxir passenger traffic and then to give them in return such 
disgraceful acconunc^ation. This policy of unequal treatment of 
the poor vitiates the whole of our Indian raflway policy from top 
to. bottom. Among toe railway employees it 1 ^^ to m^rable 
pittances of lo rupees and 12 rupees a month to employees on what 
is called the menial staff (toe every word 'menial’ is a sign of the 
whole spirit underiying toe S3rstem) and huge salaries running into 
thousands a month for superior officers, I say to-day empharically 
from intimate experience of the life of the poor that many of the 
railway emplc^ees on whc^ faitoful work toe of the public 

depends are being starved in body and mind owing to the paucity 
of their pay. 

Question of Gratuity. 

I now come to issues toat are more technical and less easily 
understood by toe g^ieial public. The first of these is toe question 
of gratuity or bonus. I congratulate the Railway Unions and 
Assoaattoas on having won a s%aal victory in this matter. The 
vicious clause which m^e the i^tuity forfeits by taking part in 
any strike, however honorable and legitimate, was fatal to the 
digniQ^ of Labour, it had to abolished.. It is a matter of great 
tlmnkfulness that it has now been abolishei. But there are irritat¬ 
ing exceptions which still remain. The firat is the qualifying clause 
atrant a strike which has been declared illegal—declared illegal by 
whom, by the Executive or by the Legislative Assembly ? We want 
that point clearing up. We do not trust an executive decision on 
that point, wbito may be only an echo of toe Railway Board. 
Again there is a qualifying clause that men who have left the service 
shuM iakisg part in one of the lecmit strikes cannot receive the 
gratuity. Why not? In what way does their case actually and 
morally differ from that of those who are still in service ? If it is 
once declared toat participatkm in a strike does not cause for¬ 
feiture of gratuity, then those who have left the service (apart from 
disnUssal for gross misconduct) are clearly entitled to their bonus. 
Thirdly, it is quite obvious that the widows or next of kin of 
employees who have died during the interval should get the bonus. 
It appeara to me toat these two last propositions cannot be disputed 
by any reaK>nable man. I have put them before the Railway Board 
some months ago and have received an answer that they are to be 
carefully considered. But I Imve not yet received an answer that 
the position 1 have here taken has been accepted. 

The second technical point to be brought forward is that of 
recognitioo of raUway labour unions by the Railway companies and 
the offer of facilities by the latt^ for the (induct of business. Here 
1 am utterly opposed to what 1 can only call the m^d icaw t policy. 
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For instance, it seems to me nndignifi^ to ask the company, for all 
practical purposes, to collect firom the wages the sobscriptions for 
the Railway Union by deducting them from the pay. Thiapute 
tiie Union in a &lse position of dependence, and ess^tial thing 
in any Railway Labour Unicm is to be in an independcmt po^ticm. 
Furth^more, it tends to weaken character. If men are not willing 
to take the trouble to pay the monthly contribution to their Unimi 
themsdves, it shows they have no use for it. In that case it would 
be far better to build up the Union from ttie foundation with 
smaller numters rather than attempt to establish a bigger union 
on a weak and compromising basis. 

The last point that I ^all bring forward in this opening addr ess 
is that of f^eration. Thera can be no question at all that the 
railway employee su&r enormously, at the present time, because 
they are fsu^M by a Railway Bc^d which represents the unification 
of the Railway administration of the whole of India, while there is 
no Boani which represents the unification of the inter^ts of Railway 
Labour. If there were a Railtmy Board representing the whole 
railway system of India on the men's side, it would be listened to 
with the utmost respect by the Railway Board at Simla and Delhi. 
But there is no suc^ organ •, and private individnsds have to ap> 
proach the Railway Board in order to set forward the men's case. 
This is extremely bad for all parties. It leads to great and unnecessary 
delays. It means that abuses rmnain uncor^t^. 1 put tiimefore 
proposition before the present conference that it is a vital matte' 
that some such Railway Board of Railway servant should be formed 
as soon as possible. May I add that it is impracticable to form such 
a Railway Labour Board unless the railway unions are willing to 
sink various differences and come together. I know the difficulties 
that stand in the way, and I have no wish to blame any Railway 
Union as such. 1 have expressed my wdlingne^ to go to the North 
and preside over a Railway Conference there, if time and health 
p^mit; and if I am able to go to the North i shall pre^ lor unity 
and the sinking of minor difieteoces there, as 1 am prising it here. ■ 

1 have tried to be as brief as possitde in these opening words, 
and 1 trust I have made my points quite clear. 1 am out for unity 
and federation of labour, for the better treatment of the poor, for 
the entire abolition of all vested interests and racial discrimination 
in the future. I wish the whole economic system of the Indian 
railwa3r3 to be Indian through and through. This does not mean 
ffiat there will not be an honourable place in the future for the 
children of old servants of the railway Companies and others 
whether European or Anglo-Indian ; but they must be willing to 
accept the new conditions. They mnst be raady to work on ^ual 
tenns with Indians who are their equals in citoracte and training 
and technical equipment, and to demand no privll^es for themselves 
or for their children which they are not ready to demand for Indians 
themselves. • 
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On th© 2nfi day of the Confetence, Nov. 25th !922j the 
lollowine; resolutions were passed t — 

Rai Saheb Chandrikapra^d moved and Mr, C. T. Wheeler 
seconded. 

I . ” That this Gcsifercnce urges the Govt, of India to amrad 
the Indian Railways Act by inerting provisions for the constitution 
of Central Wages Board and the Rational Wages Board for ^tiling 
disputes concerning wages and conditions of service and for making 
it obligatory on Railway Companies to establish Councils, on the 
lines of the Railways Act 1921 (li & 12 Geo. V) part IV. with modi¬ 
fications suitable to Indian conditions." 

Rai Saheb Cbandrikaprasad in supporting the resolution said that 
the position of the subordinate employees on the Indian Railways 
was very unsatisfactory. In matters of their wages and conditions 
of service the Government of India had left everything to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Kulway administrations which in turn left the matteis 
to the discretion of the heads of departm»rts; and so on. The 
general policy of the Indian Railways was to keep the high^ 
officials well pleased and they were In consequence allowed bH sorts 
of privilege and allowance, while the subordinate employees were 
generally starved out* 

Mr. C, Bhukhandas then moved, Mr. V. P, Rele seconded and 
Mr. C. T. Malgi supported that 

II. " This Conference expresses its gratitude to the Secretary of 
State for India and the Govtemor-Geaerai in Council for abrogating 
the rule rendering a strike a break in continuity of service, but 
lespectfuUy urges that retrospective cflEect ^outd be given 1 ^ ex¬ 
tending this relirf to all employees whether in service at pres«it or 
not, and in ca^ of that of any employee the relief ^ould be made 
avaiUble to his next of km. 

(b) That this Conference apprehends that the qualifying pro¬ 
vision tiiat the strike be not illegal would nullify the value 5 the 
abrogation of the rule, unless it is clKiily defined by law what cons¬ 
titutes an illegal strike and uigra that sudi definition be given. 

(c) lhat this Conference calls the attention of the Government 
to the attitude of the Railway authorities who hold that it is en¬ 
tirely optional for them to give effect to the resolution of the 
Government regarding the rescission of the old rule and requests 
the Government to issue instructions to them, intimating them that 
the relief is obligatory and not optitmal. 

* ^d) That this Conference urges that the limii; of the minimum 
number of 15 years' service before gratuity becomes {^yable, 
removed and gratuity should be made payable at the rate of one 
monto's p&y for every year's service from the very first year. 

(c) 1 hat this Cooferes(» further urges that in case of the death 
cf an employee, the gratuity be given to Ms heirs, whether depen¬ 
dent on him cr otbeiwiM." 
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Mr. F. Jamshedji proposed and Mr. C. T. Malgi seconded 

"That this Conference welcomes Draft Bill No. 27 192a 

r^aiding cxmip^satiOT for workmen in case of accidents, bnt r^prets 
to observe that the compensation clauses are very inadequate, and 
urges in particnlar that in c^se of death, five years' wages should be 
allows without any limit as to maximum. 

On the motion of Mr. Amarsing Shivram seconded by Mr T. S, 
Gawad the following nsolution was passed unanimously 

III. " That this Conf^nce r^iffirms the re^utkum of last 
year regarding racial descrimination and Insists upon its total aboli¬ 
tion, not only in theory but also in practice; meanwhile, it welcomes 
Colonel Waghorn's answer to an interpellatioa m the Legislative 
Coundl, announcing that toe rule fixing the maximum salaries of 
Indian drivers, shimters and guards at two-thirds the rate for 
Europeans will be omitted from the revused edition of the Code, 
bnt regrets that in practice it is still enforced, and requests Govern¬ 
ment to direct all Railway Administrations to immediately allow 
Indian drivers, shunters and guards the same salaries as are allowed 
to Europeans upon the principle of equal pay for equal work.*' 

Mr, Bhagwandas Narayandas then proposed and Mr. D. B, 
Sbindo seconded< 

VI. "That tois Conference enters its emphatic remonstrance 
against the corrupt practices prevailing in the worktoops through¬ 
out India, in connection with appointments, promotions and dismis¬ 
sals ; and calls upon the Govt, to appoint a strong, independent and 
impartial Committee to investigate and report upon the subiect. 
The Committee should consist of an equal number of representatives 
nominated by Railway Administrations, Rmlway Union or Federa¬ 
tions and the Legi^ative A^embly.’' 

The following resolution was then moved from the Chair and 
passed unanimously 

V *• That tois Conference respectfully calls attentkm of the Rail¬ 
way Board to the neglect of the Third-class Passengers' cmveniences 
on the Indian railways and overcrowding that is taking place, and 
urges that immediate steps Im taken to improve and increase acc»}m- 
m^ation whkh at pr^^t is provided,” 

The Conference met again on Mondey, the 27th Nov. 1922. It re* 
sffimied some of the resoIoUons that were p»sed last year and than pamed 
the foltawiDg resolutions serialan ^ 

TI "This Oonfereuce views with dismay and sobmito its emphatie protest 
against the redaction of ex[»ii>>noed and skilfnl mechanics ia the Q. L P. shops 
and replying tiiem by ChlnameB ou an average of donbte the rate of pay for 
the Same nattire and amoast of work. Those nes te reinstated or their grataity 
be paid to them.” 

711 "This ConferenM draws the attention of the Admlaistratieu to tba 
inhoman tnatme-t meted not to the pfur eoolics, males and females, who 
earricd in open Ballast Waggons in the barning heat of the lan or in rain or 
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eold. Sheltet be aftoid^ to tteae worker wbetiier ^ploTed Bellway ot 

Contreotor." , . , , » *,• j 

VIII “Besolved that a oomptete ptoapeetns ahowtog niet, regoiatioBS, ana 
{alTllegeB ellowed h; Beilwaye to oM and new mployeee Im noMfied to 
•»»IT employee in a booklet,*' 

IX **Kii Confereaoe is (A opinion &at Agents end Msnegen of Indian 

'foilwaya, in making grants from w Fine Fnnda to iidiTidoala or commonal 
inatitotlons, will make adequate grants to Indiana and Indian Institutions wbich 
M not teing done present.** ' 

X BMoleed that the Bailway Board be requested to rettore tin reatriotion 
in the i^ne of fo^ign Bail way paas^ to daily pay stafl aitd that the free pan 
tale be so amended as to include parents and children witbont restriction as to 
numb^; and rul^ regarding the interchange of tree passes be nnifoTm in ail 
BalJways in India.” 

XI ‘‘TOiis CoB{ieren(» warmly m>ngratn1utffl Mr. Shapniil D. Snklatwalla 
for election as Member of FarUammik airi thanks voters of Bonft 
Battenea for eleotiag him. 

XII **Tltl8 OortterOTce anttorises the President and Secretary to send suit, 
^le teiegranm to Mr, SaUatwidla ami the Mayor of ^ttersea fra the pnrpose-** 

XIII ’’This Conf ei^oe reives that the Banning staff of all Bail ways ip' 
India dnnild get tlw same average aBowanee of 5? per cent allowed to the Ban¬ 
ning Staffs ol the M. A. B. M., S. L and H. W. Bailways ni^er Bailway Board’s 
Circular Letter dated the I9th September, 1919.’! 

. XIV ‘’This (fonfermioe r^^s its emfAatio protest against tbe ruling of ti>t 
Homo Department of tim Sovt. of India, making emsmonic^ons of tudiridnat 
grievances cd Baflwaymen to Members ot the Legislative Assembly and the 
Ctoonon of State a breacfa ot the Government ^rvants’ Conduct Bnto.” 

XV “This Cmiterence trusts that Lord InohcapeS*8 Betrencbment CommL 
ties will thoroughly investigate the numerous items of ^cual expsnditnm 
Incnrrod on Indian Bailways, both on Capital and Bevenue accounts and will 
order substantial rotremdiment actually netxssary, taking into co^demtion the 
largo tnoreass in the cumber of superior offieers and liberal increases to the 
salaritt of ht^er offioUds generally aBowed daring recent yeara,” 

XVI "TfaM (tonfeieneo appoints the following gentlemen as the Standing 

Committee to carry on all correspondence in imaaection with the Cor^renw 
toting the intervri • 

1. Rev, Mr.,^. F, Andrews,—President. 8, Hai Saheb Chandrikanrsaad.-— 
Vice-President; 3.' Mr. Baptlsta I. Mr. Ginwalia. 5* Mr. Bbukandas O. 6 Mr. 
Hatilall A. 7. Mr. 8. H. Jhabwalls,—Secretary. 8 M. 0, T. Wheete, with 
powers to ^1, 

srges Government to mnuin^one delegate on 
behalf of Bailwaymen in India f<w the International Labour Conference and 
suggests that Bat S^b Chandrikapr8Hid.be nominated as a delegate f<w toe 

‘Hid Mr, O. T. Wheeler as advisers ” 

X.VUI ‘This ^nferencg strongly n^s all tbe Executives of Railway 
Unions tn India and Burma to send tbdr lepresentattvea with full powers to 
meet and settle toe two questions of a Federation of aU Bailwaymen and 
fotoiaUon (ff an All India Bailwaymen^ Board.” 

^ SIS. ‘This Confetenoe views wito regret toe attitude ot the Government 
of India towards the resolntion of the WMhington Conference, regarding the 
adopted an eight Iwk day, and trusts that toe Government will abandon itt 
present attitude 8^ tato practical action towi^s the lealixation of tlm eight 

^ Bailways and Bailway Workingshoto as well as in all otto 
industrial cmMenm." 



THE FOURTH CONFERENCE OF 

The Depts. of Indusbies in India 

CAZ 0 UTTJ^ 17 fn— 19 TH ApBlL 192 S 

Important subjects concerning the Industrial Development 
o(. India are discussed annually by the conference of the 
Departments of Industrks. The fourth Conference was held 
at 1 Coumui House Street, Calcutta, on the 17ih, f 8th and 19th 
of April 1922. Officers in charge of the Industries in Central 
and Provincial Governments as well as the Ministers of Jndus^ 
tries attended the conference.. The Hon. Mr: Innea, Commerce 
& Industries Member. Govt, of India, presided.* The agenda 
included the consideration of the following matten proposed 
by the department specified against each head. 

The eoDBtftutTOQ of an AU-India lodastrial Serviee (C^ntial 
Department of Industries) ; the coostitution of an All-India Cbemii^l 
Service (Central Department of Industries) j relations bet't/een the 
railways, the public, and the Oepartsmnt of iDdustriea {Dopartment 
of Industries, Punjab); co-ordination of the Frorlnoial Departments 
of Industries in lugard to schemes Iot pioneer taitories (Dep^tmeot 
of Industries, Bengal) ; British Empire Exhibition (Cenri-al Depart¬ 
ment of Industriee) ; the training Id India of railway engineers and 
mecbaoioa (Central Department of Industries) ; State teohnioal 
seholarabipa (Central I^partment of Indastoies) j the study of 
Inter-Provinoial markets (Department of Industries, United Fro¬ 
unces) ; Technical Text books (Department of Industries TJ. P.) ; 
Exhibition oi machinery, (Department of Industries,' United Pro¬ 
vinces) ; mral engineering (Department of Indnstries, Bombay) ; 
technit^d aasietaooe to industries and industrial resetfeh (Department 
‘Of Industries, Bombay) ; periodical meetings of the engineers of the 
Department cd Indnstries (Department of Industries, Bombay); 
(fheap power for industrial undertakings (Department of Industrie^ 
Bornluy) I relation between the Direotora of Indnetries and Di»ctw* 
General of Commercial Intelligenoa in regard to local trade Inte]l!> 
^nce (Dir^tor-General of Commerce). - 

la opeiung the Conference the Hon. Mr. C. A. lanes, the president, 
said • 

• The Presideni’s Speech. 

Before we proceed to discuss the business contained in the list 
of agenda which has be^ pot before the Con£er»ice I should lilm 

48 
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to make a lew prdimiiary remarks regarding tile reasons why tie 
present time and place have been selected for the meetings while 
it wiU perhaps be of inte-^k to membera of the Conf^ence if I 
review briefly tiie action which has been ta^n as a result of the 
last meeting of Departments of Industries, and the more important 
matters which have been taken up by tiie Central D^iartment of 
Industries during the intervening period. 

As you will rem^ber, on the conclusion oi the meeting 
held at Siml a in May last year, the general opinion of the 
Conference was in favour of holding &e n^t meeting at 
Calcutta in January 1922. For some time after I took charge 
of. the Department of Industries I hoped that it would be 
possible to adhere to this arrang^ent; but as time went 
on it became apparent tiiat at the banning of the year it 
would not be posible either for myself or for Mr. Chatterjee to 
leave Delhi. It had been decided that the sessions of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and the Conned of State would bec^ at an em'Uer 
date than was the rase in the previous year. Mr, Chatterjee did 
not return from his deputation to the Interoa'ional Labou ' Con¬ 
ference at Geneva until the loginning of January, and the Depart¬ 
ments oi which I hold charge were confronted with a heavy 
programme of work in connection with the forthcoming Legislative 
Kssions. The alternative of suggesting that our meeting should 
be htid in D^hi ■«^s considered, but rejected for the reasons that 
while it would doubtless have been incemvenient to you to leave 
your provinces at that time, it would have been impcssible for us 
in the Central Departm^t to devote the necessary amount of 
attention to the subjects which we riioald have to discuss at thte 
Conference. 1 therefore suggested that we should m^t at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the conclusion of our various 
legislative sessions, £md I ^dso consulted the mmnb^s oi the Con¬ 
ference with r^ard to the place at which we should meet. Calcutto 
was chosen by a large majority and to this extent, therefore, it 
has been possible to adhere to the arrangemrats provisionally 
apjnoved at the last Conference. 

The Work Dohs So Fax 

I will try to give the Conference, as briefly as possible, an 
account of what has been done as the result of its deliberations last 
May. Tbeflrst subject discussed was that of the co-ordination of 
work between provincial Directors of Industries and tiie Commerdal 
Intelligence Department, Calcutta. The . diaaission was devoted 
partly to the sobject of trade enquiries, and tiie Conference agre^ 
to the proposal that the system of direct enquiries by one Director 
from others and by Directors from, other departments should be 
followed, togetb^ with that of instituting enquiries through her 
Monthly Choular put^shed by the Central Dej^rtment of Industries. 
Certain working arrangement with the Director General of Commw* 
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Intelligence were also agreed to, and certain proposals ior the 
future of ^ Commercial Museum in Calcutta made by the Director 
General and Commercial Intett^ence were considered and approved. 
The snbject of trade enquiries will cmne up ag^ for discnssicm 
during the present Coaference at the instance of the D. G. C. 1., 
who will give us an account of development which have taken 
place in his Department ^ce last May, ai^ of the working of 
the existing arremgements as between him and Directors of 
Industries, together with suggestions for Iheir improvement in 
the future. 

British Industriss Fair. 

Last year you will remember that the subject of the annual 
British Industries Fair was discussed at some length both in the full 
Conf^^ce and by a Snb-Committee of Directors of Industries. The 
recommendations of the sub-committee were placed before all local 
Governments for their consideration. We have not yet received a 
detailed account of this yeu’s Fair, but it appears certain from 
references made to the subject by Mr. Chadwick, ihe Indian Trade 
Commissioner, Londpn, tout the efforts of the participating provinces 
havemet with great success, and that tbe arrangements generally were 
much better than those made in connection with the Fair of 1931. 
Mr. Chadwick has a special word of praise for the organisation of 
toe exhibits and for the business arrangements made by the Govern¬ 
ments of tlm Punjab and the United Provinces. The suggestton was 
made at the last Qjnference that an expert should 1 ^ appointed 
to organise the exhibits at the Fair on bebaU of all the provinces 
participating; but as only four province, namely the Punjab, the 
Unit«l Provinces, Bombay and Burzna. announced their intention 
of exhibiting, it was decided not to proceed with the qu^tion of 
appointing an officer for toe whole of India. 

The subject of the hydro-electric survey of India called for no 
action on the part of the Government of India, and they are not 
aware of the extent to which progress has been made in tbe several 
provinces with the work of a prdiminary survey cm tim lio» 
adverted by Mr. Meares. 

DifFicULiiK OF Coal Supply. 

As a result of tbe discussion at the last Conference of the best 
means of mitigating the difficulties experience by small industries 
in tbe matter of coal supply, it was decided by a sub-committee 
consistin» of tbe Coal 'Transportation Officer and the Directors of 
Industries that a purchasing agent should be appointed for Provin¬ 
cial Departm^its of industries to work in touch with the Coal 
Transportation Officer. Directors of Industries were asked towards 
the end of toe last year to report how far the situation appeared 
to have improved, and whether any improvements noticed might be 
ascribed to the arrangement approved at toe last Confer^ce. The 
replies received to this enquiry went to show that, generally 
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spaakiag, tbe situation bad improved materially, although in some 
provinces the improvement was due to causes other than the new 
arrangements for supply to which I have referred. Since then the 
whole situation has been upset by the unfortunate occurrence of 
the railway strike. As this factor dominates all others, it was 
centered, that no useful obj^t could be se^ed by bringing up 
the subject again for discussion at the present Conference. 

It was derided at the last Conference tiiat it would be advan¬ 
tageous if eftdi province published information regarding their 
technical and industrial institutions, and detailed recommendations 
were made regarding the lines on which such inforniatioa shouy 
be draws up. The Government of India are not aware of tiie 
extent to which this recommendation has been adopted in the 
several provinces. They hav&r however, received from the Gov¬ 
ernment cl Bihar and Orissa a useful list of technical and industi^ 
institutions in that province. In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions m^e at the lari: Crmference the snpply of the Monthly 
Circular issued by the Central Department of Industries has been 
confined entirely to officials. The number of ^pies of the Circular 
now distribute amounts to 452. In conn^^on with tbe 
annual mports of Provincial Departments of Industries, the 
Conference was of opinion that uniformity' in the arrangement of 
the repprto would be dericable, and also that the official year should 
be adopl^, if. possible, for the period covered by the reports. No 
information has reached the Government of India as to whether any 
action has be^ taken on this recommendatioa. A di^mssion took 
place on the constitution of Advisory Boards of Directors of Indus¬ 
tries, and it was left to the provinces to take such action in this 
mat^ as they thought desiratde. 

The holding of an All-India Haodweaving Exhibition at Patna 
was dealt with by a sub-comiiuttee of tiie last Conference, and we 
all know that the Exhibition achieved very considerable sneers, 
thanks nainly to the efforts of the Department of Industries in 
Bihar and Ori^a. An inter^ting account of Ihe Exhibition was 
contribnted to tiie last number of the Journal of Indian Industri« 
and Lalxinr by Mr. Bell. ' h 

The rabj^t of State technical scholarships was discussed at 
some length on the last occasion, and the Government of India 
understand that Departments of. Industries in the provinces have 
been taking up the matt^ in earnest The subject has been included 
^rin in the agenda for - the present Conference when it is proposed 
to di^uss it fmm a somewhat different standpoint which has been 

m the prefatory note which is before the membem of the 
Conference. 

Aix-india Indostsial & All-India (^ejjicai. Services. 

*1.. important subjects which were discussed at 

.toe last Conlamace was the question of coi^ittuting an All-In(Ua 
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Industrial Service and an All*India Chemical S^vice. It was 
decided that it would be best to leave these questions for the time 
in order that they might be reconddeied in the p»»rtnc^ before 
the Departments of Industries came to a final demsion regardins; the 
attitude th^ would adopt. Xhe question the institudmi of both 
Services has been included again in the agenda for the pr^ent 
Ccmierence, and it is hoped that we' shall now able to r^eive the 
final views of Ministem on this important subject. 

The last Conference discussed the qu^tion of improving India's 
foreign trade by the appointment of Trade Commissioners. Unfortun¬ 
ately the pre^ut financial string^cy has placed a temporary obstacle 
in the way of the develofanent of this s^eme. We have, however, 
made the appoinbnent of a Trade Commi^ioner in East Africa 
which was foreshadowed in last year's discussion. Sir. Left has 
assumed charge of Ms duties at Mombassa in the banning of 
January last, and has already indicated fresh lines along which trade 
between India and these colonies can usefully be developed. 

It was decided at the last Conference to place an oSIcer on 
special duty in England to collect information regarding the methods 
by which and the extent to wMch aid is aSorded to industrira by 
the State in various countries. For this enquiry Mi. A. Y. G. 
Campbell of Madras was selected, and he submitted his report a 
short time ago through the High Commissioner to the Government 
of India. We have not yet had time to consider the report in detail 
or the method by whuh it will be puMisbed, but it will, in any case, 
shortly be placed before local Governments. 

Industrial Banks. 

The establishment of Industrial banks was discard at the last 
Conference with the idea of enabling Ministers to ascertain the views 
held in othm^ province on the subj^t, sothat they m^ht be in a 
^position to formulate their own ideas with regard to this matter, 
''^'fhe Government of India are unaware what progress, if any, has 
been made m the difection of establishing an industrml bank in any 
province. ■ • ' 

>> A question somewhat allied to the last, namely, whether l^isla- 
ticm should be introduced- to provide for and regulate the granting 
of Government loans or other financial aid to small industrialists 
was also discussed, aod it was suggested that the Government of 
A^am by whom the question was introduced, might make an 
experiment in the' direction' of legislation, but information has not 
reached the Government of India as to whether the suggeit^ 
experiment has teen made. 

At the last Conference c«tain proposals made by the High 
Commissioner for India in pursuance of his project of maintaining 
permanent show* rooms for Indian arts and crafts at Ms office in 
London, were approved by the representatives of the provinces 
roncemsl. As the result of the subsequent enquiry made by the 
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Government of India, the Governments of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces issued instructions to their ofi&cers to supply the 
material for textile panels, while the former Government have 
agreed to the provision by the Mayo School of Arts, Lrahore, of the 
electric light fittings, and the Government of tlie Unit^ Provinces 
have given pemussk>n for the ^hibits which remained unsold at the 
Industries Fair of 1921 to be pkiced in the High Com¬ 
missioner's rooms. In addition to the Governments of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, those of Burma mrd Bombay have inti¬ 
mated their desire to participate in the arrangement proposed by 
the High Commissioner. The Government of India, on their part, 
have made a free gpcant to tiie High Commissioner of certain timber 
which was held for them by Mesers. Howards in England, and have 
sanctioned the paym^t from Central rev^ues of the cost of making 
and putting in the woc»I panelling, furniture and other fittings. 

The subject of rocnatment and organisation staff for 
Departments of industries was one with which the provinces were 
concerned more than the Governm^t of India, but the suggestitm 
vms made that an officer should be appointed for all India as a 
visitor who would advise provincial Departments of Industries on 
gen^l matters relating to organisation. It was points out that 
the recruitmeut of such an officer would be difficult in the s^ence 


of an Industrie Service iatn which he could be fitted, but a promise 
was made on behalf of the Central Department of Industries that 
the matter would be further investig^tei. The views of Ministers 
on the subject were subsequently invited demi-officially, but in view 
of the replies received to this aiquiry, as well as the difficulties in 
the way of devoting Central revenues to the financing of projects 
which did not faE within the category oi Central sul^ects, to which 
toe S^n^etaiy of State and the Auditor-General had called attention, 
it was not found possible to proceed with the suggestion. 

Some discu^on took place on the question of esteblidiing a 
Dev elopm eat Board in each province which would unite the varioi^ 
dej^rtments^ dealii^ with the devdopment of resources, such as 
^ricnllmrc, industries and co-operation. Action on thig subject was 
leit «itirely to the province to initiat e^ 

was left to ihe provinces to decide what action 
they should take on the subject introduced by tLe Director of 
toduste^ in Bombay relating to lie payment of fees to mem- 
01 Industries for giving technical advice. 

, other subjects which had been proposed for discussion 

were not taken up by the Conference, I may m«itioa 
ttose relating to the development of by-product industries of 
^ salt mdus^ has been made the subject of a reference by the 

of India. Mid ia now 


a. direct rec- .;m«nt of experts by local 
Governments without the mterventtwu of the Secretary of State 
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pertaina to the allocatioa to the High Commissioner for India of 
certain of the functions previously perform^ by the Government 
of India. The snbj«?t of the re’aticms between local Goveraments, 
the pnblie, and railways has be^ Included in the agenda of the 
present Conference at the insmnce of the Punjab Department of 
Industries, while the Department of Indastiies in Bengal has again 
brought up the question of co-ordinating the work of the different 
provmces in the matter of preparing s<£em^ for pion^r Stories, 
I the discusnon of wfaidi it was found necessary to postpone. 

Finally, the question of enlarging the constitution of the Con- 
ference wM postponed indefinitely. 

The Ppblxcations 

Apart from the subjraffs which were discussed at the last Con¬ 
ference membem may be interested to learn something of what we 
have been doing in the Central Department in connection with the 
more important matters of common interest. In the matter of 
publications we have continued to bring out our Journal and 
Monthly Circular, while at the present time 23 Bulletins have been 
published and three more are in the press. Our list of permanent 
subscribers to these publications is growing slowly but steadily, and 
it is hoped that the object for which they w«e started has, at any 
rate, to s>me extent be^ adiieved. In the matter of our large 
industrial schemes we have, unfortunately, te report a set back. 
As you were informed at the last Conference, we had then under 
consideration the establishment of a Tanning Researdi Institute 
and Demonstration Boot Factory at Calcutta, with the preliminaries 
of wbkh considmrable progress had been made. It had been hoped 
that we might be able to malm a definite start with the scheme 
during the financiad year which has just closed ; but, with the 
deterioration in the financial position which became more marked 
as ths yeas went on, we were obliged to drop the scheme for the 
time, and we have at present no immediate prospect of beii^ able 
to proceed with it. The same remarks apply to our propraal to 
start a Central Chemical Research Institute- Altimugh this project 
is closely amnected with that for the ii^titation of an AU-lndia 
Chemical Service— the fate of which h^ yet to be decided—the 
establishment of the Institute did not necessarily stand or fall with 
the larger scheme, and the Central Department of Industries were 
prepared to consider their own part of the project separately. But 
here, again the finandal situation put a stop for the time to any 
idea of farther progress. 

Services of Experts Wanted 

Another project which we bad in view has been hampered by a 
different set of circumstances. This was our scheme for obtaining 
tile service of experts in the glass industries to advise our manufac¬ 
tures in India. We have now been informed definitely that it Is 
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impossible to got men of the required stamp to come to India from 
England, and we must tijerefore cast about for other means of 
assisting our glass manufactures. We still have the matter under 
consWeration, but -I regret to say tiiat I have no further progress to 
report at preset.' 

Sir Thomas Holland informed you at the last Conference that 
-we were in communication with the Home Committee of the British 
Engineering Standards Association with a view to getting tim new 
Institution of Engineers in India recognised as a body capable of 
auth<»itative)y cstaWi^ing standards. During the course of the last 
year this object was achieved, and a local committee has been 
constituted to perform this function which consists of members of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). 

We have hoped to make some progress with the question of 
taking pmiodically a census of Industrial production. Complete 
replies were received from local Governments and they show^ 
considerable difference of opinion regarding the methods which we 
should pursue. One of the main difficulties was that of tiie staff by 
means of which such a census a>uld be made, and, as nothing can 
be done towards achieving the cbj^t in view except through local 
Governments, it has not been found possible as yet to proceed with 
the scheme on an all-India basis. The question requires some 
further consideration before local Governments cgn be address^ 
ag;ain on the subject. 

One oi the most important subj^ts which ha< been engaging onr 
attention is that of the British Empire Exhibition which will be 
held in Londrm in 1924. The course of events connected with thfe 
subject has been very fully described in the preffitory note which 
is before the members of the Conference, and, as we propose to 
discuK it latter, I ne^ say no more on the subject now. 

Technical Education. 

It is encouraging to be able to report that definite progr^ has 
be«i made in connection with one, at least, of our larger schemes 
for providing technical instruction in lndia~l refer to our project 
for the estahlishmrmt of a School of Mines and Geology at Dhanbad, 
Detmled proposals regarding the buildings. equii«nent, staff and 
curriculum of this school have been drawn up by the Governing 
Body and are under exammation by the Government of India. 
Here, again, we have been prevented by the finanria i situation from 
proc^ingas quickly as we wished, and it was feared at one time 
that process on this project would have to completely stopp^ 
for another year, but I am glad to say that we have obtained the 
consent of the Legislative Ass^bly to a provision being made for 
the collection of material for the building of the School during the 
current financial year, and it is hopes! that no further sot back will 
be experienced. I may mentkm here that the Government of 
Central Provinces have intimated to the Government of India their 
intention of providing two scholarships to be tenable at the school 
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on the condition that two students from that province will be 
admitted. 

Two mattem which have been migaging the attention of the 
Depannent recently were of particular importance. , These were the 
institution of a ddSnite programme of Railway expenditure lasting 
.over five ysirs and the ^tablishment of an Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment. The Stores Department had aireaydy taken on the work of 
purclmsing textiles for the "Army and was proceeding to organise 
other branches of purchase graduaJly. At the same time a Committee 
of the Indian Legislature had already sat to consider the revision 
of the Stores Purchase Rules. 


The Subfecta discussed 

The following ■ubfectc were then diicuised 

First, tile relations betwe«i the railways, the public and the 
departments of Industries. Some discn^on took place on the 
subject of recommendations made by the Indian Railway Committee 
preside over by Sir William Acworth, and it was thought that the 
spmtem of kical advisory councils advocated by that committee 
might meet the object for which the subject had been pnoposed for 
discussion by the Departments of Industries in the Punjab. The 
general f^ing of the conference that they should await the 
result of any action taken as the result of xecmotnendatioh of Indian 
Railway Committee before deciding for any other steps that are 
necessary in the direction of ensuing means whereby local interests 
might be enabled to exercise control over the 

The next subject discussei was with regaM te the institntion 
of an All-India Industrial Service and on this point the members of 
the confetenc; were practically unanimous against the institution 
of such a service upon an all-India ^sis, tiie gen^ml filing being 
that the provinces desired to be in a position to exercise a greater 
measure of conbnfi ovm’ officers who would be conceriied witii tiio 
administFation of a tmnsfmied Provincial subj«;t. 

The views CTpr^ed on the nmct subject which was that of the 
institution of an all-India Chemical Service were lazgely similar 
while the feeling in some provinces was that they were not yet 
sufficiently developed to vmrtant the institntion of tm expensive all- 
India Service. Advocates of the immediate employment of 
chemists were incline to think tiiat their needs would b^t be met 
by the engagonent of exports on short tom agroement to deal with 
each problem as it arose. 

The next subject taken up for discuraion was that of the British 
, Bmpke ExMbition to be held in I.OQdoa in 1924 ; the object of the 
ExhilfituMi and the general outline of the scheme were explained at 
the conference together with certain suggestions made by the Indian 
Trade Coimnissitmer in London for the partidpatimr of Provinces. 
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The cent^ department of Industries had already addrassed local 
Governments fully on the subject and had sent them rough estimates 
of the cost of participatiim. It was also explmned that the most 
urgent matter was to arrive at an estimate of the amount of 
buildings required by the Government of India and the participating 
Provinces, 8inc» it was neces^ry that the foundations of the 
boDdings Aould be taken in hand by Mardi, 19^3. and 'Uie buddings 
thus completed by D^ember of that year. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence nest brought 
up for discussion the question of relations between the Directors of 
Industries and the Diiector-G^eral of Commercial Intelligmce in 
regard to local trade intelligence and with this w^ dtecussed the 
subject of Inter-Provincial markets which had been brought forward 
by the Department of Industries of the United Province. The 
(inference was generally of <^inion that cKfain proposals whidr 
had been put forward by the Director-General of Commercial IntelU- 
geace should be tried and if succrasful would largdy serve the 
problem which the Director of Industries of Uie United 
Provinces bad put forward. 

Before the Conference was closed for the day the views of the 
members were asked regarding llie utility of the publications of the 
Central Departments of Industoies and the general view was that 
they %rved a very useful purpose and should be coniinned. 


MD DA7-~18Tff APRIL im 

In the ebieoce ol the Hon. Mr. InneSi who was summoned to Simla 
the chnr was takmi by the H<hl Lain Haridshen Lell, Minister of Indnslriesi 
Punjal^ at the sitthg of the Fourth Conference of the Departments of Indus* 
trios at No. 1. Council House Street on the 18lh ApriL 

"^1^® first subject di»rus%d was that of the training in India of 
lailrray engineers and mmdianics. Mr. Richards, Chief Engineer to 
■ * j ®®3rd, explained the origin of the subject and empha¬ 

sised the fact that a distinctitm had to be drawn between training 
for superior grades of railway officers and of appreoticea Tim 
serand class with which he wisb^ particularly to d^l was mechaoi- 
CTgraeem and mechanics. Details were given to the Confmwce 
by the several Dirwrtors of Industries of the schemes which had 
been started or were in contemi^ation by Departmmit of Industries 

railways. The Conference was generally 
^reed to the principle that the Provincial Departments of Indas- 
toes shouM co-opemie with the railways in the provision of facili¬ 
ties for traimng these two classes. 

One of the spedfic quwtfons put to the Conference by the 
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Central Department of Indostries "was the nature of the arrangement 
for dividing the functions of the railway administration and the 
Local Governments. In particular with regard to the division of 
the costs it had been su^^tei that an arrangem^t which might 
be acc^ptaUe wonld be one by which the theoretical ^rt of the 
instruction was provided by Local Governments and possibly the 
costs of resMenti^ accommodation for students where nece^ary. 
The Government of India and Railway administration providing 
the fadltty for practical workshop instructions. 

On the conclusion of the discussion on this subject Mr. C. D. 2 L 
Htndley, Chaiiman of the CaJcutta Port Commission, addressed 
the Conference <bi behalf of the Council of the Institution of 
Engineers (India). 


IKSIIIUIIOH OF EUGIMBEBSi 

Mr. C. D. M Hindis in the eoune of his spwch raid 

“This institution t)W^ it origin pa^y to a recosunendation 
made by the Indian Industrial Commission and partly to a move¬ 
ment which had already been started in vuious parts of the country 
towards association for professional purposes of Engineem engaged 
in various branches of the profession. Its constitution as ori¬ 
ginally drafted was largdy the work of Sir Thomas Holland who 
gave &e organising Committee the stimulus of his advice ar^ ex¬ 
perience until their eSorts were crowned by the incorporation 
of the Ixrstitution on X3th September, 1920 followed by its 
public inauguration by His Excellency l^rd Cbelmsfoid on 
February 23rd, 1921 under the Presidency of Sir Rajendra 
Rath Mookorjee, when prominent Engineers from all parts of 
India were preset. At the time of its inauguration, congratula¬ 
tions and good wishes wfu-e received from the Institution ot Civil 
Engineers, of M»:hanical Engineers and of Electrical Engineers. 
The Institution. is an AU-India orga n isati o n of essentially non¬ 
official character and its Council consi!>ts of 42 members, Indian and 
European, represmitii^ every brancii of ^e prof^ion and every 
locality. Corporate membership of the institution is granted by 
eiection by the Council and is divided into two Ciasses—Mcu..bers 
and As^ciate Members. The Conndl require of all candidates for 
election a high standard of educational qualiEcation.s and satis¬ 
factory evidence of practical training. The standard of educational 
qualifications required will shortly be exhibited in the syllabus 
which the Council are now preparing for Associate Membership 
«f^mir,ation. For full member^ip the Council prescribe the age 
limit oi 30 years and evidence of some years* experience in chaige 
of important engineering works. The number of engineers So far 
admitted to Corporals Membership is approaching 300 and the list 
is growing rapidly. The mitrance fee;— 

Rupees 200 ^ Membecs~.<Subscriptioa Rs. 60. 
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Rs. lOo for Associate Members or Associates—Satecription Es. 48. 

“But let me emphasise the fact that no money can boy member¬ 
ship and the Coundl exercise their powrs of election without 
fear or favour. The Institution also admits as Associates those 
who are engaged in occupations allied to engineering, but who are 
qualified sis engineers. Then, we have a class of stndents who are 
not admitted during tiie period of their engineering training and from 
whom it is hoped in the future to obtain the supplies of Corporate 
Members. Lastly, the constitution provides for a class of subscri¬ 
bers who may be either firms or individuals inter^ted in engmeer- 
ing, vdiose aimual subscription of Rs. 50 entitles than to be present 
at meetings and to receive copies of the Institution's proceedings. 
This, tiben, is roughly the constitution of the Institution, but an 
important provision in the Articles is that relating to local associa¬ 
tions. There are provindal autonomous associations of engineers, 
consisting of Corporate members of the Institution within the 
province where the a^ciation is situated, and of affiliated members 
drawn fitun mra engaged in the engineering profession but whose 
qualifications are not sufficient to permit of their receiving member- 
of the Institntmn. These local a^ciations, of which several 
have already been formed, manage their own afiairs within certain 
conditions laid down by the Coundl. amd give to migineers in 
various parts of India the privileges of associating together for 
professional objects. Matings at which engine^ing papers are 
read, and visits to works are amongst the activities open to the^ 
association and the organisation on this basis gives to ^giseers in 
localities far away from the Central office of the Institutimi, the 
privUeges and organised intercourae with tlieir fellow ^giseers in 
the same locality of which they should otherwise be debarred by the 
geographiral difficulties of frequent meeting of the central body. 
The ranstitutioa adopted also permits of a widening of the field of 
activities of the Institution while keeping intact the status of 
Corporate Membership and the high standard of professional quali¬ 
fications at which the Institution ainrs. Local associations have 
already been form^ in Bengal, Bombay, U, P,, and others. are in 

E rocess of formation. The (^airman of these associations elected 
y the associations themselves are Vice-Presidents of the Institution. 
To complete the information I have given 1 may say that the 
President of the Institution a Col. Will^, r. e., Master of H. M,*s 
Mint in Bombay, the registered offi^s are in Calcutta (at pre^nt in 
CUve Buildings) and the Secretary is Mr. F. PoweU-Williams. One 
of the principal objects of the Institutmn, and indeed my excuse 
for taking up your time to-day, is fhe r^dering of assistance to tiie 
Government, whetb» the Central or Provincial Governments, and to 
other public bodi^ in matters connected witii engineering; 

“I would emphasise tiie fact that for the first time there is now 
a corporate l^y which by reason of its wide membership 
and the inuusioo in its Council of mwi who have attained 
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distinctioa in all branch^ of the profession, is capable of giving 
valuable advice and asastance in many the problems 
with which tiie Industries Departments of the various Govern¬ 
ments are faced. 

"I have explained that the Institution aims at maintaining 
a high standard of both educational and practical qua^cations 
in the engineering profession. Election to corporate m^ber- 
ship—^whether full membership or associate membership—^implies 
that a certain standard has been attained and I would suggest 
tlmt in the interests of the work which you desire to see pushed 
forward you should use your influence with your Gov^nment 
and with public bodies to prescribe the membership of the 
Institution as a nece^aiy qualiflcation. for appointments. In 
this way you would be making practic^ use of the standard of 
professional qualifications which Insrituticm has set up and will 
maintain. L^tly. I would mention the question of standardisation 
of materials. It is not necessary to enlarge on the benefits both to 
users of engineering material and to the manufactuiers of establish¬ 
ing a recognised scheme of standards. Standardization is, in fact, an 
essential Itok between the manufacturer and the user, and as such 
is a matter which calls for the earnest attention of the Industrie 
Departments. For many years past, as many of you are no doubt 
awar^ the Brit^ Engin^ring Standards Association have been 
working on the establishmeiit of standard engineering specifications 
for all dasses of materials, and their standards are now universally 
accepted throughout the Empire and in many other countries. 
There are now 145 of these specifications issued and many more are 
in course of preparation. 

Stasdard Specifications 

“On the recommendation of the Government of India the Coundl 
of the Institution has beei constituted the Indian Committee of 
the British Engineering Standards Association, and are rcsjKinsible 
for their work in India. Ihis work consists of two parts, firstly, 
the making available of the standard specifications already issued 
to those interested, and seccmdly, the examination of new draft 
specification from the point of view of Indian conditions. As regards 
the standard specifications already issued, we have made arrange¬ 
ments for these to be on sale at reasonable prices at Messrs. 
Thaciror tipink of Calcutta, filers, Thacker and Co. of Bombay 
and Messrs. Higginbotham and Co, of Madras. For the examination 
of new spedficaticns ^ have fonned a Committee wltich will co-opt, 
as necessity arises, engineers who are experts in the particular line 
of engineering to which the specification relates. Ota wide manber> 
ship gives us the opportunity of obtaining the right men to deal 
with each case, and of ensuring that in finally settling the specifica¬ 
tion Indian intorests and Indian advice shall be fully conskiered. 
Several new sp^ifications are at pr^ent under coodderation by the 
CouncU. In four work of industrial developmeut, whether your 
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activities be i& the direction of the manufacturers or the users, 
tiiese standard specidcatioss should be of great assistance and no 
HHrector of Industries should be without a complete set in Ms office, 
I may say that the Secretary, Sir. Bowell-Williaxns will shortly be 
in a position to supply to any one who applies a complete Hst of the 
spedfications issued and which can be obtained from the booksellera 
I have motioned, 

**Now gentlemen, I haveindlraied ^ime of tire directions in which 
the Institution of Engineers can be of assistance to you in your 
work and to the cause of industrial development. In retuni may I 
ask for your assistant ? We want you to get into touch with the 
Institution. We want to take away with you to the various provin¬ 
ces and ca|utals tiie news that tins institution exists and ^ function¬ 
ing, that it is working to establish and maintain high standards of 
qualifications of work and of conduct in the engineering profession 
thioughont India, that the wider is the basis of memb^hip the 
greater can be its power to assist its own meml^rs and the conntry 
at laige, mid that it is willing and able to give expert and disin¬ 
terest^ advice to all who are concerned witii industtial development 
in this cotmtiry. L>astly, that one of its great aims is the drawing 
together of aU ragineeis in India, Itoth Indian and Europemi, into 
a strong organisation fc^ their mutual benefit, and for the ben^t of 
those who make nse of engineering ^dll and knowledge in their 
various activities." 

OtKec Subjects discussed. 

The last subject discuss^ was State Technical Scholarships. 
It was explained that the question has arisen out of a resolution 
which was carried in the Legislative Assembly in Febmary last 
recommending that a sum of not less than six laichs of rupees should 
be set apart every year from Central Revenues to provide for the 
education and training abroad of Indian and Anglo-Indian youths 
in certain subject. It was pointed out that several of these sut^ects 
specifically included in the scope of the relation were not central 
subjects under the Devolution Rules. It therefore appeared that 
it was not possible for the Central Governments under the constitu¬ 
tion to sperui mcmey in the training of students in rf.nTiP/.t ^ ftn ^ith 
such subjects. The Omference discussed tiie division of the various 
subjects which hsui been mmtioned in the remlution between Central 
and Provincial. An interesting acrountwas given by ^ch pro¬ 
vincial depmtment of Industrie of the extent to which th^ 
been makkig and intended to make pn. ■ non for sdtolarships for the 
training of students abmad in te^micat subjects. 

The general feeling of the Conference was that if the Central 
Govemmmt would be prepare to look after the training of 
students in Cental subjects tl»y, the Provinces, would be fully 
prepared to discharge their obligations in respect of subjects which 
were classed as provincial. 
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The Conference devoted ^me time to the disenssioti of the 
propcsal pat forward by the Department of Industries, Bengal, in 
the matter of the n^d for co-ordination betwMn provincial depart¬ 
ments of Industries in regard to schemes for pioneer factories. 

The Conference agreed generally to the proposal put forward 
by Mr. Weston that the fullest possible information should be 
furnished to other provisoes regarding sdiem^ for pion^^ factories 
whether conducted by the Governmrait or private enterprise for the 
guidance of those contemplating the initiation of schemes of a 
similar chs^acter. 

Some discussion took place as to whetiier a ccnti'al organisation 
was necessary for the preparation and pubhcatioo of tect books of 
a more or l^s elementary character for use in the class room m 
technical and industrial schools. 

It was genemlly agreed that the information regarding such 
text books whidi had already been prepared in any one province 
should be made available to other provinces through the agency of 
the central Department cf Industries. It was thought, however, 
that further information was desirable regarding the number and 
character of snch text books m were already in existence before 
hnal dedsion couM be taken in the matter of tiidr whier publica¬ 
tion. The Conference agreed that such information should be 
collected before tije next meeting of the Conference. 

The general opinion of the Qmfer^ce was that the time was 
not yet ri|^ for exhibitions of madi^ery on a large st^e of the 
kind advanced by the Director of Industries, United Province, 

Some discussion took place on the qu«tion whether it was 
possible or desiiable to lay down any line of demarcation betweai 
the respective spheres of the Agriculture and Industries Depart¬ 
ments in the. provinces. The subject has been under discussion 
recently at the Board of Agricnltare mating at Pusa and the Con¬ 
ference agreed gener^iy with the conclusion arrived at by the Board 
of Agriculture that any attempt to lay down a rigid line of demar¬ 
cation betw^n the spheres of the two Departments m%ht tend to 
destroy co-operation between them. 

The remaining subjects discussed related to the technic^ assis¬ 
tance to Industries and Imiostrial research in regard to which it w^ 
points out that action was already being taken is more tiian one 
province on the litres indicate! in the Note which Mr. Bell had 
plac^ before the Conference. 

The Conference were not in favrmr at pre^nt of instituting peri¬ 
odical meetings of Industrial engineers from the diSerent province 
although tile advances of casual meetings between industrial 
engineers from the difier^t parts of India for tiie discussion of 
mattes of common interest was fully ac^pted. 

la connection with the discussion on subject of cheap power 
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lor industrial undertalrings, it was generally agreed that province 
should comnaanicate .with each other re^^ing r^ults whidi have 
bem obtained by any previous experiments in this dir^^on. Ihe 
Department of Industries in Madras was able to report satisfactory 
resets from several small plants for the production of suction gas 
and promised to eircolate a detriled memorandum on this subject. 

At the conclusion of the Conference the Hon. Rao Bahadur K. 
Venkata Reddy Naidu, Minister, Madras, asked that the next 
meeting of the Conference should be held in Madras and Hie Con¬ 
ference unsmimously agr^d to make a recomm^datioa to this edect 
to the Central department of Industries. 

In the aft^noon the Conference visited the Government of 
Bengal Research Tannery and the Calcutta Pottery Works, 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

CALCUTTA—6TE MARCS mS. 

Sir CaoipbeU Rhodesi Pietident of the Bensal Chamber of Comm^w, 
preaided at the adiourned annual general meeting of the Chamber whkh 
waa held at the Royal Exdiange on the 6th March 1923. The President 
presented the Report for 1922 and addressed the Chamlmr. He said; 

Gentiemoi—It is my pleasant duty to present to you for your 
acceptance the ai^oant of our stewardship. 

H. E, Lord Lvtton. 

Early in the year the Governorship of Boigal passed from the 
hands of Lord Roiialdshay into those of Ixud L3Mim to whom we 
extend a cordial welcome and to whom we pigged to gi ve every 
possible support in his arduons and responsible duties. Of l^d 
Ronaldshay's governorship much has been and there is little 
that I can add. His memorial around us in the happier mndiiion 
of Bengal to-day. But your committee, acting with other public 
bodies, desired that there should be a definite tribute paid to his 
memory and that his statue should adorn the precincts of the new 
Council Chamber. Owing to the generous response to the public 
app^ from members of this Chamber^ it has sow been pr^sible to 
get toto touch wito a »mlptor is London and Sir Charles MacLeod 
is kindly acting on behalf of the Memorial Fund Committee. Lord 
Rooaldshay's wise guidanr^ at the commencement of the Reform 
S^eme did much to save our (tonncil from many initial mistokes 
and no site lor bis statue o>nld more appropriate than toe pre¬ 
cincts of the Council Chamber. 

Trads, 

The year jnst closed was a period of tomparaiively doll trade. 
This has not been altogether a mi^rttme. After toe disorganisation 
of the slump, a period of restricted activity has had its ad^ntages; 
industry and trade have had to restore tlm years toat the locust 
hath eaten, and it has been necessary for labour to learn tlmt ever, 
increasing wages only create a vidous drcle of evef-increasing cost 
of living and that real wag» are thereby not increased. The strikes 
of the past year, wluch have fortunately been few, have proved 
abortive, for the demands made were impossible of acceptance. 
Ca pit al and labour are resuming in great measure their old happy 
relationship. The Political and Economic unrest was due largely 
to toe high and ever-increasing cost of living and we toetefore 
rejdce at this year’s tmontUnl harvest, whidi will notmerdy benefit 
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trade, but, what is more important, promote the weU-beiag oi the 
people on whose prosperity ^ our own depends. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Doting the year the Legislative Assembly passed its fiiat r^lly 
effective piece of legislation and one whi<^ vit^y affects industrial 
interests in thia country. I refer^ of cotme, to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. It is an important exp^ment for India and 
we shall be ludty indeed if we avoid that load of lit^ation which 
the English Worfanen's Cmnpeosation Act hs» product. The Act 
has l^n framed Trith gr^rt care. Representatives of our Oiamler 
were consulted before even tim Bill was drafted and as soon as it 
was publitiied your Committee appointed a strmig sub-omimittee, 
consisting of zepres^tatives of all the lading associations, to 
consider it. As the report shows, this sub-committee recom¬ 
mended important changes in the Bill and their recommendations 
were subsequently passed on to the Govemmmit. Perhaps the 
most important recommendation was that the clauses referring to 
the employers' Liability Act should be elimmated. We felt that it 
w'as detrimental to the interest of the workman to give him a choice 
either of compensation under the Act, or of a suit for damages 
under the liability clauses, as it would only provoke litigation. The 
ai^umenta we used prevailed with the Government and with the 
Assembly, and as a result of our recommendations these clauses 
■were dropped. 

Exchange. 

The esmba^e situation was so rec^tly and aUy dealt with by 
out representative, Mr. Rushfe^th, at the meeting of the AKociated 
Chambers of Comma(» in January, tiiat thwe is little now ‘to add. 
The Utopie of a two shillit^ rupee has van^ied from the scene of 
practical politire but I am convinced that the time is not yet when 
a new ratio can be fixed with any guarantee of comparative stability. 
The rreources at the dispc»al of Government have not been sufficient 
to permit of any adequate step being taken to counteiact the effect 
on exchange of the alternate flow of import and export trade, and 
Government h^, therefore, wisely followed that poli^ of non- 
interv^tion which this Chamber has so constantiy and coimisteatly 
advocated during the past two years. At the same time, the 
Government, like the merchant, is a constant remitter, and if the 
ordinary commercial procedure is followed of taking advantage of a 
firm market to remit or of a weak market to refrain from remit¬ 
tance, Government can assist in large measure the natural forces 
ever at work to stabilise the rupee. Whilst there would he certain 
advan'tages to Government in remitting tiirough 'the ordinary 
ba nkin g channels Council Bills have long formed the conven¬ 
tional method of remittance and in sdl Govenim^t operation 
the {Kilicy of {mblic teiffier has come to be ^^arded as sound. 
In commerce it is, however, tiie practice to arrange for homeira^ 
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remittance at this end, and the advantages of so doing on the spot 
where the funds are accumulated and where the exchange market 
ptimaiily exists, are sorely too obvk>iis to require lahooring. I 
strongly advocate the view that what is sound policy for the corn- 
mere^ man, is sound also for thq Government and I should like to 
see the purchases of sterling lor remittance home regulated even if 
not actuary efiected in India rather than in London! I strongly 
commend Idris point to the attrition of the S^xetary of State and 
the Government of India. Our new Finance Member comes to us 
with a great reputation won in the arena of the Continental and 
American exchanges and his assumption of his new office affords a 
Sitting opportuni^ for the inauguration of a desirable change of 
IKfficy in regard to Council BUI along the lines 1 have indicated. 

Fiscal Commission. 

During a considerable part of the year, I was engaged on the 
F^ial Ccunmisskm. Sheeted because of my conneetbn with this 
Chamber, 1 oruld not in any way consider I held your mandate nor, 
consequently, did I bind you to the views to which I put my signa¬ 
ture, for on the fiscal question every house is divided against itself. 
It wiU interest you, bowfever, to know that cne criticism levelled 
against the report was that it followed closely on the lin^ of the 
^ngal repr^ntation, and at the Assewiated Chambers of Commerce 
the resolution, put forward by our Vice-President, supported, if not 
the findings, at l^st the safeguards of the ma}ority report and was 
supported by an overwhelming maiority of the Association. 1 do 
not propose to discuss the Fiscal Commission's Report at any length, 
to-day, for my views have been frequently stated in public. Neither 
before nor after the publication of the Report have I seen any 
practicable alternative scheme drawn up from the free trade point 
of view; near any realisation of the ffict that as 1 stated in the 
Assembly the other day, for the past few years we have had hap¬ 
hazard protection m^querading in the ^ise or free trade. The 
income of the country is derived in increasing degree from customs 
duties and su(^ duties rise they automatically become protective. 
Quite apart form the gnomic argumeits advanced by recognised 
economists in favour disedmina^g prot^^tion for countries indus¬ 
trially new, I have seen no suggestion from the orthodox free trader 
as to how this revenue is to made up other thmi by customs 
duties nor as to how these customs duties are to imposed without 
being protective. Myself a free-trader from my youth up, and still 
a firm believra^ that universal free trade is the goal at which we 
should all aim, as for England it is even to-day the best policy, I bad 
yet to face the facts of the Indian situation and support what I 
believe to be the only posible solution in the face of the high 
revenue duties now imposed. As Sir Basil Blackett ably pointed out 
the oth^ day, fiscal policy is largely a question of time, place and 
opportonity, and if we are committed by revenue considerations to 
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high import dtities, then at least let us regulate them, not in the 
present rough and ready manner, but with an impartial eye to all 
the interests concem»i; I am well aware of the dangers of embark¬ 
ing on a policy of protection, a danger which can only be avoided if 
the anicultural provinces of India continue to make their voice 
heard in the As%ml:^ to prevent ne^less or extravagant prot^tion 
being givm to industry, especially to those industries which supply 
the elementary wants of the poor. The recent debate in the Assem¬ 
bly proved condu^ely that these agiicultnrai interests an not 
altr^ether inarticulate. We can th«efore look forward with some 
confidence to the future with a Tarifi Board indepmident of political 
influHice, a *'sine qua non” recommended by the Associated 
Chambers and accepted both by Government and the non-officaal 
members of the As^mbly. Many p^ple appear to think that higher 
dntito with a higher o^st of living are the natural confilaty of an 
honest admission that evolution has already forced protection on 
India. I disagree. The policy enunciate in the resolution moved 
by the Government and accept^ by the Assembly, laid down that 
no industry was to receive protection unless, ■'inter alui,” it was 
one which miuld eventually be able to f^e world competition with¬ 
out protection. 1 fail to see how any rate much, if any, higher than 
the present b^h duties can be justified to the Tarifi Board if this 
condition is to be fulfilled. Many of our critics have failed com¬ 
pletely to grasp the scope of our recommendations now adopted by 
the Government^ for the word ” Protection ” has always been a red 
rag to the average *' John Bull.” 

Railways, 

You vHU have read the aa»nnt of the debate in the assonbly 
lastwMk (m the ve«d question of State vs. Company mana^ment 
of Indian railways. The outstending feature of toe debate was, I 
think, that wbSst one side argu«l the question from the 
point of view, toe other was entmdy led away by political consid^- 
ations, a fact perhaps explicable in me^ure the circumstance 
that the meml^rs of the A^emUy have shortly to meet their 
constituents, ^nongst whom nationalisation has long been a ruling 
passion. But it is regrettable to find a mmber declaring in the 
Assembly that his party did not make a fetish of efficiency, for the 
man who tampers with efficiency on the railway tampers with human 
life. I do not believe for one moment that he reflected the average 
Indian point of view either inside or outside the Assembly. 1 know 
that many of my Indian friends view with as grave concern as any 
member of this Chamber the day when toe railway systems of India 
will be run by a bur^ncracy centred in Delhi, hampered in its im¬ 
possible task by constant interference from the Assembly. i believe 
and trust that day will never come. Not one single participant in 
the delate claimed toat Stete Management was economical and toe 
latest figures published are eloquent on this subject. My Indian 
fneads m the Assembly teU me that the door is not banged and 
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bolted on Company Management, lor many of ^em that 

centralisation and State management spell diss^er sot only to the 
railway system but also to the development of the resources 
of the conntry and to the publm revenue from whidi the 
inevi^ble losses will have to be recovered. The mover of the reso¬ 
lution in the Assembly last week himself remarked that he only 
looked upon State Man^ement as the l^ser of two evils. 
It behoves our Chamber to press steadily foe det^ntralisafion of the 
railways. I sounded a note of warning at the opening of tibe annual 
meeting of the As»»iated' Chambers and 1 rq>eat that -^rnii^ 
to-day. The function of the Chief Comm^ioner of Railways is to 
advise the Government and the railways on mattem of policy it is 
not to manage the railway systems of a continent. Regroup your 
railways by all means, but see to it that the control of the greater 
systems centering round Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is vested in 
those centres in (tose touch with public opinion. The CSiief Com¬ 
missioner will then be able to emerge from behind his prison bars 
of office files and move amongst us freely. I see and dread the 
danga of a new railway bnreaacracy in De^ which in the name 
of economy ■vrill erect steam hammers to crack nute. But it cannot 
be otherwise, for centralisation is inevitable under any syrtem of 
natiemaUsation. DecentralBation can only come by the fcimation 
of bonafide companies domiciled in India with, on the spot, a respon¬ 
sible directorate, in which the commercial and general public, both 
Indian and European, have (^nnplete confidence. We must admit 
that we have not yet been able .to formulate such a scheme. The 
financial situation is against us at the moment, but it behove 
our oHnmercial and financial experts, boto Indian and EaK>pea&, 
to work together to preserve the arteries of India's prosperity. If 
a practicable scheme can be advanced, 1 do not believe for one 
moment that the Assembly wilt turn it down and those' of you who 
will take the trouble to read the fall official report of last week’s 
debate, when published. wUl be tempted to share my optonian. 

Retrsmchment. 

During the year I had the honour, both on behalf of the 
Assodated <^ambers of Ommerce and of our Chamber, of leading 
a depntatioa to His Excellency the Viceroy, in which we urged 
strongly that an endeavour should be made to balance the budget. 
This depntetion was unique in' its way, for a^ociated with ns were 
representatives of several of our Indian Chambers and Associations, 
ably led by the Chairman of the Bombay Merchante' Chamber 
and Bur^u, Mr. Puishotamdas Thaknrdas, to whose initiative 
the deputation was due. Commerce and industry, as I pointed out 
at the op^iing of the Annual Meeting of the Assr^fiated Chambers 
of Comment 'H January last, knows no bounds of race or creed and 
1 look forward to the time when the Indian Chambers and ourselves 
will find it possible to work more closely together in commerce and 
industry for the good of the ecuntry—a goal wlwb vnll be mors 
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easily attained if we can keep our chambers as free as possible from 
political bias. In appointing the All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mitt^, Govenuneat paM our Chamber a great compliment in 
selecting as its Chairman one of our most distinguished ex-presidents, 
and as members three other members of our Chamber. Its work 
has only just been concluded and it is too eady yet for the public 
to digest the very important issues involved. The cut in the 
Military expenditure may cause some alarm but it must not be 
forgotten that it has been approved by the Commander-in-chief in 
whom we have all tiie full^t confidence. The Budget is now 
before ns but I venture to sugg^t that the budget sj^ech of the 
new Finance Member is almost more important than the budget 
itself, for it indicate the lin^ on which future budgets will be 
prepay. Sir Basil Blackett Is evidently determined cm a sound 
financial policy and it is up to the Chambers of Commerce in India 
to give him ail the support we can. Budgetting fox deficits must 
cease. The balance must be struck not by increasing taxation but 
by reducing expenses and it is to be hoped that, however 
unpopular all retrenchment must be, efiect will be given to the 
xecommendatioi^ of the Inch^pe Committee so far as is found 
practicable. The constant raising of import and export duties in 
order to “find tiie pc^t of maximum productivity is bringing its 
own ^tributios. The genial levd of duty is too high, in motes 
cars esccessive, whilst as lecomm^ided by the ^scal Commissioar 
the tea and hide duti^ should be abolishal and the jute duty kept 
at a low figure. Great, however, as is the desirability of reducing 
these taxes, great as will be the unpopularity of an enchanced salt 
tax, Ihe necessity for balancing the Budget is in my opinion greater 
still. Agitation for the reduction of these import and export duties 
may therefore have to be delayed anoUier year, bat 1 trust that the 
Chamber will continue to press for a sound tariff policy, especially 
in connection with our export trades. 

Your President was appointod to serve on the Bengal Retrench¬ 
ment Cmnmitt^—descril^d at its inception as a “white-washing** 
committee—probably the only criticism which has cot been levelled 
against it since its report was issued. The publication of the report 
has proved an inter^ting study in the psycholc^ of the ^ople. 
When we started our labours .the cry for retrenriiment was loud. 
The cry is loud to-day, but it is not for retrenchment. Criticism was 
to be expected and prebably some of the criticism is justified but the 
bulk of it appears to ^ based on the false premise that it is right to 
waste good money in a good cause. Waste cannot be so justified 
and waste we found. 

If 1 may venture on a dispassionate excursion into the 
realm of politics, 1 would draw your attention to a considerable 
weight of crituasm timt has ^n levdled at the ^ecftntralisa- 
tion propt^als of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee.' We have 
been told by out Indus friends that it is premature to place mors 
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power in ttie bands of the District Boards and that people in the 
mofusril are not yet sufficiently educated in rfvic responsiWlity to 
undertake the supervisLoa of educationt sanitation, and other pres* 
sing problems. That may be so or not, but it is not long ago that 
India was (damouring for a greater measure of self-government and 
these very arguments w«e us^ in England against the granting <rf 
the same. It is an interesting analogy and should teach us all to 
realise that we live in gU^ houses. The m{»t difficult tesk of wise 
statesni'inship is that of delegating responribility to weaker or less 
experienced hands. It is interesting to note that our Indian friends ■ 
axQ finding this as bard a l^on to learn as we have done in the 
past. Unless responsibility is granted before absolute fitness is 
assured, it wOl never be granted at all. Otherwise we m^ht teU the 
tyro that he should not mount a horse until be bad l^mt to ride. 

Howrah Bridge 

No Presid^tial address has be^ complete during the last y^r 
or two, and I gather no Presidential address during the next half 
century will be complete, without some reference to the proposed 
new Howrah Bridge. As a Chamber we are not ef^ineeis. AU we 
ask is for an effective Ixidge built at a reasonable cost, with the 
least possible delay under the sonnd^t possible method of finance. 
Committee after Committee sits and I cam only express a hope that 
scanething will be done before a steamer brea^ its moorings in the 
monsoon and settle ‘for ev« the fate of the present decrepit 
structure. 

Telephone. 

The telephone service has again occupied much of our attention 
and we cannot but feel that the patience of the public has been tried 
more than was nece^ary. I think I voice the views of all present 
if I ask the Ben^l Tdephcme Corporation to devote all its 
energies to the improvement of its system even if by so domg it has 
not time to be opening up 'constantly the question of charges and 
terms. We have adhered to the te^ain we struck and some of us 
think that there is mther too much buzzing going on at the other 
end of the wire. 


Racial Distinctions Bill. 

Last month the new Racial Distinctions Bill passed safely 
terongh the Assembly and presumably vdll shortly b«oiiie the law 
of the land, thus ending a source of irritation between us and our 
fellow Indian subjects which has persisted since the days of the 
llbert Bill. I had the privilege in the Assembly of expressing <m 
behalf of tiie European Community our appreciation of the way in 
which the Indian -monbers of the Racial £>istinctions Committee, 
most of whom are distinguished members of the Assembly, en¬ 
deavour^ to meet and in a great measure met the legitimate da’ms 
of the European Commuiuty. There is in tiie As^mbly 3 growing 
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spirit of tolftrance and good*wlll which aagura wall for the future. 
It is now my pl^sant duty to offer thanks to oar Vice-President 
who r^resented ns on that Committee and who coQ'^buted largely 
to its su^ess, and also to another of onr m^b^. Mr, Cmr, the 
Chairman of the Earopean Association, who has worked unceasingly 
to eSect an honourable settlement. I have watch^ the work of 
these gentlemen from behind the scenes, 1 know how difficult at 
times have been the imm^iate problems tikey have had to ia<%, and 
they have the satisf^tlon of knowing that the work they have done, 
not only for our community but for liuiia as a whole, has been valu¬ 
able beyond all ^timate. 

Renx Act. 

Another matter of- indirect bnt vital inters to our omunanity 
on which 1 desire to touch in brief is that of house accommodation 
in Calcutta. Probably some of our members would have liked your 
Committee to have pressed strongly for a new Rent Act. The 
Chamber has, however, ccmsist^tly set its face against Government 
cxmtrol in any shape or form unless the n^ssity for such contrcl 
has been amplyprov^l and unless control is found to be the le^er of 
the two evils. The Rent Act has now been extendi for a year and 
during the interregnum I trust that a stmng committee will be ap* 
pointed to investigate the present atnatkm and to endeavour, if 
possiMe, to eradicate the middl eman to whom so many of the present 
evils appes^ to be due. It is in the interest of all concerned that all 
the occupier pays the land-lord should receive. 

Floods: 

Yon will find in tire Report a refer^U^ to the extensive floods 
which occurred in the Raishahl and Bogra districts in September. 
Your, committee felt that they could not call upon you for relief 
funds so long as the money you had subscribed for the Cyclone Relief 
Fund of 1919 and tihe MiiiMijwre Relief Fund of 1920 ranained ‘ 
urgent, bat they d^rly intimated that if further money w«e re- 
quireJ we should be prepamd to ask our members to contribute with 
toeir traditional generosity. 

Auxilliary Force. 

I now desire to say a word or tvro about that perennial and 
difficult subject, the Auxilliary Force. The Force is sinking back 
into that state of inertia that existed before the war and constitutes 
an almost insoluble problem. On the one hand, we find a natural 
disinclination to attend monot<»ious drills, rendered inefective by 
the snaail numbers that torn out, both amongst those who constitu- 
tionaliy prder toe golf links to the parade ground, and also amongst 
thatlarge body who have earned arms not only on the Ma^dan but 
on the fields of Flanders : on the other hand, we have the stern fact 
Of periodical recrndetodice of rtottug m Calcutto when the Auxilliary 
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Force has to reader, as it has always reaier^. valuable support to. 
the police aad aiilitacy. aad of natioaal crises, when we mav agaia'be 
asked to relieve the regular in the fort. At such tim» the tinenrol- 
led man is o^en. I have no remedy to suggest.. Extended camps , 
ate an impossibility, for no firm can spare a large number of its men 
at ^one time for a week or fortnight. Long week-end camps are riot 
so impracticable and if the military authorities will be satined with 
th^e, it is up to us to render them all the help we can. By encour¬ 
aging out men to join up, by stating, as my firm states, in its first 
agreement, that we e^ect our mm to jo’Q aad become efficient 
volun^rs, we may avoid or at least stave off that decision which 
otherwise will have to be mad^ whether the force is to be disbanded 
or whether es.y form of compulsory service is a practical prob¬ 
lem. ‘There one other ^tecnative, a less spmtacnlar though 
perhaps a not impracticable one. I am not a military expert; my 
Ktvice in the Auxiliary Force has b«n in a very humbte capacity 
in the ranks, but I have sometimes had the temerity to wonder 
whether the anthorities w«« right in training us as a' millfary force, 
when in practice we are used almost entirdy as a town guard or ' 
armed police. For such purposes, the chief requir«nents are for the 
many enrolment, demenfary drill and practice at the range ; for 
the few :—interesting and more intensive training in armoured ears 
etc. I am well aware of the advantages of military training and 
• discipline in dealing with large crowds, but the fact remains that this 
Uaining in not being given, this discipline is not being inculcated 
under toe Resent system. I think we, volunteers, would have realist 
oar obligations aad been more capable, if we had been trained more 
along the Imes on which we have been emi^oyed when ritually 
called out, instead of being sent out when trouble ^ose in charge of 
patrols without a single hour's instruction in the methods of street 
■patrolling and picketing. 

Anglo-Indiak Education and Hospctals 

' There is. one matter which lies outside the immediate sphere • 

■ of commerce but which i have promKed to bririg to the attention 
of members. In doing'so I am not asking those present to commit 
themselves in any way to a new policy without examination but I 
intend, after I have attained a position of grater freedom and less 
responsibility, to elabomte my views to the new committee. 
The question of the education of toe Anglo-Indian Ccjmmunity 
is becoming a pressing problem. There is one large nndeno- 
minational school in Calcutta, La Hartiniere, of which yonr 
President is always an ex-c^cio Governor, and there are many 
other denominational sdiools, all alike in toeir state of dironic 
banknptcy. At the Annual Meeting of toe Governors of_ La 
Martiniere, His Excellency Lord Lytton made the very pertinent 
suggestion that a school like the Martiniere might well be ^toer«l 
by this Chamber, in the same way as the big Livery Compani^ 
at borne run toeir own schools. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
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of cotirsa, is aot Sr Livery Company ] nor oa tiie other hand, ate its 
functions confined so rigidly to commerce as Chambers of Commerce 
in England. The question of Anglo-Indian education is one, how 
ever, in wUch we must inevitably take a keen in^^est, for evety 
succeeding yeai is ofifxing greats opportunities to t his community in 
industry and cmnmerce. It is not a ptoWran for the Europe^ alone. 
The Anglo-Indian community Is a Joint trust of the Indians and 
Europeans and it is for our representatives in the Councils to keep 
this point of view ever present before our Indian friends when the 
question of grants comes up. On this occ^on 1 wish to do no 
more than to suggest a line of i3ioug'>t not only in it^ard to our 
schools but also to our 'hcspitals, and we shall watdi with k^i in¬ 
terest the developments in Bombay in connection with St George’s 
Hospital. Both kinds of institutions sufier from lack of endowments 
consequent on the fact that we spend our declining days in the 
homeland, where we develop in the autumn of our life new outlets 
for our pcsthumous diarity. 

Acknowiedguekts. 

My year Of office has bem rendered easy by tbe traditional 
loyalty and goodwill of the Committee. The responsibilities of a 
President of the Chamber are growing year by year and fortunate is 
he who can count, as 1 have been able to oount, not only on the 
support but also on the bdpful suggestions and criticism of my Com- 
mitt^ 1 have already referred to the good work done during the 
year by your President-elect and I have to thank him for having 
taken over my duties during my periods of absence from Calcutta in 
connection with the Fiscal Commission and the Legislative As¬ 
sembly. He has also had to be absent at times on public work and 
the tospombilities of tbe Presidential chair then fell upon our 
oldest member of Committee, Mr. Langford James, for whose help 
during the ye^ 1 wish especfaUy to record my grateful thanl^ 
Only those who have occupied the position of President can really 
estimate how great a power behind the throne Mr. Langford James 
has been for some years past and I have often turned to him for 
advice and counsel and never turned in vain. 

Our Secretary was al^ent for the grater part of the year on a 
well-deserved mid much-need^ holiday, the Measure of which was 
marred, 1 fear, by the serious operation he had to undergo at home. 
We rejoice to have him back amongst us reitored in health and he 
arri^^d in time to undertake the heavy responsibilities of arranging 
in the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. 
The Chamber has been greatly honoured by the C.I.E, recently con- 
Majesty on Mr. Haywood ard we cocgratalate him on 
this recognition of toe public service be has rmidered to toe country. 
His private eflorts in toe cause of the depressed of Calcutta are 
^o^ raly to a few, for Mr. Haywood is one of those who do good 
oy stealth. Dunng the greater part of the year Mr, Gunnison has 
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been our acting secreJary, a tower of strength to me in my daDy 
visits to the Chamber and a draftsman of great }^iUiy as you will 
r^lise when you get espies of the letters sent out during the year 
over his signature, letters whidh I know have been of gr^t assist* 
ance to the Government in helping to shape the commercial and 
industrial policy of the country. 

Conclusion^ 

We have had several very important and technical matters to 
deal with during the y^r and for the con^deration of these we have 
appo'mted representative '‘ad hoc” committee, consisting of the 
leading authorities amongst our affiliated ^ociations. The gratefnl 
thanks of the members are due to those who have so willingly res¬ 
cinded to our call during the ye^ur and the number of those working 
in Calcutta for the common good is steadily increasing. I have 
often beard it »dd that our younger men are reluctant to come for¬ 
ward. Let me contradict this assertion most emphatically. I have 
indented, possibly with unprecedented freedom, on the assistance of 
my f^ow members of the Chamber, old and young, during the past 
y«kr and never in a single ins^ce have i met with anything but a 
ready response. Given the opportunity our younger men are not 
only wiliffig but anxious to do their bit in commerce and <dvic life 
as so many of them did their bit during the war. 1 pve them a bint 
that 1 found the Corporation of Calcutta to be an excellmit though 
exacting school of training lor political life and one in which 
some of your representatives ate r^dering devoted service. 1 be 
demands on onr tune are growing year by year. Ihe removal of 
the capital to Delhi has intensihed these demands. Whether 
it is better for your Presidaut to remain in Calcutta and do his duty 
on the local Council or whether he shoukl be absent from bis place 
in the Chamber for considerable periods in the year in order that he 
may be a member of the Central Legislature where all important 
commercial proUems are debated and settled, is a question on which 
opinions may rightly difier. The request of my Committee that 1 
should stay in Delhi for the discu^on on State vs. Company 
manag^ent of railways and in doing so put the members to the 
inconvenience of a postponed Annual Meeting is an argument which 
may be used either way. But I mn convinced that a^quats repre¬ 
sentation in Delhi is a matter of growing importance. The Legis¬ 
lative Assembly is not to be judged by its occasional pyrotechnic 
displays but by its more solid work. The growth there of a sense 
of corporate responsibility has been exteaoEdinarUy rapid. The 
Assembly has developed many of the Honse of Commons traditions, 
especially in discouragiug oratory and welcotniog any man who 
can put constructive views before the House or who can do useful 
work «a the Committee rooms. If the progress I have noticed 
during the short tinm 1 have had the honour to represent the 
European constituency of Bengal ^ maintained! there is no reason 
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for any of ns to be alarmed at the evolution of the Beform S^eme. 
All parties in the Assembly, assisted by men of ability and character 
in the Government of India, are end^vonring with no small 
measure of success to work an unworkable system and it has been 
admitted by all in the Legi^atuie that the non*(^cial European 
l»}th in the Council of State and in the Legislative As^mbly has 
added in no small measure to such success as has been attained. 
It will alwa]rs difficnlt to secure men able amd willing to devote 
their time to attendance throughout the Delhi sessmn, or to mttend 
their peruxi of stay in India in order to continue their public work. 
Circumstances ^metimes, however, create exceptions and shonld 
the European community in Bengal desire that 1 should continue to 
repie%nt them on the Assembly for cme or possibly two cold 
weathers my services are at their disposal, Uf one thing 1 have 
felt toe ne^. Questions at Delhi crop up suddenly and your 
xepr^entativeSL require to be primed with toe views which have 
been expressed at various tim^ by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other associations in the province. 1 think toe AsscK^ted Chiunbms 
of Commerce toould have a small office in Delhi in charge of a 
capable clerk or junior secretary who can supply whatever informa¬ 
tion is r»juirod at toe sbcnie^ possible notice, and if the As»9ciated 
Chambers of Commerce are to have their own representative on the 
Assembly such an office, accumulating toe^ past views of toe 
various Chambers in the Association, will be indispensible, 1 strongly 
recommend the new Committee to t^e up this matter without delay 
through toe A^iciated Chambers of Commerce and thus to as^rtain 
toe views of other Chambers before too next annual meeting in 
Boml^y. When 1 am in Delhi I am always inundated with requests 
to make enquiries on behalf of the Chamber and kindred ^ocia- 
tions, and if the Associated Chambers were to have such an organisa¬ 
tion in Ddhi or Simla 1 f^l sure that we could l^un much mote 
quicldy than by the ordinary channels of correspondence the position 
of matters in which we are interrated. The difficulty of getting men 
to r^iesent us In toe Councils at Delhi will still remain. We have 
the men and our only regret is that some of the London firms do 
not realise toe necessity for altowiog their partners here an 
opportunity of working for the public weal. 1 feel that in keeping 
their men back from public work th«e finns are not quite playing 
toe game, for they are benefiting by the sacrifices which other firms 
are prepared to make for the general good, without ofiering anything 
m return. The country requires, and in spite of what is sometimes 
said, I assert, welcomes our co-operation in the task of governing 
India. We are ready, all of us. to assist in the gr»t work to the 
toit of our powers and by tons paying some of the debt that we 
mdivalually owe to India, we are enabling India in turn to pay 
some of that great debt she h«self owes to an Empire that is the 
common herit^e of us all. 

The President then invitto members to 


comment upon the 
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Report and to express their views on subjects of interest to ihe 
merc^tile community. 

Two members having spoken on the exchange and 
question the President mov^, and the Vice-President s^xmd&l 
tiiat the report be accepted and Hie accounts p a s s ed. 

This was (dirtied. 

The President moved and Mr. R. Langford James seconded 
that the Section by the Committee, under artide 14 of the Article 
of Association, of some of the local firms and comj^nies be and is 
hereby confirmed. 

This was carried. 

The President report^ the result of the election for the Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamb« for 1923-24, held und« artides 40, 41 and 42 
of the Articles of Association, as follows:—President; Mr, W. L, 
Carey, M. L. C.; Vice-President: siir Robert Watson Smyth; 
Members : Mr. J. W. A. Bell; Sir Geo^e Godfrey ; The Hon'ble 
Sir Edgar Holberton, C. B. E ; Mr. Nigel F. Paton ; Mr. A Scoot 
Smith; Mr. J. A. Tassie; Mr. A. D'A Wilhs. 

Sir George Gcxlfrey moved that a cordial vote of thanks be 
accorded to the gentlemen forming the outgoing Committee for 
their successful management of the afiairs of the chamber durmg 
the past year, in doing so he referred to the question as to 
whether railways should be under State or Company management 
and remarked :^Within the last few days the Legislative A^mbly 
have passed a resolution on this subject applicable to two of the 
leading railway of the countty. 1 cannot hdp feeling that many of 
the members of the Assembly who voted m ^vour of that resolution 
were with the purely political aspect of the piopi»iti<m. 

Their narrow view was that of a long vista stretching out before 
them filled witii the delights of much control over the working and 
s taffing of the railways of the country ; but it is satisfactory to note 
that the voting showed a large and influential majority who took the 
broad view of the best policy for the country at large and who 
realised, in no uncertain way, the extravagance which would follow 
upon a system of complete State management of railways in India. 
They knew the bad results which have taken place elsewhere and do 
not w i<h to them repeated here. In my opinion it is to the 
business men of India, such as members of this Chamber, that the 
question is of vital importance. 

Mr. C. F. fieadd ' seconded ttie resolution which was unani« 
mously adopted. 

Mr . H. W. CaiT moved, and Mr. R. N. Band seconded, a vote 
of tiianks to the Chair which was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman haying acknowledged the vote of thanks, the 
meet.ng 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

BOMBAY^HTH MARCH 1928 

The annual genera! meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
waa held oo March 14 tb afternoon, in the rooms ol the Chamber, Graham's 
Building, Mr. F> Nelson, Chairmaa of the Chamber, preuding^ H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd attended the meeting. 

In morag the adoption of the report of the Committee of the Chamber 
Mr. NeUon said■ 

Your Excellency and Gentlanen.—It is my privilege to propc«e 
the adoption of the report of the Committee of the Bombay Chamber 
oi Commerce for the year 2922 and in nsing to do I wish first to 
express how very deeply «e appreciate the presence here this afte - 
noon of His Ext^micy the Governor: for the third year in succession 
he has hcmour^ the Chamber with his presence at the annual 
general mating and it is impossible for me adequatdy to record the 
unfailing sympathy and support which he h^ acco^ed to mattem 
commercial throughout bis term of office: it is, 1 fear, the last time 
when we sh^l have the honour and pleasure of welcoming His Excel¬ 
lency on this occasion and X feel that 1 am most in^equately 
expressing the sentiments of my predecessors in the chair and all our 
members when 1 say that the l^^bay Clmmber owes a lasting debt 
of gratitude lo His Excellency for his unvarying interest in the 
afiairs of the Chamber during his tenure of office. 

1 feel that it will be expected of me to enunciato some weighty 
pronouncements on the questiem of Ind ian Exchange, but 1 mast 
say at once that 1 have no intention of indicting on you at length 
my views on this vexed question. At the recent annual general 
meeting oi the Associate! Chaml^rs of Commerts of India aid 
Ceylon, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved the following 
resolution;— 

Wiih reference to the prt^osals lecettly put fcuwaid to restore 
the ratio of Rs. 15 to the sovereign this Association is of the opinion 
that no alteration of the nominal ratio will be of any advantage to 
India until world condiUoos become more stable and until the 
internal finmic^ of tlm country have been put on a sound basis,” 

And on behalf of the Bombay Chamber 1 supported this resolu- 
tio»-“whidr was carried unanimously. It is not my purpose dK* 
tructively to criticise the findings of the Balungtoa Smith Com- 
mittw—in fact 1 am a staunch admirer of their carefully reasoned 
tecommmidatioiig which, bued as they were on necessarily incom* 
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plete data owing to the then state of flax in the world's exchanges, 
and the pr«ioits metals were swept to destraction by a flood of 
circumstances which it was humanly impossible to foresee. Until 
the way is cl^rec, it is in my opinion the safer course to choose 
tiiat we should carry our incongruous bacdea of a as. rupee (gold) 
irrespective as to the levels on market touches, forced thereto by 
the fluctnatioas of the balance of trade, niitil it is po« 5 ible to visual¬ 
ise with some degree of accuracy the probable course of gold and 
siver and the world's exchanges generally. 

When my pied^essor in the chair addressed you last year, 
exchange was and we have in the interim touched i*5/3-S, 

our present quotation teing in the neighbonrhood of x-4.. Havmg 
regard to the history of the last few years, this cannot be regarded 
as a heavy fluctuation, and I am tbwkful to say that although there 
is stUl a great deal of speculation—I should pmhaps ^y, still a grrat 
deal too much, speculatioo—I do not think it is on the increase— 
anything approachii^' stability b^ng the mortal enmny of the 
speculator or jobber. 

After referring to the sale of Council drafts by the Secretary of 
Stat^ he saidIn May last t bad the honour of fonning one of 
the Retrenchment Deputation led by Sir Campbell Rhodes and the 
Hon. Mr. Pursbotamdas Thakurdas which wait^ on Hij Excellency 
the Viceroy and pr^ented him with an address on behalf of the 
Indian and European commercial communities in India pressing for 
a reduction in the expenditure ot the Centoal Government. 

Several highly important matters pertaining to shipping have 
corns beloie us during ^e year: your Committee have given their 
views at length on the question of the revision of rules for precau¬ 
tions against fire and in regard to distress signals on native passenger 
ships. The qu^tion of the rnumitment of lascar seamen and deck 
passengers, both of which were examined by a Special Committee 
appointed by Government, also engaged our attention and in tlie 
latter connection our thanks ate specially due to Mr. H. P Browne. 
Mr. F, C.. Annesley and Mr. T. W. Dowding who placed the benefit 
of their experience at our disptBal. Another shipping ^blem that 
we were requested to advise upon was the highly intricate subject 
of the assessment of tramp steamers to Income Tax. The Govern¬ 
ment of India frankly stat«l that riie question bristle with diffi¬ 
culties—a conclusion with which your Committee was in entire 
agreement. 

Cotton Tbadb. 

Turning to the cotton trade, the President next referred to the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee which is statutorily empowered to 
administer the proceeds of the Cotton Cess Bill, and which has a very 
comprehensive programme mappel out for the sanction of Govt, as 
soon as funds are available. Some of the projects embrace; (a) Esta¬ 
blishment of a Technological Institute in Bombay; (b) establishment 
of a Centra Research Coounittee at Indore: (c) estabUshinent of 
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scholarshi|H to enable young Indian graduates te be trained in 
agricnltoml cotton research. Continuing, he said, cotton experts 
all the world over predict a world shortage of cotton, and it is 
vitally ne<»ssary therefore that India should place herself in the 
position of being able to supplv her own mills with clean long-etapl©i 
cotton, and of being able to produce a surplus that will g«ierally 
be acceptable to ther^t of the cotton consuming centres of the world. 

What I confidently hope will prove amile-stOTe on the road of pro¬ 
gress traversed by commercial legislation was the pas^ng into law, on 
September 22nd last, of the Bombay Cotton Contracts BilL The 
cotton trade was even then in the throes of the deplorable efiecls 
of an attempted so-called *'comer’* of a certain grade of catton, 
having only quite recently enei^ed from the general trade disloca¬ 
tion f^ed upon it by an earlier attempt at the same thing. The 
Bill is designed to give statuary recognition to the East India 
Cotton Association, but although already law it does not become 
operative until tiro rules made thereunder are sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. The position therefore is that, so soon as a set of rules is 
framed by the trade and dniy sanctioned by Government, the 
East India Cotton Association will have statutory powers conferred 
upon it enabMng this Association duly to regulate the cotton trade, 
and the adminirtrative machinery contained in its Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation win receive legislative sanction. It is greatly to be hoprf * 
that these rules will be submitted to Government as soon as may 
be, for. although disaster overhmk the last two attempts at a 
"comer”, it is questionable if this is sufficiently a deterrent to 
tender unUkely the chances of another effort in this direction. 

T wish that I was in a position to be equally sanguine about our 
Stock Exdiange: I can imagine no greater handicap to the progress 
of this great Presidency than to see for months together the natural 
channel connecting capita and industry clogged and useless—som- 
times with values of various scrips m^y times infiated, at otb^ 
times just the reverse—^the market closed on occasion for days, 
sometimes virtually ter weeks, for no ostensibly valid reason, and the 
backbone of all > Stock Exchange—the Investor—made the sport and 
play-thing of the prevailing m^ia for s|^nlation until a sta^, such 
as are in at present, is reached when the bonafide inv^tor in 
industrial shares having |u^ confidence has pracHcallv ceased 
to exist. There is aimething very wrong in this state of affairs. 

Ait« referring to the fourtii meeting of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce, he said;—I fed certain that the appointment of Mr; 
Dadiba Dalai as High Commissioner for India is one that meets 
with the entire approval of aU of us here this afternoon. All of os 
here are his fri^ds and all of us his admirers, and I am confident, 
that his administration of this important post will be marked by the 
conspicuoiu ability by which his work is always characterise • 

A brief restrospeet of the last year, whilst not perhaps too 
bright on the surface, leaves in my view no cause for pessimisoii 
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The balance of trade £ram Jaaaar7 to Decetul^r, 1922 was Rs. 14 
crores in favoat of India. Heavjr stimulation marred the records 
of oar cotton market and Stock Exchaoi^e. but coastdsring ever3rtlung 
the recovery of trade in general was remarkably rapid, which speaks 
volumes for the inherent soundne^ of the mmmercial fonadations 
of Boml^y. The oatlcmk f'vr the future is nnfortunately wrappei 
in obscarity owin^ to the reaction of political events in France and 
Germany on trade and industry. The philosophical dictum that 
‘'Economic fmces are stronger thsm political policies " is apparently 
our one hope that a way out of the impasse in regard to the Repara¬ 
tion qnmtion may soon be found. This whole question is so 
intimately bound up with Indian trade, in so far as it relates to the 
inability or otherwiss of Germany to purchase Indian produce, that 
the economic aspects relating to this vitally important problem 
cannot be passed over.” 

Yon have done me the gr^t honour of re-electing me your 
Chairman for the ensaing yea’’, and I am deeply grateful for this 
signal mark of your confidenm which I shall endeavour to the best 
of my ability to justify, i am more than pleased that you have 
secured Mr. Hudson as your Deputy Chairman and congratulate you 
on your choice. I now beg to propose that the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Chamber of Comm^ce for toe year 1922 be 
' adopted and conhrmed, 

Mr. Goodau-'s Speech. 

In TOconding the report, Mr. C. H. Goodall, Deputy Chairman 
of the Chsunber, referred to the question of State versus Company 
Management and said “ It is so old and has been dealt with sn 
frequently by this Chamber that it is unnecessary for me to go over 
in detail the reasons that made the Committee follow the traditions 
of this Chamber in favouring Company Management.” 

The resolution was put to vote and catrted unanimously. 

Hie Governor’s Speech. 

Mr. Chainnan and Gentlemen, 

This is I fear the l^t occasion on which I shah be accemied tlie 
privilege of attending toe annual general meeting of this Chamber, 
and I should like at the outset of my remarks to tell you how 
greatly I have appr«aiafed toe Chamber's curtesy in inviting me 
here year after year and above all in permitting me to express my 
views to you and to hear your Chairman's annual address. I have 
always considered this a real privilege certainly of great advantage 
to myself, and I hope not entirely disadvantageous to this Chamber, 
inasmuch as anything which tends to aj-operation and understading 
between this Chamber and Government must, I think, be of mntual 
advantage, 

60 
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I was really pleseed to tear the note of optimism s^uck in 
your Qiairman’s able sp^di regarding tiie present jKsition of 
Bombay's trade and the results of last yrar. Indeed, I think that 
note is well justified by the latesttrade returns, which give reasonable 
ground for mcpecting a considemfale revival m the current year, 

I told you last year that I thought you had every reason to be 
confident of the oocurrMJce of this revival amd though it must be 
admitted that it has been slow in coming, still I do not think that 
when India looks to the conditicms obtaining in other countries she 
is justified in bong p^hnistie. 

The one dull spot In the economic pihture is Qie cotton industry, 
but 1 gather it is rather a question of price than quantity with this 
industry. Wages in the I^cashire cotton tmae are now 95 per 
cent, above the list rates and go pec <^t. bigh» timn in 1914. 
During last year the total reductions in wages amounted to 20 per 
cent. Before the wt^ the consumption of cotton goods in this 
country was four thousand million yards p^ year, of which Lanc^bira 
suppli^ nearly three thousind million yards. In the yrar «»ling 
last March the consumption dropped to 2800 million yards of 
■which Lancashire supplied only 1000 milUon yards, a loss equal to 
two days work a week for the entire cotton trade for a year. 

The im^rts of piece-goods into India show a large percentage 
of increase m the current year. But until Europe is more settle 
any sustained revival of trade with India's customers abroad seems 
to be altogether out of the questioo. 

In internal trade al^ there is one significant feature and that 
is that the Railways for the year 1921-2^ proved for the first 
time a direct loss to the State. For more than 20 years pre^dously 
they had been a most important source of revenue, and it was of 
coars3 the conditions so unfavourable to exports which prevailed 
then which was the cause of this disastrous state of affairs. It is 
to be hoped that the return of favourable balance of trade will set 
this matter r^ht. I confess, however to conaderable anxie^ in 
regard to the futore of our Railways under State management. That 
management will have to be *ulministered with the utmost care 
and skill if the many difficulties which history has shown to be 
almost inevitable in State control are to be avoids. We must 
hope for the best but the new experiment will n^d careful watching, 

I have listened with great interest to your Chairman’s very able 
exposition of the Exchange question and to his remarks and 
suggestions regarding India's financial position. With what your 
Chairman has said regarding rupee exchange I am iu dose s^reement. 
My own theory is that stability of exchange must wait upon stability 
of trade conditions, and present indications seem to me to show • 
that we are gradually nearing the normal in that respect. 

You, Sir, have expressed in your speech ^nsiderable anxiety 
'u regard to conditions in the Bombay Stock Exchange; and I wiU 
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at once admit iiat I and my Government share those anxieties very 
largely. That they are widespread has been fnlly evid«iced by the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in the matter and unless strong 
proof that matters are mending is forthcoming in the immediate 
future, it may, in the best interests of finance and trade, be necessary 
to consider the situation very carefully. 

In conclusion. Sir, let me wish this Chamber and its members 
'a speedy return of good trade and of normal couditions. I cannot 
claim that in my period of of&ce Government has been able to do 
anything abnormal for your s^sistance but I think perhaps we may 
claim to have had a steady policy and in face of great difficulties 
pre^tved , a confidmit asd serene ouBook and confidence is one of 
the most Important iactm^ in trade recovery. 

Once again, gentlemen, I thank yon sincerely for your constant 
courtsey and help to my Government at all times and no less 
invariably to myself. 

After the election of members and a vete of thanks loHia’ 
' Excellency the meeting closed. 



AKKUAL MEETING OE TBE 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

BOMBaY^HTE FEBRUARY 19 m, ■ 

The Annual General Meeling oC the Indian Merchants Cbamber, Btunbay, 
came ofl on Saturday^ the 24th Feh. altemoon, in the Office ol the Chamber 
at Bank Street Mr. Deeklaa Medhowp Thacketaey,▼ice-chairman, pr^idtng. 

At the outaet, the Preaident ia prfqromg the edt^tion of the Report 
and the Audited Accout4s and Balance Sheet of the Chamlw aeid 

During the year under report the Hoa. Mr. Pnrshotamdas 
guided the affairs of the Chamber at a great sacrifice of h.g 
^mforts asd valuable time and it would have been 
more in the fitness of tilings had it been convenient for hint 
to preside over this .meeting. I am sure you are with me w hen 
1 say that his pres»rce is bt^y missed all of ns on this o(xasiOQ. 

Amongst the most important matters that engaged the att^tioa 
of your Committee during the year under report may be mentioned 
the following :—The Tariff Committee^ the Report of the Railway 
Committee, and the gMieral question of State versus Company 
management of Indian railways, the Joint Deputation of the Indian 
European Chambers of Commerce that wait^ upon His Bz-* 
cellcncy tbe' Viceroy regarding the retrenchment question, and the 
treatment of Indians in the Colonies, espedadly Bast Africa. As 
for the Fiscal Commission’s report the country at large is thankful 
, to tire Hon. Sir Ibrahim for rendering a great service to the causa 
of Indian trade and industry, by bis able lead and far*righted 
minute of dissent. Unfortunately this minority minute has not 
proved acceptable to the Government and the Legislative Assembly 
as decided by the resolution passed at their recent meeting. How* 
ever, there is some satisfaction to note that the Government have 
accepted the prindple of Proteetkm for the promotion. of Indian 
industries with certain reservations. If honest efforts wwe made to 
initiate tbe policy as atxcpted by the Hon. Member-in-Charge for 
Commei^ and Industry in near future, 1 for one will believe that 
• the labours of the F'S^ Commission have not l^n spent in vedn. 
At the same time looking to the past traditions of the Government 
of India in this matter ever risce the days of the East India 
Company down to our present tim^, the Indian commercial commu¬ 
nity may jostiy be not inspired with a feeling of high confidence as 
the future policy for protecting amd promoting Indian Industrie 
11 is a matter of common knowledge that before the advent of the 
Briiisb in India arts and handicrafts flouridied in ttis country and 
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India carried on ^ ext^isive trade witE foreign countries m Indian 
bottoms. Unfortnnatefy, those arts and indusb^ have ^ce then 
been gradually extinguishai with the r^ult that India stands 
in the humiliatiug pc^tton oi depending upon foreiga mau-kets even 
for such articles which were once her own sp«;ial manufactures. 
This helpless posiilon of India ramnot by any means be r^arded as 
a |)iece ql British administration whkh can be looked upon with 
pnde or credit even by the British nation. Let us therefore hope 
that now the Government of India having accepted the principle of 
fostering our industries will now divert their energies for patting the 
same into practice with the same zeal that the East India Company 
and the subsequent British administration displayed in the work of 
their destruction. We can safety urge that as a first step towards 
the application of new policy, the miU-stone which has been tied 
hanging round the neck of India for so many years hr the shape of 
Excise duty be removed by earliest opportnnity. The plea against 
this abolition, that the finances of toe Government of India will 
not Edlow of cannot stand examination for long. There are a 
number of commodities largely import«l into Imlia which are used 
by well-to-do people and cannot be regarded as n^es^ties by the 
poor population in the interior of the country. These commo^ties 
such spirits, wines, scents, patent medicines, refined oils, faints, 
stationeries, toys, glasswares, superior hosiery, all kinds of silk 
piecegoods, and gold and silver laces and ribbons can weU bear the 
burden of heavier import duty which will if levied fill up the 
deficiency in the revenue, at tire same time protecting and promo¬ 
ting the manufacture of these articles in the country. If in the next 
budget or soon thereafter the Govemm«jt intimate the syst^ of 
taxation on these lines, we will have strong reason to believe that 
tiiey are going to push forward the policy ^ ad<^ted, 

Now'w© come on the next subject. Soon after the publication 
of the report of the Indian Railway Committee, your Committee 
urged upon the Government the advisability of not taking any 
action in the matter until the whole qutetion was threshed out in 
both the Hous« of Indian Legislature. In their representation 
addressed to the Government in this matter your Committee inci¬ 
dentally dwelt on the necessity of buying the stores for Indian 
railways in the cheapest market. In order to place before the 
Government the combined vfe^re of all the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce on tiiis all-important question your Committee also 
ccmvoied a Cktnference in the rooms the Ch^ber of the leading 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in the month of August last and the 
resolutions that were passed at that Conference are embodied in 
the report that is before you. In the matter of goods traffic though 
the fiSlway companies as common carriers arc bound to take cate 
of the goods entrusted to them, it is notorious that they disown their 
liability for loss or damage to goods in transit to the utler detriment 
of the Indian trading communiiy.- la order to enquire fully into 
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this matter the Government of India appointed a Railway Risk-note 
Committee whom your Committee m^e some practicable sugges¬ 
tions but naatters have still not improved and stand as they were. 
The debate of the question ol State vemus Company management 
of Railvrays comes ofi on Monday next before the Indian Legislature 
and we are anxiously awaiting the result. 

. Ever-Growing Expenditure of Government of India. 

Another important question which engaged the attention of the 
Committee was the ev^-growing mrp^diture of the Govemment ol 
India. As you are aware our President after carefully considering 
the question arranged for a joint deputation of the Indian and 
European Chambers of ^Commerce in India which placed before His- 
Excellency the Vicerow the «msidered views-of the Indian and 
the European commercial community on this important question. 
As a result partly of that depntatioa the Government of India were 
pleased to appoint a ^trenchment Committee and although the 
report of that Committee is not yet published we sincerely hope 
that the Committee will make substantial proposals towards the 
retrenchment of military expenditure of the Govemm^t of India* 
While I am on this question 1 cannot help regretting the scant 
resp^t which the Council of State has paid to the resolution of 
our respect^ and veteran leader. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, in the 
matter of dismnalgamation of the Army expenditure. The proc^ 
of continually inweasing the Indian military expenditure is almost 
emtraporaneons with the process oi gn^ually filing Indian arts 
and industries since the I7& century, and 1 very mu<di fear that 
if the Government of India wUl not be wise in time in reducing the 
Indian military expen^ture they will themselves be instrument 
In giving rise to delicate situation pr^ict«i by Sir D. E. Wacha. 
We therefore anxiously await the recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee and also the Budget announcement of the Finance 
Member. Lastly^ I now come on the present situation under 
which we labour in conducting our trade and commerce. England 
which is groaning under debt as a r®ult of the late war is trying 
to iwive her industry and trade by reducing the cc^ of com¬ 
mercial services like Post, Railways, Shipping, labour charges, 
etc. ^ We, in this country, on the other hand, are asked to beat 
heavier costs for such ^vices. Combined with these difficulties 
our trad^ have been undergo ^ng severe tests under the uncertainties 
of artificial and fluctuating xchange with the complexed system of 
our Currency. No sincere efforts for salvation se»n to be in sight 
and we anxiously wait for the day when we shall have at least some 
relief m these directions. It is hoped that the Government cl India 
will pay due regard to tlm recommendations ot this Chamber in the 
matter, when the same is brought before them. The grievances of 
Indians abroad have grown almost unbearable and the public feeling 
against the bad treatment accorded to Indians in the Colonies is 
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growing So acute that it behoves Goveromeat to a rigorous 

policy ia the interests o£ Indian subjects. 

, Firsx Indian High Commissioner. 

1 now come to the last important matter in which the Govern¬ 
ment have responded to the wishes of the Indian commercial 
community in tlie appnntment which they have been pleased to 
make of Mr. Dadiba sL Dalai as the first Indian High Commtsrion^. 
Mr. Dalai will very shortly take charge of his appointment and it is 
hoped that in future the interests of India will be safe ia his hands. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I beg leave to draw your attention to 
the finance of our Chamber, in view of the vig^ance which is 
required of our Chamber for safe-guarding the Interests of the 
in^an commercial commnnity heavy expenses are to be inenrred 
towards its maintenance, from the Balance Sheet of the last year 
you will see that the financ al position of the Chamber is v»y far 
from satisfactory. 1 hope that the new Committee which comes to 
power will he ^ive to this sitnation and recommend to the general 
body for adopdag due measures for placiug our organisation on a 
sound and permanent footing. 

Mr. Purshotamdat Tfaakoredaa. 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, Secretary of the Chamber, next read out the 
following speech of the Hon. Mr. Purshottamdas Thakordas : 

A somewhat peculiar c<»nplaint against the work of this 
Chamber in particular and the Indian commercial bodies in generai 
has recently been that we do not restrict oar energies to pnrely 
commercial questions but allow the same to extend to political 
spber^' I ojntmid that there is no justification for such complaints; 
and I certainly maintain that during the year under review there 
hag b^n BO ground for such an ahegatioa. Indeed there is no 
dearth of associations and public bodies in India to lake up and 
speak on political questions, from the Indian point of view. But 
where commercial interests depend upon the political powers of the 
Legislature or even of the Government of India, both of which are 
far from complete at pr^ent, or where political powers vested in 
other bodies abroad handicap Indian t^nnm^cial interests there, 
surely, the most punctilious ought to have no ground for drawing a 
hard ^d fast line defining how far commercial bodm should go and 
where they should stop. The interference of Lancashire's interest 
in Indian fiscal questions is an example of the former, and the 
threatened rights of the citizwiship of Indians in the Colonies may 
be quoted for the latter. Afta all, it is not to be overlooked that 
European commercial iuterests in India have open to them other 
channels of inflaence. and generally of making their views felt, which 
privilege the Indian commercial community does not yet enjoy, if 
therefore we turn to politics oft«ier than our colleagues, the European 
commercial bodies, one need not njn away with the idea that we 
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basy oursdves witb problemi defcachei from commercial and 
indostrial interests. Political cosdittoas indeed, vitally a 5 ect these 
interests. And In a traasitional stage of tiie poUtical status of India 
the widest watch and ward are necessary on the part of every section 
oi the Indi^ pul^c mid workers in the progress of India all ron-id. 

1 therefore ^nk it of the greatest importance that persons of 
all shades of thought and opinion should be in the l^islatures of 
India and of the E’royiaces. It is very distressing indeed to hear 
that there is even a ^Ik of altering Councils for the purprse of 
wrecking them, or obstructing Goveriuneat in directions where no 
obstruction can be justified. It is very much to be wished that 
nothing dis>istrous like this vdll happen. India a good deal of 
leeway to make up in the direction of nation building, and there is 
not the least doubt that little am be achieved by either destructive 
or wrongfully obstructive efiortn. I fnlly realise that when construc¬ 
tive work does not meet with atcouragement or support from the 
powers that be, there may be an inclination by impulse to rush to 
the other extreme. This perhaps is a natural foible of human nature, 
but 1 hope that in the years to come responsible and thinking peofrie 
will set their faces alwolutely against any such tendencies. I am not 
unware of the mmenro work that still remains to be done and the 
vast smioucit which can be quoted as having been left undone by the 
present Legfelature. ^ Perhaps those who complain in this direction 
Imve some justification. It is not ^ssilde to discuss general state¬ 
ments »^actorily; but I will say only this, f?iat whilst the powers 
and privilege that India possesses to-day may be small and nominal 
as is often remarked, there is no doubt that they are capable of very 
substantial utility if properly used at the right moment. And for 
this proper use the best intellect of the country is becessary. T do 
not telong to the class that think that Indian intaests and aspira¬ 
tions are doing much too well under the present constitution ; but I 
certainly belong to the dass which feels that If we are not doing 
better, we have in the first instance to thank onr ownselves. I am 
convinced that self-help and self-discipline ate two "^ditues which 
we need to infuse into our public work in a much larger measure. 
Whilst I may not be optimistic of the near future, I do not fhink 
it would be rash to observe that in the long run India must benefit 
by constructive, organised and persistent efiorts towards the attain¬ 
ment of her most cherish^ goal. 

Sir Basn, Blackett’s First Budget. 

Continuing, the speaker said, the whole country is anxiously 
awaiting the first budget of Sir Basil Blackett, who has the reputa¬ 
tion of being a great authority in European problems of currency, 
exchange and finance. At the International Economic Conference 
of Genoa in Aprii-May 1922. Sir Basil was the Chairman of the 
Committee of experts attached to the Finandal Commission. He 
and his eminent colleagues in their valuable report have expressed 
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the view that tiiere are undoabted ad^nt^es to be obtaiiied b^ 
a return to pre-war gold p^ty, but that in couatries where currency 
has fallen far below the pre-war parity such a return must involve 
serious social and ecrmomic dislocation; and they si^esfad that 
considerable service will be rendered, both to its own internal 
economy and to the caose of European recovery, by that country 
which, after reaching comparative stal^ity in its currency'first 
decides baldly to set the example of securing immediate stability in 
terms of gold by fixing a new gold jxir at or near the fiaores at 
which comparative stability has been obtained/’ In India, the 
costly, and may I say. ghastly, experiment of maintaining 
the Rupee at as. lus mber^y i^ed. But ^ce May at le^ we 
appear to have settled down round atK>ut zs. 4d. to the Rupee, 
and it would be interesting to know if in the opinion of one 
Finance Minister there is any ototaede to India looking upon 
that ^are as the figure at which comparative stability has been ob¬ 
tained. Ihe Indian commerdal community is ji^tified in looking 
to Sir Basil to act up to the principles he lid down as Chairman of 
the Committee of Experts. I am aware of no valid reason or 

excuse for deferring this. India must have a proper Gold Standard 
based on the Rupee at is, 4d. gold i.e, Bs. 15 to the Gold Mohur or 
gold sovereign, and the Government of India most be ready to mint 
gold mohurs as soon as bullion is tendered to the Curmney Officer 
and to the Mints. 

He thffl ft nng ratnlated the new President and the Vice-Prem- 
dent of the Chamber on their election. 

Sir F. Cur^bhoy 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, President-elect of the Chamber for 
the 3rear 1923. after thanking the Ohamber ftw having unanimously 
elected him for the portion of Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said:— 

'♦While *haTtiHng yon for toe h<aioar whidi yon have conferred 
upon me, it is my duty to refer to some of the problems which we 
will have to face. The great^t problem, it seems to me, is the 
problem of adjastment thn>ugh the period of transition—wben^ tois 
country is passing thKJugb both of political and economic transition. 
1 ne^ not refer to toe political transitioo here in detafi before this 
body, but toere is no doubt that our rulers are recognizmg that India 
is destined to fake the contrd of her internal affairs in her own 
hands, ?nd we on our pari must give them the credit that they are 
genuinely trying to bring about the adjustments with the least 
amount of dislocation. On toe othw hand, the eamomic problems 
of the p^iod are many and serious. The world fa still 

suffering from the wounds inflicted upon by toe war mid, toougb 
liMj ia was happy in imt Ifaving any warfare on her own »>il, India's 
contribution, direct and indirect, to the expenses of the war and in 
the many hardships suffered by all classes of the community, has not 
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been small. Of this «>atib>ntioa generons-miaded Englkhmtt have 
made ungrudging acknowledgment from time to time. We are now 
suffering prioci^lly from a tr^tion of interference fr<»n London, 
which might have served its purpose in days gone by, but which at 
the present time giv« rise to ddiays, difficnlties and snspicions. 
This interference in economic matters relating to India on the part 
of Lmidon has to be withstood by os and we have got to expose 
trom time to time in what way the interests of this country snffer on 
arxioont of this interference. We want the Government of India, 
whoever thy are for the time being, to be trusted to adjust matters 
on all economic issues, parsning pnblic orunion in the country as ex¬ 
pressed in the Councils and by commercial bodies like us, 1 cannot 
help thinking that a good many of tim more difficult problems wonkl 
be solved once the angle of vision is altered and confidence is placed 
on the Government of India to do the rightthing in ^msultation with 
their Council and in consultation with public opinion of the country. 

On behalf of this Chamber. 1 think, I can safely proclaim tMt 
we, Indians, have every desire to see justice done to all existing in¬ 
terest. We believe in the sanctity of contracts ami believe in the 
policy of “live and let live." We shall not, on our part, make any 
demands which may involve any injustice being done to any existii^ 
English interests in this country. But subject to this, we must have 
ungrudging adjustment in the larger economic problems such as cur^ 
rency and finance mid tariffs made by the Government of India in 
consultation with fh^ Council and Indian public opinion. 

The speaker then referred to Finmice, Currency and Exchange 
and then continued— 

India's trade with the world is still in its infant^ and has got to 
be dweloj^d. Our direct connections with the world are absolutely 
restricted and limited. I have often taught that this insular char* 
acter of out trade is a very damaging thing to us, that India’s 
trade could be developed if we bad Indian commercial attachees 
placed with the Britl^ l^ation at the principal commercial centres of 
the world. This question the Chamber bag j^essed on the Govern* 
ment over and over again, and I trust Government will see thsr 
way to make a beginning in this direction before very hmg.. Every 
British ^lony in the world has machinery appointed from fh® colo* 
nial capital to seek now avenues of trade and India’s i^urces, 
which are vast at^present and not hilly utilized for ihe good of h« 
people, could be developed is this direction if proper consections 
were established with various {arts of the worid.” 

The report was then unanimously adopted. After the new 
Managing Committee and an auditor for the next year had been ap¬ 
pointed, the meeting was dissolved, 
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in th« omrae q{ th« memonoAmi addressed to the Secretary! Railway 
Boardi Simla! oa the subiect of State Versos Company management ol 
Railways in Indiai the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber emd 
Borean observe as follotm • 

The report of the Acwoitb Committee has sot yet bees diecnsBedby the. 
L^slatiee As^mUy, and it is ctifflcslt to anderbtand why the Central Adrisoty 
Uonncil ahoaid bare put Government to the trouble of {aepaiing concrete 
Bohemes of Oompany Mac^emcnt, My ConuniUee ate inclined to telieve that 
the case fob State Management and AGAisax Company Management is so strong 
lu^ public feeling spinet Company Management so nnantmons that the As- 
^nbly me hardly likely, they ventnre to think, to entertain any mlegivinp 
regarding State Management of the East Indian Bailway and the Great Indian 
Feninsnla Railway. In Kiditton to this nnanimons opinion of the country, 
whiob baa been clearly esprwsed for many years now, the experts on the 
Aewoitii Committee, iD^nding the PreBideat, have in tiie Maiotity Report d«iU 
60 thoroughly and ezbanstively with aii Cie pBoa and cons of th^ two 
systeme that my Committee do not wish to add anything to it. In fact it 
would appear to my Committee Ciat hot for the fact that British com> 
merc)^ mtemata want Company Mana^ment, the Government of India 
might Welt be expected to have accepted State Management as a r^nlt ot 
the weighty opinion in favoar of it in the Ac worth Report. The worst 
upeet of Company Management, as is vogne at present, ie that it is not 
Compmiy Managen^t as und^tot^ by that expression; it is a bjbrid with 
the disadvantage of State Managmnent in its worst aspect, and with none of 
the advantages of management by people whose real inanciid Inteiests can cor¬ 
rectly be said to be at stake. 

Political Fears. 

In para G of your letter yon refer to the dangers State Management of 
Railways la a country which is advancing in the direction ot democratic Govern¬ 
ment, Wbat is raid by the Minority of tbe Acworth Committee in para 2GQ of 
the Report of the Committee baa not been overlooked by my Committee. Sot 
nnder ^ p^eent minditiona the Government of India my Uommittee can only 
rmnttxm their delilmiate opinion that St^ Management of the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsala Railways mast be given a fnll and fair trial, so that 
when a fnliy responsible Qovtrameat is available to the people of India, the 
pmaent a vvy a gemgat may, if ^ alt seesasary, be teviKd witbont tbe bandteap 
of a committM in tbe present transition period. For, it Uie Indian Legislature 
wish to change tbe form of management later on according to one of the oon- 
ditions proptwed in tbe scbemi« mentioned in yoni letter, the new contracts 
wonld be t^minaUe only af ta Government oonld prove that their prop^ty wm 
being mismanaged. But in that case even there wonld have to be a lefeKoce to 
arbitration, and tbe Company wonld have to be paid out at par, even though the 
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febarec of the Company might not be worth that mnch in the open maihct. If, 
o& the other band, these two lines are State'caanagei, no dispute wtmld arise 
when anj ottaet arrraagement Is tnKie 1)^ a latei Goferament or Legislator 
And from this point of flew aUo (fiDB paia 238 of the Acworth Commith% 
Beport) m j Committee would prem (ot State Hanagement of tl^ East Indian 
and rile Great Indian Peninsnla Bailways, 


Atternatire Schemes 


The alteinatife schemes sngg^ted tn yotu; letter can, without the slightest 
fear ol cbaUenge, be eaid to be sohemee of tite some nature as tiie present system of 
Guaranteed Companies, and my Commits nnanimonsly confirm the oonclnsion 
of tlM Acwoith Committee in para 216 th^ the Engli^ Companira do not, and 
Companies enggeat^ by the Gofernment of India will never, possess the 
^aential attribntes which belong to ordinary commercial companies. As said 
by the AcworGi Committee Majority Beport, to claim that b^anee ordinsty 
companies possess the advantages of energy, enterprise, etc,, companies of tbs 
type enggea^ by Oofemment may be expects to ptmsess those sdmnlages, is to 
be misled by a mere name. And India must lefnse to be tbns misled any more, 
Govemmenm is other minntries bara b^ore now sold their Bailways oat to 
private companies. This is not suggested by any of the enpporters of Company 
Management; n<« it m likely tbM if tbae were a buyer of tiie £srt Indian 
Bail way or of the Great Indian Peninsnla, either totally or of the major part td 
oitha, the Assembly and the Govemmeat would mitertais sa^ a propo^ 
Railways have in every country been looked upon as concerns of pnblic utility. 
They have always been administered even in the most democratic countries 
wiUi very oousiderable oontrol from the Executive Government, In India the 
problem of the management of Bailways has to be ramsideted from tl^ point of 
view of what fa best fa the interests of the country ia present eonditions, 
political, eCQDumic and moral, the reference to the Acworth Committee 

enjoined that the relative mivantages of the various systems of managcmest 
should be considered "in the special circumstance of India’.', The condition is a 
very vital one ia the deoistoa of the policy to be followed regaling the East 
Ini ac and the Great Indian Peninsula Baiways, My Commits submit that 
th>-4^ who oppose State ManagemeBt and favmtr Ckimpany Management over* 
look this most important condition that most guide any consideration of tbe 
pioUem, and they ventare to submit that the Majorify of tbe Aowortb Commit* 
tee have come to their decision in tavonr ot State Management after taking 
dne cognisance of this condition. My Committee woukl further tike to ask those 
who run down State Uanegement in India on their own deductions from tbs 
resulfa ot su ch management in foreign oounttfas, whether they oonld point to 
any country where eonditlone of Governstvnt oSet even an apprivimate parallel 
to these in India. 

My Committee wish to reiterate their opinion that the rejection of the 
UDantmouB recommendation of tbe Acworth Committee regarding the 
separation tbe Bailway Budget from the General Budget of the Government 
of India has been the Inndameutai wrong step taken by the Government of India 
which may be bow saM to be militating ^inst direct State Management. For 
this, however, the Gonnusent ot India should realise tb^ they have to thank 
themselves as the Hou’ble the Finance and Commerce Members are reported to 
have given the lead la this direction tlm soeetisg Imld is Cidoatta last 
DetsBoeis 
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FBAB OB OvES'CEKTHALIZATIOS. 

A good deal e( n&ztece*^; tfaim and BeivontoeM ii Bought to be created 
by the BnppoTters of Company Management on tba ecore of OTcr'CentiaUzation 
of costiol at Delhi if btote Mana^ment is stated hereafter, t^ragraph M2 
of the Majority Report deals with this. What it wanted is decentralised manage¬ 
ment, and thae med be no fear of OT»>cen&aUzaUMi of control at Delhi. 
The^ Scheme of exeentive decentiali^tion as saggested by the Acwortb Comnitt- 
teeis all tbatteneeded teaveit any toare on this simie. The OoTernnmnt of Canada 
are niMieTStood to bare definitely turned down private control of the Canadian 
Railways, and my Committee nnderstaad that It was derived '* that it is the 
intention of the Government to have one Board of Directors that will manage 
the entire system in a manner that will effect economies «id fnitbez efficiency." 
Sorely the danger of over-eentralitation of control sbonld be as perceptible in 
Canada as in India. And yet the Government ol Canada have i^ffved i^ainst 
private control of ^Lr Railway, 

RmciEBCY OF Stats Hasagebekt. 

I am to draw the attention of the Government of India that cut of a total 
mileage of 87,029 miles, open at the close of the year 1920-21,11,168 miles of 
the Indian lUitway system are at pmeot being managed directly by the State. 
The evidence record^ by the Acworth Comioittee goes to show that in the 
opinion of Railway officials, the Railway Board and the Commercial community, 
there has been no difference in the efficiency of state-managed lines as distinct 
from Company-managed lines. Unless Uie evidence Kleried to almve is not to 
be accepted as conclusive proof of the eqoai effidenry of Company-mansged 
and Stato-manag^ Bail ways as existing at present, my Committee vent ore to 
ask why are the Government of India so apprehensive of taking over to dtate 
Management the East Indian and tim Orat li^an Peninsnla Railways, and 
appear to be so snxiona to band them over to Companies with small fractions 
of capital sntoeribed from private sonrees t Indeed, a few witnessa before the 
Acworth Committee laid some emphasis on the spirit of emnlation tbst is 
created owing to two diff^nt types of managemeirt eristing side by side. What¬ 
ever weight this argnment may carry, my Committee would point ont that even 
tbongh the Government of India accept State Ifanagement for the Railways 
where their contracts fall dae hereafter, the last contract to fall doe is the one 
with tbe Bengai-Nagpnr Railway in 19S0 which means that for 28 ye»s mots 
there will be, side by side with State-managed lines, Railways worked by private 
Companks,—^ form of man^ement for which the Government of indto seem 
to have great pa*tiality. Bearing this in mind, my Committee submit that the 
Government of India sbonld not go against the declared wishes <ff tbe Indian 
pablic in the matter of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
ways, hor, tbe East Indian Railway is tbe best most remnnerative in iaiisa. 
It wonM hardly be fair to the taxpayer to band over what is leoi^aixed as the 
soundest of Indian Railways to a set of private capitalists in direct opposition 
to the Eclated views of tl^ Indian pnblte. 

Regarding pata 6 of your letter I am to commnnlcate to yon herein 
nriatim the regies <ff my Comeiittee on the questions referred therein, 

(1) The mans^ment of tbe East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways ahonld, an the eX|OTy of Ite present imntraete, be taken over by the 
btote. No private capital shuetd be mixed np in any ot these railways on any 
neconot, and toe two Railways toonid be completely State-owned. The manage¬ 
ment (ff these Railways sbonld sot be entrnst^ to a Company even tbongh 
^aiclled io lodis- 
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(2) Tbit seeds no replj. My Committee are empbaticaUy against Company- 
managEsnent on tiie tinea indicted in yont iett^ In tacs^ my Committee 
Teatnm to go so far as to say tfaaC it is not feasible to enigest any reasonable 
and lntsiaeBt>like metbocbi of {^rntpany-management for the Indian Bailwaye. 

(3) It dionld, in tbe opinion of my Committee, be not only poedble bnt 
feastl^ to iwooiate a Beard Dlieotors €4 Tro^eea with ttie Agent tor tbe 
nasagsment of tiie Bailways conoerned; and the Board sfaosld be composed 
mainly of twstnenmen with one or two fopresenfotiT^ of tiu Ooeernn^nt of 
India ts tbe Local Government in each case. ■ The ^gagement «i experts sneh 
as OeiKral Uanagers, Chief- Engineers etc., is a matter of detail; bnt there is 
no r^son why sneh experts sbcnld be on tbe Boanis of Management. 



ANNUAL MEEnNQ OF THE 

South India Chamher of Commerce. 

madhas^ eem march igss. 

Th« Annual Genozal Meeting of the Southern Indn Chember o 
Commerce was held at the Chamber buildings* Madras* on Wednesday 
the 28tb March 1S23. There was a fair attendance of members 
Sir M. C. T, Muihia Chatty * in the course of his PresideBtial assess* said : 

nie ootstaskdiog event of pnblic importance at the moment is 
the doubling of tbe salt tax to badance the Central Budget. It is 
a thousand pities that of ail tlm proposals for taxation this proposal 
should have found favor with the Central Government. Various 
alternative proposals have only b^n made to be summarily rejcc* 
led and the poor man, for whom there is a jM'ofusion of sympathy 
on odier occasions, has come .in handy on the present occasion. 
It is indeed shix^lung to betoUwatthis doubling of tbe duty on 
salt is not gmng to afiect the poor man’s bill of fare. We have 
been ^so seriously told that the objection to this increase is only 
based on sentiment. Far from l»ing a Sentiment, Hie increased 
value of salt will very soon show itself to be a very hard fact. 1 
have no doubt that dearer salt will have far-reaching cooiequen^ 

, on the physical, economic^ and political condition of the miuions of 
masses of th^ country. Despite assurances to the contrary, 1 have 
very grave apprehensions that the proposed loo per cent increase 
on the price of this indispensable crnnmodity will cause such a 
disturbance in domestic conditions of the peasantry and the laboring 
classes of this counuy that ere long it will be ^ound tiiat evil of an 
uncovered budget or the additional revenue of four and odd cror^ 
are nothing before the havoc which tiiis dangerous impost has 
caused to the body politic. From the utterances in support of this 
impest, two things are apparent; One is that this obnoxhms tax¬ 
ation is going to be a feature of our finances for a long time to come. 
The other is that by means of the additional revenue wh^ this tax¬ 
ation may bring in to the Central revenues, there is every likelihood 
of our l-’rovincial contribution being gradually reduced and even¬ 
tually wiped off- The iniquitous impost is bad enough, but 
bargain, as the Central Government would se^n to be doing, to offer 
the continuant of the iniquitous impost with one hand and the 
doubled salt duty with the other, as alternatives lor us to choose 
is a devdopment which we least expected. The iniquitous impost 
of Provincial contribution pales into insignificance before tbe doubly 
iniquitous impost on salt. It may be one thing to raise the credit 
of India in the estimation of the investing world outside by showing 
a balanced Budget as is now propos^; but it is overlooked that 
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this ’desperate insistence on taxing the poor, and thereby draining 
the very life-blood of the nation to sustain huge Civil and Military 
services, will <mly go to shatter tiie credit of the Central Govemm^it 
in the estimation of investors in?ide the country. After aP, is a 
codntry of this dimension and of the scale of onr public exp«i. 
diture, a great deal depends upon the intemal credit of the Govern* 
meat—1 should say very much more de^^ds upon such intern^ 
credit than upon extern^ credit. As such, if we are at all gaining 
in onr external credit, 1 dare say we are losing very modi more 
in our internal credit. 

For a long a time past, there has been an anxiety on tire i^rt 
of the Local Government, PnblJc Bodies, and the people of ibis 
Presidenf^ for long-deferred and urgent Railway development in 
Southern India. We have, so far, been fortunate In getting schemes 
considered, plans fiasd, and even estimates prepared for our nig«it 
requirements. About the end of last year, it looked as though we 
were gtnng to take a definite step forward and that we would not, 
S3 usual, be left in the cold, when the Railway Gods at Delhi finally 
pick and diO(^ their favourite proj<|cts. But once again there is a 
lull in the interest taken in the matter of this Railway development 
in &>ntbeni India and it looks as tiiongh nothing is going to be 
done in tiie immediate future. If instead of developing the country 
for industrial and commerda! purposes in Southern India as we 
seek, it were a question of strategic Railways to meet fancied Army 
requirements, we should have by this time had a net work of 
Railways, costly and useless, running over the length, and breadth 
of this Presidency. Fortunately or unfortun=»tely, Soutiiem India 
has no military significance at all. Only so recently there was a 
Mopilla rebeUirm on the West Coast and as a consequence of it, 
of all development prpjects, a Railway line in the troubled area, 
and a wireless installation for its benefit, have acquired a sudden 
importance. _ 1 have no doubt that thfee two projects will soon be 
an accompltshed fact. You see, genitemen, the course which 
Railway development takes in Southern India. 

it is lammatable that we have not recovered as yet from the 
shock^ of the last two years and that the general trade conditions 
are still very depr^smg. Of coarse the control of the trade and 
commerce of a country like ours is not in our hands nor in the 
hands of the Government of this country. What with the genepl 
monetary conditions, financial stringency,' heavy taxation, 
Ibices, and Ufelss trade, industry and o>mmerce, and what with 
the relations between those who govern and those who are govern^, 
we are by no means having • a situation which we can view with 
complacency. 1 trust and hope that conditions may yet improve 

that in the near future we may still be able to carry onr normal 
life with fairly good cheer. 

After the annual report was adopted and offiTO-bearers for tb^ 
ensuing year elected, the meeting came to an end. 



ANNUAI. MEETING OP THE BENGAL 

National Chamber of Commerce. 

VALaUl'l'A—^7m MAHCE 19m. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
was held at Calcutta on Tuesday the 27th March aitetooont Raja Reahee 
Case Law. C.LE^ presiding. 

The president in opening the meeting said that the year foe 
which the Committee of the Camber had submitted their report 
had not been free from the depression due to 'post beilom' conditions. 

' Though the value oi their exports hsul exceeded Bie value of their 
imports during the nine months, April to December, 192a, both the 
Imperial Government and the Provincial Governments had found it 
difhcnlt to balance their bndgels. The B^gal Government was to 
be congratulated on the fact that they bad been able to avoid new 
taxation. But the Budget of the Provincial Government was not 
one which its authors could feel proud oL For want oi funds there 
could not be any provision for development, no elaborate scheme 
to combat disease and ignorance. 

During the yerr ui»ler review the Qtamber was requested to 
express an opinion on the subject of State vs. Coxnx»ny management 
of railways in India. They were not obiivioiis of the advances oi 
company man^emeat of railways—a system which obtain^- in 
many countries. But as was pointed out by' four members of the 
Acworth Committee the system which was being tti«l m India 
could not be called company management in its true sense. "The 
guaramteed Companies" ihey said "do not possess the essential 
attribute whidx belong to ordinary companies." Till ordinary 
Indian companies came forward to undertake the work of managing 
railways it v. ould be better for the State to take up direct manage¬ 
ment of the railways in India. The speaker was glad to note that 
the E. B. Railway and E. 1 . Railway have accepted the recommend¬ 
ations of the Acworth Committee in the matter oi the formation of 
Local Advisory Committees. On tb»e Committees their Chamber 
ha^i been asked to nominate representatives. But what about the 
Central Advisory BtKud ? In the matter of the Central Advisory 
Board the recomm^dations of the Committee had i»en ignored 
and the Central Government had nominated members from among 
toe members of the Le^slative Assembly. Here the claims of 
Indian commerce bad been overlook©!, and the Government did not 
consider it necessary to have on the Board Indian representatives 
from Bengal who were vitally interested in commerce. The Com¬ 
mittee had lecommended that one-half of the non-official mmbers 
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of tba Board " should be nominated by the leadmg commercial and 
industrial associations, bo^ European and Indian." ■ 

The political unrest that had manifested itdelf during the 
previous year was subsiding and it m^ht be hoped that in the near 
future normal conditions would once more prevail creating an 
atmt^phere of peace which was essential for the development of 
industries and commerce. 

While they had been trying to redress the wrong that has been 
done to the Chamber in not giving thmn permanrait repre^tation 
in the L^islative Assembly* a grievous wrong bad been done to 
them by the Provincial legislature in declining to give them r^resenfc- 
ation in the Calcutta Corporation. The Calcutta Municipal Act, be 
said, bad granted special and ev^ communal representation to 
institutions and communities but had not given the Indian mercantile 
community the right to be represented on the Corporation, While 
the European mercantile community would have such representation, 
the Indian merchants must go without it! And the most unkindnest 
cut of all was that this had been arranged by an Indian Minister. 

The extenmon of the operation of the Calcutta Rent Act vras 
another measure which had been carried in’ the teeth of public 
opposition. 

Babu Jadu Nath Roy 

Babe Jadn Nath Roy, the Honorary Senretsay, in prescntiug 
tbe report of the Committee for 1922, said that tire (kimmittee of 
their Chamber in giving their opinion regarding fiscal tarifi recon ■ 
mended protection both for the purples of revenue and for t- 
deveiopment of the country's resources where necessary. Some 
contended that by protective tarifi they could make the poor con¬ 
sumers j».y more for indigenous goods while they could purcba^ 
foreign goods at comparatively cheaper prices. These people who 
advocated free ^ trade for India and pretended to feel for the poor 
consumers of this country had recourse to protective larifi In their 
own country for developing Uieir owm indnstries ami even oried 
agamst foreign dumping. One would see that the CImmber advo¬ 
cated considerable retrenchment. 

fh® report of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
he said, that though they would all seek for retrenchments wherever 
possible still they could not view with equanimity any redaction in 
expenses on educational, medi^ and agricultorat institutions which 

material progress of the people of this 

Mr. W. C. Banbrjee. 

Mr. W, C. Banerjee foldMr. PresMent and Gentlemen, I rise 
to congratolate the Chamber on the useful work it has accomplished 

during toe year under review. With tbe prosp>erity of this institu- 
■ mier association of its hind in BtngaJ, if not in India-" 

IS DouuU up the prestige ol the commercial community of i engsi* 
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We have often bceif told by the European merchants of Calcutta 
that their interests ace idoitical with outs. But what do we find 
actually ? Do we find them, eager or even willing to co-operate with 
the thildren of the soil ? They have their Chamber and their Asso¬ 
ciations. In some of these Assodations—and 1 speak without fear 
of contradiction—Indians are not allowed to be meifibers- Their 
Chamber and some of the Associations accept Indians as members, 
but Indians cannot aspire to be members of their Executive Com¬ 
mittees. There was a time when Indians like the late Nalin Behary 
Sircar and the late Mr. Chander represented the Bernal Cbami^r 
of Commerce on public bodies in Bengal. But things Imve changed 
since their time, and in spite of legislative attempts to remove racial 
distinctions, such distinctiors are more mmiifest in European Associa¬ 
tions to-day than thfty were before. I hoj» the Honorary Secretary 
of the Chamber will bear me out when i say that European mills on 
the banks of the Hooghly decline to accept jute carried in Indian 
owned and managed vessels on the same conditions as jute carried 
in vessels beloning to European comi»inies. We are a peaceful 
people, we, tiie members of ttm Indian meri^me communiiy. But 
we will not brook an uncalled for insult ofEered to our self-respect. 
A community which has prcKluced men like Gopal Gbose, 

Maharajah Dorga Cbaran Law, Nalin Bihary Sircar and which still 
boasts of men like .our President. Sir R. N. Mukherjee and 
Mr. G, D. Birla, can hold its own against any combinatioa to 
jc-oparadise the legitimate aspirations of Indian merchants. In the 
succ^ of this Chamber we find the determination of that community 
to claim and to occupy its. pr<^r place in the industrial and com¬ 
mercial life of the Presidency. 1 have hopes that the day will S(K>n 
come when the other Associations started by Indian merchants 
will—^while retaining their individuality—come within the fold of the 
Bengal National C&mber of Commerce and thus strei^thea this 
central body. They may all be located in the Chamber buildings 
for which our Hony. Secretary has promised a suitable and sub¬ 
stantial sum. i am sure, you all appreciate the work done by the 
Chamber. 

In the Report you will find a reference to increased represent¬ 
ation on the Calcutta Port Trust, it Im been recommended that 
tile Chamber will have power to elect four Commissioners and, 1 
understand, a Bill wUl soon be introduced to give effect to this 
recommmdatimi. Let us be thankful fur small merc^ b”t press 
lor more, i wouM here {»int mit that the Indian Mer^iiants 
Chamber of Bombay has been entitied to elect five repre-sentatives 
and this has been considered insufficient by the “ Bombay Chronicle,” 
which advices the members of the Chamber h) press for an amend¬ 
ment of the Act. 1 hope 1 betray no trust when 1 say that in tho 
meerings of the Port Cbmmmioners i tried my best to ^ure a 
larger number of seats for liy Chamber, i hope and trust the 
Indian membens of the Cabinet of Hie Excellency the Governor and 
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the members oi the Legislative Council will allot more seats to the 
Chamber, as even wttir 4 s^ts the IndiaQ r^resentatmn on tiie 
Trust is inadequate when you conskier the large number of Euro¬ 
peans in the body ! While on this subj^t., 1 cannot help referring 
with regret to the fact that no seat has ^en ailoted to the Chamber 
on the Calcutta Corporation—an omi^on which 1 can ascribe to 
the age of the Bengal Minister who has now crossed the border 
line of 72 I i trust that this wrong can still be remedied by nomi¬ 
nating a member of the Chamber instead of conferring the nomi¬ 
nation on the m^ntwrs of the Indian Association. 

The President has referred to the question of State vs. Osnpaay 
management of Jlailways in Indm. There is no rea»ui why tN 
companies should step in between the State and the people and 
cany ofi large sums. The Chamber sup^rted* State managemeut 
and 1 am glad the Government of India have accepted l)r. Gout’s 
propi^l that the man^ement of the E. j. and the G. 1. P. Kailways 
should be takra up by Government when the present agreemects 
terminate 

X hope and trust the time is not far off when the Indian 
Mercantile commnnity will by their united and earnest edort succeed 
in solving the poverty problem of the country with the result that 
Budgets 1^1 automatically balance themselv^ and it will not be 
necessary to force on a poor people a certified salt tax whichi as 
the Kt. Hem, Mr. Sastri says, is a greater evil than an unbalanced 
budget. 



ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 

British Indian Association. 

Tb« anouAl geostai maeUng oi the Brititb lodiaa AssocUtimi WM held 
onths ?8!h M^rcb 1923 in the roomi o{ the Aafoaatioo. The Haa'ble 
Miharaia Sir M^nindra Chandra Nandi, K.d.E , of Keaimhszar presided. 

The president in the csorse of his address referred to the political 
atmosphere of India in the last year whitdi 'was not only very electric, 
but was enshrouded with a heavy mist. Between a raging and a 
tearing agitation to spread the gospel of non-co-operation on the one 
hand and the Mabomedao agitation over the TrKity of Sevr^ on the 
oUier. they had a very disquieting time. At the top of these tronldes, 
the Govt, of India and the Provincial Governments found them¬ 
selves, owing to depr^ed trade and business and to diminished 
revenues, in a pos^ition of mrtreme fiaancial embrasrment. In spite 
of the imposition . of some very heavy taxes, there were still nearly 
ten crores of rupees of uncovered deficit in the Imperial Budget of 
1922-23. la J^ngal they were fa» to face with a proporticmate 
deficit, and the local Government were compelled to impose some 
fresh taxes on racing, stamps and amusemeats. With the victory 
of Turkey and Angora in Asia Minor, Smyrna and Eastern Thrace, 
and with the reconsideration of the sovereignty of this Adatic 
Power in pourparlers at Lausanne, and also with the abdication by 
the Kbalif of all Iik spiritual and temporal powers, the heat of the 
Mahomedan agitation in India naturally disappeared. . Unfortunately 
again they found the Musalman mind swinging back to another end 
ot the pendulum. In many parts of the country, they found their 
Musa'.man friends arraying themselv^ with Europeans, defeating 
tile ideal of a common nationhood, and retarding the development 
of a composite citizenship and a non-oommunal civic conscionsness. 

N ON-CO-OPERATION. 

The non-co-operation movement appeared to have lost all its 
fury and frenzy, and they were returning to a period kA normality 
in Indian politics. That they had tamed a bad comer was evident 
from the fact that a very large number of political prisoners had 
now been released in many parts of the Empire, and several local 
Governments had thought It necessary to withdraw the special 
notifications with which law and order were sought to be enforced 
from December 1921. The propaganda for the boycott of the 
schools and colleges, of the coarte and the Councils, and of the 
abandonment 01 titles, honours and services under the f town, was 
soon found out to be n very large order, and had to be dropped. 
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They felt bound to recognise at the same time that the non- 
cooperatum propaganda bad not altogether be^ a l»rr«i and 
sterile movement. They owed to it a strong stimulus to the develop¬ 
ment of their political individuality and to their rising to the full 
staturo of their nationhood. ' The non-^-operation movement bad, 
at any rate, not only succeeded in redudng the nation’s drink bill 
and its law expenses, bat had al^ increased thdr respect for their 
womanfolk and drawn their attrition to the lowly condition of 
their depressed classes. 

Retrenchubitts. 

Last year had' been a year of great hope and promise and the 
Pr^ident tiianted the efforts of Lord Inchcape's Committee and to 
the Piovicial retrenchment committees, and that they were no longer 
wallowing in financial morass. The night of depression had gone, 
and day light was in sight; and, before the next year went round, 
their local Government and the Government of India hoped to be 
finandaily out of the word. When their firances and their credits 
were restored, they would be able to urge the Govetnmeat to 
cany out large «diemes for the promotion of primary and- second¬ 
ary education, and for the development of public health, sanitation 
and industries. 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment. 

The President refeir^ the question of Bengal Tenmity Amend¬ 
ment Bm wludi had been drafted by a Goveroment Committee and 
published in the Gazette, This bill bad a family likeness to another 
bill under con^eration of ^e L^mlative Council of Bibar and 
Orissa, and both these affect®! vitsdly the interests of the landlords 
and the tenants in these provinces. It vras never a good policy, 
at any rate, to rob Peter to pay Paul. No one would object to the 
interests of the Agriculturists and the Cultivators being duly 
protected by l^islation. But this should hot be done by deprivin* 
the landlords of the rights and privileges which they had enjoyed 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis. 

In condnapn, the Maharaja said that they had a very 
poor representation of the talent, patriotism, and public spirit 
of the province iu the B^gal Council and their representa¬ 
tion was still poorer at Delhi and Simla. He hoped that their 
Association wouLl .take steps to provide for an adequate representar 
. lion in the Council Chambers of Calcutta and Delhi, and to see that 
the Reforms were not allowed to be wrecked by any Sinn Fein or 
Bolshevik Meals on the one side, and by vile and venal co-operaboo 
on the other. 

The annual report was then adopted and the accounts were 
passed. 

After the office-bearers and the members of tine new Managi^ 
Committee been elected for the ensuing y«ir, the meeting terminatrf 
with the usual vote of thanks to the chair. 



ANNUAL MSETINQ OF THE 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 

n^nmojv—sm mjscjs is£s 

SpefJung at the annual general meeting of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce held on the 8th March at Rangoon 
Mr, A. B, Ritchie, the president said 

The past year had proved one of unusual importance for 
the province and bad opened a new chapter in ths history 
of the country. He alluded to the Royal visit. They yielded 
to none in their pride, and gratification. The imiM>rt^ce of the 
visit, timed as it was, could not be exaggerated. The overcasting 
clouds of doubt were removed and a new and dear atmosphere oi 
understanding was introduced without which it would have beai 
quite impo^ible for this province to have achieved all that it had 
achieved during the past year. His Royal Highne^ had been des¬ 
cribed as the most able diplomat of this century, but it was not 
diplomacy in the seasi of the word as they were accustomed to 
understand it. H s Highness evinced unmtsfcakeable interest and 
natural pleasure in meetiog and talking with every one which 
reassured the peopleo of this country that the Britishers were out 
here to help the people much as they could towards shaping their 
own destiny. He voiced the desire of all when he said His Highness 
would fulfil bis mtenfon of visiting them again. 

ATuding to the departure of Sir Reginald Crmidock. Mr. Ritchie 
said no Lieuteant-Governor was perhaps so misunderstood or 
unappreciated In the iuitial years as Sir Reginald. 1 hat was due 
to misunderstanding, possibly faults on both sides. But on the 
rolling away of doubts and suspicion Sir Reginald appeared in his 
true light as the most fearless and upright champion of Burma and 
her people. He alluded to Sir Reginald's aetivities and removed 
wrong impressions about his attitude towards commercial commu- 
nities. 

He welcomed Sir Harcourt and said his personal inteiest in the 
work and activities of all the communities had in no way abated 
siace he was with them before. “But at the same time,' he sa d, 
*we are all inclined to look far too much to oar Governor who. as 
I have alr«idy said, is in a very different position to that of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, Personally I look upon the influence of a 
Governor of any province as Riat of an interested referee who will 
not otherwise mterfere with the game or players. Now tliis 
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ame. i£ I may call it as soch, is one of extreme interest to us aU 
4 nd in which we must all feikc an active share.' 

/ After allttdiog ~ to the reforms which w«re started well and the 
‘ radical change in their municipal ad'ministiation, Mr, Ritchie alluded 
to he work of their representative on the Council of State. He 
said that Sir Edgar Holberton who had accepted an appointment at 
Calcutta had intimated his wiUingness to act as their represenhiiive 
till the end of the present session. After thanking Sir Edgar 
£lr. Ritchie said, ‘Subjects of legislation directiy affecting this 
province and which are debated ui the CouacU of State have beai 
fo.v. But who can say that they will not be many and of importance 
to us in future ? In spite of the manner in which we are handicapped 
geographically in comparison with other provinces in India it mu>t 
not be £orgott<m tliat we are still a province of India an j so king as 
we contiaue as such we cannot remaiQ uarepresesteJ in the Couucik 
of India.' 

Salt-Tax Supported. 

Dealing w'th the Indian budget, Mr. Hitchi ; s.ii 1 S r Basil 
Blackett's explanation ol the present financial sia(u-> of India wus 
not a very pkasanc reading. But, as he iodicalcal, the fuiure 
outtca k was not one devoid of any hope. Now Aat the Government 
of India had learnt the lesson of retreaehment and economy it 
slioul I be possible in future io balance the income tind expenditure 
wichoat furtiier taxation and perhaps even to realize a surplus- 
For the present the Gt-vernment of India were wisely taking no 
chances and thie deficit shown in tlie budget was to be m^e good by 
a form of taxation which, however unpopular it might be in certain 
quarters, was not inequitable. ‘ I refer to the increase of salt tax, 
wrbich your committee through our repn^entative on the Council 
of State strongly supported last year, but which was unfortunately 
then tiirown out. Any other form of taxatiou at the present time 
npou the trade in this country is impossible and would merely result 
in reduced income t-j Governmeat. I make bold to say that if the 
Government of India \rould only perfect their organisation for 
collecting taxes which are at presmit on the statute book, inof® 
especially in^me-t ax, they would in a very short time improve 

the financial position iu such a manner as to free us from all anxiety 
JR future. ‘ 

Opposition to Fun. Feozecxion. 

Alluding to the Fiscal Commissktn's' report Mr. Ritchie said, 
^n fact the policy of protection with discrimmaJiion which the 
Government have now adopted is very largely a continuation oi 
the policy of past under a different name. The danger in futu’-e wiH 

he m the whitiling down of tho'ie rcservattins ar-iunJ which thi* 

policy of protection is hedged and greater care will require to^ he 
taken to ensure that the interests of the majority are not prejudiced 
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for the interests of the few who arc more capable of voicing their 
views. I still reniain of the opinion tiiai for a country like lotiia, 
which is so largely dependent upon her agricultural wealth in trading 
witli other countries, the ultimate goa.1 to be aimed at is a policy of 
free trade. But in the meantime some ornsidcration must be given 
to the aspirations of the people and the pos.'^ibiUties which may 
accrue from industrial growth, and foe tlris the policy adopted 
wiil do.’ 

Trads Prospects. 

As regards trade prospects Mr. Ritchie said, ‘ There has been 
no sadden reaction, but a slow tiiough steady improvement in the 
stability of our trade with other countries. More recently there 
occurr^ a set-back doe to one of oor allies, France, attempting to 
secure from Germany by force wbat she ojnsidered she could not 
otherwise seenre by patience. Whether or sot France will gain 
anything by her independent action time alone will show, but of 
one thing 1 f<^ sure. If France persists in poshing her present 
policy to the bitterest end, she will force Great Britain in self-dcfeno; 
to act independently also and in a manner which rannot but 
nllimately injure lu^self. Let us hope that before long wiser 
counsels wUl prevail and bring about a letter andersianding wbidi' 
wiU fwrmit of all countries to Europe ^tiling down to an honest 
endeavour to toaprove the interchange of trade by which means 
alone the present chaotic conditions can be altereil. 1 believe 
myself that this time is not very far ofi and that dur'-g the present 
year we shall see to other countries that improvement in trade 'Ahich 
is already apparent to Great Britain. In the meantime we here must 
ail put our houses in order and by retrcncbineDt and economy make 
6 ur needs fit in with the conditions which may be ruling at the time. 
We are all of us, 1 think, at present inclined 1o pitch our staiula'ds 
too high in the hope that the revival which we have all been lo< king 
for so targerly will come quickly.- For otir own sakes 1 hope it will 
sot be so but that the revival will be a steady and permanent 
one. Wo have had suffici^t of booms followed by the toevHable 
slumps.’ 
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aaie, if I may call it as such, is one of extreme interest to us all 
md in which we must all take an active share.* 

^ After alluding to the reforms which were started well and the 
radical cban^ in thw muouhpal adiaainisto^ion, Mr. Ritchie alluded 
to he work of their representative on the Council of State. He 
said that Sir Edgar Lloibecton who bad accepted an appointment at 
Calcutta had intimated bis willingness to act as their represcntaiive 
till the end of the present session. After thanking Sir Edgar 
Mr. Ltitchie said, ‘Subjects of legislation directly affecting lliis 
province and which are debate in the Council of State have been 
fa.v. But who can say that they will not be many and of importance 
to us iu future ? In spite of the manner in which we are handicapped 
geographically in comparison with other provinces in India it must 
not be forgotten tiiat we are still a piovmce of India and so long as 
we continue as such we cannot ^emnin unrepresented in the Councils 
of India.' 

Salt-Tax Supported. 

Dealing w th the Indian budget, Mr. Kitcbi*, s.ii I Sr Basil 
Blackett’s exp’anatiou of the present financial status of Jiidia wjs 
not a very pleasant tc^iug. But, as be indicalctl, the future 
outlw k was not one devoid of any hope. Now that the Government 
of India had learnt tlie letsoti of retrenchment and wonoiny it 
should be possible in futnro to balance the income and expenditure 
without further taxation and perhaps eveu to realize a surplus- 
For the preSi'Qt the Gcivermuent of India were wl!^ely taking no 
cliances and the d^cit shown in the budget was to be made good by 
a form of taxation which, however unpopular it might be in certain 
quarters, was. not inequiteble. * I refer to the increase of salt tax, 
which your <x>mmittee through out reptt^entative on the Council 
of State strongly supported last year, but which was unfortunately 
then thrown out. Any other form of taxation at the present time 
npou tile trade in this country is impossible and would merely result 
in reduced uumme to Govemmeak I make bold to say that if the 
Government of India would only perfect their organisation for 
coliectiug taxM which are at preset on the statute book, more 
especially the mtxune-lax, they would in a very short lime improve 
the financial position iu such a manner as to free us from all anxiety 
in lulure.* 


Opposition to Full Protection. 

Alluding to the Fiscal Comnrismon's report Mr. Ritchie said, 

in tact the policy of proteetton with discrimination which the 
Government have now adopted is very largely a continuation of 
the pO'^cy of p»t under a different name. The danger in fiitu'e will 

* h ^ w lubliQn down of tho*.e rtservati->ns around which thD 

protection IS hedged and grater care will require to be 
taken to ensure that the interests of the majority are not prejudiced 
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for the inleroots of tbc few who arc more capable of voicing their 
views. I still remaia of tbe opinion that for a coiintry like India, 
which is so largely dependent uponlier agricultural wealth in trading 
with other countries, the ultimate goal to be aimed at is a policy of 
free trade. But in the tneantnne some consideration must be given 
to tbe aspirations of the people and tbe possibilities which may 
accrue from industrial growth, and for this the policy adopted 
will do/ 

Tradb FR(»PECTS. 

As regards trade' prospects Mr. Ritchie said, ' There has been 
no sudden reaction, but a slow though steady improvement in tbc 
stability of our trade with oth« countries. More recently there 
occurr^ a set-back due to one of our allies, France, attempting to 
secure from Germany by force what she considered she could not 
otherwise ^cure by patience. Wberiier or not France wUl gain 
anything by her independent action time alone will show, but of 
one thing I feel sure. If France persists in pushing her present 
policy to the bitterest end, sbe will force Great Britain in self-defence 
to act independently al^ and in a manber which cannot but 
ultimately injure herself. Let us hope that before long wiser 
counsels wiU prevail and bring about a better understanding which 
will permit of all countries in Europe settling down in an honest 
endeavour to improve the interchange of trade by which means 
alone the present chaotic conditions can be altered. 1 believe 
myself that this time is not very far ofi and that dur'^.g tbe present 
year we shall see in other countries that improvement in trade '.thich 
is already apparent in Great Britain. In the meantime we here must 
all put our bouses in order and by retrenchment and economy make 
our n^ds fit in with the conditions which may be lullng at the time. 
We are all of us, 1 think, at x>r^nt inclined ■ to pitch our standa'ds 
too high in the hope that Uie revival which we have all been lorddng 
for so targerly will come quickly,- For mir own sakes I hope if will 
not be so but that the revival will Im a steady and permanent 
one. We have had sufficient of booms followed by the inevliaWe 
slumps, 
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The Indian National Congress ' 

GAYA, 26TH. PECBMBBR^ i922 
Qiainnan’s Address . v 

In wolcoming the Delegatef, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Mr. Bri k aho/e Persbed addreaaed the Congresa In Hindi. The follorring u 
9 n Engliah trnnalation of hia speech.— 

Bhot^rs, Sisters and Representatives op the Nation, 

■lt:is a su^mne moinent in my life when I have been privi- 
flegfcd to offer you, on behalf of the people of Behar, a cordial 
to th^.holy:-city of Gaya. I am conscious of the fact that 
l^e preparations ,thai^e'havem^e for your receptton are imperfect 
‘in various ways and tlla%we fTa^e'been unable to arrange for those 
^'comforts • with which . you,^ were prWiSed in other provinces. We 
are Iackipg.in' experience ^ bi|r -proviSoe a proverbially* poor'/ and 
obstacle havef' l«ea‘ delilJeraWy in. the ^y of our collecting 
funds, aS'a result of which.wfe ha^elnot^BeenVbleto get all that we 
vexpected. I,'thereforej trust ■rfiatypo'^1 hot mind our shortcomings. 
i . may ^sare you' that bur pverliows with feelings of love, 

' esteem sftid affection for you. 11 Hopp/ gentlemen, you will’ earn our 
tasting latitude- by graciously accepting 13ie humble offerings that 
hayejiaid-kt yoiir feet. i ' ' ’ 

Gentlemen/ it is perha^ to you that the hallowed spot 

where Gautama Budha’ attained liis supreme enlighteiment and by 
which reason if has come to be knoWn as Budh Gaya, is Only at a 
distance of three miles froni where.we have m^. rega^ it as a 
ih^Pliy augury that in the wise dispensation of Provident^ we have 
^enf brought together at the same sanctified place^^deliberate 
on ^he present situatioii, to-devise means for ‘^'the liberation of our 
Motherland and "to renew our determination to serv^and sacrifice. 
It was in ttiis province that Mahatma Gandhi, on his return from 
South Africa, commence^ work in accorrfhnce witlj/his own method 
mid princi^e. That met^d is clean, str^ht, pure and oprai. It 
is calculated to make yow self-reliant and, self-r^pecting. You cease 
to de^nd on others and'leam how to stiind on y^r own legs. The 
problems that baified you once b^oine easy of- solution. By staying 
sfor about a year in Champaran, Mahatmaji put'an end to the long* 

' drawn agony of its suffering', tenants and jefeaMd them from the 
.oppresion of the Euroj^an . planters.* As sochi as he set his foot 
On its soil, he had to come in colliston with tlie bureaucracy. But 
Mahatmaji triumphed, and ^ey had to cpnf^ss defeat, 

51 . 
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Before 1920, the activities of the Congress were confined to 
resolutions, sending' memorials to tiie Government and 
agitating in the pr^s. It was this method which Sir Ashutosh 
Choudhury once characteristicaHy described as “ Political Mendi- 
canqr," People generally had come to realise the futiliDr of the 
method, but no one could deviM: a new and more efiectivesalKtitute. 
It was left to Mahatma Gandhi to initiate a departure from the 
ancient lines by persuading the Congress to accept the policy of 
Non-co-oporation as tixe sole means to achieve its cherished ends. 
His message of Non-co-operation was really a re-a£firmaticm, albeit 
in a different form—of his well-known method and principle, to 
which reference has already be«i made. 

You and I know so well the record of its achievements. "What 
could not be done during the last 50 years, Mahatmaji was able to 
achieve tlurough tlm Congress within 'the limited spa.ce of a year 
and a half. The general awakening in the country, the enthusiasn 
that pervades the people, the realisation by them of the grim reality 
that tire system of Government that holds sway on them is really 
foreign in its character and is steadily driving them to perditi<m, 
the spirit of fearlessness, independence and self-reliance that they 
have shown, the composure with which they have borne physical 
sufierings in the cause of their «>untry and religion, and the cheer¬ 
fulness with which they have marched to the prison house, looking 
upon it as a pilgrimage to the temple of the Goddess of Liberty— 
all these are matters of history and need not be recounts. ■ Non-w>* 
operation has entirely transformed the national life. Political 
agitation has ceased to be a pastime of holiday-makers, and has 
become a ^rious feature of national service, absorbing all the energy 
and devotitm of our leaders and fellow-workers. The intrt^uction 
of the element of purity and spirituality in our political life is tlie 
work and glory of Mahatma Gandhi. No pure and enduring results 
CM^ be^ achieved through dirty, crooked and impure methods. The 
d^tmction that was sought to be drawn between private and public 
Character has bem proved to be artificial and baseless. Gentlemen, 
contoue your faith in Mahatma Gandhi, for he has shown you the 
right path. 


Non-Co-Operation 

^ yo'ir permission, to say a few words about 

Congress has adopted as a means to 
programme of Non-Co-Opera:tion wh’ch the 
or aspects:— (i) Positive 

■Dositiw ft ^ Negative or Destructive. Of these two the 

oS ft***^*®Sr® is essential, for if we concentrate 

of itself Blit If other and the negative aspect ^ realised 

energies only on the destructive or 
the not be able to visualise the real, which is 

and can nevi bop. ^ 
S • Many of oar foilo^«countrynieii have fiot clearly 
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grasped this fact. Therefore, I propose to dwell tm it at a little 
length. What was the real purpose of Mahatmaji and of tliis Con¬ 
gress in advocating the boycott of Councils, boycott of law courts 
by law5rers and litigants, txjycott of Govt, and Govt, aided schools 
and colleges and the boycott pf foreign cloths ? The object under¬ 
lying the boycott of councils was that the people should keep tlrem- 
^ves aloof from then! so as to make it clear to all concerned tliat 
these councils are. really sham institutions and do not represent the 
nation, and that we should not allow ourselves to succumb to their 
gkmour and waste our precious time and energy over them, but 
that by remaining outside, we should devote ourselves to other and 
real national work. Mahatmaji or the Congress never thought that 
the resolution with regard to ihe boycott of councils was intended 
to create a situation in the country in which no voter would vote 
and no candidate seek his d^ection, for that would have been, an 
impossible feat. Boycott of this character would strike even a 
school boy as absolnt^y impracticable. Men of all varieties are to 
be found not only in this unfortunate country but all the world 
over. Tho^ of you who are familiar with the rules of el©:tion, will 
easily appreciate the fact that elections can take place witJi a very 
MUall numb^ of voters and sometimes without any voting^—when 
there are as many candidates as there are vacancies to be filled 
up. Nobody can prevent that state of things. Now, it must be 
edear to you that the object of boycotting tlie councils which 
had been rejected by the nation as worthless, was two-fold 
(i) Firstly, to expose their pretentions of being representative 
institutions, by making the people at large abstain from parti¬ 
cipating in tlie elections thereto, and (2) .Secondly, to enable those 
who intended to stand as candidate^ to devote themseives to 
the genuine service of the country. On. the same principle, it 
was never contemplated, by the Congress, that pleaders should 
leave their courts, and students their, schools and colleges only to 
quietly retire to their hcanes. This alone could not farther our 
plan of work. The object of the Congress was toat after severing 
their connections with the British courts, the lawyers and litigants 
should- apply themselves to, the estabiishmeat of panchay^ to 
settle private disputes, for it was inconceivable that the U^ious 
propensity in our people would all at once be completely eradicated. 
Sunilarly, it was intended that national-institutions should spring 
into existence to give proper training to our boys who left institu- 
ticHW;connected with the .bureaucracy. In short, the tondamental 
basis of the.prt^amme of non-co-operation was that with the wxth- 
<irawai of co-operation with the institutions maintained by tlm Gov- 
ttoment, we should ako be able to establidi our own in their places 
the successful organisation of our institutions would eventually 
result in< the break-down of the administrative machinery. Our 
®-^tivities, in so far as they relate to the cutting ofi of our dissociation 
wth the Government, represent the negative aspect, and the estah- 
iishmenf of onr own institutions in place of those of the Govern* 
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ment, the pCKitive aspect of non-co-operation. Thus Quirka, 
Khaddar and Swadeshi are the positive aspect, and the boycott of 
foreign cloth tlie destructive aspect of non-co-operation. If I were 
to attempt to describe in one wort the nature of the work of organi¬ 
sation that has to be done in* this connection, I will say that it is 
notliing el^ than the organisation of the entire country. Tliis work 
embraces wif^ its fold all the varied forms of the positive aspect 
of our movement. Wherever the work of organi^tion has been 
taken up m right earnest, it has proceeded on these lines. 

Firstly, people in towns and villages are enrolled as members . 
of the Congress. Then a Panchayet or Committee is formed in every - 
village or a group of two or three small villages. Members elect 
the office-bearers of such Pandiayet and Committee according to 
their requirements. Now, this Panchayet or Committee, functioning 
tlirough its office-bearers,’ looks after the affairs of the village, such 
as:—(i) Education, (2) Health and Cleanliness of the village, 
(3) Settlement of lo^ disputes, (4) Spread of Charka, Khaddar 
Swadeshi, (5) Fostering and devdopment of unity among Hindus, 
Mahomedans and other communities, (6) Uplifting of the suppresed 
or depress classes, and (7) Raising of necessary funds for these 
purposes through the Systran of Muthia or in any other way. The 
village Panchayet is the real foundation of the edifice of Swaraj. 
Above these village committees there is the Union Comniittee, which 
is elected by the village committees lying within that particular 
union. The village committees are, as a matter of tact, knit together 
through the ci^e or union committee, which guides them in the 
discharge of their functions, supervises them, and even undertake 
work^ on its own initiative. In this way Sub-div siomd. Taluk, 
District and Provincial committees are formed anH do these very 
works on an extended scale. 


I would ask you if you can ever hope to attain Swaraj if you 
do not carry the masses wirii you. It is only a truism to say that 
you can not. Thai what is the means of enlisting their whole-hearted 
support to this mov.:inent? To my mind there is no o^er course 
than ae one I have sketch^! above, that is, the work of village 
organisation. So long as we do not spread our activities to villages, 
Mct hve and move amongst the masses and show some tan’^le 
resuite of our labours and thus make them realise what we have don© 
1 cannot expect them to steadily and intellig^itly. fdUow 

Occasion^ lecture-toure or reputed visits for the poipose 
Uecting m^ey f resn them will not serve the purpose we have* 
living and virile organisations in villages, 
bro-iH lay.the foundation of Swaraj, 

oreani-saril,^^*^’ construct its frame-work. As our 

w^akpn “* strength, those of the bureaucracy will 

course of time will crumble to pieces. It is only 
^ ^ whole-heaxtedly ^th us that no 

tivel^^olmf tha+T^ ‘^®h?nnd 3 , and we can, if necessary, effec- 

y ploy that last weapon in our armoury, Ci^. Ditobedience. 
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So long as we are unable to make tiiese organisatirms living 
and so long as they are not in a posi&m to work with ease and 
regularity, it is useless to think of Civil Disobedience. Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, we must fully realise. Gentlemen, means complete out¬ 
lawry. If you propose to embark upon it without having made the 
requisite 'preparations, the question will have to be answered as to 
what arrangements you have made for taking up the reinS of adrai- 
nistraiion in your hands, for you'must bear in mind that human 
nature •idll not suddenly change, and theft, robbery and violence will 
not disappear from the land.^ The probabUity is that the lawless _ 
elements, that are to be found in every society, will not &.il. to avail, 
themselves of Uie opportunity aSord^ by the prevailing excitement 
to create disturbances of aU conceivable kinds. Is it then that you 
will think of suddenly ushering into existence a well-equipp^ 
organisation to deal with the situation ? Gentlemen, it is only when 
you have built up such an organisation from before, that you wiU 
. be in a position to tide over the difficult^ that will present them¬ 
selves to you and ensure the - freedom of the country from such 
lawlessness and disorder. 

Through such organisations our programme can be easily worked. 

If our village <»mmittees are firmly founded, the sale of Uquor will 
stop in a day, Swadeshi and Kb^dar will receive an immenre 
impetus. National schools will increase in number and quality, and 
the boycott of Government schools wUi also becx>me easim' and more 
effective. Local disputes will be easily adjusts through the village 
Panchayets and tlie popularity of the British courts will decline in 
proportion to our succes in that direction. No real work can be 
done by mere demonstration. From the very outset, the construc¬ 
tive programme has been the integral feature of ®ur movement. It 
was not at Bardoli that it was first concaved. The fact of the 
matter is that excepting two or three provinces, none have devotoJ 
any attention to this programme of .solid construction and their 
entire time and energies have been expended in picketfing and other 
demonstrative and, consequently, fruitless activities. So, when the 
Bardoli Resolution was announced, those province raised an Out¬ 
cry and some of our leaders also expressed their dissatisfaction at it. 

It did not rest ttiere. I am prepared to state that a great injustice 
was done to Mahatmaji at the meeting of the All India Congr^ 
Committee which was held at Delhi immediately after the adoption 
of the Bardoli resolution. Gentlemen, for the sake of truth, put the 
■ question to yourselves whether you have given a feiir trial to this 
programme. If you have- not, is it right to declare that you have 
no faith in it and that it will not lead to the establishment of Swaraj, 
and, if at all, it will take an unconscionably long time ? You have 
not yet worked this programme, but you are prepared to argue that 
it does not commend itself to the masses and that our workers are 
di^eartened and need some stimulant to rouse them up. If I may 
respectfully say so, you are entirely mistaken In this matter. Gentle¬ 
men, I have had some opportunity of moving and working amongst 
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the pe<^le in villages and I can tell you, from pefsonal experience, 
•toat they are not at all depressed and that th«r enthusiasm continues 
unabated. The fact is that a feeling of drapondency has crept over 
tiie spirits of oar workers and, you will pardon me for saying so, 
some of our leaders also have been adected by it and, therefore, they 
have set about searching for a stimulant. In my humble opinion, 
there are two reasons for this depression—^firstly, that they are 
under the impression that Swaraj is capable of easy attainment and 
that there is a short-cut to it, smd secondly, that they have 
perhaps regarded this programme as not deserving of much attention 
on.their part, and so they never put faith in it. Th^ have persuad¬ 
ed themselves to believe that we shall take a loi^ time to reach, the 
goal through the couiee chalked out by this programme. Therefore 
they say that somehow or other—^whether we are prepared or not 
that does not seem to trouble them—we must come into grips 
with the Government. If we can not do any thing more, we can, 
at le^t. b^in individual Civil Disobedi^ice a large scale. It is 
also said that a large number of volunte^ may be enroUed with a 
view to start picketing, to hasten a final trial of strength between 
the people and the Government. I desire to tell my friends, who 
axe of this view, that they are labouring under a great delusion. 
Swaraj can not be atlained by resorting to such picketing or indi¬ 
vidual Civil Ditobed^ice. It is not su^ an easy matter as we 
fondly imagiile. To succeed in this stni^gle, we require the indo¬ 
mitable will of a 'Bbisma' and the irrepressible spirit of a 'Bhagiratb.' 
So long as toe masses do not lend their wh^e-hearted and intelligent 
support to our movement, our efiorts can never be crowned with 


success. And so long as we are not able to cover the country with 
a imt-work oi^nimtions and make of our various village unions, 
taluks, district and provincial cconmitte^ efiective and active 
institutions, in toe working of which we shall have to coimtantly 
associate ourselves with toe masses, toe latter can never be with us, 
11 is ^so a mist^e to presume toat the work of building up of these 
organim.tioas will be a tedious and weary process. Gentlemen, 
when you have not (ximmenced toe work as yet, what justification 
is there for your thinking tlmt it will take ,a long time ? Please ask 
your Gujrat and A n d hr a friends, and they will remove yoor doubts 
about to .If only our leaders and workers concentra,ted their undi- 
vidM eno^ on prosecuting the constructive programme, we would 
easily reahze how successfully this work couid be carried on. To 
gi^ enect to this pix^ramme on an intensive scale and to construct 
and consoudate the above organisations is really to evolve our own 
system of Government. It is Only whea you have applied your¬ 
selves to this work that you will realise the beauty and the utility 
■ Income one with your people, and that means an 

1 ^ circumstances demand it, you can. 

wto a httle efiort, launch upon Mass Civil Disobedience. GenUe- 

^ achieve Swaraj, what does it matter 
whether we achieve it m a year or two or even five years ? Let us 
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only unflinchingly pursue our course, determined to stop not till the 

goal is reached. 

Councils 

Now, with your permission, I would like to make a few observa¬ 
tions on the question of Council Entry. But before I do so, I am 
constrained to observe with pain that there are some fiiex^ with 
as whom the purifying influence of this movement has left untouch¬ 
ed and who have completely failed to imbibe the me^ge of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gentlemen, are our revered leaders to be treated 
with contumely, because they have expressed themselves in favour 
of going to the Councils ? Are they to be calumniatod, l»cause they 
do not see eye to eye with us on this particular question ? . I had 
heard in Calcutta, and the perusal of daily newspapers only 
to confirm the information, that some gentlemen, who are exposed 
to Council entry, have taken to vilifying our leaders and other 
workers who hold different views on tfcs question. For myself, I 
can not conceive of a more abominable'’conduct. . Friends, do not 
flatter yourselves that you continue to be> great patriots while you 
proved faithless to the best interests of the country. I feel no 
hesitation in saying that you have shown by your conduct that 
your professed allegiance to the principle of Non-co-operation is but 
a pretence and you are not worthy enough to have toe privUege of 
touching the feet of these distinguished ■ servmits of the natiem. I 
would also avail myself of this opportunity to emphasise that our 
attitude, even towards those who are avowedly opposed to our 
movement, should be one of love and esteem. Honestly, truth and 
■wisdom are not the monopoly of non-co-operators. It behoves you 
to listen to all those, who think differently from you on any knotty 
question, %vith special attention and respect, and to calmly and dis¬ 
passionately consider their view-points. For the sake of toe country 
which ■ you love, pray, do not be intolerant. If you exhibit an 
attitude of intolerance and self-sufficiency in your relations with 
others, rest ^sured that our entire work will come to naught. 

Now, let us consider the utility, if any, of entering the councils, 
or standing for elections. Some of our ^rever^ leaders and 
c^workers are of opinion that as thecotratryis not prepared for 
Civil Disobedience, and there is a general depression among the 
workers and consequent slackening in Congress work, a fresh 
stimulant must be discovered. In these circumstances they believe 
that an attempt to capture the councils will provide the needed 
stimulus, and the country also will in this -way get an opportunity 
of working to Civil Disobedience, which will finally end in the 
establishment of Swaraj. It is also said that election to the 
councils will necessitate going to villages, and that will enable us to 
^'Ork the constructive programme of non-co-operation. In my 
opinion, this process of reasoning is bas^ on incorrect premises. 

I have just told you that there is no lack of enthusiasm amongst 
the mases. The number of workers has undoubtedly dwindled. 
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But even now we can secure the services of many and self¬ 

less workers, who will be prepared to work in villages. In those 
provinces where there is no dearth of money, as in Ciujrat, work 
is proceeding with the usual vigour. I have already pointed out to- 
you that without fulfilling the amstructive programme, we can not 
expect to ccmiinand the unfailing support and sympathy of the 
masses, nor can we suc^ssfolly embuk upon a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience. In some provinces this programme, as I have 
observed before, has not been tried at all, and yet it is being, 
seriously contended that -tte people have ho faith in it or that it 
will take a long time to attain Swaraj through this .means. Now, 
let us examme how far entry into .the councils or contesting elections 
to them will help aiui advance the work before us.. It is said that 
in the course of their election campaign, workers will have occasion 
to proceed to villages, and thereby get an opportunity of. working 
the constructive programme. 1 have already told you, that to 
successfully carry out that programme, flying'viats to village wUI 
not do, but thkt it is essential that the workers must go and live 
amongst the people. It passes my cranpr^ension why they should • 
not at once betake themselves to vUlages, but choose ta wait for ^ 
the appearance of a* pretext, in council elections, to go and work' 
the constructive' programme. The chief pre-occupation of people, 
visiting rural areas for purposes of election, with their friends and 
agents, will naturally be canvassing of votes. And; be it remem¬ 
bered, that when you stand for election your opponents wiU not be - 
sitting idle. They may very lik^y count upon the resources and the 
influent of ihe bureaucracy in their contest with you- For full 
one year Ihe poor voter will continue to be a mute and helpless 
victim to this party warfere! May I ask you what work of cons- 
truGtioa can ptssibiy be done in these circumstances ? In my 
opinion, instead of i^ing a h^p, council elections will be a real' 
hinderance' to the ■ furthemnee of the constructive programme. As 
a matter of fact, work of this nature will be rendered absolutely 
impossible. Therefore, if you do not allow a diversion of your 
energies into liiis channel and vigorously prosecute the constructive 
j^ogramme. you will soon be able to claim a record of solid and 
substantial work to your credit, and will succeed in winning over 
■the masses to your side, and also be in a position to strengthen 
the organisations, to which I have already referral. That is the 
direct road te Swaraj. 

There is every likelihood that coimcil elections may breed strife 
in the ranks of the Congressmen themselves.' So many will offer them¬ 
selves for election that one may be p^rdon^ for entertaining a 
genuine apprehension that they may ultimately begin-to fight among 
themselves. The Congress committees are not yet strong enough 
te enforce rigorous discipline among the members. You know how 
our people begin to quarrel and go to Ihe length of ferming factioi» 
eves in matters of election to the offices • of the president, vice- 
pr«id^t, secretaries, of the various Omgre^ Committees as also in 
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the election to the All-India Congret'S Committee. Such d eputes 
hamper the work of the Cor^ress. 

The British are a most diplomatic people. You know that 
whenever some question of war or peace arises in any part of the 
world, England, although she may have absolutely no interest in the 
matter, assumes the role of the sole custodian of the interests of 
humanity and civilisation and intrudes heiself jipon the partis and 
whichever of them may win or loc^e, she never faUs to make out 
something for hereelf by Way of brokerage. The council is a peculiar 
"institution. . Almost all the highest o^cials of the land are members 
of it. All their endeavours are'directed towards one end. There 
is nothing to wonder at it, when we remember that the bureaucracy 
does not scniple,to do any thing to beep its hold on the country. 
By throwing the tempting baits of Govemor^p, Executive 
Conncillojrship, Ministership, Presidentship of the Councils, Secretary¬ 
ship, Ju^e^ip of tlie High Court, District Court Judgeship and 
other offices, higb and low, and even by holding out- prospects of 
appointments to ■ their friends and relations, they try to entrap 
our conntr3nnen. This process goes on from day to day and yet 
we knowingly allow ourselves to be caught in the mesh. It is 
at the dinner table, in 'tiie garden parties, .and in the council 
chamber where they meet us at close quarters that they try to 
throw their, spell over us. Therefore, it -is advisable to avoid 
such points of contact as far as practicable. Some of our friends 
enquire if the non-co-operation movement - has not made us 
strong enough to resist such temptations. The reply to that is that 
we continue to be human beings even now, and non-co-opera^n has 
not transformed us into angels. We have just seen how during the 
last elections .to the various Congress Committees disputes occurred 

on purely personal grounds resulting, at some places, in utter 
dislocation of the Congress -work. 

Some gentlemen are of opinion tlmt at the present moment the 
Government does not ^y any heed to the members of the councils, 
because it is known that th^ do not truly represent their consti- 
tuenci^ and that the masses arid the country are not with them, 
but when leaders, like Sri Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motiial 
Nehru and others enter the council, “.with the nation at their back,- 
they wUl be able to “ dictate their terms *' to the Government, In 
lus speech at Calcutta, Mr. Jayakar advanc«l this argument, and ^ 
I know that jnany of us, not quite realising its fallacy, were deeply 
impressed with it. You will kindly notice that this argument is 
based on the assumption that tlie people and the country are with 
tts, and, therefore, the Government is bound to listen to what we 
I have already obsei-ved that Sw-araj is an impossibility so 
long as we fail to take tiie masses with us, and that we must work 
the constructive programme for that consummation. To work with 
fhfi masses, to aw^aken them to political consciousness and to make 
them fearless and independent is one of the essential features of that 

programme. 
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As I have said above, if we succeed in building up our organi¬ 
sations from the lowest to the highest unit and thus link the masses 
witii ourselves, it will not be at all necessary to go to the councils. 
We shall be able to bead the Government to our will without 
having had to enter the council chamber. It is because I am anxi¬ 
ous that we should carry the people with us that I have ventured 
to lay stress on the urgency of concentrating onr en^e efforts on 
the folfilmoit of the constnictii^ programme. Organise the country, 
go to vilktges, work with the people and teach them bow to work. 
Make your Congress committee, from the villr^e panchayet upwards 
to the AU India Congress Committee, living, working and powerful 
institutions. That is the real work to be done for the attainment 


of Swaraj. Therefore, let this controversy about councils cease to 
distract our thoughts and energies wid let us devote ourselves whole¬ 
heartedly to this work. Otherwise, all that has been done so far 
will be spoiled and Swaraj will be^ to recede from our vision, and 
we shall be reflated to the pc^tion from where we had started. 

Now, look at it from another stondpoint. Suppose you are 
returned to the council, what do you propose to do there ? Some 
friends say that they will not take the oath of allegiance. Their 
seats will, in due course, be declar&i vacant. But they will again 
stand, get themselves elected and then again refuse to take the 
oath. This argument, if I may say so, is childish. Do you seri- 
ouslv think that those who run the machinery of administration are 
so easily gullible ? They can at once frame rules making it obliga¬ 
tory on a candidate to take the oath of allegiance, in some shape or 
other, before he is allowed to stand as such. They can make further 
rules prev«iting your entry into the councils. Over and above this, 
are 3tou and your voters endowed with snfficieiit wealth and energy 
to keep yourselves constantly engaged in this perpetual strife ? 
Now, let us ^nsider the case those who are prepared to take the 
oath of ^egiance. If they are returned in a minority, all their 
labours wul have been in vain. It remains to be seen how far they 
hope to be returned in a majority. To be in such an over- 
wbelimng majority as to be able to prevent the formation of a 
quorum is to expect the impossible, because under the present 
conshtution of these councils the number of officii and non-official 
members appointed by the Government is larger than the number 
reqmred to^ form a quorum. Now, let us see if you can have a fair 
worlOTg majo^. Take any <»uncil by way of fflustration. The 
num of offi(^l and non-official members, nominated by the 
Government, and those returned from special electorates, such as 
commerce,—European, and that of landholders. 

Maharajas and Talukdars,--is little 
less than half of the total number. For example, in this province, 

^«e members. Of these, 46 are either 
® elected by the special constituencies, 
Z only 57 ^ts, which are open 

to us and our Moderate Mends. It is just likely Ciat the bureau- 
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cracy stretch its helping hands to the party opposing us. 

But let us a^ume that they will do nothing of the kind. Do you 
think, that of tliese 57 ^ats our opponents will not get even 16 ? 
My personal belief is that we shall not be able to capture more than 
40 seats at the highest. You can very well realise now what sort of 
working majority.it win be. Those gentlemen, who statai in their 
examination before the Ciwl Disobedience Enquiry Committee that 
if the Congress sanctioned entry into the a>uncils, they would easily 
command a majority, were perhaps thinking only of a majority 
amongst the elected members of the coancU and not in the council 
itself. But I will concede, for a moment, that you will have a 
working majority to start with. You propose to oppose every 
measure that may be introduced into the council. Have you ever 
thought of the consequence that will how from suclt a course of 
conduct ? The Government will continue to function through certi¬ 
fication and vetoe- Th^ will not experience the slightest difficulty in 
carrying on the adminbtration. As a matter of fact, their path will 
be rendered smoother. They can afiord to go on without thee councils. 
To say that this action of the Government will lower them in the 
estimation of the civilised world, and will draw the sympathy of 
other free peoples to this coimtry in its struggle for freedom is relly 
to conies blissful ignorance. We are a nation of slave. All inde^ 
pendent nations look down upon us with contempt. As a matter 
of fact, we are not reckoned among human beings. We can not, 
therefore, entertmn any hope of sympathy from them. We have to 
work out our own salvation. If you go on opposing all good and 
bad measure in the council, you will create a strange situation in 
the country. The masse are incapable of appreciating your high 
philosophy. Suppose a measure dealing with rights of tenants and 
beaefi<^l to them is brought before the council. Or some quetion 
about the construction of a Hindu temple or a Moslem mosque is 
raised in conformity with the wishes of the particular comms nity 
ccocemed. You are bound by your principles to oppose it. But, 
bdievc me, this action on your part wiU inevitably produce undesir¬ 
able efiect on the people and they will at once conclude that you 
have lost the balance of your minds. 

I do not propose to sty any thing further on this question, but 
I would take the liberty of making a personal appeal to you in this 
connection. When the proposal relating to entry into the councils 
is debated in this House, you w'ill please ILten to the arguments, 
advanced on either side, with respect and attention, and give them 
your best consideration. You will not show the slightest discourtesy 
to any one, or indulge in noisy demonstrations. Above all, >t is of 
the utmost importance that whatever decision the Congress arrives 
at must he ungrudgingly and unreservedly accepted by the country 
aad all controversies thereafter must cease. As a matter of_ fact, we 
become more united than ever. The times are critical and 
riiv enemy is powerful and wary. I assure you. Gentlemen, on behidf 
of the people of my province, that the decision of the Congress will 
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be loyally accepted aad followed by them. Whatever the judgment 
of the Congress might be, wo shall never allow ourselves to be elated 
or disheartened. If the Congress resolves in favour of entering the 
counals, those of us, who believe in the efficacy of the constructive 
programme and look u[K)n it as the true roeyd to Swaraj, will divide 
the work under the supervision of the Congress, and devote their 
whole attention to the carrying out of that programme. And those 
who are in favour of mi try into the councils, following the lead of tlie 
Congress, will seek election and give a trial to their programme from 
inside the Council chamber. We shall never hamper thmn in the*r 
work. That is to say, like two brofiters, we shall continue to be the 
two active limbs of the Congress organisation. If the Congress 
records its judgment against the council entry, I shall .be^ech my 
friends, who are to*day advocating this change in the programme, to 
forget the pr^ent controversy and to ^mestly apply themselves to 
the constmetive work. I assure them that they will soon realise, 
from their personal experience, that that is the real work, which will 
ultimately secure the freedom of the country. 

I shall conclude now, but, before I do so, I propose to draw 
your attention to an important matter. For the last two or three 
years, many people, who are unacquainted wdth the English language, 
have been attending the Congress as delegates or visitors. Mahat- 
maji always felt, and he raided no opportunity to emphasise his 
view, that the proceedings of the Congr^s and other connectmi orga 
nisations ought to be carriai on in Hindusthani, as far as practicable. 
Therefore, I would beg of those friends, who can speak Hindusthani, 
o address the Nation^ Assembly in that language. 

In cmiclusion, I again ofier you a h^rty welcome and apologise 
to you for the many deficiencies in our arrangements. < 
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Sisters & Brothers, 

As I stand before you to-day a sense of o%»erwhelniing loss over¬ 
takes me, and I can scarce give expression to what is uppennost in 
the minds of all and everyone of us. After a memorable battle 
which he gave to the Bareaacracy, Mahatma Gandhi has been seh^ 
and last into prison ; and we, shall not have his guidance in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress this year. But there is inspiration for all 
of -ns in the last stand whicli he made in the citadel of the enemy, 
in the last defiance which he hnrled at the agents of the Bureau- 
era^-. To read a story equal in patiios, in dignity, and in sub¬ 
limity, you have to go back over tn-o thousand years, when Jesus 
of Nazaretli, "as one that perverted the people'^ stood to take his 
trial before a foreign tribunal. 

"And Jesus stood before the Governor : and the Governor asked 
him, saying. Art thou the King of the Jews ? And Jesus said unto 
him. Thou sayest. 

"And when he was accused of the chief priests and ekiers, he 
answered nothing. 

‘Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee ? 

" And he answered him to never a word ; insomuch that - the 
Governor marvelled greatly." 

Mahatma Gandhi took a difierent course. He admitted tltat he 
was guilty, and he pointed out to the Public Prosecutor that his gaili 
was greater than he, the Prosecutor, had alleged; but he maintained 
tliat if he had offended against the law of Bureaucracy, in so ©Send¬ 
ing he had obeyed the law of God. If I may hazard a guess, the 
J edge who tried him and who p^sed a sentence of imprisonment on 
hiiii was filled with the same feeling of marvel as Pontius Pilate had 
been. 

Great in taking decisions, great in executing them, Mahatma 
Gandhi was’incomparably great in the last stand which he made on 
wlialf of his country. He is undoubtedly one of the greatest men 
that the world has ever seen. The world hath need of him, and if 
he is mocked and Jeered at by " the people of importance," " the 
people with a stake in the country "—Scribes and Pharisees of t!ie 

of Christ—he'wdl be gratefully rememberetl, nosy and always 
hj' a nation which he led from victory to victory. 
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"Law and Order.” 

Gentlemen, the time is a critical one and it is important to seize 
upon the real issue which divides the people irom the Bureaucracy 
and its Indian allies. During the period of repression which began 
about thiq time last year it was this issue which passed itself on our 
attention. This poli<^ of repr«sion was supported and in some cases 
instigated by the Moderate Leaders who are in the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. I do not charge those who supported the Government with 
dishonesty or want of patriotism. I say they were led away by the 
battle cry of Law and Order. And it is because I brieve that there 
is a fundamental confusion of thought behind this attitude of mind 
that I projmse to discus this plea of Law and Orfer, ‘' I/aw and 
Order" has indeed been the last refuge of Bureaucracies all over 
the world. 

It has been gravely asserted not only by the Bureaucracy but 
also by its apologists, the Moderate Party, that a settled Government 
is the first necessity of any people and t^t the subject has no right 
to present his grievances except in a constitutionad way, by whi<di I 
understand in some way recognised by the constitution. " If you 
cannot actively co-operate in the maintenance of " the law of the 
land ” they say " it is your duty as a r^ponsible citizen to obey it 
passively. Non-resistance is the least that the Government is 
entitled to expect from you,” This is the whole political philosophy 
of the Bureaucracy—^the maintenance of law and order on the part 
of the Government, and an attitude of passive obedience and non- 
resistance on the part of the subject. But was not that the political 
philosophy of every English from William the Qjnqueror to 

to James II ? And was not that the Political philosophy of the 
Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns and of the Bourbons ? And yet 
freedom has come, where it has come, by disobedience of the very 
laws which were proclaimed in tim name of law aoH order. Where 
the Government te arlatrary and desjmtic and the fundamental rights 
of the people are not recognised, it is idle to talk of law and order. 

Tiw doctrine has apparently made its way to this country from 
England. I shall, therefore, refer to English history to find oat the 
truth about thb doctrine. That history has re<»rded that most of 
tile des^ts in England who exercised arbitrary sway over the people 
propose to act for the good of the people and for the maintenance 
of law and order. English absolutism from the Normans down to 
the Stuarts tried to put itself on a constitutional basis through the 
process of this very law and order. The pathetic speech delivered 
by Charles I just before his execution puts the whole doctrine to a 
nut-shell. " For the people,” he said, " truly 1 desire their liberty 
and freedom as much as anybody whatsoever, but 1 must tell you 
that their liberty and freedom consist in having Government, those 
laws by which their lives and their gocxls may be their own. It is 
ot their having a share in the Government, that is nothing app^r* 
raining to them. A subject and a sovereign are clear different 
things.” The doctrine of law and order {»uld not be stated with 
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more admirable dearness. Bot though the English kings acted cons* 
titutionally in the sense tiiat their acts were in accordance with the 
letter of law and were covered by precedents, the subject always 
claimed that they we^e free to assert their fundamental rights and 
to wrest them from the king by force or insurrections. The doctrine 
of law and ordm: received a rude shock when King John was obliged 
to put his signature to the Magna Qiarta oa the 15th of June, 1215. 
The 6ist danse of the Charter is important for our purpose secur¬ 
ing as it did to the subject the liberty of rebellion as a means for 
enforcing the due observance of the Charter by the Crown. Adams, 
a celebrated writer of the English Constitutional History, says that 
the conditional right to rebel is as much at the foundation of the 
English constitution to-day as it was in 1215. But though the 
doctrine of law and order had received a rude shock, it did not 
altogether die; for in the intervening period the Crown claimed and 
asserted the right to raise money, not only by indirect taxes but also 
by forced loans and benevolences; and frequently exercis«i large 
legislative functions not only by appl5dng what are known as sus¬ 
pending and dispensing oowers but also by issuing proclamations, 
■i^e Crown claimed, as Hallam says, not only a kind of supplemental 
right of legislation to perfect and carry out what the spirit of exist¬ 
ing laws might require but ateo a paramount supremacy, called 
sometimes the king’s al^ilutc or sovereign power which sanctioned 
commands beyond the legal prerogative, for the sake of fublic 
SAFETY whenever the council might judge to be that in hazard.’* 
By the time of the Stuarts tlie powera claimed by the Crown were 
recognised by the courts of law as well founded, and, to quote the 
words of Adams, ” tlie forms of law became the engines for the 
perpetration of judicial murder.” It is ne^ssaiy to remember that 
it was the process of law and order that helped to consolidate the 
powers of the Crown ; for it was again and again laid down by the 
Court of Exchequer that the power of taxation was vested in the 
Crown, where it was ” for the general benefit of the people," 
As Adams says, " the Stuarts averted a l^al justification for every¬ 
thing done by them,” and, ” on the whole, history was with the king.*' 
But how did the Commons meet this assertion of law and order ? 
They were strict, non-co-operators both within and outside the 
Parliament. Within the Parliament they again and again refused 
Vote supplies unless their grievances were redressed. The king 
retorted by raising Customs duties on his own initiative and the 
courts of law supports him. The Commons pasred a resolution to the 
^jfect that persons ^»ying tiiem '* should be reputed belrayers of 
hherties of England and enemies to the same.” There was little doubt 
tiiat revolution was on the land; and King Charles finding himself in 
difficulty gave his Roval Assent to the Bill of Rights on the 17th of 
June 1626. The Bill of Rights constitutes a triumph tor no-co- 
pperators, for it was by their refusal to have any part or share m 
administration of the country that the Commons compelled the 
to acknowledge their r^hts. The ev^its tiiat followed between 
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1629 and 1640 made the historjr of England. In'ipite of the Bill of 
Rights the king- continued to raise Customs duties, and Elliot and 
his friends were put on their trial. They refund to plead, and the 
result was disastrous^for the arbitrary power of the king. The king 
levied Ship-money on the nation. The Chief constables of various 
places replied that the Sheriffs had no authority to assess or tax any 
man without the consent of the I^rllament. On the refusal on the 
part of the people to pay the taxes thmr cattle was distrained, and 
no purchaser could found for them. The king took the opinmn 
of the Exchequer Court on the question whether, " when the good 

AND THE SAFETY OF THE KINGDOM IN GENERAL iS concerned, AND THE 
WHOLE KINGDOM IS IS DANGER", mark how the formula has been 
copied verbatim in the Government of India Act. " mav not the 
king command all the subfecte of his kingdom, 

to provide and furnish such number of shirs, with men, victuals 
and munitions, and for such time as he shall think fit, for the 

DEFENCE AND SAFEGUARD OF THE KINGDOM FROM SUCH PERIL,’’— 

s^ain the formula!—" and by law compel the doing thereof in case 
of refusal and refractoriness ? And whether in such case, is not the 
king sole }udge. both of the danger, and when and how the same is 
to be prevented ? The judges answered in the affirmative and main¬ 
tained the answer in the celebrated case which Hampden brought 
before them. 

1 desire to empha-size one point, and that is, that throughout 
the long and bitter struggle behveen the Stuarts and Parliament, the 
Stuarts acted for the maintenance of law and order, and there-is no 
doubt that both law and history were on their side. On the eve 
of the civil war, the question that divided the parties was this: 
could the Crown in>tlie maintenance of law and order claim the 
passive obedience of the subject, or was tJiere any power of resist¬ 
ance in the subject though that resistance might result in disorder 
and in breaclies of law ? The adherents of the Parliament stood for 
the power and the majesty of the people, the authority and "inde- 
pendmce of Parliament." individual liberty, the right to resist, and 
the right to compel abdication and secure deposition of the Crown; 
in a word, thev stood for Man against the coercive powers of the 
State. The adherrats of the Crown stood for indefeasible right, a 
right to claim passive obedience and secure non-resistance on the 
l^rt of the subject through the process of law and order; in a word, 

. state coercion and compulsory co-operation against 

individual liberty. r j i 

The issue was decided in favour of Parliament, but: as it must 
happen in every war of arms, the victotv for individual liberty v'as 
only temporanL Though the result of civil war ivas disastrous from 
the point of vnew of individual liberty and though it required another 
iwomtion, this time a non-violent revolution to put individual 
liberty cm a sure foundation, "the knowled^ that the subject had 
sat m rude j udgment on their king, man to mao, spaded the slow 
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emancipatioii of the mind from tiie shackles of custom and ancient 
reverence 

The resolution of 1688—a bloodless revolution—secured for 
Et^land that rule of law whi<m. is tihe only sure foundation for the 
maintenance of law and order. It completed the work wh ch the 
Long Parliament had b^un and which the execution of Charles I 
had interrupted. But how was the peaceful revcdution of 16 83 
brought about? By defiance of authority and by rigid adherence 
to rile principle riiat it is tlie inalienable right of the subj^t to resist 
the exercise by the executive of wide, arbitrary or discretionary 
powers of constraint. 

The principle for udiich the revolurion of 1688 stood was triump> 
hantly vindicated in the celebrated «ai,se of Dr. Sacheverell. in tiie 
course of a sermon which he had preached, he gave expression m the 
following sentiment. “ The grand security of our Government and 
the very pillar upon which it stands, is founded upon the steady 
belief of the subjects' obligation to an absolute ai^ unconditional 
obedience to the supreme power in all things lawful, and the utter 
illegality of resistance on any pretence whatsoever." This is the 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance—^the doctrine of 
law and order which is proclaimed to-day by every Bureaucrat in 
the country, foreign or domestic, and which is supposed to be the 
last word on the subject's duty and Government's rights. But mark 
how they solved the problem in England in. 1710. The Commons 
impeached Dr. Sacheverell giving expression to a view so destructive 
of individual liberty, and the Lords, by a majority of votes, found 
him guilty. - The speeches delivered in the course of tiie trial are 
interesting, I desire to quote a few ^ntences from some of those 
speedies. Sir J<»eph Jekyli in the course of his speech ^d, '• that 
as the law is the only measure of tlie Prince’s authority and tlid 
people’s subjection, so the law derives its being and efficacy from 
common consent;, and to place it on any other foundation than 
common consent is to take away the obligation, this notion of 
common consent puts both prince and p«>ple under to observe the 
laws. • * My Lords, as the doctrine of unlimited ncm-resistance 

impliedly renounced by the whole nation in the revolution, so 
diverse Acts of Parliament afterwards passed expressing their renun¬ 
ciation, * * ♦ and, therefore, I sha 1 only say, that it can never 
be supposed that the lavra were made to set up a despotm power to 
destroy tliemselves,. and to warrant the subversion of a constit - 
tion of a Government which they were deigned to establish and 
delend ” Mr. Walpole put the whole argument in a nut-shell 
’^en, he said, " the doctrine of unlimited, unconditional passive 
obedience was first invented to support arbitrary and despotic power, 
and was never promoted or countenanced by any Government that 
had not designs, some time or other of making use of it." The 
^gument again st the doctrine of law and order could not be put 
more cleariy or forcibly: for his argument comes to this, that the 
doctrine is not an honest one, if law and order is the process by 

52 
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which absolutism consolidates its powers and steengthens its hand. 
I will make one more quotation, and that is from the speech of 
Major-General Stajihoj». “As to the doctrine itself of absolute non- 
resistance it should seem needless to prove by argument that it is 
inconsistent with the law of reason, with the law of nature, and with 
the practice of ail ages and countries. * * * And, indeai, one 

may appeal to the practice of all churches, and of all States, and of 
all nations in the world, how they behaved themselves when they 
found their civil and rellgiotis constitntions invaded and oppressed 
by tyranny.” 

This, then, is the history of the freedom movement in England. 
The conclusion is irresistible that it is not by acquiescence in the 
doctrine of law and order that the English people have obtained the 
recognition of their fundamental rights. It follows from the survey 
that I have made, firstly, that no regulation is law unless it is based 
on the consent of the people ; secondly, where such consent is want¬ 
ing, the people are under no obligation to obey ; thirdly, where su<h 
laws are not only not based on the consent of the people but profes 
to attack their fundamental rights, the subjects are entitl«i to 
compel their withdrawal by force or insurrections; fourthly, that 
law and order is, and has always been, a plea for abisolutism, and 
lastly, there can be neither law nor order before the r^l reign of 
law b^ins. 


1 have dealt with the question at some length, as the question 
is a vital one, and there are many Moderates who still think that 
it is the duty of every loyal subject to assist the Government in the 
maintenance of law and order. The personal Ulwrty of every Indian 
to-day depends to a great extent on the exercise by persons in 
authority of wide, arbitrary or discretionary powers. Where such 
powers are allowed the rule of law is denial. To find out the extent 
to^ which this exploded doctrine of law and order infiuences the 
minds ol sober and I^rned men, you have only to read the Report 
of the Committee appointed to examine the Repreraive Laws. You 
wfll find in the Report nrither the vision of the patriot nor the 
wisdom of the statesman ; but you will find an excessive worship of 
that much-advertised, but much-misunderstood phrase “Law and 
C^der. Why is Regulation 3 of 1818 to be amended and kept on 
the Statute B^k? Because for the protection of the frontiers of 
Indm and the fulfilment of the responsibility of the Government of 
India m Ration to Indian States, there must be some enactment 
• ' Executive witii powers to restrict the movMnents 
and activiti^ of cerl^n persons who, though not com ing within 
the scope of cnmmal law, have to be put under some measure of 
restrmnt. W hy are toe Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1908 
Md toe T^^ntion of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 to be retained on 

preservation of law and order. They 
httle th^ these learned gentlemen responsible for the Report, that 
torse Statutes, giving as they do to the Executive wide, arbitrary 
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and discretionary powers of constraint, constitate a state of things 
wherein it is the doty of every individual to resist and to defy the 
tyranny of such lawless laws. These Statutes in themselves consti¬ 
tute a breach of law and order, for, law and order is the r^ult of the 
rule of law; and where you deny the exist^ce of tee rule of law, 
you cannot turn round and say, “ it is your duty as law-abiding 
citizens to obey the law.” 

We have had abundance of teis law and order duiing the last 
few years of our National History. The last affront delivered to the 
nation was the promulgation of an Executive order under the 
authority of the Criminal Law Amendment Act making the legitimate 
work of Congress Volunteers illegal and criminal. This was supported 
by our Moderate friends on the ground that it is the duty of the 
law-abiding subject to support the maintenance of law and order. 
The doctrine, as I said before, has travelled all the way from the 
shores of England. But may 1 ask—^is there one argument advance 
to-day by the Bureaucracy and its friends which was not advanced 
with equ2il clearness by the Stuarts ? When tee Stuarts arrogated 
to teemselv^ a discretionary power 'of committing to prison ah 
persons who were on any account obnoxious to the Court, tlsey made 
the excuse tiiat the power was necessary for the ^ety of the nation. 
And tee powm: \vas resisted in England, not becau^ it was never 
exercised for the safety of tlm nation, but because the existence of 
tee power was inconsistent with the existence at the same time of 
individual liberty. When the Stuarts claimed the right to legislate 
by proclamations and by wide exercise of suspending and dispersing 
powers, they did so on tee express ground that such legislation ^yas 
necessary for public safety. That right was denied by the English 
nation, not because such legislation was not necessary for public 
safety, but because-such right could not co-exist wite the fundamental 
right of the nation to legislate for itself. Is the power of the Gover¬ 
nor-General to certify that the passage of a Bill is essential for safety 
or tranquility or interest of British India any different _ from the 
power claimed by the Stuarts ? There is indeed a striking resem¬ 
blance between the power conferred on the Governor-General and the 
Governors of the provinces and the pow'ers claimed by tee Tudors 
and the Stuarts. When tee Stuarts claimed tlie right to raise revenue 
on their own initiative, they disclaimed any intention to exercise 
such right except ” when the good and safety of the kiNGDOM in 
GENERAX. is concerned and the whole kingdom is in danger,” 
That right was registered in England, not b^auK the revenues raised 
by them were not necessary for the good and safety of the Kingdom, 
but because that right was inconsistent wite the fundamental right 
of the people to pay such taxes only as were determined by the 
r^tesentatives of the people for the people. Is the power conferred 
on the Governor to certify that the expenditure provided for by a 
particular demand not assents to by the Legislature essential to 
f^be discharge of his responsibility for the subject any different 
fbe power claimed by tee Stuarts ? It should be patent to everybody 
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that we do »ot live ander the rule of law, and file history of England 
has iwoclaimed that it is idle to talk of the maintenance of law and 
order when large discretionary powers of constraint are vested in the 
Executive- The manhood of England triumphantly resisted the 
pretensions of “ Law and Order.*' If there is manJiood in India 
to-day, India will successfully resist the same pretensions advanced 
by the Indian BureauGacy, 

I have quoted frcmi English history at length because the argu¬ 
ment furnished by that history appeals to most people who are 
frightened by popular movements into raising the cry of " law and 
order,” and who think that the development of the great Indian 
nation must follow the lines laid down in that history. For myself 
I oppose the pretensions of “ law and order>” not on historical pre¬ 
cedent, but on the groimd that it is the inalienable right of every 
individual and of every nation to stand on truth and to ofier a 
stubborn resistance to the promulgation of lawless laws. There was 
a law in the time of Christ which forbade the f^ple from eating on 
the Sabbath, .but allowed the prieste to prolrme the Sabbath. And 
how Christ dealt with the law is narrated in the New Testament. 

” At that time Jesas went on the Sabbath day through the com; 
and his disciples were an hung’red, and began to pluck the ear of 
com, and to eat. 


” Bnt when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him : Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the &ibbath 
day, 


'* But he said unto themj Have ye not read what David did, when 
he was an hungred and they that we.e with him ; 

** How he entered into the house of God and did eat the shew- 
bread, which was not ^wfnl for him to eat, neitiier for them which 
were with him, but only for tibe priests ? 


“ Or have ye not read in the law, bowthat on the Sabbath days 
the priests in the temple profaned the Sabbath, and are blameless ? *’ 
j truth is, that law and order is for Man, and not Man for Law 
^tid Order, The development of nationality is a saGed task and 
impedes that task is an obstacle which the very force 
and power of nationality mast overcome. If therefore you interpose 
a doctrine to impede the task, why, the doctrine must go. If you 
to law and order to establish and defend the rule of 
law, tiien your law and order is entitled to claim the r^pect of ail 

*^y*vi* u ® ^ you Isave recourse to it not to 

establph and defend the i^e of law but to destroy and attack it, 
mere is no longer any obligation on as to respect it, for Higher Law, 
-e natural law, the law of God, comi^ls us to offer our stubborn 
resistance to it. When I find something put forward in the sacred 

^ deliberately intended to hinder the 
^wth the devdopinent, and the self-realisation of the nation, I have 

that such law and order is an 

0 utrage on Man andaa msult to God 
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But though our Moderate friends, are often deluded by the 
battle cry of law and order, I rejoice when I hear that cry. It 
means that the Bureaucracy is in danger and that the Bureaucracy 
has realized its danger. It is not without reason that a false issue is 
raised; and the fact that a false issue has b^n raised fills me with 
hope and courage. I ask my countrymen to be patient and to press 
the charge. Freedom has alre^y advanced when the alarm of law 
and order is sounded ; that is the history of Boreaucraci^ ail over 
the world. 

In the meantime it is our duty to keep our ideal steadfast. We 
must not forget that we are on &e eve of great changes, that world 
forces are working all around us and that the battle of freedom has 
yet to be won. 

nationalism: the ideal 

WTiat is the ideal which we must set before us ? The first and 
foremost is the ideal of nationalism. Now what is nationalism ? It 
is, I conceive,, a process through which a nation expresses itself and 
finds itself, not in isolation from other nations, not ia opposition to 
other nations, but as part of a great schrane by which, in seekii^ its 
own expression and therefore its own identity, it materially assists 
the self-expression and self-realisation of other nations as weU: 
Diversity is as real as unity. And in order that the unity of the 
world may be established it is essential that eadi nationality should 
proceed on its own line and find fulfilment in self-expression and self- 
realisation. The nationahty of which I am speaking must not be con* 
fused with the conception of nationality as it exists in Europeto-day, 
Nationalism in Enrope is an aggressive nationalism, a selfish national 
ism, a commercial nationalism of gain and loss. The gain of France 
is the loss of Germany, and the gain of Germanyis the loss of Franco. 
Therefore French nationalism is nurtured on the hatred of Germany, 
and German nationalism, is nurtured an the hatred of France. It 
is not yet realised that you cannot hurt Germany without hurting 
Humanity, and in consequence hurting France ; and that you cannot 
hurt France without hurting Humanity, and in consequence hurt¬ 
ing Germany. That is European nationalism ; that is not the 
nationalism of which I am speaking to you to-day. I contend 
that each nationality constitutes a particular stream of the great 
nnity, but no nation can fulfil itself unless and until it becomes 
itself and at the same time realises its identity with Humanity. 
The whole problem of nationaL. n is therefore to find tiiat stream 
and to face that destiny. If you find the current and establish a 
continuity with the past, then the process of self-expression has 
^gun, and nothing can stop the growth of nationality. 

Throughout the pages of Indian history, I find a gieat puipose 
unfolding itself. Movemmit after movement has swept over tliis 
vast country, apparently creating hostile forces, but in reality 
stimulating the vitality and moulding the life of the people into 
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one gmat natiraiality. If the Aryans and the non-Aryans met, 
it was for the purpose of making one people out of tiiem. Braiunan- 
ism with its great culture succeeded in binding the whole of India 
and was indeed a mighty unifying force. Buddhism with its 
protests agauist BrahmanLm served tlie same great historical pur¬ 
poses ; and from Magadba to Taxila was one great Buddhistic 
Empire which succeed^ not only in brojulening the basis of Indian 
unity, but in creating, what is perhaps not less important, the 
greater India beyond the Him2ilayas and beyond the seas, so much 
so that the s^red dty where we have met may be r^arded 
as a place of pilgrimage of millions and millions of people of 
Asatic races. Then came the Mahomedass of diverse rac^, but 
with one culture which was their common heritage. For a time it 
looked as if here was a disintegrating force, an enemy to tlie growth 
of Indian nationalism, but the Mahomedans made their heme m 
India, and, while they brought a new outlook and a wcmderful 
vitality to the Indian life, with infinite wkdom, they did as little 
as possible to disturb the growth of life in the villages where India 
really lives. Tliis new outlook was necessary for India ; and if 
the two sister streams met, it was only to fulfil titemselves aM 
face the destiny of Indian history. Then <^me the Engli^ with 
their alien culture, ffieir foreign methods, delivering a rude 
shock to this growing nationality; but the shock has only 
TOiupleted the unifying process so that the purpose of history 
is practically fulfilled. The great Indian nationality is in sight. 
It already stretches its hands across tiie Himalayas not only 
to Asia but to the whole of the world, not aggressively, bat 
to demand its recognition, and to offer its contribution. I desire 
to emphasise that there is no hostility between the ideal of nationality 
and that of world peace. Natimralism is the process through which 
alone wUl world peace come. A full and unfettered growth of 
nationalism is necessa^ lor world peace just as a luU and unfetter«l 
growth of individuals is necessary for nationality. It is the concep¬ 
tion of aggressive nationality in Europe Idiat stands in the way of 
world peace ; but once the truth is grasped that it is not possible for 
a natum to mfit^ a los on 'another without at tiie same time inflict- 
mg loss on itself, the problem of Humanity is solved. The 
essential tratli of nationality lies in this, that it is necessary for each 
nation to develop itself, express itself md realise itself, so that 
Humanity itself may develop itself, express itself realise itself- 
It is my belief that this truth of nationality will endure, although 
for the moment, unmindful of the real issue the nations are fighting 
amongst themselves ; and if 1 am not mistaken, it is the very instinct 
of selfishness and self-preservation which wiU ultimately solve the 
problem, not the narrow and the mistaken selfidmess of tlie present, 
but a selfishneffi universalized by intellect and teans%ured by 
spmt, a selfishness that will bring home to the nations of the world 

mat m the efforts to put down their neighbours lies their own ruis 
ana supprasssion. 
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We have, therefore, to foster the spirit of Nationalitf. True 
devetopment of the Indian nation must nece^auily lie in the path of 
Swaraj. A question has often been asked as to what is Swaraj. 
Swaraj is indefinable and is not to be (infused with any particular 
system of Government. There is all the difi^ence in the world 
betw«n Swarayya and Samrayya. Swaraj is the natural expression 
of the national mind. The full outward expression of that mind 
covers, and must necessarily cover, the whole life-history of a nation. 
Yet it is true that Swaraj begins when the true development of a 
nation begins, because as I have said, Swaraj is the expression of the 
national mind. The question of nationalism, therefore, looked at 
from another point of view, is the same question as that of Swaraj. 
The question of all questions in India to-day is the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

NON-VIODENT KON-CO*01®RAMOS 

I now come to the question of method. I have to repeat that it 
has bron proved beyond any doubt that the meth<^ of non-violent 
non-co-operation is tW only method which we must follow to secure a 
system of Government which may in reality be tlie foundation of 
Swaraj. It is hardly nectary to discuss the phiksophy of non-co- 
operation. I shall simply state the different view-points from which 
this question may be discussed. Frtan the national point of view the 
method of non-co-operation means the attempt of the nation to 
concentrate upon its own energy and to stand on its own strengh. 
From the ethical point of view, non-co-operation means the meth<xl 
of self-purification, the withdrawal from that which is injurious to 
the development of the nation, and therefore to the good of 
humanity. From the spiritual point of view, Swaraj means that 
illation which in the language of Sadhana is called protyahar—- 
that withdrawal from the forces which are foreign to our nature—an 
isolation and tvithdrawal which is necessary in order to bring oat 
from onr hidden depths the soul of the nation in all her glory. I do 
not desire to labour the point, but from every conceivable point of 
view, the method of non-violent non-co-operation must be regarded 
as the true method of "following in the path of Swaraj." 

FORCE AND VIOLENCE 

Doubt has, however, been expres^d in some quarters about the 
soundness of the principle of non-violence, I can not refuse to 
acknowledge that there is a body of Indian opinion within the 
country as well as outside acconling to which non-violence is an ideal 
Abstraction incapable of realisation, and that the only way in which 
Swaraj can ever be attained is by the application of force and 
violence. I do not for a moment question the courage, sacrifice and 
patriotism of thc^ who hold this view. I know that some of thenj 
”^e Suffered for the cause which they believe to be true. But may 
* *>e permitted to point out that apart from any question of princi- 
pl®, history has proved over and over again the utter futility of 
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levolutions brought about by force and viol«ice. I am one of those 
who h^d to non-violence on piinriple. But let us consWer the 
question of expediency. It is p^ible to attain Swaraj by violent 
means ? The answer, which Mstory gives is, an emphatic •'No", 
Take all the formidable revolutions of the world. 

THE FRENCH REVOLOTION 

The history of the Freich Revolution is the history of a struggle 
at the first instance l»tween the Crown and the nobility on one side 
and the Representative A^^blies with armed Paris on the other. 
Both took to violence, one to the" bayonet and the other to the pike. 
The pike succeed^ because the bayonet was held with uncertain 
ban^. And then, as is usual after the victory gained with violence, 
the popular party was sharply divided, between two sections—the 
Girond^s and the Jacobins. Again there was an appeal to force. 
The girondians asked provinces to rise in arms, the JacobiiK asked 
Paris to rise in arras. Paris being nearer and stronger, the Giroiidins 
were defeated and sent to the guillotine—the Jacobins seized the 
power. But it did not take th«n many months to fall out among 
themselves. First Robespierre and Danton sent Hebert and 
Chauraette to the guillotine, then Robespierre sent to the guillotine. 
Robespierre in his turn was guillotined by Collot, Billaud and 
Talliea. These men. again, were banished by othera to the far ofi South 
America. If there was a slight difference of views between the 
Girondins and the Jacobins—there was practically none between the 
different sections of the Jacobins. The whole question was which of 
the various sections was to rule France, ^orce gave way to stronger 
force and at last under Napolean France experienced a despotisn 
similar to if not worse than the desjx»tism of Louis XIV. As r^ards 
liberty there was not more liberty in France under the terrible 
Committee of Public Safety and Napoleon than under Louis • XIV 
or Louis XV. The law of Pfairial was certainly much worse than 
Lettres de Cachet. And the people—? On the pont au Change, on 
the Place de Greve, in long sh«is, Mercier, at liie end of the Revolu¬ 
tion, aw working men at their repast. One’s allotment of daily 
bread had sunk to an ounce and-a-half. " Plat^ containing earii 
three grillen herrings, sprinkled with shorn onions wetted with a little 
vinegar; to this add some morsel of boiled prunes, and lentils 
Swimming in a clear sauce; at these frugal tables 1 have seen tlrem 
ranged by the hundred; consuming, without bread, their scant 
mess^, far too mc^erate for the keenness of their appetite, and the 
extent of their stomach." " Seine water’’ remarks Carlyle grimly— 
"rushingplenteous by, will supply the deficiency". One cannot 
forget the exclamation of Carlyle in this connection: 

" O Man of Toil" Thy struggling and thy daring, these rix 
long years of insurrection ann tribulation, thou hast profited nothing 
^ Thou consumest thy herring and watw, in the blessed 
gold-red of evening. O why was the Earth so beautiful, becrimsoned 
with dawn and twilight, if man’s dealings with man were to make it 
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a vale of s<arcity, of tears, not even soft tears ? Destroying of 
Bastilles, discomfiting of Brunsx^fcs, fronting of Principalities and 
Powers, of Earth and Tophet, all that thou has, dared and endured.— 
it was for a Republic of the Saloons ? Aristocracy of Feudal Parch¬ 
ment has pa^ed away with a mighty rushing; and now, by a natural 
course, we arriye at Atfetocracy of the Moneybag. It is the course 
through whhdi ail European Societies are, at this hour, travelling. 
Apparently a still baser sort of Aristocracy ? An infinitely baser: 
the basest yet known 

Even to-day France is plodding her weary, way tewarfs Swaraj. 

Revolutions in England, 

The history of England proves the same truth. The revolution 
of the Barons in 1215 took away or purported to take away the power 
from the King; but the powder fell into the hand of iiie aristocracy, 
and democracy did not share in the triumph of the Barons- Thus the 
great Charter, as a great historian has observed, was thus not a 
Charter of Liberty but of Libertira. The revolution in the reign of 
Charles I produced a new-dictator who suppressed freedom. The 
work which the Long Parliament b^an was interrupted by the revo¬ 
lution which followed the execution of the King, and it required another 
revolution this time, a bloodless revolution, to complete the work. 
I deny that Ihe work is yet complete. The continual class war and 
the obvious economic injustice do not proclaim tiiat freedom which 
England claimed for herself. 1 maintain that no people has yet 
succeeded in winning freedom by force and violence. The truth is 
that love of power is a formidable factor to be r&:koned with, and 
those who secure that power by violence will retain that power by 
violence. The use of violence degenerates them who use it, and it is 
not easy for them having seized the power to surrender it. And they 
find it easier to carry on the work of their predecessor, rettining their 
power »n their own hands. Non-violence does not carry with it that 
degeneration which is inherent in the use of violence. 

Revolutions in Italy and Russia. 

The Revolutions in Italy and Russia illustiate tfie same principle. 
The Italian Revolution inspired by Mazzam and worked out by 
Garit^ldi and Cavour, did not result in the attainment of Swaraj. 
The freedom of Italy is yet in the making, and the men and women 
of Italy are to-day looking forvvani to another revolution. If it 
results in a war of violence it will again defsit its purpose, but only 
to allow Freedom and Non-violence to triumph in the end. 

The recent revolution in Russia is very interesting study. The 
®l^pe which it has now assumed is due to the attempt to force 
^aKdan doctrines and dogmas on the unwilling genius of Russia, 
Violence will again fail. If I have read the situation accurately 1 
expect a counter-revolution. The soul of Russia must straggle to 
free herself from the socialism of Carl Mark. It may be an iiulepCT- 
dent movement, or it may be that the present movement contains 

62 (a) 
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within itself ■die power of working out that freedom. In the mean' 
time the fate of Russia is trembling in the balance. 

Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation—tThe only Method. 

I believe in revolutions, but I repeat, -viol^ice defeats freedom. 
The revolution of non^violemce is slower but surer. Step by step the 
soul of the nation emmges and step by step the nation inarches on in 
the path of Swaraj. The only method by -which Freedom can be 
attained in India at any rate. Is the method of non-violent non-co- 
operation. Those who believe this method to be impracticable 
would do -well to ponder over the Akali movemjent. When I saw the 
injuri^ of the ■wounds at Amritsar and heard frmn their li|» that 
not one of them had even wished to meet violence by violence inspite 
of such grave provotm^tion, I saki to myself, “ here was the triumph of 
noU'-violence.” 

Non-vi<d«ice is not ah idle dream. It was not in vain that 
Mahatma declaredput up thy sword into the sheath,” Let those 
who are "of the feuth ” hear his voice as th(^ others heard a 
mightier voice two thousand years 

The attempt of the Indian nation to attain Swamj by this method 
■wss howevM met by severe repression, ITie time has came for us 
to estimate our succ^s as well as bur failure. So far as repression is 
concerned, it is easy to answer ■the question. I have not -the least 
doubt in my miiui that the na-t^on has triumphed over the repression 
which was started and continued to kill the soul of tiie movement. 


Success of Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation. 

Bnt the question whidi agitates most minds is as to' whether vrt 


question. It is assume that a mov^nent must either succeed or fafl, 
whereas the truth is that human movements, I am speaking of genuine 
mov^ents, neither altogether succeed nor altogether fail. Every 

gen^e movem^t procet^ from an id^, and the ideal is alwa^ 
higher th^ the achievement. Take the French revolution. Was it 
a suc<»ss ? Was it a failure ? To predicate either -would be a gross 
s rical Uonder. Was the non-co-operation movement in India a 
^ccess . Yes. a mighty success when we think of the derfre for 
succeeded in awakening throughout the length 
ftfcountry. It is a great success when we think 

money which the 

^tnbnted, in the enrolment of members of the Ind^ 

cloth. I . go fnrth«^ 

■orestiff^ an«» pT^stical achievement also consists of the 1<MS of 
lid Wucational Institutions and flie Courts of Law 

Sn 9>uncils throughout the country. If they are 

count™ ^ because of the weakne^ of our countrym^ 

country has already expressed its strong desire to end these 
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institutions. Yet it must be admitted that from another point of 
view, when we assess the measure of oar suc<^^ in the spirit of 
Arithmetic, we are face to face with “ the petty done ” and •' the 
undone vast.” There is much which remains to be accomplished. 
Non-violence has to be more firmly established. The work of non- 
co-operation has to be strengthen^, mid the field of non-co-operation 
has to be extended. We must be firm but reasonable. The spirit of 
sacrifice has got to be farther strength^ied, and we must proceed 
with the work of destruction and creation more vigorously than before. 
1 say to our critics, I admit we have failed in many directions, but 
will yon also not admit our success wimre we have succeed^ ? 

Charge of Corrupting ^ihe Youths, 

We have been denounced by the Moderates for having corrupted 
the youth of the country, ft h^ been asserted that we Imve taught 
sons to disobey their fathers, the pupils their teachers, and the 
subject the Government. We plead guilty to the charge, and we 
rely upon every spiritual mov^nent as argument in our support. 
Christ hims alf was tried for having corrupt^ the people, and the 
answer which he gave in anRcipation is as emj^atic as it is 
instructive. 

"Think not that I am come to send peace on earth : 1 come not 
to send peace, but a sword." 

"For I am come to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against his mother, and toe daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law." 

Charge of Hypocrisy- 

* t 

It has said that with love on our lips we have been prill¬ 
ing the gospel of hatred. Never was such a vile slander uttered. It 
may be we have failed to love, it may be we lost ourselves, some of 
us in haired, but that only shows our weakness and imperJectness. 
Judge us by our Me2il, not by what we have achieved. Wherever we 
have fallen short of that ideal put it down to our weakness. On be¬ 
half of toe Indian National Congress I deny toe charge of hypocrisy. 
To those who are ever anxious to point out our defects, I say with 
all humility, "my friends, if we are weak, <Rune and join us and make 
us stronger. If the liters are worthless, come and join ns to lead 
and toe leaders will stand a^de. If ydu do not believe in the ideal, 
urhat is the use of always critidtoig us in the light of that ideal ?" 
We n^ no critic to tell ns how far we have fallen short of that 
ideal. Evidence of w^kness has met me from every direction in 
^hich 1 have looked ; but in spite of our defects of human ^reakness, 
of human imperfection, I feel bold enough to say that our victory is 
fissured and that the Bureaucracy knows that our victory is assured - 

How TO APPLY THE METHOD OF NON-ViOLENT NoN-CO-OPERAXIOM, 

■ But though toe method of non-violent non-co-operation is sure 

certain, we have now to cor^ider how best to apply that method 
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to the gyisting circumstaQces of the coantry. I do not agree with 
those who think that the spirit of the nation is so dead &atnoD- 
violent non-co-operation is no longer possible. I have given the 
matter my ^mest thought, and I desire to make it perfectly dear 
that there is absolutely no reason for entertaining any feelings of 
doubt or despair. The outward appearance of the people to-day is 
somewhat deceptive. They appear to be in a tried condition and a 
sense of fatigue has partially overcome them. But beneath all this 
exterior of ^quietude, the pnlse of the nation beats as strongly as 
before and as hopefully as at the beginning of this movement. We 
have to crmsolidate the strength of the nation, we have to devi^ a 
plan of work which will stimu^te their energy, so that we can accele¬ 
rate our journey towards Swaraj. I shall place before you one by 
one the items of work which, in my opinion, the Indian Hatioi^ 
Congress should prescribe for the nation. 

Bxclasaxion of ths Righxs of Different Communixies. 

It should commence its work for the year by a d^rer declara¬ 
tion of the 'rights of the different communities in India under the 
Swaraj Government. So feir as the Hindus and the Mahomedans are 
concerned there should be a clear and emphatic confirmation of what 
is known as the Lucknow Compact, and ^ong with that there should 
be an emphatic recognition of each other's rights, and eadi should 
be prepar^ to undngo some kind of sacrifice in favour of the other. 
Let me ^ve an instance to make my mraning dear. Every devout 
MussalmM objects to any music in frcmt of a mosque, and every 
devout and orthodox Hindu objects to cows being slaughtered. May 
not the Hindus and the Mussahnans of India enter into a solemn 
compact so that th^e may not be aity music before any mosgue and 
that no cows may be slau^tered ? Other may be quotto. 

Th«e should be a scheme of a series of sacrifices to be suffered by 
each community ^ that they may advance shoulder to shoulder in 
toe path of Swaraj. As regards the other Communities such as SiWis. 
Christians and Parsees, the Hindus and toe Mahomedans who 
constitute toe bulk of the people should be prepared to give them 
.-ven mote than toeir proportional share in the Swaraj administra* 
ion. I suggest that the Congress should bring about real agreem^t 
• .ween all those communities by which toe rights of every imnori^ 
should be clearly recognised in order to remove all doubts rvhich 
inay arise ^d all apprehensions which probably exist. 1 need hardly 
ibat I include among Christians not only pure Indians, but 
Anglo-ii^ians and otlier people who have chosen to make India their 
home. Such an agreement as I have indicat^i was always nw^sary, 
u an ^reement especially necessary in view of the 
which fau.,o us to-day, ^ 


Foreign Propaganda. 

think that the policy of exclusiveness -which we 
been foUowing during the last two years should now be abandoaed« 
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There is in every country a number of people who are selfles 
followers of liberty and who desire to see every country fr^. We 
can no longer afiord to lose their sympathy and co-operation. In my 
opinion, there ^ouid be established Congress Agencies in America 
and is every European country. We must keep ourselves in touch 
with world movem^ts and be in constant cmnmanlcation with the 
lovers of freedom aU over the world. 

The Great Asiatic^Federation, 

Even more imporfant than this is participation of India in the 
great Asiatic Federation, which 1 see in the course of forma* 
tion. 1 have hardly any doubt that the Pan-I^mic movemoit 
which was started on a somewhat narrow basis, has given way or is 
about to give way to the great Federation of all Asiatic people. It 
is the union of the opposed nationalities of Asa. Is India to remain 
outside this union ? I admit that our freedom must be won by 
ourselves but such a bond of friendship and love, of sympathy and 
co-operatum, betw^n India and the rest of Asia, nay, l»tweea India 
and aU the libertyloving people of the world is destined to bring 
about world*peace. World-peace to my mind means the fre^om of 
every nationality, and I go further and say that no nation m the 
face of the earth can be reaUy free when other nations are in 
bondage. The policy which we have hitherto pursue was 
absolutely necessary for the concentration of the work which we took 
upon ourselves to perform, and I agreed to that j»licy whole- 
heart^ly. The hope of the attainment of Swaraj or a substantial 
basis of Swaraj in the course of the year made such concentration 
absolutely necessary. Tcj-day that very work demands broader 
symiathy and a wider outlook. 

Demands for pdnjab Wrongs, ICHii.ArAT, Swaraj &c. 

We are on the eve of great change, and the world forces are 
upon us. The victory of Kemal Pasha has broken the bonds of Asia, 
and she is all astir with life. It is Prometheus who "spoke within 
her, and her "thoughts are like the many forests of vale tirrough 
which the might of whirlwind and of rain had passed." The stir 
within every European country for the real freedom of tlie people 
has also urork^ a marvellous transformation in tlie mentality of 
subjMt races. That which was more or less a matter of id^, has 
now come within the range of practical politics. The Indian nation 
has found out its bearings. At sudi a time as tins, it is necessary 
for us to re-consider and to re-state our demands. Our demands 
regarding the Punjab wron^ have got to be re-stated because 
n»any of them have already been reali^d ; our demands regarding 
Khilafat have got to be re-considered because some of them have 
already been worked out, and we hope that before the Lausanne 
Commission has hnished its work very little of it will remain un- 
realis^. Our demand for Swaraj most now be presented in a more 
practical shape. The Congress should frame a cl«r scheme ot what 
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we mean by a system of Government which may serve as a real 
foundation for Swaraj. Hitherto, we have not defined any sacii 
ssrstem of Government. We have not done so advisedly as it was 
on the j»ychological aspect of Swaraj that we concentrated our 
attention. Bat circnmstances to-day have changed. The desire is 
making os impatient. It is therefore the duty of the Congress to 
place before the country a clear scheme of the system of Govenunent 
which wed^nand. Swmraj, as 1 have said, is indefinable and is not 
to ^ confused with any particular system of Government. Yet 
the national mind must express itself, and although the full outward 
expression of Swaraj covers the whole life-bmtory of a nation, the 
formulation of such a demand cannot be any further delayed. 

ScH£Id£ OF GoV£RKM£NX. 


It is hardly within the province of this addr^ to deal with any 
detailed ^eme of any such Government. I cannot however all<w 
this opportunity to pass without giving you an ^pression of my 
opinion as to the character-of that system of Government. No system 
of Government which is not for the people and by the p^ple ever 
be r^arded as the true foundation of Swaraj. I am firmly convince 
that a pariiamentary Government is not a Government by the people 
and for the people. Many of us believe that the Middle Cl^ must 
win Swaraj for the masses. I do not believe in the possibility of 
class movement being ever converted into a movement for Swaraj. 
If t^ay Ae Briti^ Parliament grants provincial autonomy in the 
provinces with responsibility in the central Government, I for one, 
will prottet against it, because that will inevitably lead to the c<m- 
centration of power in the hands of Bie Middle Class. I do not believe 
that the Middle Class will then part with their power, How will it 
profit India, if in place of the white Bureaucracy that now rules 
over her, there is sutetituted an Indian Bureaucracy of the middle 
c^s©. Bureancracy is Bureaucracy, and 1 believe that the very 
wea of Swaraj is inemsistent with the existence of a Bureaucracy. 
My Kieal of Sxraraj will never be satisfied unless the people co-operate 
wira ^ in its attainment. Any other attempt will inevitably lead to 
What European Socialists call the Bourgeoise ” Government. Is 
^ England and in other European countries it is the 
middie claK who fought the little of freedom, and the result is that 
^wrar IS still in the hmids of this class. Having usurps the pow« 
they imwilling to part with it. If to-day the whole of^Europe « 
engaged m a battle of real freedom it is because the nations of 
Europe are gathering their strength to wrest this power from the 
fi^s of the middle classes. I desire to avoid the repetition of 
^ of European history. It is for India to show the light 

to the world.-^waraj by non-violence and Swaraj by the people 

ro me the organisation of village life and the practical autonomy 

important than either provincim 
S and if the choice lay beb^ 

two, I would unhesitatingly accept the autonomy of the local 
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ceatr^, I must not be understood as iinpl3fing tiiat the villaije 
centres will be disconnected units, ITiey must be held together by a 
system of co-operation and integration. For the present, there must 
be power in the hands of the provindal and the Indian Government. 
but the ideal should be accepted once for all, that the proper function 
of the centred authority, whether in the Provincial or in the Indian 
Government is to advice, having a residuary power of control only 
in case of need, and to 1 » ecercis^ under proper safeguards. I 
maintain that real Swaraj can only be attidned by vesting the power 
of Government in these local centres, auid I suggest that the Congress 
should api»int a Committee to draw up a ^eme of Government 
which would be acceptable to the nation. 

_ most advanced thought of Europe is turning from the false 
individualism on whkh European culture and instit^ions are based 
to what I know to be the ideal of the ancient village organisation of 
India. According to this thought modem democracy of the ballot 
box and large crowds has "fail«i, but real democracy has not yet 
been tried. What is the real democracy of Modem European 
thought ? 

The foundation of real democracy must be laid in small centies— 
not gradual decentralisation which implies a previous centralisation— 
but a gradual integration of the practically autonomous anall ceitres 
into one living harmonious whole. What is wanted is a human state 
not a mechanical contrivance. We want the growth of institutions 
and organisations which are really dynamic in tiieir nature mid not 
toe more static stability of a centraUsed State. 

This strain of European thought found some expression in the* 
philosophy of Hegel, according to whom “ human institutions belong 
to the region, not of inert externality, but of mind and purpose, and 
are therefore dynamic and self-developing." 

Modem European thought has made it dear that frcan the 
Individual to the “ Unifi^ Slate," It is one continuous process of 
and natural growth. Sovereignty (Swaraj) is a relative notion. 
*' The individual is Sovereign over 'himself "—attains his Swaraj— 
"in so far as he can develop, control and unify bis manifold nature." 
Erom the individual we come to " integrated neighbouth<x>d " which 
is the real foundation of the unified state which again in its turn 
^ves as the true idea! of the world-state. This integrated neighboar- 
nood is great deal more than the mere physical contiguity of the 
people who live in the neighbourhood area. It requires toe evolu¬ 
tion of what has been called " neighbourhood consciousness." In 
®toer words, the question is " how can toe force generated by the 
^tighbourhood life become part of our whole civic and natural life ? " 
is this question which now democracy tokes upon itself to solve. 
The process prescribed is the generation of the collective ■will. 
Toe democracy which obtains to^ay rests on an attempt of securing 
a common will by a process of addition. This really means a war of 
the issue being left to be decided by a mere soperiori^ of 
**umbers. New democracy discountenances this process of addition. 
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and imists on the discovery of detailed means and methods by which 
Ihe difierent wills of a neighbourhood entity, may grow into one 
common <»llective will. This process is not a process of addit’on 
but of int^ration, and the consciousness of the neighbourhood thus 
awakened must expr^ the common collective wiU of that neighbour¬ 
hood entity. The collective wills of the-several neighbourhoc^ 
centres, must by a similar process of integration be allowed to evolve 
the common collective will of the whole nation. It is only thus, by 
a amilar process of integration tiiat any league of nations may 
real and the vision of«a world State may be realized. 

The whole of this philosophy is based on the idea, of the evolu¬ 
tion of individual. The idea is to "release the powers of the 
individual.” Ordinary notions of State have little to do with true 
individualism, i.e., " with the individual as ojnsciously responsible 
for the life from which he draws his brea% and to which he contii- 
butes his gdl, According to this school of thought " representative 
government, party organisation, majority rule, with all their 
excrescence are dead-wood. In their stead must appear the organi¬ 
sation of non-partisan groups for the b^ettidg, tiie bringing into 
being, of common ideas, a common purpo^ and the collective 
will.” This means the true development and extension of the 
individual self. The institutions that exist to-day have made 
machines of mra. No Government will be successful, no true Govern¬ 
ment is possible whi<^ does not rest on the individual. " Up to the 
present moment," says the gifted authoress of the New State, we 
have never seen the individual yet. The search for him has been the 
whole long striving of our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him 
through the method of representation and failed to find him. We 
sought to reach hun by extending the suffrage to every man and 
then to every woman and yet he .el^es os. Direct Government now 
seeks the individual.” In another place the same writer says: ” Thus 
group organisation releases us from the domination of mere numbers, 
thus democracy transcends time and space. It can never be 
understood except as a spiritual fon%. Majority rule rests on 
numbers ^ democracy rests on the well-grounded assumption that 
society is not a collection of units, but a net work of human 
relations. Democracy is not worked out at the polling booths; it is 
the bringmg forth of a genuine coUwtive will, one to which every 
single being must contribute the whole of his complex life., as one 
which every single be’ng must express the whole of at one point. 
Thus the Ksence of democracy is creating. The technique of demo- 
cra^ is group^ organisation.” According to this school of thought 
no living State is p<^sible without the development and the extension 
of the individ^ self. State itself is no static unit. Nor is it an 
arbitrary creation. "It is a process; a continual seif-modification 
to expreM its different stages of growth in which each and all must 
be so flexible tlmt continual change of form is tivin-fellow of con- 
tmual growth. This only be realised when there is a clear 
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perception that individuals and groups and the nation stand in no 
antithesis. The integration of all these into one conscious whole 
means and must necessarily mean the integration of the wills of 
individuals into the comnaon and collective will of the entire nation. 

The general trmid of European thought has not accepted the 
ideal of this new democracy. But the present problems which are 
agitating Euro^ seem to offer no other solution. I have very little 
doubt t^t this, ideal which appears to many practical politicians as 
impracticable will be accepted as the real ideal at no distant future. 
“There is little yet”, I again quote from the same author, “that is 
practical in practical politics." 

The fact is that all the progr^sive movements in Europe have 
suffered because of the want of a really spiritual basis and it is 
refreshing to find that this writer has seized upon it. To those who 
think that, the neighbourhood group is too puny to serve as a 
real foundation of Self-Government, she says, "Is oat daily life 
pro^ne and only so far as we rise out of it do we approach the 
sacred life ? Then no^wonder politics are what they have become. 
But this is not the creed of men to-day; we believe in the sacred- 
nws of our life ; we believe that divinity is forever incarnating in 
humanity, and so we l^eve in Humanity and the common daily 
life of all men, ” 

There is thus a great deal of correspondence between this view 
of life and the view which I have been endeavouring to place before 
my countrymen for the last 15 years. For, the truth of all truths is 
that the outer LEitoa of God reveals itself in history. Individual, 
Society, Nation, Humanity are the different aspects of that very 
Leela and no scheme of self-Govemment which is practically true 
and which is really practical can be based on any otoer Philosophy 
of life. It is tihe realisation of this truth which is the supreme 
nece®ity of the hour. This is the sotii of Indian thought, and this 
s the ideal towards which the recent thought of Europe is slowly but 
iurely advancing. 

To frame such a scheme of Government regard must, therefore, 
•chad— 

(i) to the formation of local centres more or less on the lines 
of the ancient village system of India. 

(a) the growth of larger and laiger groups oat of the integra¬ 
tion of these village centres. 

(3) the unif jdng State should be the result of similar growth. 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups most be practically 

autonomous. 

(3) the r^iduary power of control must rmnain in the central 
Government but the exercise of such power should be 
exceptional and for that purpose proper safeguard should 
be provided, so that the practical autonenny al the local 
centres may be maintained and at the same time the 

53 
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growtli of the central Government into a really unifying 
State may be possible. The ordins^ %vork of such central 
Government should be m^Iy advisory. 

As a necessary corollary to what I have ventured to suggest as 
the f<Htn of Government whi^ we should accept. I think that the 
work of organising these local centres sliouid be forthwith com¬ 
menced, The modem sub-divisions or even smaller units may be 
conveniently taken as the local centres, and larger centres may be 
conveniently formed. Once we have our 1 (k»I areas—^"The neighbonr- 
l^od group" we rfiould foste' the habit of corporate tiunking, and 
l^ve all local proltens to be worked out by them. There is no 
reason why we should not start the Government by these local 
centres to-day. They would depend for thear authority on the 
voluntary co-opCTation of the people, and voluntary co-operation is 
much better than the compulsory co-operation which is at the 
bottom of the Bnreauc^tic rule in India. This is not the place to 
elaborate the scheme which I Imve ip mind; but I think that s 
e^entially necessary to apiKont a Committee with power, not only 
to draw up a scheme of Government but to suggest means by which 
the scheme can be put in operation at once. 

BOYCOTT OF COUNCH.. 

The next item of work to which I desire to refer is the boycott 
of Councils. Unhappily the question has become part of the contro¬ 
versy of Change or No-change. To my mind the whole controversy 
process on a somewhat erroneous assumption. The question is not 
so much as to whether there should be a change in toe programme 
of the work ; toe real question is, whether it is not necessary now to 
change the direction of our activities in certain respect for the 
success of toe very movsaent which we hold so dear. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. Take toe Bardoli Resolution. In the matt^ 
of boycott of schools and colleges the l&irdoU R^olution alters the 
direction of our activity, which does not in any way involve tire 
abandonm^t ot the boyortt. Dazing the Swaraj year the idea 
was to bring the students out of Government schools colleges, 
and if Nattonal schools were started they were- r^aided as conce®- 
ions to the "weakne®” of those students. The idea was, to quote 
the words of Mahatma Gandhi, “political" and not “educational". 
Under the Bardoli Resolution, however, it is the establishment of 
schools and college.<5 which must be the main activity of national 
education. The idea is '• educational", and if it still be the desire of 
the Congress to bring students out of Government schools and 
colleges, it is by offering them educational advantages. Here the 
boycott of schools and colleges is still upheld, butthetorection of our 
activities is chained. In fact, such changes must occur in every 
revolution, violent or non-violent, as it is only by such changes that 
toe ideal is truly serv^i. 

In toe next place, we must keep in view the fact that according 
’ • uoanimous opinion of the membere of the Enquiry Committee, 
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Civil Disobedience on a large scale is but of question l^cause the 
people are not prepared for it. 

I confess that 1 am not in favour of the restrictions which have 
been put upon the practical adoption of any syston of civil disobe¬ 
dience, and in my opinion, the Congress should abolish those restric¬ 
tions. I have not yet been able to understand why to enable a people 
to civilly disobey particular laws, it should be necessary that at 
least 80 per cent of them should be clad m pure " Khadi I am 
nobVnuch in favour of general Mass Civil Disobedience. To my mind, 
<he idea is impracticable. But the disobedience of particular laws 
which are ^inentlyainlawful, laws which are the creatures of •' Law 
^md Order,” laws which are alike an outrage on humanity and an 
insult to God—disob^ieace of such laws is within the range of 
practice politics and in my opinion, every attempt should be made 
to ofier disobediehce to such laws. It is only i^ standing on truth 
that the cau^ of Swaraj may ^wail. When we submit to such 
laws, we abandon the plank of truth. What hope is there for a 
nation so dead to the sense of truth as not to rebel against lawless 
lawrs, against regulations which insure their national being ^d hamper 
their national development ? 

I am of opinion that the question of the boycott of Council 
which is agitating tiie country so much must ^ considered and 
decid©i in the light of tiie rircumstances I have just mentioned. 
There is no opposition in idea between such civil disobedience as I 
have mentioned and tlie entry into the Counrils for the purpose, and 
with the avowed object of either ending or mending them. I am not 
against the boycott of Councils. I am simply of opinion that the 
s^tem of the Reformed Councils witir their st^ frame of the Indian 
Civil Service covered over by a dyarchy of deadlocks and depart¬ 
ments, is absolutely unsuitable to the nature and genius of the Indian 
nation. It is an attempt 0/ the British I^riiament to force a foreign 
system upon the Indian people. India has unhesitatingly refused 
to recognise this foreign system as a real foundation for Swaraj. 
With me, as I have of^i said, it is not a question of more or less; 

I am always prepared to sacrifice much for a real basis of Swaraj, 
nor do I attach any importance to the question as to whether the 
attainment of full and complete independence will be a matter of 
7 years or 10 years or 20 years. A few years is nothii^ in the life- 
history of a nation. But I maintain fhat India cannot accept a 
System such as this as a foundation of our Swaraj. These Councils 
must tixerefore be either mended or ended. Hitherto we have been 
haycotting the Councils from outside. We have succeeded in doing 
much—the prestige of the Councils is diminished, and the country 
haows that the j^ople who adont those chambers are not the true 
representatives of the people. But though we have succeeded in 
doing much, the.- e Couimils are still there. It should be the duty 
of the Congress to boycott the Councils more efiectiwly from within, 
i^ofonned Councils are really a mask which the Bureaucracy has put 
ojt- I conceive it to be our clear duty to tear this mask from ofi 
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their face. The very idea of boycott implies, to my mind, some¬ 
thing more than mere withdrawal. The boycott of foreign goods 
means that such ste|« must be tak^ that there may be no iOTeign 
in our markets. The boycott of the Reformed Councils, to 
r.'y mind, means thatsudi ste^ must be taken that these Coun<^ 
may not be there to impede the progress of Swaraj. The only 
successful boycott of th^e CouncSs is either to mend them in a 
manner suitable to the attainment of Swaraj or to end them com¬ 
pletely. That is the way in whidi I advise the nation to boycott 
the Councils. . 

A great deal of discussion has t^ken place in the country as to 
whether tile boycott of Councils in the ^nse in which 1 mean it, is 
within the principle of non-violent non-co-operation. 1 am emphati¬ 
cally of opinion ^at it does not oflwid against any principle of non- 
cb'^eratioa which has been adopted and applied by the Indian 
National Congress. I am not dealing with logicsd or philosophical 
abstiactimis. I am only dealing with that which the Congress has 
adopted and called non-co-operation. In the hrst place, may I point 
out that we have not up to now ncm-co-operated with the Bureau¬ 
cracy. We have b^n merely preparing the people of this country 
to offer non-co-operation. Let me quote the Nagpur resolution on 
non-co-operation in supjKirt of my projx)siti<m. I am quoting only 
the portions which are rdevant to this point: , 

'•Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern¬ 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, and, 
whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
• * * nojw this Congre^ * ♦ * dedare that tiie entire or any part 
or parts of the schane of non-violent noa-co-o|^ration with the 
. renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end, and the rafnsal to pay taxes at the other, should be pat 
into force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National 
Congress, or the All India Congr^s Committee and that, in the 

MEANWHILE TO PREPARE THE COUNTRY POR IT, EPFeCIlVE STEPS 
SHOOED CONTINUE TO BE TAKEN IN THAT BEHALF.” 

Then follows the effective steps such as, national education, 
boycott of law courte, boycott of foreign goods, etc., which must be 
takoi •• in the meanwhile It is dear therefore .that the Congress 
has not yet advocated the application of non-co-opma.tion but has 
merdy recommended certain steps to be 'taken, so teat, at some 
time or other, to be determine by the Congr^s, iT^Hian nation 
may offer non-co-operation. In the second place, let uS judge 

the character of this principle, not by thinidng of any logical 
id^ or philosophical abstraction, but by gathering the principle 
the work and the activity which the Congress has enjoined. 
When I survey that w<ak, it is dear to my mind, that the Congres 
was eng^ed in a Refold activity. In everything that the Congress 
commanded toere is an-aspect of destruction as there is an aspect of 
creation. ^ The boycott of lawyers and law courts means the destruc¬ 
tion of existing legal institutions; atid the formation of Panchayates 
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means tlie creation of agencies through which justice may be 
ministered. The boycott of sdiools and collies means the destruc¬ 
tion of the department of education; and the establishment of 
National sdiools and colleges means the creation of educational 
Institutions for the youth of India. The boycott of foreign goods 
followed as it was by the bummg of foreign cloth means the destruo- 
tion of the foreign g<x^s already in the country and the preirenting 
in future of foreign goc^ls coming into the coimtry. But on the 
o^er hand, the spinning irfieel and the lomns means creative acti- 
vi^ in supplyii^ the pe<^le with indigenous cloth. J udged by this 
principle, what is wirong about the deshe either to convert the 
Coun<^s into institutions which may lead us to Swaraj, or to destroy 
them altc^ether ? The same twofold aspect of creation and destruc¬ 
tion is to found in the boycott of Councils in the way I want 
them to be boycotted. 

It has al»> been suggested that it ofiends against the morality 
and ^irituality of this movement. Let us take the two points 
sepwately. As regards the question of morality apart from the 
ethics of Non-co-operatlcm, it has been urged ^at entering the 
Councils for the purpose of ending the Councils is un^ir and dis¬ 
honest. The argument implies that the Reformed Coundls belong 
entirely to the Bureaucracy and the idea is that we should not 
enter into other people's property with a view to injure it. To 
my m'nd, the argument is based on a misconceptimj of facts- 
Inadequate as the Reforms undoubtedly are, I do not for a moment 
admit that the Reforms Act was a gift of the British PaiiiameDt. 
It was, to quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi, "a concession to 
popular agitation.” The fact is that it is the resultant of two 
contending forces, the desire of the people for freedom and the 
desire of the T 3 ureaacracy to oppose such desire. The nsult is 
that it has travelled along lines neither entirely pjpuiar nor 
entirely bureaucratic. The j«ople of India do not like these 
Reforms, but let us not forget that the Bureaucracy does not 
like them either. Because it is the result of two contending forces 
pulling in different directions, the Reforms have assumed a tortur^ 
shape. But so far as the rights recoguisai are concemal, they are 
our rights—our property—and there is nothio^ immorai or unfair or 
dishonest in ma^ng use of the rights which the people has extorted 
from the British Parliammit. If the fuMlment of the very forces 
which have su«;eed«J in securing the Reforms require that the 
Councils should either mended or ended, if the struggle for 
freedom compels the adoption of either cour^, what pcssibZe diarge 
of immorality can be lewUed gainst it ? I admit if we had pro¬ 
posed to enter the Count^s stealdiily wilh the avowed object of co¬ 
operation but keeping within our hearts tiie desire to br^b the 
Councils, such a course would undoubtedly have been dishonest. 
European diplomacy, let us hope, has been abolished by the Indian 
h’^atimial Congr^s under the leadership of Mahatnaa Gandhi. If we 
play now, we play with all our cards on the table. 
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Bat people say that it is immoral from the point of view 

of no&-cO'0|«ration> tecaose it i&voi\^ an idea of destruction. The 
work of nti^-co-operation according to these patriots—have the 
highest reverence for them—is only to build our national life ignor¬ 
ing altogether the existence of the Bureaucracy. It may be an 
honest ideal, and logically speaking, it may be the inner meaning of 
non-co-operation. Bat the non-co-o{^ation which the Congr^ has 
followed is not so logical and 1 claim that if the principle of non-co- 
operation is to be advanced hs a test of my programme, let it be the 
same principle which the Congress has accepted, adopted and 
applied. As I have already said, that principle countenances 
destruction as well as creation. As a matter of fact, circumstanced 
as we are with the Bnreancracy to the r^ht and the Bureaucracy 
to the left. Bureau, cracy all around us, it is impc^ible to create 
without destroying; nor must it be forgotten that if we break, it is 
only that we may build. 

It has been si^g^ted that the very ^try into tho 0>undis 
is inconsistent with the ideal of non-co*op^tion. I conf^ 1 do not 
undemtand the argument. Supposing the Congress had sanctioned 
an armed insurrection, could it be areued that entry into the fort of 


of the entry. An advanring army does not co-c^erate with tlw 
enemy when it marches into the enemy’s territory. Co-operation or 
non-co-operation most therefore depend on the object with which 
such Kitry is made. The as^ument, if analysed, cmnes to this that 
wheawer Ihe phnise "entry into Councils" is used it up 
association of co-opemtion, and then the mere id^ of this entry is 
proclairned to be inconsistent with non-c»-operation. But this is 
the fa mil i ar logical fallacy of four terms. Entry into the Council 
to co-operate wilh the Government and entry into the Councils to 
hon-co^perate with the Government are two terms two different 
propc^tions. The former is inconsistent with the idea of non-co- 
operation, the latter is abKilutely consistait with - that very idea. 

Next let us understand the opposition from the point of view 
of the spirituality of our movement. The question of spirituality is 
iH>t to be confused with the dictates of any particular religion. I 
not aware of the injunctions of any religion against entering Ihe 
^uncils with a view either to mend them or end them. I have 
heard from many Mahomedans that the Koran lays down no such 
mj unction. Othw: Mahom^an friends have told me that there may 
be sonw difficulty on that grouiui, but that is a ma-rter with r^aid 
to which I am not cmapetent to speak. The must imswer 

toat question with such assistance as they may obtain from the 
Clemas. It is needless to point out that should the Ulemas come to 
tto amclusion that under the present circumstances it would be an 
offend ag^st their religion to enter the Coundls, the Congres 
shouW unhesitatmgly accept their decision, because no work 
m tms country towards the attainment of Swarai is nossible with- 
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oQt the heart;? co-of^ralion of bofh Hindus and Muasalmans. Bat 
I am dealing wife feat spirituality which do^ not affect any parti- 
cular creed ca: any particular rriigion. Judged from the standpoint 
of such spirituality what obj^tion can feere be in removing from 
our path by all legifenale means any ol»facle to fee attainment of 
Swaraj ? We btxmed foreign cloth without a scruple, and the spiri- 
tnality of fee movement did not receive a shock when we burned 
them. It K as well to start wife a clear conception as to what 
feat spiritually is. Apart from any creedal or drwtrinal injunction 
and apart from any question of morality "fee basis of spirituality 
must fee attainment of freedom and of Swaraj.. What is fee 
duty which every human being owes not only to hfe race, not only 
to his nation, not only to humanity. but also to his God ? It is 
the right to fulfil oneself. It is fee duty of living in fee light of God. 
Shortly aftw my rel^ise from imprisonmrat I Kiid in a public speech 
that all our national acrivities should beb^edon truth. £versin(» 
feat day questions and conundrums have been put to me. 1 have 
been asked to define what is truth. It has also bem suggested feat 
because I dared not. tell fee feuth feat I ttmk refuge under fee 
g^eral expressmn, I still insist feat our national activitii^ must 
be based on truth. I repeat feat I do not believe in politics, or m 
making water-tight compartments of our national life which is an 
indivisible organm whole. I repeat that as you cannot define life, 
you cannot define troth. The test of truth is not logical definition. 
The test of truth lies in its all-oompelling force in maldng itself felt. 
You know truth when you have felt it. God (»nnot be define, nor 
«in truth, berause truth is fee revelation of God- Two thousand 
3?ears ago, a jesting judge asked fee same question of fee &n of God. 
He made no answer by word of mouth; but he sacrificed himself 
and truth was reveal^. When 1 speak cf spiritnaliiy I speak of fee 
same truth. 1 look upon history as fee revelation of God. I look 
upon human individual personality, nationality and humanity each 
contributing to the life of fee other as the revelatimi of God to man. 
I look upon fee attainment of freedran and Swaraj the only way of 
fulfilling oneself as individuals, nations. I look upon all national 
activities as fee real foundation of fee service of feat greater 
homamity which again is the revelation of God to man. The Son of 
God brought to the world not peace but a sword—^not fee peace of 
death and immorality and corruption but fee '*separatii^ sword" of 
Truth. We have to fight gainst all immorality. It is only thus 
^t ireedcHn can be attained. Whatever olfetacles there may 
in the path of Swaraj either of fee individual or of the nation, or 
humanity at large, feese' obstaxdes must be removed by the indi 
^ual if he desires his fre^om, by fee nation If that nation desires 
to fulfil itself, by all fee nations of the world if the cause of 
humamty is to prosper. That being fee sjaritu^ity of the movement 
I understand it I am prepared to put away all obstacles feat lie 
between the Indian nation and the attainment of its freedom, not 
stealthily but openly, reverently in fee name of truth and God. 
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Judged from this ideal of spirituaEiy the entry into the Couadls for 
tite purpose I have stated is ne<^sary to advance the cause of truth. 
Everything in connection -with the controvert must judged 
that standard. 

At present the question before the country put by those mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Di^bedioice Enquiry committee who are in fevour 
of Council «itry is simply that the members of the Congress should 
stand as candidates. It is unneces^ry • therefore to go into other 
questions raised, such as in the matter of taking oath, the proba¬ 
bility or otherwise of securing a majority and so on. With regard 
to the question of oa th all tiiat I need say at present is this, that 
apart from the dictates of any particular religion which I do not 
propose to deal with, education does not present any difficulty at 
an. Tbe oath is a constitational one. The King stands for the 
oonstitution. Great clmnges in the constitution have taken place in 
England under that very oath. Now, what is the oath ? it blinds 
those who take it.—^first not to make any use of powers which are 
not allowed by the Reforms Act; secondly to disd^ge their duti^ 
faithfully. So far as the first point Is concemwi, there is nothing in 
my suggestion which militates against it. So lar as the second point is 
concerned, 1 am aware that a ffirced interpretation has been sought 
to be put upon it, namely, that a m^ber talmig the oath is bound 
to dischar^ his duties faithfully to the Bureaucracy. All that I need 
say is, that there is no constitutional autixorty of any kind to j iistify 
that interpretation. To my mind, the words mean a 
discharge of a member’s duties to his cois^tuency by the exercise of 
jKiwere recognised utffier the Reforms Act. I do not therefore 
understand what possible objection there may be to take the oath. 
But there again the question does not arise at present. 

Various other questions have been asked as to whether it is 
possible to secure a majority and as to wbat we should do supposing 
we are in a majority. I think it possible that having regard to the 
present circumstances of the country, the Non-co-operaters are likely 
to get the majority. I am aware of the difficulty of the franchise, I 
am aware of the rules which prevent many of us from entering the 
Councils; but making every allow^ces for all these difficulties, I 
believe that we shall bs in the majority. But here also the question 
doesn't arse till we meet in the Congr^s of 1923 when the matter 
may be discussed not 00 suppe^tions but on actualities. 

As regards the question as to what we should do if you have the 
majority, tbe answer is clear. We should begin our proceedings by a 
solemn declaration of the existence of our inherent r^ht, and by a 
formal demand fm a constitution which would recognise and conserve 
those rights and give eflect to our claims for the particular system of 
Government whi^ -we may choose for ourselvw. If our demands are 
accepted, then the fight is over. But, as I have often said, if it is 
conc^ed tiiat we are ^titled to have that form of Government which 
we may choose for ourselves, and tiie real beginning is made with 
that particular form of Government in view, then it matters nothiug 
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to me whetiier tJie complete surrender of power’s made to os to-day, 
or in five years or even in twenly years. If, however, oor demand 
Is not given efiect to, we mast non-co-operate with the Bureaucracy 
by op^sing each and every work of the Council. We must disallow 
the entire Budget. We mast move the adjournment of the House 
tm every possible occasion; and defeat every Bill that may be intro¬ 
duced. In fact we mast so proceed that the Council will refuse to 
do any work unless and until our demands are satisfied. I am 
aware of the large powers of certification winch Governors can 
exerdse under the Reforms Act. But Government by certification 
is just as im|K>stible as GoTCmment by Veto. Such proceedure may 
be adopted on a few occasions. The time must soon a>me when thi 
Bureaucracy must yidd or withdraw the Reforms Act, In either case 
it is a distinct triumph for tiie nation, and either course if adopted by 
the Bureaucracy will bring ns n^rer to the realisatioa of our ideal. 

Another question is often a^edsup^se we end these Reform¬ 
ed Coundls,^—what tiien ? CouhJ not the same qu^tion be asked 
with regard to every step the Congress has hitherto underti&en in 
the way of breaking, of decoying institutions. If we had succeed¬ 
ed in destrojdng the Educational Department, might not somebedy 
ask—what &en ? If we had succeeded in destroying the legal 
institutions, might not the question be put vdth equaP relevance ? 
The fact is, destruction itself will never bring us Swaraj. The fact 
farther is that no construction is possible without destruction. We 
most not forget that it is not this activity or that activity which' 
by itself can bring Swaraj. It is the totality of our national acti¬ 
vity in the way of destruction and in the way of creation, that will 
bring Swaraj. If we succeed in demolishing these Reformed Coun¬ 
cils you wUl find the whole nation astir with life. Let them put 
other obstacles in our way; we shall remove them with added 
strength and greater vitality- 

It has also been suggrated that the Bureaucracy will never allow 
the Non-co-operators to enter tye Councils,—they will alter the rules 
to prevent such entry. I cannot conceive of anj^ing better calcula¬ 
ted to strengthen the cause of Non-co-operation than this. If any 
such rule is frmned 1 should welcome it and again cimnge the 
direction of our activity: The in^t nation in India requires 
constant struggle for its growth and development. We must not 
forget fhat a great non-violent revolution is on the land, and we 
diall change the direction of our activiti^ as often as drcumstanc^ 
require it. To-day the Councils are open and we must be prepared 
to deal with the contingency when it arises. What do we do when 
rt pours with rain ? We turn our urabi^a m the direction from 
the water com^. It is in the same way that we must turn 
^6 direction of our activities whenever the fulfilment of our national 
We demands it. 

^fhe work of the Councils for the last two y^rs has made it 
oecessary for non-co-operators to enter the Councils. The Bureau- 
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cracv has received added sfarength from the^ Reformed Conndls, 
and those "who have entered the Councils, speaking generally, have 
practically help«i the cause of Bureaucracy. What is most neo^ 
^ry to consider is the fact that the taxation has increased by ^ leaps 
and bounds. The expenditure of the Government of India has 
grown enormously since the pre-war year 1913-14- In that year 
the total expenditure of Ihe Gwemment of India amounted to 79 
crores and 37 lakhs ; in 1919-20, it rose to 138 ttores, and in 1920-ai, 
the first year of the reformed system of ^ministration, it st^d at 
149 crores. The expenses of the current year are likely to be even 
higher. To meet the successive increases in expenditure, additional 
taxation was levied in 1916-17, 1917-I8, i9i9-ao> 19*1**®, ^d 
1922-23. We may prepare ourselves for proposals for further addi¬ 
tional taxation in the ensuing y^r. Inspite of the levy of additiraial 
taxation, seven out of the last nine years have been years of deficit. 

The increase in military expenditure is chiefly respon^ble i<x 
the present financial situation. In 1913-14, the expenses of this 
department amounted to about 3i-J cror^, in 1919-20, after Uie con¬ 
clusion of the war they mounted up to 87^ crores, and in 1920-21. 
they stood at 88^ crores. As Sir Visvesarya'remarks. the expenses 
under the head “Civil Administration” also have shown a perpetual 
tendency to increase. As a part and pared of iiie Reform S^eme. 
the emoluments of the members of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and of all 
the other services recruited in England have been enormously 
increased ; and to maintain some kind of fairness the salaries of the 
subordinate services whidi are manned by Indians have also been 
increased. 

The financial situation in the province is not mudr better. 
Under the financial arrangements of the Reform Scheme, the pro¬ 
vinces of India, taken together, ^cured an accessum to 
resources of about 11 crores of rupees. Besides the provinces had 
between them in 1920-21 a total accumulated balance of 
and 68 lakhs. But so great has been the increase in provincief 
expenditure during the last two years that even th<»e provinces 
which had hpp^ to realise large surpluses are now on the verge of 
b^kruptcy. In the first 'year of the reform er^ most of the pr<> 
vinces were faced with deceits and were just able to tide over 
financial difficulties by drawing upon their balances. But in the 
current year, the finandai situation in mmiy of fhe provinces has 
become worse. The Burma budget shows a deficit of i crore ana 
90 Js-khs, the Punjab, i crore and 30 lakbs, Bihar and Orissa, 5 * 
lakhs. Madras, 41 lakhs, the United Provinces, 27 lakhs, the Centra 
Provinces, 37 lakhs. The deficit of the Madras Government would 
have been much higher had it not taken stets to increase its 
nues by Rs. 77I. lakhs from fresh taxation. The Bengal statement 
shows an estunated surjfius'owing to the remission of the Provmci^ 
contribution to the Central Government and expected receipts froni 
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fresh taxation amountii^ to i crore and 40 lakhs. But it is very 
doubtful if the expectation will be realised, and early next year 
further fr^h taxes are likely to be imposed, Assam has budgeted 
for a deficit of 14J lakhs a^r the imposition of additional taxation. 
Proposals for further taxation are under consideration in the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. In the United 
Provinces the proposals brought forward by the Government were 
rejected by the Legislative Council. 

I warn my countrymen against the policy of allowing tlies® 
Reformed Councils to work Iheir wicked will. There will undoubt' 
edly be a further iimrease of taxation and ^ere is an apprehension 
in my mind, I desire to expre® it with all the emphasis that I can 
command, that if we allow this policy of drift to continue the result 
will fhat we shall lose the people who are with us to-day. Let 
us break the Councils if the Bureaucracy does not concede to the 
demands of the people. If there is fresh taxation, as it is bound 
to be, let the responsibility be on the Bureaucracy. Then you and 
I and the people will jointly fight the powers that l^. 

Labour Organisation 

1 am farther of opinion that the Congress should take up the 
work of Labour and Peasant organisation. With regard to labour 
there is a resolution of the Nagpur Congress, but I am sorry to say 
that it has not been acted upon. There is an apprehension in the 
minds of some non-co-operators that the cause of non-co-operation 
will suffer if we exploit Labonr for Congress purposes. I confess 
again I do not understand the argument. The word " exploitation " 
has got an ugly association, and the argument assumes that Labour 
and Peasants are not with us in this struggle of Swaraj. I deny the 
assumption. My experience has convinced me that Labour and the 
Peasantry of India to-day are, if anything, more eager to attain 
Swaraj than the so-called middle and educated classes. If we are 
*' exploiting ” boys of tender years and students of colleges, if we 
are “ exploiting " the women of India, if we are “ exploiting” the 
whole of the middle closes irrespective of their cresd and caste 
and occupation., may I €isk what justification is there for leaving 
out Labourers and the F^sants ? I suppo» the answer is 
that they are welcmne to be the members of the Congress Com¬ 
mittees but that there should not a separate oiganisation 
of th«n. But Labour has got a separate interest and they art 
often oppressed by foreign capitalist, and the Peasantry of India 
is often oppressed by a class of men who axe the' standard-bearers 
of the Bureaucracy. Is the service of this special interest in 
any way antagonistic to the service of nationalism ? To find bread 
for the poor, to secure justice m a class o. people who are engaged 
in a j>articu.Iar trade or avocation—how is tliat work any different 
from the work of attaining Swaraj ? Anytliing wliich strengthens 
the national cause, anything which supports the masses of -nc.ta is 
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snreiy as ina<^ a matter oi Swataj as aay oGier items of work whidi 
tiie Congr^ bas in hand. My aidvu^ is that the Congress should 
lose no time in appointing a ^mmittee, a strong workable Comm!* 
ttee, to organise Labour and the Peasantry of India. We have 
ddayed t^ matter already too kn^. If the Congress fads to do its 
duty, you may expect to find organisations set up in the country 
by Lalwurem and Plants detached from yon, dissociated h^om 
the cause of Swaraj, which will inevitably b^g within tiie arena 
of the peaceful revolntion cla^ struggle and tee wsu: of special 
interests. If the object of the Congress be to avoid that disgraceful 
issue let ns take Labour and tee Peasantry in hand, and let us organ¬ 
ise th«n l»}te from tee |KHnt of view of their own special interest 
and also from tee pmnt of view of tee higher ideal which demands 
the satisfaction of teeir q>ecml interests and the devotion of such 
interest to tee cause of Swaraj. Here again we have to make use of 
the very selfishness of Labourers and P^ssants, as we know that the 
fulfilment of that very selfitene^ requires* its just and proper 
contcibuiion to tee life of tee nation. 

Work Al^adv Taken Up. 

I now tom to the work which tee Congress has already taken 
up. I may at once point out that it is not my desire that any work 
which the Congress has taken up should be surrendered. The change 
of direction which I advroate and the oteer practical change which 
I have mentioned is not way bf surrendering anything that is 
already on tee plank—but it is simply by way of addition. 

Boyostt of Schools and Colleges. 

I am firmly of opinion that tee boy^tt of schools and coU^w 
should be carried on as effectively as before. I differ from tee Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee when they promise the abandon¬ 
ment of tee withdrawal of boys from sudi Schools and QiUeges. The 
question to my mind Is of vital importance. It is on the youth of 
the country that tee cause of Swaraj largely depends—and what 
chance is there for a nation which "wHUingly, knowingly sends its boys, 
its young men to Schools and 'Collies to be stamped with the stamp 
of slavery and foreign culture ? I do not desire to eater into the 
qu^tion more ■ ‘ lutely, I have expres^d my views on the subject 
so oftOT that I tind it unnecessary to repeat teem. I, however, agree 
wite tee rwommendations of tee Enquiry Committee that Natioual 
Schools and Colleges should also be started. 

BoycoiT OF Law Courts and Lawyers. 

^ ^ Wite regard to tee question ^ the boycott of lawyers and legel 
institutions I agree wite t^e main recommendations of the Committee. 
Many questions have been raised as to whether the right of defence 
should te aUowed or not, and on what occasions, and for what pur¬ 
poses. I have never been in love wite and I think it 

impossible to frame rules which will cover all the dircmastances 
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whidi may arise in particnlar cases. All that I derim to insist on, 
is the keeping in view of the principle of the boycott of courts. 

Hihdu-Mvsi.im Untty. 

With r^ard to the qu^tions of Hinda-Iduslim unity, untouch- 
ability and such matters, I agree with the recommendation of the 
Enquiry Committee. I d^e to point out, however, that true unity 
all sections of the Indian nation can only be t^ed cm a proper 
co-operation and the recognition by ^ch section of the rights of the 
others—that is why I propose toat there should be a ccnnpact 
betwemi the different sections, between different communities of 
Ind^a. We will do little good to the section known as Untouchables if 
we approach tl^n in a spirit oi superiority. We must migage them 
in the work before us, and we must work with them side 1^ ^e and 
should^ to riioulder. 

Khadoar. 

I now come to the question of Kbaddar which I regani as one of 
the most important questions before us. As 1 have already said, I 
mn opposed to the manufacture of Khaddar on a commercial basis. 

I said among other things whet I seconded tire Bezwada resolution 
on the 31st of March 1921 propt^ed Ity Mahatma Gandhi: 

“Our reason in asking toe people to take to toe Qrarkha was not 
based upon any desire to ent^ into any competition wito foreign 
capitalist production either from without or from within. Our id^ 
is to enable toe people to understand and fashion for themselves 
their «x>nomic life and utilize toe spare time oi their fmnilies and 
opportuniti^ with a view to create more economic goods for toem- 
selves and improve their own condition.'* The idea is to m^ce the 
people of this country self.reliant and self-contained, litis work is 
difficult but essraitial and should be carrM on with jdl our strength. 
I would much rather that few families were self-contain^ than 
factories were started on a large scak. Su^-h factories represent a 
riiort-righted policy, and there is no doubt that though it would 
satisfy the present need it will cr^te an evil which it would be 
difficult to eradicate. I am naturally opposed to the creation of a 
new Manchester in India of which we have bad sufficient mcperience. 
Let us avcad tiiat poKibility, if we can. 

It is oftm stated that Khaddar alone wiU bring us Swam]. X 
ask my countrymen in what way is it possible for itoatoiar to lead 
us to Swaraj ? It is in one sense only that the statement may be true. 
We must regard Khaddar as the symbol of Swaraj. As the Khaddar 
makes us self-contained with regard to a v@ry leurge department of 
our national life so it is lumped that toe inspiration of Khaddar wffl 
make toe whole of our national Jik self-contrined and independent. 
That is the meaning of the symbol. To my mind, such spnbol 
worship requires the spreading out of all non-co-operation activities 
io every possible direction. It is thus and only thus that toe speedy 
attauiment of Swaraj is posrible. 
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UNLUAN ^national COi^GRESS 
Conclusion 

It remains to me to deliver to you a last message of hope and 
confidence. There is no royal road to Freedom, and dark and diffi¬ 
cult will be the path leading to it. But dauntless is your courage, 
and firm your resolution; and though there will be reverses, some¬ 
times severe reverses, they will only have the efiect of speeding your 
emancipation from, the bondage of a foreign govehiment. Do not 
make the mistake of confosing ac^evement with success. Adiieve- 
ment is an appearance, and appearances are often deceptive. I 
omtend that, though we cannot point to a gr^t deal as scfiid 
swfiiievement of the movement, the success of it is assured. That 
success was proclaimed by the Bureaucracy in the repeated attempts 
which were made, and are still being made to crush the growth of 
the movement, and to arrest its progress, in the refusal to repeal some 
of the most obnoxious of the repressive legislations, in tile frequent 
use that has been made of the arbitrary or discretionary authority 
that is vested in the enrecutive govemmoit, and in sending to prison 
our belov^ leader who ofiered himself as a sacrifice to the wrath of 
the Bureaucracy. But though tiie ultimate success of the movement 
is assured, I warn you that the issue depends wholly on you, and on 
how you conduct yourselves in meeting the forces thaf are arrayed 
against you. Christianity rose triumphant when Jesus of Nazareth 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the excessive worship of law and order 
by the Scribes and the Pharisees. The forces that are arrayed against 
you are the forces, not only of tile Bureaucracy, but of the modem 
Scribes and Pharisees whose interest it is to maintain the Bureau¬ 
cracy in all its pristine glory. Be it yours to offer yourselves as 
sacrffices in the inters of truth and justice, so that your children 
and your children's childrea may have the fruit of your sufferii^ 
Be it yours to wage a spiritual warfare so that the victory, when 
it comes, does not debase you, nor tempt you to retain the power 
of Government in your own hands. But if yours is to be a spiritual 
warfare, your weapons must be those of the spiritual soldier. Anger 
is not for you, hatted is not for you; nor for you -s pettiness, meanness 
or falsehood. For you is the hope of dawn and the confidence oi 
the morning, and for you is the song that was suug of Titan, chained 
and impri^ned, but the Champaion of Man, in the Greek ^ble: 

To suffer wo^ whidi Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker tlan death of night; 

To defy Power, which teems onmipot^t ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope create 

From its own -.vreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

bands MAI ARAM. 



Resolutions of the Gaya Congress 

Condolences. ^ 

1. f bia CongKSB places on record its deep sense of tbe loss anstained bj 
the country in the death of Baba Motiial Qhose and o&ra its condolence to 
Mi family. 

This Congress baa learnt with grief of the deatii of Babn Ambikacharao 
Hozamdar, one of its ex-Pics!dents, and places on ie»ffd its deep sense of tbe 
lias sustained thereby by the country. 

Tribnte to Mahatma Gandhi 

2, This Congress places on record Its grat^l appreciation of tbe serrices 
of Mahatma Gandhi to tbe ^nse of India and Bnmanity by bis messasre at 
Peace and Troth and reiterates its faitb In the principle of Man*7ioleat Non- 
Oc-operation inaagarated by him for the enforcement the lighte of the people 
of India. 

To Suderefs: 

8. This Congress places on record its pmfonnd appreciation of the serriMs 
render^ to tte National Cause by all those brave citi^ns. who have enffered In 
pursuance of the oiogramme of volantary soflering and wh'>, in accordance with 
the Congress s^vioe, withoat o&ring any defence or bail, served and are serving 
nrioas periods of imprisonment, and calls opon the Nation to k^p abvo this 
spirit of sacrifice and to maintain onbroken tbe stcnggte for freedom, 

Akalts. 

4. Tbfs Congmss records with pride and admiration Its appreeiation of tbe 
onsxampled bravery of the Ak^i I&rtyrs and tbe great and nobte example of 
non-violenee set by tiiem for the beimflt of the whole Nation. 

Khilaiat. 

5. '>Thfe Congress eongmtalates Gbaat Hnstahi PTamal Pasha and the 
Tnrkivb Nation on their recent successes and forther records the determination 
of ^ people of India to (mrry on the straggle till tbe British Government has 
dose all in its power and removed all its own olwtaclea to tiie reatoratlnn of the 
Tarkish Nation to free and independent states and the onsditions neeessarv 
for onbamperai national life and effective gnardianship of Islam and the 
Jaxirat-nl'Arab freed from all non-Muslim control.** 

Boycott of Councils 

8. Whereas tbe boycott of ConnoHs carried out doring the electionA ti«dd 
hi 19S0 has destroyed the moral strength of tbe institotlons tbrongh whieh 
iJovernment sought to consolidate its power sod carry on its Iwespovaible mJe : 

And whereas it is neeessary again for the people eS India to withhold parti- 
uipatinn in tbe elections of the next year ns an essentia! programme of Non- 
PSolent Non-eo-ot^mtion : 

This Congress resolves to advise that all votete shall abstain f<v<tn rtsnding 
as Candidate for any of tbe ConnHJs and from votino for any candidate offerina 
himself as in disregard of this advice, and to signify the ahstentinn in each 
maniwr as the All India Congress Committee may instruct in that behalf. 
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Repudiation of Debt* 

7. Tbeteas b; reaaou of oajastiiiablo mllitar; expenditure end oti» 
extrar^SDce, tbe Oovemmeat baa brought the national lQdrbti>dQr8t to a limit 
beyond lecowry | and wteress Che Oovernment etitl purenes the same policy 
ol extiaTagaotie uader eovei oi tlu> authorlCj of the eo-ealled rep^aatatire 
aaBembliea eonstitaCed without the eufteragee of a majority ox aay tabstaatiat 
fraction ot the TOters and deipite their declared repudiation of the aathotUy 
of each aaaeaibliea to represent the p«tple: 

And wimieas if tte OoreinmeiU to permitted to contisim this polloy, it will 
become impo's ble tor the people of India erei to carry on their own a&irt 
with due regard to the honour and bappmeaa of the people and it Im ^erefoie 
become necessary to stop the rareer of irresponeibthty ^ 

Snis Cougresa hereby repuduues tim authority of the tegislatares that bare 
been or may be formed by the Government in apito of the national boycott of 
tbe said Institutioss in future to raise any loans or to Incur any liabiliticB on 
behalf of tiie n^on, and notiflw to tbe world that on the atcatnaaentof 
Hwarajya the people (d India though bolding themerives liable for all debt« and 
liabilities tighly or wrongly incurred bitnerto by tbe Government will not hokl 
tbein«lves bound to repay aoy loans or dfschar^ any UabiUtiea iacurr^ on and 
after tiiie itete on tlm anttaority or sanction of tbe so-caUsd legislatares bioogbt 
into exiatenoe in spite of tbe national boywtt. 

Civil Disobedience. 

8. This Congress leafSrms its optnioii that Civil Dieobedience is the only 
civilised and effective subBtltute for an armed rebellion when eveiy other ren^ 
for preventing the 'arbitrary, tyrannical and emascnlating use of aatbrity h^ 
been tried; 

And In view ol tbe vide*tpread awahening of the people to a sense of the 
nrgent need lot Bwaiajya and the ^neral demand and HFcesaity for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in order tbat tbe national goal may be speedily att^Md and In 
of the fact that the necessary atminphere of non-violence bse been preserve in 
spite of all provoe^ion : 

This O^gceSB oa Is upon all Congrem worlmrs to eomi^te tiie preparatkoM 
for offering Civil Disob^ienoe by strengthening and ex[»ndiog tbe KatiODid 
Organisation and to take immediate steps for the collection of at least Bt. S5 
lakhs for tim Till* Swiwajya Pond and the enrolment of at least 50.000 volun^m 
satisfying the couditiiins of the AhiiKdai»d pledge by a date to be fixed by the 
All-India Congress Committee at Gaya, and empoweratiie Committee to iMse 
necesrary instTnetions tor carrying this resolution into practical effect. 

Hots The powms of the Provincial Committees nuder the resolution nf 
the All-India Congtea Cmninittee ^ssed at Calmrtta on the 20th November, 192*1 
shall not be affected by this resolution. 

Tuilusb Situation. 

9. In view of the seiions ^tnatfmi {nttieNear Bast which threatens the 
integrity of the Shilafat and the Tarhiab Government and in vtew of tbe detei- 
miimtion of tte Hindus, Mnsralmana and ail other peoplei of India to preveut 
any aooh injury, this Ooi^rMS resolves that tbe Working Pommittee do take 
steps in consultation with tbe Sbiiafat Working Committee in order to seeo*® 
united action by the Hfndna, Moasalmans and otiier*, to prevent mtploitaffon 
of Imlia for any snob nnjnst cause and to deal with the sltaation. 

Boycott of Educational Inalitutione. 

I®- reference to the boycott of Government and Government aided 

and afflliated edacatioiml Institutions, this Ooagrera declares that the boycott 
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Bust he nasiatafo^, ssd farther reiohes that eToy Proftaee be called 
apon to put the ezictiog oatiooal institatknu on a umnd fina i wt ri baaia at^ 
to improve their efficiency in every posiible way. 

Boycott of Law Conrta. 

IL Thta Congim deelaies th^ the boycott of law oonrta by lawyera and 
llt^antg must be maintained and farther wolves that greater e&rts shooM be 
made to estaUitb Ponohayete and to ealtivote pnbtio opinion in their tavoar. 

Private Defence. 

IS. This Congresa declares that Kon-Oo-of^ratoia are free to exnclse the 
right of private defence within the limits defined by law except when carrying on 
Congrns work or on noeasions directly arising tiMretrom. snbjeofc always to the 
eonditlon that It is not likely to lead to g»i^at ontbarat of vhdenca. 

Note t^Using for(» In private diefence in grom caw, e. g. insnits to 
religion, outrages on the modesty of woman, or indecent asranlta on beys and 
men is not prohibited nnder any oircnmstanoes. 

Labour Organisation. 

13. WhMcas tola Cbiogrw ia of opinion that Indian Labont ^ontd be 
organiMd with a vfew to improve and promote toeir weH-beliig and secnre to 
them their inat rigbta ami also to prevent exploitation of Indian lAbonr and of 
Indian naonnKa, it ia reaolved that thia Con^^ while welcoming the moro 
made by the All-India Trade Unum Congrea and vsrioos Eiran Babbasin 
oiyanising the workers of lBdi% hereby appoints the tollowisg Committee witii 
power to oo-opt to assist the Ezeentive Cooimil of the Att-lndia Trade Union 
Congress for the organisation of Indian Labonr, both ^icaUnnl and 
indnstrial:— 

Cmsmittee F. Andrews, J. If. Sen Qnpta, S. N. Haidar, Swam! 
Dinanaad, Dr. D. D. Satiiayev M. Singmraveta Chettiar, and E. L. Iyer. 

Affillalioti. 

14. This Congress resolves that the Hatal Indian Congress Committee. 
Durban, the British Indian Association, Johannesbarg, the British Indian 
I^igne, Cape-town, and the Point Indian Association, Durban, be affiliat&i with 
power to Bend ten delegates—this nsmber to be allotted amongst themselves by 
t^reement to be reported to the All-India Congress Committee, 

Thia Congress resolves that the Kabul Congress Committee be affiliated, 
with power to send two delegates. 

General Secr^aiies. 

15. Thk Congresa places on word Ito grateM thanks for the ndoabte 
Services rendered ly the ont-goteg Oeneral Secretaries, Pandit Motilal Hehrn, 
Ur, M. A. Ansari and Sjt. O. Bajagopalacbariar. ^ 

This Congress appoints M. Moa^am AU, Sjt. VallabhtAai J. INtel and 8jt. 
Raiendra Piasmi as Oeneral Sectaries for the next year. 

Treusarers. 

13. This Oongreee ra-appoints Seth jamnalsl Bajaj and Seth M. M. H. J. 
R. Ohotani as Tteamrers. 

Next Sesmons. 

!?■ This Congress rasolves that Its next session be held is Andbra Desha. 
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Proceedings of the Congress 

The Subjects Committee Proceedings 

GATA^SSBD. DBCEMSBB 29m 

The Sabjecfs C(Miiinittee oi the National Congress met for the 
first time at Gaya on the 231^. December with some 200 members 
and 100 visitom. The Pr^ was exdnded. 

WORS FOR THE SESSION. 

The OQt^oing Secretaries submitted the draft programme of 
work for >the Congr^ s^sion including resointions. Tim fcdlowii^ 
is the text of the same. 

**i. At the last meeting of the Working Committee held in 
CalcQt^ on the rStii and igtb Novmnber 1922 eight resolnticms 
were adopted to be placed before the meeting of the AU-india 
Congress Cc^mmittee for discussion. The later Committee met in 
Calcutta on the 20th November 1922 and passed the resolution 
relating to Civil Disobedience. The next resolution takes up related 
to contesting Council elections by non-co-operators. This was dis¬ 
cussed for four days and eventually referred to the Gaya Congress. 
The remaining six resolutions were referred to the Gaya Congress 
without any discussion. The following are the seven resolutions k) 
referred,— 

EBFBBSSD BSBOnuTJOKA 

(1) The Cominittea sccepte Uk leeommend&tioiu the Oivil Binhe^ 
anee Enquiry Oommittee regarding the qn^oo of the bqye^ of Britidi f!at^ 
8»1 t^lms that in aa much aa it is Unp<mible at pi^ent to boycott all BritU 
gooda, tile qaeation be refermd to a Committee t<a a fntl repcHct aa to wtat 
gooda may be aacceaafnlly faoyeotted and tiiat aneb report to enfamitoed aiti 
oiTonlated btiom the next Ccmgreea meets, Beaelred forther thi^ the t^mgrr* 
pmgremme zegaidicg Ehaddar aid the boywtt (A all foreign cloth ahaJl net be 
affected the resolnUon. %e Jifllowing gentlemen abaTl be membera of the 
»aid Committee ;-^jto N.O. Sen, J. E. Uehta and N. 0. Kelkar. 

(2) Thie Committee declarae that it le iat Hon-Co-opcretora te 

leet elaotiona to Mnnicipalitiea and District or Local Boards with a view to 
facilitate the working of the constraotive programme, bat oonaidera that no 
bafd sud fast niles should at pr^ont be down to or reettlet 

tetivltiM of !Son-c<^operatmg members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with Local or Provincial Congress o^anizationa, 

{3) W itii reference to the boycott of Government and aided edn^t'o*^" 
InetitBSione, this Committee accepts the reooauDeodatiea of the Oivil DisobedienM 
Enquiry Committee ai^ declares that the boycott of Government and aided 
wncational mstitutions is sound in principle and that it mnat be maintained ^ 
M ideu to be always kept in view and followed so far at practicable. 
Committee resolyea that all active propaganda c^ling npon boys to come on*; 
Bchoola and coUegea be snapended for the pi^nt. This Committe resolvt® ^ 
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foithei that witboot resortisg to ptckettisg or other aggrcieive propagaodai 
zeliaiioe ahoald be pJaced apon tiM eoperiorit^p of aatiosal schools or coUegrs for 
drawiag scbolara from Oorerament aided iaetitotioBB aad in that view everj 
province eboold be called upon to pvt the existing natiocal edncational i&stitv- 
ttons OB a sovad fiaaaciat basis sad to improre their efioicacy ia every 
poNibie way. 

(4) This Committee ifeclares, ia accordance with the recommen^tlon of the 
Civil Disobedience Esqniry Committee, that Uie boycott of Law Courts by 
litigants and lawyers moat be maiatained as an idetd, bat, having regard to tlw 
difficulties whicb the ounntry has experienced, resolves: (1) f hat greats ^ort 
shonld be made to establish panchayats and to cultivate a strong p^ic opiuiou 
in their favonr. pi) That the right of ihe eteetors to ele^ whom they please 
Aonld not he Rstiioted by im(K>sing any disabilitieB upon practising lawyers 
as such and that the Congress shonld withdraw those dtsabilitaes and put them 
on the same footing as others who have signed the Congrew creed, (in) That 
the principle of “ no defence and ao bml '* ^onld be followed by Nou-oo-opera- 
tors acco^ of ofien^s of a political nature, but need not be extended to otber 
cases, (iv) Th^ i^rt to haw Courts by the parties in Civil or Giiniinal caeea 
of a aon-politi^l nature riimitd be left to tiuir discretion. 

(5) This Committee is of opinion that the following ^solution passed by 
the Congress at Na^mr should be carried ont without fortbet delay and appoints 
the gentlemen named below to carry ont the leBoIction; (Karnes to be supplied). 
That this Congress Is of opinion that Indian labour should be organised with a 
view to improve and promote their well-being and secure to them iheit just 
rights and also to prevent exploitation (1) of Indl^ labonr (2) of IndJaa lesonrceo 
by foreign agencies and that the iill-Iadia Congieffl Cmamittee should appoint 
a Committee to tabe eSectiTe steps in that behalf. 

(6) This Committee resolve that iadivkio^a sbonU be given full freedom 
to exercise the ri^t of private defence, within Urn limits defined by law except 
when carrying on Congress work or oa occasiosw lUreetly ariaing therefrom, 
Subject always to tim comiitioc tiiat it is not likely to lead to a general outburst 
of violence. 

Koto—Using force in private defence in s^t»s cases such as insults to 
idigioa, outrages oa the modesty o! women, of Indecent amaolts of boys and 
men is not prohibited under any circumstances. 

(7) Whereas the working of the Legislative Countdb doring tbeir first term 
has, h^dea proving a serious impediment to the redress of tbe Khilafat and 
Tunjah wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swaraj caused great misery and 
hardships to tbe people and wher^ it is desirable tiiat steps sbouid be taken ia 
strict accorduax wi& tbe principles of non-violent non-co-operatioa to avoid 
the recurrence of yia evi^ it is resolved, with reference to the report of the Civil 
Bbohedienoe Einquiiy Committee, ttet ttals (hasmittee recommends to tbe 
Congress that Koii>ooM)peratoT8 shouhl eonteat tim elections on the is^ne of the 
letheas id the l^n^ and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swam) and make 
every e&deavonr to be returned fa a majoTity, It is farther recommended that 
fa view of the now ConnolU sssemblfag early in January 1924 the Congress 
■ttaton irf 1928 be held daring tto first aatead of ttie last week dt Deoembar and 
fae mattor be agafa brought up lot such final mandate by the Congress as It 
Kay under the circumstances deem fit to isnm. 

Other Items or Business. 

•'2. The foltowiug resolution has been recommended by the 
Berar Provincial Congress CommittoeThis Provincial Congress 
Ccmsiittee recommends to tbe ^isuing session of the Indian National 
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CongTKS at Gaya that it be resolved that, consistent "with the 
principles of non*violent non-co-operation. non-co-operatoiB should 
cont^t the ensuing election and ma^ eveey endeavour to be elected 
hi a majority to abide by the policy that will be laid down by the 
Congiss of 923. 

"3. Affiliation of Kabul and Natal Congress Committees. 

"4; Hindu-Mudim Unity Scheme to be present^i by Deshbandhu 
Das and Hakim Ajmal Klmn Saheb. 

"5. Foreign propaganda. 

“The following resolutions are suggested by Messrs. Rajago- 
paladiariar and Motilal Nehru for consideration by the Subjects 
Committee.— 

"6.. This Congas r^lv^ that the conshmctive programme as 
set out in the Bardoli resolution be placed for execution in charge 
of an Independent board of management consistmg of representatives 
of all shades of political opinitm withui the Congress. 

"7. This Congress in this its first meeting after the impriKinmeEt 
of Mahatma Gandhi places on record his services to the cause of 
hunuuuty by his message of p<^e and trutii and reiterate its fiuth 
in the principle of Non-violent Non-co-operation inaugurated by 
him for the enforcement of the rights of the people of India- 

“8. This Congress congratulates Ghazi Kemal Pasha and the 
Turkish nation in their recent success and furtiier records the 
determination of the peofde of India to carry on the struggle till ^ 
British Government has done all in its por^ and removed alt its 
own obstacles to the r^toration of the Tu kish nation to free and 
independent status and the conditions necessary for unhamp ered 
natimial life and effective guardianship of' Islsun and the Jazirat- 
ul-arab fre«i from ^1 Non-Muslim control. 

“9. This Congress ^mestly appeals for farther vigorous efforts 
to spread hand-spianing and hand-weaving in order that the 
complete economic independence of the nation may be secured and 
the speedy attainmrat of Swaraj may thereby be ensured- 

*‘io. This Congress places on record its profound appreciation 
of the services rendered to the National cause by all those brave 
citizens who have suffered in ^rsuance of the programme of 
voluntary suffering and who, in accordance with the Congr^ 
advice, without offing any defence or bail, served and are servii^ 
vwons periods of imprisonments and calfo upon the nation to keep 
alive this spirit of sacrifice and to maintain unbroken the struggl® 
for freedom. 

“II. Tbfo Congress re<»}rds with pride and admiration h* 
appreciation of the unscampled bravery of the Akali martyrs and 
the great and noble ekam^es of non-violence set by them for the 
benefit of the whole nation.'' . 

On the presentation of the above draft programme the Subje^® 
Committee proce^ied to discuss it and frame resolutions tol® 
Submittal to the o|^ stesion on the afirii and the following day** 
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The sittfflg lasted for two hours only. Four zesolutioss were 
adopted. These are the last four ia the above list. 

On the Committee assemblmg on the next day, December 24th, 
Mr. Raiag<q>alachari asked for l^ve to move a resolution to c^ffirm* 
tire principle of non-co-operation On the lines accepted in the pre* 
vious Congress sessions- 

The Presidrat immediately expressed his wish that the motion 
may be deferred till after the Ih'etidential address. 

A member asked if it was a mere expression of a desire on his 
part or a definite ruling. The Pretident repli^ it was his ruHag. 

Mr. Kajagopalarhari mo\«d that No. 7 of the resolutions rela¬ 
ting to Council aitry be taken into consideration. 

The President said he could not allow it for the reason already 
stated by him with reference to Mr. Rajagopaladiari's fij^ motion. 

After a p^sage-at-arms between ^me members Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel moved for adjournment of the Subjects Committee till after 
the President's address. This raised several points of order which was 
finally settled by the Pr^ident's nding that he had got every ri^t 
to arrange the order of business as he thought desirable and directed 
that the resolutions in the draft programme be ^maidered in the 
order in which they appeared on the agenda. 

Dr. Ausart then moved the fimt resolutsm on the agenda 
paper (see p. 850 No. i). 

Dr. Ansari moved the resolution in an Urdu speech detailing 
at length the circuimtances under wbidi the C, D. Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee recommended the boycott of British goods. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga l3^r seconding the resolution said that 
commercial jealousy was rampant in Europe and that it should be 
exploited in the interest of India to injum British Trade as much as 
possible, as boycott of British goods was necessary to bring tiie 
British to tiieir kn^. Several amendments were then suggested but 
discussion turned generally on the question of boycott or no boycott 
on principle. Dr. P. Sitaramayya opposed boywitt as they were 
not formulating a method of retaliation. Mr. Harisarvatama Rao 
said that the resolution should be deleted altogether as it was 
oppo^d to the non-violent creed of the Congress, for txsycott invol¬ 
ved hatred. Mr. Aney of Berar refiecting the Marhatta view made a 
lengthy ^eech supporting boycott. Mr. S. Satymnurti supported 
the resolution. A few more speeches were made after which dosure 
was mov^. The Pr^ident dedinsf to app'y as he said he intended 
to dose the debate when members who had s^t in their names had 
an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. C. Rajagopaeacuari. 

Mr, C. Hajagopalachari oppeaed the r^olution. He said he 
Was aware there was a considerable body of o|Hnion who in other 
foatters a«»pted his views bat were not prepared to agree with him 
ih this question of boycott. He told his hearem that Mahatma 
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Gandhi was oppose to it and if he were present in ^eir mid^t, be 
would certainly oj^se any sngg^tion of iKtycott of Briti^ goals. 
As opinicms were divided very sharply the speaker did not propose 
to advance any elaborate ai^uments. He desired the assembly to 
take the common sense view, if the re^lution was accepted under 
the authority of tie Congress it would interfere with the omstnic- 
tive programme in Khaddar, whatever might be the reservations 
that might be made in that matter. Those who manu&ntured miU 
doth and others who imported foreign doth wonld tabs advantage 
of the resolution and impede progress in Khaddar. If they shonld 
carry forward succ«sfully any aggressive programme, it was 
absolutely necessary to ensure the atmosphere necessary. That 
depended upon the extra erne in their action as well as in their 
feeling. Even supposing there was no personal hatred involved in 
boycott, the necessary amount of work that should be done in 
snccesfnlly carrying out the resolution would certainly interfere with 
getting the atmosphere essential for any legitimate aggressive pro¬ 
paganda. Again the whde country woiild know that Mahatmaji 
was against boycott. Did the country after bis anest stand by 
him or not ? The Government contended ihat as Mahatmaji had 
been taken away his followers were unable to work. They contend¬ 
ed on the other hand &at even without N^hatmaji they could 
on with the work. The resolution was the real t«t. If they 
proved to the world that the hold Mahatmaji bad on them before 
bis imprisonment did not exist to-day in toe same steengto as before, 
because he was not there to lead them, the cause of Swaraj wouM 
without any doubt be weakened. The responsibility was very heavy 
on them. They must restrain their feelings and conserve their 
str«)gto by rejecting toe resolntmn. 

After a few mom speeches the meetoig adjourned. 

DECEMBER tSTE, 192t 

The Subjects Committee continued sitting at 9 o’clock on the 25 th 
Dec. and finished di^ussiem on boycott of British goods by 11-30 AJi. 
All amendments except the substitution of toe words •* within the next 
two months” at the raid of the resolution for '* as soon as possible” 
were withdrawn. 0r. Ansari accepted this time-limit amendm^t and 
too resolntion as amended rras pot to the meeting. 

Stokes was one of the speakers in support of the 
resolution. He said the question vras not whetheri boycott implied 
^bred or retahatios. He entirely repudiated the suggestion. The 
only standpoint from which toey should view the resolution was 
the future of this country. For winning Swaraj he believed boycott 
would really h^p the omntiy. After all, what the resolution 
proposed to do was to refer too question to an expert Committee 
who would be most competent to decMe what goods should b® 
txjycotted ud how toe boycottoi golds could be replaced. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Mr. Abhyamkar. 

Mrs Abhyankar made a vigotons speech supporting the resc^u- 
tk>n. He regretted that adjournment of the Subjects Committee 
was not granted and that opportunity could sot be had for deciding 
upon the most reasonable and acc^table interpretation of the term 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. He expressed regret because they 
had reached a stage in the political discnssion when they could not 
proceed further unless they understood what exactly non-violence 
meant if boycott was held to militate against non-violence, he 
should then ^y that non-violence was running amock. Love and 
hatr»l were counterparts of the same thing, if they lov^ ‘Punaya*, 
they most hate sin and if they loved Indian goodb, th^ must hate 
British goods. Boy(x>tt of British goods^ did not create any hate 
against British people. Jn the words of Mahatinaji boycott d d not 
create contempt or hatred, but only disaffection and. if they were 
true to themselves, they could not have any affection for British 
goods, it m^ht be tlmt Mahatmaji was against boycott of 
British goods. In their loyalty to Mahatma should not be 
less faithful to themselves and to the country, for, after aQ, 
Mahatma was for the country and not the country for Mahatma. 
He appeal^ to the meeting to consider the preposition calmly and 
cooly, without trying to soar when they could not flutter in regions 
of spirituality puritanism, and take a practical view point on 
this impoitent question of boycott. 

Mr. D. Gopalkrisbnayya, in suf^rting the resolution, said they 
were boycotting many tilings and more boycott was implied in 
the resolution of non-co-operation passed at the previous C<mgre^ 
though that word did not occur. Therefore there was no question 
of hatred involved in it and the expression was only a matter 
of taste. 


Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayyangftf made a Imigthy sp^ch commending 
the resolution to the acceptance of the Committee. He had under¬ 
stood Mahatmaji to say, Mr. Ayangar said, that non-violent Non- 
co-operation in the Congress was a political creed. Satyagraha 
was a different tiling. Some of the Non-co-operators in Congress 
might be Satyagrahis, but the Congress itself was not committed to 
that creed. 1 be only question before them was duty to the country, 
Patriotism and national interest required that they should 
launch on a campaign of boycott. He was absolutely unable to say 
^*at it was either irreligious or dishonorable. 

A number of others spoke including Messrs. Rajendra 
Prasad, Z^oor Ahmad, Siva Pros^ Gupta and Dumch^d of 
when the President asktfi if tiie movers of the different 
atoeadmcnts desired to press them. All am^dmeats were with- 
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diaws^ accept one, and tibe f(dk)wisg is tiie oneaded resolittioii as 
finally tead by Dr. Ansazi:— 

"The 0 )ngKss aoxpts tTa& recommendatum of the Civil Disobe* 
dlence Enqniiy Committee with regard to boycott of British go(»js 
anti resolves that the qa^tion be referred to a Ccnnmittee for a full 
report as to -what British goods may be succKsfuUy boycotted 
and the places from -where snch goods may be oisily obl^ned and 
that -the said report be sutanitt^ to the AH-lndm Congress Commit¬ 
tee meeting witoin the next two months.*' 

A divMon was taken with the result that 146 vot^ for and 119 
against. 

The Committtt then adjoumei.' 


The Congress opened its Session on the 2^ 
(For the I^sidential Addiress and the Address of the 
Ciuurnian. Reception Committee, see before). 
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2n<3 day’s Proceedings of the Congress 

Tha Congrast mat on ihe 27tfa to pasa five lasolutloiia. 

After expressing coMoleaces the following ressolntions were put 
rroin the chair and passed, the enttre audience standing. 

‘‘Tbie Congresa places on record ita grateful appreciation of tiie MTvfcee of 
^ of India and Homanity bj hie memge of Peace 

and I^th and rettecat^ its faith in tbe principle ot Noo-elolent Noa*oo* 
o^ration iaangniated by him for the entorcement of the rights of the people 
or India." 

“This Congr^ placet on record its profosnd appreciation tA tbe service 
rendered to the Nations! oanse by all thora brare oltlaen* who have eoSeted tn 
P®’*®«nce of the programme of voinntary anffiring and ivho^ in accordance 
with the Congrees advto, withont offering any defenoe or halt, aerved or are 
Bervi'Dg^YarioBa periods erf impriaonmenti and catte npon the Nation to keep 
aliVc this spirit of etmrihee and to maintain nnbroken tbe etrnggle for freedom"* 
'‘This Congras retmids with pride and »imiratlon Its appreciation of the 
nnexampted bravery of the Akali roartyra and the great and noble example of 
non>violeoce aet by them for the benefit of the whole Nation.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved the following resolution- 
“ This Oongr^ mmgratnlates Obari Earaat Puha and the Tarkish Nation 
on their recent aneceeaes and farther records the determination of tbe people ot 
India to carry on the straggle till the British Clovernmmit has done all in ite 
power and removed all its own obstacles to the restorayon of the l^rkish Nation 
to free and independent statue and tbe conditions necessa^ for nnfaamper^ 
National iife and effective gnanlianship of Mam and tbe Jazirat>al.Arab fr^d 
from all Non-mnsHm control." 

Mrs. Naida in urging the resolntion teg acceptance by tiie Congress nid that 
those who aecased them ^ narrow imtriottsm or blind and bitter local patrio¬ 
tism would find a refntation of those aecntatfons in this one resolntioa which 
(mrrled them as a united body across the seas to extend tbe hand of fellowship 
to those indomitable Turks who nnder the leadership of Qbazi Mustapha Eemsd 
Pasha had brokeo once for all the bondage of Asiatic peoples. In congratnla- 
ting llustapfaa Eettial they were eongratolating the Xnrkish Nation and the 
embodied soul of Turkish honour. They were also congratntating and hooonriog 
themselves by amring the indomitable Turks that the people of India would 
Oontiime the straggle till tbe enemy of the Turkish Nation, the British Govern- 
»eat, whether in India or in England, had removed with its own hand the 
obstades it created ont of its own passionate desire of crashing the very Soul 
»£ Islam ont of the Christian continent. They pledg^ themselves to the utter- 
most in this way so that their altimate peace might be tbe peace of Asia and 
dHivetance ot Asia from bondage. But they were assuring tbe Turkish Nation 
not merely of their determination to continue the struggle till Torkty beesme 
an independent Nation, till all those Koranic injunctions were fulfilled and till 
^iritual supremacy of the Khilafat whose seat is the capital of the Tarkish 
Nation was saved, and further more till the Jaz!tat-nl-Arab was free from all 
“on-Muslini control. The Muslim people should have foU and onbRawn and 
Jteehalleaged control tbe gravn of the fonndere and sustainers of Islam. 
Therefore, in the name of the people of India, she pledged to the ^kish Nathm 
“•sir assurance of tbe tend of love and fellowship, that while there was the 
®6naae of one single non-Huslim band and the shadow of non-Muslim control 
that sacred Island where the revelation of tbe one God came to tbe Dreamer 
n the desert, and who tending His camel received from the heavens tbe filnmi- 
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nation ol timt oaatr^ truth oi Dpmacrac; that all men w«ie boand togsther is 
a brottMghf^ they (Hiados), wtndd eostis^ the battle woeU 

be donbly bound to sustain the bonour of India becanae the lelamio brotbers 
were in satall minority In this land. Mm, Naidn farther sssnred that Taiam 
vootd not die so long as there was a single life in India to die for its fmedMi 
and U ris^s of the blood must flow before Islam oonld be free, then it would 
sorely be the oonflnent bloi^ of Hindus and Muslims (applause), 

Mr. Q. Eamarvo^awa Bao in sapporting the resolution said that If then 
was one lel^ion which was alire to-day it wae Mahomedan^m and toerefon 
the triumph of Mabomedanism was the triumph of spiritual life and in the !i% 
hereafter. From that point of riew, the success of Eemal Pasha was an ereot 
which woidd be writ large in the history of the world, Standiog as the discii^ 
of 0andhi and for non-sioleace in supporting this cause be said ; But my belM 
of the supreme r^essfty of' Satwa' does not rule out of Ibis world other methirii 
of achievement. My belief m 'Satwa* is only the belief in the best and hiRbwl 
method, 1^ there are other methods, human methods, imperfect rntbods, whirii 
may riot ultimately be supteme methods, but all these methods are Ipgitimste 
and may be used by those who have to stroggle for liberty. '(Hesr, Hw ) I 
think therefore that this qnestion of non-TioIems does not eatei in congratolst- 
ing Qhazi Mnstapha Ibm^ or Turkey ” 

As AUGKDHENT, 

Mr, Shir Prasad Gupta moved an amendment subafeltutlog the void 
*fOteign control* for words'non-Mostim control*. As soon as Mr. Gupta csn» 
to the KHtrum be bowed before the photo of Mostapha Kemsl in wboishf 
read the epiiit of Libaty which Would spread all over the Bast and librrstf 
the lubaidmate nations. He reminded the aodience that the <^i>greM 
for Liberty ar^ they were aU worshippers in tbe temple of Lil>er^. 
did not want to see any nation ruling over auother. He would like to tee tbe 
British leaving India to-morrow. The same feeling wonld make him opooK 
Frasto roling ova Germany and the ‘Turks ruling over Arabia. Hi* amend- 
ment would therefore have tiie effect of declaring that tbe Jasirst-ul-Arab rttorid 
not i» unde* foreign control even if such control was that of another Hnslta 
Nation, and that the Arabians should be their own matters. 

Baba Bhagwau Dae seconded tbe amendment while Hakim Ajiusl Kh« 
strongly oppoM it. The latter said that Mam enjoined upon all ^ 

keep the Jaairat-nl-Arab free from the hands of all non-Muslims. Forthu 
pmpoie it is necessary that the power ol defending it should be 
Btroi^ to ^rd off and tuccessfully defend it agaiimt tbe invasion of all n"f 
Muriims. He would like liberty for all nations but if the Government of Arab# 
was left to itself. It wonld not be able to defend the country from BnwF^ 
satUniB whosd warabips frequented Its thoT^ and It wonld SKflin 
hands ol one non-Muslim power otl»r. The qnestion as to wlmther Aw 
would enjoy autonomy within the Turkish Empire or Independently shst^ » 
left ^ the Arabs and Turks to settle between tbetn^lvcs 


OaiaiKaii Motioh Pa^d« 

Mrs. Naidu replying pointed out that it was part and parcel of the Kh' 
qnes^n toat the Arabs sbonld owe allegiance to the Khalifa. j. 

Pundit Hotilal Nehru came to the nstium and put the amendment to 

Cries were heard from reawte eidcs of tbe pandal asking as to what the 

tjons and the amendment were, pandit Motilal thereupon esplaine<J » 
voice the difference between the two propositions and when votes were ca^ 
number ol hands were raisc^i in tovour of the a men d ment . But ^ 

wen ^ah^ It, The origioui resolutioB wae passed. 
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Subjects Commitlee Proceedings 

rtTE DBCEMBEB 

TEd Subjects Coaunittee at its sitijngoQ the 27 December 
g&ve a prolonged coosideratioa to the resi^utioiis on Qie Council 
question, over ten in number. Besides the resolutions of Pandit 
Motilsd Nefam and Mr. C. Kajagopalaclmri, iiie following is a list 
of the other resolutions proposed. Discussion in the strict sense 
there was imt, but resolutions were moved and se^mded with brief 
speeches from those r^ponsiUe for them. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution was in the following terms ;— 

That in view of the Beport ot the Civil Dteobedieuoe Bsquiv; Committee 
this Congress Is of opinion that Oongtess-taen ehootd contest the elections on 
the issne of Uie redress of the Pnnjab and Khilafat wror:^ and immediate Swariq 
and malte ev^^ endeavonr to be returned in a majoritf. 

It is fnrfoer tecommended that is view of the new Conncfls as^mbling 
earlj in Jannar^ 1924, the Congr^s sesaion of 1923 be held daring the first 
iutead of the last week of Dei^mba and tbs natter be ag^ branght np for 
final derision by the Congress m regards the poHey to be porsued by Congress* 
men in the Legislative Councils, 

The following is Babu Bhagwan Das’s resohition : 

While this Congress believes that substantial piogceae in the eonetractive 
programme is the snrest way of again training the people in the art of local 
felLgovemment and is the indispensable loondation of a stable Swaraj and ia 
the necessary preparation for the saccessfnl carrying ont of mass civil die* 
obedten'‘e as the final w<sapon against the common enemy, via., the inespoa* 
stbility of tie bareaacraey, and while it thinks that sofficient steady, patient, 
plodding work has not b^n done by the Congress organisation towards the 
realisation of the oonstrnctive programme and therefom insists that more work 
slmnid ha done along this line by all workers at the same time, this Oongrm eeee 
that tlmre is a considerabi'' body of opinion in tbe eonntry which in tbe present 
conditions strongly favonis the contesting of ei^ions to tbe ofBrdsl councils, 
thongb there is also aoo^r very considerable Imdy of opinion to ^ e^et that 
t do so for mere ofotruotion and wrecking of for any other psrpose is doobtfnl 
in principle and not likely to snc««d in practi^ and, therefore, taking into 
aeconntali the ciienmstancee, this Congr^ thinks it a legitimate and permfi. 
Bible line of work, for sneb members as are convinced of the goodness of ite 
pnneipie and poUpy, to contest eleotiona, provided that Congmes lands shall not 
bo need for pnrpoEa 

Mr. Sen Gupta moved his resolutioii which ran fhus; 

Whereas this Oongreis h of opinion that civil disobedience is the ( 'y 
weapon left to the people of India for the redress of the Punjab and Ehilaiat 
wrongs, and for the epeedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas it is necessary to 
bring about a more effective boycott of the Connells, non-M-operators should 
tent'St the elections to the oonncils hst shall refuse to take Um seats when 
elected. 

Mr. Srinivsisa lyyamgar’s r^lution took the following fona: 

This Congress once again places on reooni its fixed determination to conffnae 
lbs programme of Jfon-violsnt Non-co-operation with greater vigour than 
biteeitQ in the tnanser below asd In moh inaiii^ ae each province 
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ussy determine, till tbe Punjab and Ehitafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj 
is eetabiisbed and the oontrol ot the Oovernment of India pases into Um bands 
of the people fioin that of an irreaponBible co-operation. 

Wherein notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the eleetass in the 
whole oonntry abstained from Toting at the rnmncil elections of 1920, many 
Indiana allowed themaelres to he elected thereto and did not reaign their seats in* 
•pile td their being so advised by the Nagpur Congress, with the molt that) 
though the i^w ^mneits do net reprint the conntry, they are need to consolidate 
the power of the pmsent system of Oorernment in India which the Congress bs$ 
resolved to put an end to 

j'his Congress earnestly advises, with a view to render the hoyeott of 
o>nnci)a more effective than it was in 1920, all electors to vote for Con^ssiBen, 
who shall, when eleol^ absolntely, refrain from taking their seats in the 
Cooncile. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy Aiyeogar had a resolution in bis name to 
this effect;— 

In view of the fact that opinion is sharply divided on the qaestion ol 
entry into (mnnoils, this Coi^re^ resolves that, as in the case cd ti^ boycott 
(ff law eonrta and schools, dl activities in connection with the promotion ti 
the boycott of conncils be enspended pending the completion of the oonetinctire 
ptogtamme in order to start some form of aggressive civil disobedience aad thst 
in the meanwhile those Congmasmen who desire to seek election may ha altow^ 
to do so. 

Mr. S. E. Stokes' motion to delete the preamble from Mr. 
Nehru's resolution on the ground that the statements contain^ 
in it were open to qoestion was accepted by Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Babu Ram moved to refer the boycott of arundls for 
decision to a sj^al Ckingi^ss to be held three months hence. 

After all these motions had been moved. Pundit Madan Moban 
Malaviya made a brilliant address lasting for nearly an hour. Ha 
spoke very feelingly about Mahatmaji's imprisonment and the futility 
of the work which the A. I. C. C. was doing outside when Mahat^ 
was inside the prisem. He considered that the best way of proceeding 
forward to entmr the councils solidly and u^g that weai«® 
to break the citadel of the bureaucracy. He attempted hard to 
persuade the members who were for obstruction or postponem^ 
to lake Us view. 

The Voting 

Immediately after Pandit Malaviya's speech a d^ire was ex 
pressed to proceed to voting without further speechto. 

Ihe President consulted the wishes of the assembly aad the 
majonty were in favour of it but as it was already late it was agi«“ 
to adjourn the meeting till noon n^t day for the voting. 

S8TR LBCEMBBB t 9 S 2 

The Subjects Committee met at i o’dock on the aStfa and 
on a discussion on the CouncU question till 5 when the resolu 
and ameadmMits l^as to be put. But it vtas not unttl aft« 
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4 hours that the result of Ihe voting could be announced. Consider¬ 
able time was devoted to the interpretation of the decision of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema against Council entry. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Moazzam AU, Mr. Sherwani 
and Mr^ Zahoor Ahmed were the principal speakers and the general 
opinion s^med to be that, even though the Ulemas’ resolution 
could not be taken to be a ‘fatwa* the fact that learned Moulvis and 
divines had taken a certain definite attitude in r^pect of Council 
entry must have a very considerable on the Muhamadan 

community though it might not carry the same weight with Hindus. 

Hakim Ajmsd Khan interpreted Ulemas’ d^isioa as leaviog 
open the question of Council entry being religious or otherwise. He 
thought that it was not a ’ iatwa ’ in the al^nce of a unmumity 
among Ulemas. 

Dr. Ansari said that the decision of the Ulemas nught not be 
a fatwa, but as 70 members of the Januat-ul-Ulema had come to a 
conclusion against Council entry, Muhammadan voters would not go 
to the polling booth, d^tte the best efforts of candidates. As a 
practical proposition council entry was out of question. MoKOver 
the expenditure of money, time and energy in a}nte5ting the elections 
was not worth the game. 

Messrs. Sbmwani and 2^hoor Ahmed differed from Dr. Ansari. 

End of Discussion 

The debate cl<»^ at 5 o’dock, when voting was pr<»Meded 
with. There were 11 motions on the paper. Mr, Nehru’s motion was 
taken to be the principal resolution, while others were treated as 
amendments, 

Mr. Rajagopalacbart in moving his motion as amendment to 
Mr. Nehru’s main proposition did not make any speech but merely 
contented himself by explaining one or two technical points. 

Mr. Vallabhal Pat^ of .^dunedabad who formally ^conded the 
motimi also made no speech. 

President’s Question. 

Before it was seconded by Mr. Vallabhai, the President called 
upon Rajagopalachari to show cause why his amendment should 
not 1» rejected as it negatived the main resolution which it proposed 
to amend. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari explained that the question was whether 
boycott should be from within or without- A mere finding of tiie 
former one way or the other left the latter point still unsettled and 
this Ontgress mast regard it m its imperative duty to give a lead to 
the country on a question which was engaging its attention. 

The President olserved that he was not convinced by the 
argument of Mr, Rajagopalachari, but would admit his motion as 
amendment that it would be voted upon prior to tiie last 
amendment. 
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After all other amaadments were withdrawn three motions 
remained of which Mr. Srinivasa lyyangar*s resolution of contest¬ 
ing elecdons and not entering Councils was given the precedence. 
The votes stood 139 against the resolution and X07 for it. 

When the result was telegraphed to thousands of visitors out¬ 
side the pandal es^erly awaiting the decision of the Subjects Com- 
mitt^, it was hailed with shouts of '* Mahatma Gandhi- 1 ^-Jai" but 
this outburst of feeling was only a prelude to the jubilation aod 
satisfaction with windi the majority of delegates in Congress camp 
received the news of the final r^ult two hours later. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari's resolution was then pressed to a divisica. 
Voting in this (^e was finally announce as 203 voting for and 87 
against the resolnti<m. 

The Division List. 

The following are details of voting for the resolution;— 

For;—Tamil 19, Andhra 23, Kerala 3, Maharastra (Poona) ?, 
C. P. (Marathi) and ^ P. (Hindustani) 4, Sindh Assam nfi, Gujerat 
Ti, Karnataka 12, B^gal 25, U. P. £4, Punjab 17, Behar, 28, Berar 
nil, Delhi 3, Bombay 6, Ajmeer, 3, Utkal ix and Burma 9. 

Against the resolution;—^Tamil 4, Andhra nil, Kerala i, Maha¬ 
rastra (Poona) 8, C. P. Marathi, 6, C, P. Hindustani 7, Assam 2, 
Gujerat I, Karnataka nil, Bengal 15, U. P. iS, the Punjab 13, Debar 
j, B«ar 5, Delhi 4, Bombay, Ajmeer, Utkal and Burma nil. 

Andhra, Gnjerat, Behar, Bombay, ' Karnataka, Sindh, Ajmeer 
and Utkhl all vot^ solidly for Mr. Rajagopalacbari. Vot^ 
were more or less equally divided in Maharashtra, Poona, -Bengal, 
Punjab and U. P. B^r was wholly against boycott. Almost all 
Mahamadan msnbeis are bHieved to have voted against council 
entry while lady members, of whom there -were nearly tt*i, voted 
half and half. Four out of five Akalis voted against ("itiy. A 
few members did not vote either way. 

The Motion es Paued 

The text of tile resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee 
xaas thus: 

> ‘‘Whereashhe boycott of Coucdls carried out the elections held 

m 1920 had destroyed the moral strengti ot the insututions through which 
Covecitment sought to consolidate its power and cany on its iirespoosibio 
roiei and whereas it is necessary again for the people 01 India to withhold 
participation in the eie^ons of the next year as an essential part of the 
programme of non-violent Eon-co-operation. 

‘‘It is resolved that this Congress do advise that all voters dr ibrtrin from 
standing as candidates for any ot the couneiis smI front voting fo; any candi¬ 
date offering himself as such in disregard ot the Congress advice, and 
signify the ebatention in such mannrnr as the A. 1. C. C. may instruct m ‘hs* 
behalf. - 

Pandit Nehru's r^olutios was formally put and declared lost. 
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3ti. Day's Ptoceedings of the Congress 

The Congress held its third sitting at a p.M. on the 29th D«»m> 
l»r. Attendance was as large as on the opening day becan^ of 
the interest centering round the two most contiwerstal issn» on 
which the Congress 1 ^ to re«Jtd its verdict on thfe* day, namelv, 
boycott of British goods and advisibility or otherwise of parti¬ 
cipation in the next general election. 

The Propositions 

The resolutions and amendments of the Council question which 
appeared on the agenda paper were the same as those moved in the 
Subjects Committee, with only this difierence that Mr. Rajagopala- 
charlar's proposition now became the main resolution and that of 
Pandit MotUal Nehru the main amendment. 

BoyMtt of British Goods 

The Congress discussed for full three hours the i«olution on 
boycott of British g<x»ds and rejected it by a lar^ majority. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved the fcllowing resolution on tiie Boycott 
of British goods 

‘‘This Congress accepts the recommendation of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Enquiry Committee regarding the qn«iion of b03r<X)tt of 
British gcK>ds and resolves that the question be referrrf to a 
i3ommittee for a full report as to what British goods may be succera* 
fully boycotted and tile places from where such goods can be easily 
obtained and that the said report be submitted to the All-India 
Congress Committee within two months next. 

" Resolved further that the Congress programme regarding 
Khaddar and the boycott of all foreign cloth shall not be affected 
by this resolution and that the following gentlemen shall be 
members of the said committee :~Messrs, N K. Sen, f. K. Mehta, 
N, C- Kelkar, Umar Sobhani and Professor Ruchiram 

Mr. Satyamurti ^id his resolntion was modest as it did not 
ccmtemplate the complete boycott of British goods because that 
was not possible. It was practical because it left it to a committee 
of experts to suggest what could be successfully boycotted. The 
lesolutioa was only a supplement to tire listing programme of 
lioycott of foreign doth and gave to the oppress «3 people of India 
one more weapon to nse, so far as it helped them to achieve fieedom, 
which was tiieir birth-right. The resolution could also to some 
extent help in lifting the lull now in the country and making 
active. Moreover Labour in England, finding ttmt an irreoonciled 
India was making their future uncertain, would foree the hands of 
the Home Government to come to terms with the Indian people. 
He did not understand the subtle and super-subtle doctrine of mda- 
physicians and psychological experts who expounded the theory tlmt 
^ycott of Britidi goods would lead to batr^L ‘'Does this Boycott, 
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li« ask^> •’iavolve more hatr^ than boycott of tic Prince of Wales 
wl^nn the EngU^ people loved with ad their h^rt ? Does it 
involve more ^tred than burning of foreign cloth and boycott of 
lie British Emjnre Exhibition ?” There was no room for such sickly 
sentimentality of love or hatred. Hatr^ could ^ot be manufactured 
nor regulated by r^}lution8 or speech^ in Dmgress. There was 
place for hatred provided that hatred did not contemplate or pro. 
mote incitement to violence. “I do not.’* he continued, "condemn 
an Indian who refuses to love the nation,—not the nation which 
product Generatl Dyer, because iorescmth he might have acted in a 
momentary impulse, but a nation whici Icaig months after Dyer’s 
ma^acre coolly collected 30.000 pounds and presented that 
money to the author of that massacre. This is surely asking me to 
be a superman, to insincere and hypocritical *' The speaker 
quoted the example of the United States and Ireland in regard to 
the boycott of English goods. "I want to get rid of this rule. This 
is a weapon which history has given me, and God willing, I mean to 
use it, hatred at love notwithstanding.-’ 

Swami Bhaskar Tirth seconded the resolution and- said that. it 
expressed Ibe determination of India to stop the bleeding of India 
in Older to keep alive Manchester. He did not like that England 
should starve and knew that mercy was doubly blessed but such 
mercy could be sluswn only when England knelt before India and 
begged for concession. 

Mr C. Vijayaraghavachatiar opposing the r^olution said, "I 
have come hwe to oppose this resolution on two grounds- One is 
that it is whcdly impracticable and the other is, it is alt<^ether 
und esirable. Much has been made of the argnm^t that boycott of 
British goods is within the letter and spirit of Non-Co*o^ation 
because there is boycott of foreign goods alrraidy sanctioned under 
the auspices of Mahatma Gandhi, and I venture to submit a greater 
fallacy has not been platxd before you. 1 here is a well-re¬ 
cognised principle in boycott of foreign goods, but there is no 
principle 1 know of, ex<^tthat of revenge or mischief, in boycott of 
British goods (Hear, h^ir). Boycott of foreign goods is only another 
name for a policy of protective tarifi. Because the Government of 
India is not ‘’Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people", we are obliged to have recourse to boycott of foreign gcods 
intbe place of protection. It is recognised by all • nations of the 
world and by text-lwok writers, the idea being to encourage native 
industry to the extent the prohibition of foreign goods would make 
the import of rt altogether imp<»sible or would diminish it in the 
highest degree. Any controversy there might be between free 
trade and protection is mostly confined to a particular country 
It IS claimed ibat in England free trade is best. Some there are 
evffli in England who say that protection is best. The United 
States and other conatri^ have adopted highly protective tariffs 
for the sake of manufacture and stimulatton of thdr indus- 
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try. That being so, I 3rou to say that thoM gentlemen who 
have iMen party to th« r^olution already passed, namely boycott 
of foreign goods, can also resist this resolutioa. There is bo incon' 
^tettcy betweeu the two. 1 am surprised that this argument is 
repeated both here and elsewhere in the press by mover. 
Becaa^ we are required to boycott foreign goods for the sake of 
protection of our own indistries now existing and hereafter to come 
mto force, are we justified in asking you to pass a measure which 
will simply mean nothing but a feeling of vendetta and mischief ? 

In the report of the Civil Disobedience Committee the boycott 
of British goGK^ is ^cepted, but no new princiffies have be«i 
enunciated. That the principle of boycott of :^tish goods is 
difierent from the principle embodied in the boycott of foreign 
goods m quite clear. The resolution about boycott of foreign goods 
is already in Cmgre^ literature. Why then do they umnt a new- 
principle ? 1 say it is underimble also for the reason that, in the 
case c 4 boycott of fo^^n goods, there is a sacrifice imposed upon us 
by ourselves. . In the early stages of boycott of foreign goods, 
consumers in India safiered. It might be that producers and 
possibly middlemen also suffer^. This is a well-recognised s^rifice 
imposed by all civilised conntrira on the whole population in order 
ttiat its manufactures and industries and its avemge wealth might 
be increa^d. That sacrifice is necessary in the interest of our 
motherland. In the case of boycott of British goods the eff«it will 
be that other countries will export more. They will increase their 
prices, because, if we deduct one great competitor like England 
from the market of India, we give ofiier countries an oppmtunity 
to increase prices. Do you really believe that in order to cany- 
out this policy of boytott the Congr«s will be jasfified in imposing 
an additional item of expenditure, so that it is mischievous alike 
to us and to England ? 

The people of this country to further this boycott would greatly 
displease the labour or^mi^tioa and Labour meml^ts of Parlia¬ 
ment in England. You may say you don't care, but tiiere are 
peo^de who do care. The Labour party have become His Majea^s 
Opporition now. It is not fair that we should put forward Just at 
tUs time a resolutkm, not fiseiul to us econcantoally ejKept simply 
as bluff or bluster. Labour people are shrewd. They will soon find 
out that we are not well disfwsed towards them and -they would 
dislike us. On the other hand if boycott fails, as it is bound to feU, 
all of them will laugh at us. Whether this is within four comers of 
Non-co-operation or not, -people more competent than myself, the 
esoteric section, will tell you we should not cause feelings of hatred 
needlessly. In the case of boycott of foreign goods, it is not need¬ 
lessly -that -we cause any filing of hatred. 

Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar in supporting -Uie r«olution saM 
that the Bible of the Britisher -was his financial code. Anything 
that aSected bis income caused bun grave concern. The proposed 
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boycott was a polittcal weapon wUch evea Mr. Gokhale had blessed 

during Bwigal Partition days. 

Mr, C. Rajagopalohari opposing the resolntion, said ; " I nave 

come and stand beiore yon to oppose this proposition after conrider- 
ing several times whether it should compel, by anything f might do, 
a diviaon of the house over a proposition like this. I earnestly 
appeal to you to rej«:t this proposal which has be«iaa»pt^ by 
the Subjects Committee. I consider that this proposal is a symptom 
of our ^^akness and will contribute to a growing weakness and 
win interfere with the programme of self-reliance that we have 
^opted. It is, I say, a symptom of weakness because we, 
in gt egd of d^ending on Swadeshi, turn our thoughts to other 
nations in order to substitute things which we have been getting 
from England. If you don’t wish to get anyihii^ frimn England 
it is our duly to manufacture it ourselves and not to turn away 
to Japan aim create that domination for the future under whi(di 
we have suffered already in our previous history. Why should 
we lay the foundations for future domination from other coun¬ 
tries when we have sufficiently seen the evils of such neglect of 
self-reliance and the results of foreign dominati6n ? I beg of you* 
therefore, not to lay this fonndation for future misery and never in 
anger do that which will afterwards be an evil out of which we 
cannot get out. I do not hope by anything that I sun able 
to say to convert yon. There is only one man who «>nld have 
resisted the ang» in your hearts and restrained it. I know the over¬ 


powering, the growing and accumulating wroi^s, und«r which we 
suffer tempt us to tlM resolution, but we must retrain ourselves. 
We must r^rain and convert that anger into something construc¬ 
tive, not merely to buy from Jajan or Am^ca what we do not wi^ 
to buy from Britain. 

I do not want to lead yon to qu«tioi» of philc^phy or princi¬ 
ples of Non-co-operation. Please dispose of this questfon on expe¬ 
diency only, if you like. We get from Englan d a third of all 
the goods tlmt we get from abroad in the shape of cloth and, so far 
as cloth is concerned, we have already resolved not to ret it from 
i ngland or any conutry outside as for as pos^le, and we are sue* 
ceeding in that effort. We have sufficiently boycotted Britmn to 
the extent of a third of the total imports from abroad. Therefore in 
the Khaddar and fore^ cloth boymtt programme we have already 
before us a clear programme of the boycott of British goods. To 
that extent it is not a mere question of arithmetic that, if we boycott 
the remainmg two thirds, we are adding to what we are now doing. 
It is a question of interference with our concentration effort. It is 
a question of leaving fore^ importers from misleading the country. 
It is a question on turning away our workem from the one concen¬ 
trated ^ort whidi has been proving successful. 

1 ask of you therrfore not to divert the attention frmn this 
single idea of Khaddar. Mahatma Gandhi alone was cabbie of 
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xestramiog jroar anger and converting itinto concentrated constructive 
effort. When he :s not amidst ns and when resisted the propc»al 
for the boycott of British goods for so long a time, shall we in his 
absence tom onr resolution from one to another ? 1 do not appeal 
to yon to do anything simply because he said so. It is difficult to 
resist your anger. Mahatmaji himself had stated that boycott of 
British goods is not to be confounded with boycott of foreign goods. 
He made clear that boycott of foreign goods meant swadeshi only 
and nothing else, but here the boycott of British goods is not a 
case of the part being included is the whole. Boycott of foi^gn 
goods means constructive efiort^ to replace fore^ goods by our 
own eSort. Boycott of Briti^ goods means "we reject British 
goods and can turn to other countries for getting those goods." It 
is not a thing which we would accept then. Please consider that ihe 
poor as well as the rich and every man, woman and dild in this 
country is getting what we are boycotting. If we turn to other 
things, we turn only to particulai classes for rejecting British 
goods. Are we likely to sncceed i Is it a practical proposition ? 

It may be said that this question may be decided by a com* 
mittee, but you are asked to accept a proposition wherein you 
accept a principle. Therefore we have to famine that principle 
smd its practi(a.bility. I say, on the face of it, it is not a practical 
proposition and therefore you ought not to appoint this committee. 
If there bad been no acceptance of principle we may pass it. If 
the committee is to go into the whole question why place it before 
the Congress ? A committ^ like this the A. 1 . C. C. may appoint, 
but by placing this resolution you are asked to be committ^ to this 
policy. 1 ask of you not to be committed by this policy. Even 
Mahatmaji has said, in answer to Mr. Baptista in January last year, 
that even he would not be capable of restraining the feeling of 
anger that would be rouse! in a propaganda of boycott of British 
go^s. Are we likely to be able to restrain the national fot<^ 
which would be aious^ in this propaganda if Mahatmaji himseif 
felt that he would not be equi to the task. And why should we 
restrain this anger ? As prudeut men I think it is necessary because, 
with the programme of civil disobedience to be undertaken a little 
later, how we afeird to raise forces which we will not be able 
to control. As prudent men, not as a matter of principle, we should 
decide that this new difficulty and new auger ought not to be started 
sow. I therefore ask you to reject this proposition. Fiiwids who 
are whole-heartedly with me on other points are not with me in 
ffiis. Therefore it ought not to be taken as a party question and 
tiiould be voted upm as a practical proposLtkm amd on the strength 
oi your own judgment; 

Mr. Satyamurti replying to. the debate said that he could 
not understand how India could suffer economically if# instead of 
the British, other countries supplied her witii g«)ds. He cleared 
one misr^reseotation regatdiag the swpe of the enquiry by the 
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committee. It was to suggest places from -where goods can be 
easily obteined and this also included suggestions fcff supply, 
wherever possible, by India herself. The political weapon wi^ 
which they wanted to Earn themselves would be only temporary till 
^araj was obtained. Labour in England would welcome it as 
Elding the capitadistic system which was e 3 C|rioiting than as much 
as India. He deprecated the attempt of' the opposition to drag a 
great name down for low, controv^^ial purjKjses and derdared that, 
however great his reveroice for Mahatma Ga^hi, he could not give 
up his inherent right of ind^eMoit AinMog. He commended 
his proportion as ^ving tiiem an honest, clean, manly wd political 
weapcm in mder to hasten the advent of Swaraj. 

Twe Voting. 

At five after tfuee boors' discnssimi, the resolntion was pat to 
the vote by show of Imnds. Hands against the resolution were in 
a large majority. The President dodared the resolution lost. This 
annoimcement was hailed by shouts of “ Gandhl-ki-JaL" Division 
was challenged, and the President ordered counting of votes, but 
the confusion that followed and the onwieldly number of d^egates 
and the desirability of proceeding with the next motion regarding 
councils seemed to have influenced the supporters of the resolution 
who withdrew their request for divi^on and the dedsion of the 
President declaring the motion lost held the ground. 

Thus the Congress took a very mte step, ttat of throwing 
out tile resolntion which its executive (Sulqecis Committee) had 
recommend^ it to adopt. 

Boycott of Coundls. 

The Congre^ then proceed^ with Hr. ^j^opalachari's xesolu- 
tton which ran tiins:— 

'•Whereas the boycott of councils carried out during the Sections 
held in 1920 has d«troyed the moral strength of the institutions 
through which the Govemmoit sought to (xmsolidate its power 
and curry on its irresponsible rule ; and whereas it Is ne^ssaiy again 
for the people of India to -withhold participation in the elections of 
next year as an essential part of the programme of non-violent non- 
co-operation ; it is resolved that this Congress advises that no 
Congressman shall stand as candidate for any of the coundls and 
that aU votors do abstain from voting for any candidate ofiering 
himself as such in disregard of Congress advice and signify the 
abstention in such manner as the All-India Congre^ Committee may 
instruct on that behalf." He said :— 

" I need hardly tell you that this is a proposition which I 
commend to yon -with all my heart and, in spite of any difietence 
of opinion, to accept it with sudi ov^whelming numbers as to make 
it effective in the country in s^e of any difference <rf opinion in 
matters of detail. We are all agreed, I make bold to say, as to tiie 
ultimate object and idsototbe immediate steps in atteioi&g that 
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object, namely, efi«:tive boy<»tt of Councils. Though there are 
difierences of opinion as to how ilie boycott of these institutums 
will be Better attained one way more than any other, we have 
agre«l that this efiective boycott has to be effected and attained. 
1 therefore feel quite confident that, wbeiQier yon accept one amend¬ 
ment or anolh^ onr object is fairly nnanimoi^ and 1 believe that 
after contesting, discussing and obtaining your vote on any amend¬ 
ment if this resolution is nltimat^y carried, yon will attraipt to 
bring about the object, that Is, effective bo^x>tt of the Councils in 
the manner in which a majority of this assembly has decided upon. 
I am quite certain that, whatever differences of opinion there might 
be on the vanous mnendments that might be proposed in r^[ard to 
' the form in which this boycott sbocld be effected, 1 have no doubt 
whatever that the boycott will be an object which we will join to 
effect. 1 particularly ^anmend to you this propositUm, b&^use I 
feel certain, and I believe that in most of your minds also there is 
no doubt, that the only effective way in which we can boycott the 
Councils is by boyojtimg the el«:ti(ms themselves. Unless we 
boycott the elections we shall not boycott the Ojundls, lor, if we 
accept the reforms, we thereby accept to a certain extent the 
prestige of these Councils. Our boycott is not merely to be a 
pbyskal boycott of the Councils but it is the moral In^ikdown of 
their prestige. If the destruction of the prestige and moral 
importance of Councils is our object, we tiiall lose it partly by 
accepting them in mmrely tryii^ to fight them. Bhisbma challenges 
me, my importance is accepts by Bhisbma. Therefore, I say, this 
nation, this Bhisbma of India, should not accept morally tlw 
importance of these councUs smd try to fight with them but rather 
treat them with indifference. Treat the Councils with indifference, 
and that is the most effective manner in which this nation, when 
once it has resolved upon boya>tting it, can lx>ycott it. 

Various forms of boycott have been suggested. One is, for 
instance, boycotting the Counts by standing for election, by paying 
homage to the dectorate with with the Councils have been proposed 
to be worked by the Government, accept that electorate, get their 
mandate and then let the members who have succeeded in capturing 
the tiectorate not go in and take tfadr seats. I can suggest to you 
another from. Let the members who have got the votM of the 
majority of the electorate get into the Councils and there not co¬ 
operate with the Government. There is yet another from. You 
go and takeyonr seat in Councils, but refuse to appoint your 
ters. Another method is, you can go in, appoint your Ministers and 
through these double representatives ask the Councils not to 
perform any function. One morejmethod is to appoint your Mim^ 
ters, ask them to accept ofiSce, but not to do anything whiM 
Government may ask them to do. Please do not enter into dm-' 
oitions but decide on the question as to wbidi is the efiective 
boycott which we, in ord« to farther our program n e. may accept 
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1 do not thick any useful propose wU be served by attempting to 
boycott. In a House of this magnitude I can only express my views 
humbly though and ask you to dec^e for your^ves. 

Here I say that if we disturb the atmosph«« which we have saO' 
ceeded so far in creating with referent to Coontds and try a new exr 
periment, we will have first of all to undo what we have done and then, 
to begin afresh. What is the atmosphere that we have created ? It 
is not a mere wax thing. Every body feels that we have success¬ 
fully reduce the Councils to a moc^ry. Everyone knows that the 
Councils do not r^esept the people, but they are merely the ma^ 
of the Government. Governmrat is executing its irrespon^le will 
through these Counmls and is prepared to^execote it through rme 
mask or another as long as we go on a)-operating with Government 
in material ways. If lawyers, students, merchants, the army and 
the population of India co-operate, it does not matter in the least 
what nm^ the Government has. It does not matt» what memb^ 
are in the Council. The wiU of the hrr^pcmsible Gov^nmnit will 
go on maniteting itself. It does not matter if ntuauiated members 
of Government sit there. It is only a mask. If there is any sense 
in the boycott of the Councils, the only thing that we have to do » 
to boycott it in the real manner. To compare this question with the 
other question, namely, that this Government is ^1 carrying on. 
its work. Is a m«e confusion of issues. Government will go on with 
its work even if the Councils are abdfished and we must devise 
measures bow to stop tiiat proce^. ^ far as boycott of CkjuncUs go, 
we have done that. The world knows; this Government knows, and 
we know that our representatives are not helping the Government, 
It is only a false mask that is being presented as a representative 
Government; How to deal with this falsehood is a different ques¬ 
tion altogether. After the boycott of Councils is finish«I, we shall 
act, we shall show tiiat it is a mask and we shall tear it to ^eces, 
we shall non-co-operate truly, but, so fax as boycott of Councils is 
concerned, we shall be helping to keep the mask alive so long as we 
try to go there <me way or the other. 

"Don't Confuse the Issue". 

I beg of yon not to be carri^ a^y by references to what we 
might possibly do by oo-operating inside the Councils, so long 
we are resolved on boycott. If and when we feel that we have 
given Sufficient trial to the programme of Non-co-operation and that 
we can no Imiger carry of tfie programme of Non-co-opwation, then 
it IS ri^t that we should discus the question as to what miseries 
we ^ stop by grang into the Conndls. But so long as we feel that 
we have not given to this great prognunme a sufficient trial and so 
tong as we feel that we have not achieved the purpose we mt'.'.'.ded 
durmg the short periai of trial we gave the programme, we have to 
continue Ihe trial, and so long as we have that programme, we 
canuot do anything wMch is incoa^teat with it. Theceiore 
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only question before you is whether this fonn of boycott is proper 
or sot. If you find, on hearing the amendments ttmt nmy be pro* 
posed, that any one of them is better form of boycott, even after 
1 have r^U^. ^u are at liberty to «lopt that method. There is 
no necessity to imagine that, though leaders are united in the 
object to be achieved, them will be any divirion in the sense in wbirit 
a split of this organi^tion is understood. Then the issue is confused. 
I beg of you not to confuse the issue by any of the^ conridemtions. 
We most believe that every one will act according to his conscience 
and that no misfortune will happen by reason of a mistake of an 
intellectual quesrion. 1 therefore of you to dii^ your attention 
to one question only, as, to what is best, what is wise, what is 
futile and what is useful, and decide upon that qo^tion (appbuse.) 


At this stage the Souse was adjourned till the nest day. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 
S9TS DECEMSBB 19^2 

The Subjects Committee at its sitting on Ihe 29 th Dec. pass^ Mr. 
^jagopalachariar's draft resolution on Civil Disobedience. It re- 
afiSimed the opinion of the Congress, , , 

"That Civil Disob«iience is the only civilised and eff^ve sub^- 
tute for an armed rebellirm when every other remedy for preyen^g 
tl** ^bitnury, tyrannical and emasculatmg use of authority has 
been tried. 
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“And ia view of the widespread awakening of the people to a 
sense of the urgent ne^ for Swaraj and the general demand and 
nece^ty^ for civil disobedience in order that Ste natioMl goal may 
be speedily attcuned, and in view of the fact that the necessary 
atmo^here of noa-vi^ence has been preserved in spite of all pro- 
vo»tion, it calls upon all Congress workers,— 

**To complete the preparations for ofiering civil disobedience by 
concentrating their attention (m streng^ening and expanding the 
national organisation and to take immediate steps for the collection 
of at least Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the enrol¬ 
ment of at least 50,000 volunteers, satisfying the conditim^ of the 
Ahmedabad |d.edge by a date to be fixed by the A. 1 . C. C. at Gaya, 
and farther empowers the Committee to i^e nec^sary instmctions 
for carrying the resolntion to practical effect." 

The resolution was adopted by a large majority, notwithstand¬ 
ing the obstructionist and hostile attitude taken by the minority. 

Am endments were proposed for relaxing the conditions of the 
pledge, to fix the dates, to mcrease the number of volunteers and 
the amount of funds to be collected. 


Plan of Work, 

The plan of work that Mr. Rajagopalachari suggested was con¬ 
tained in the following resolution placed before the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee 

" In order to carry out the resolution of the Congress r^arding 
the pr^aration for Civil Disobedience and the succe^ful carrying on of 
the constructive programme, it is resolved that every delegate who 
has attendfti this Ctmgress shall deem it his individual and particular 

duty, 

f |\ start or put in efi&cient order at least 4 primary sabhas. 

(2) To obtiun the enrolment of at least 1,000 mmnbers for 1923. 
i%) To collect, through Ws petronal exertions and pay into the 
l(Kal district or provincial organisation, at least Rs. 500 for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

(4) To instal at least 50 new charkas in as many homes. 

(5) That every district shall have at least 100 Congress Sabhas 

^‘(S*A®t lefst i^^volunteers enrolled in three classes as follor^ 
Class A.—A Civil Disobedience Corps of at least 40 volunteers 
«9dv for civil disobedience whenever called upon by the proper 
fSriS Cla® B ^ reserve corps of service of at least 50 voluu- 

organisations. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBEE SOTS, im 

On tKa tliitd day the Congress devoted five hoars to the 
discussion o{ the Council boycott resolution. 

The discussion on Mr. Rajagopalachari's resolution reaffirming 
the existing constractive programme and opposing all proposals re¬ 
garding Coondls was contuiued. 

Pandit Nekiram (Punjab) and Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) sup¬ 
ported the resolntion. Both pointed oat that a case had not been 
m^e out lor changing the position take up at Calcutta and 
reaffirmed at Nagpur and Ahmedabad. 

Dr. An^ri said he could not undeistand the camouflage of 
boycotting the Councils from within. He would rather welcome 
from tihe opposition an open confession that non-co-operation had 
failed and tiiat the protagonists of Councils wanted to enter the 
Councils to utili^ the reforms for the gcK>d of tile country, but we 
could not conceive how the Congress could sanction a sheer waste of 
money and enei^ to return Congivss candidates over and over 
again. They would get tired after two or three elections and would 
eventually have to leave the fidd again for the Moderates. And if 
they were not returned in, a majority, what would then hap{Mm to 
•* boycott" from withm '* ? ' 

BSGUM Hasrat Mohani. 

B^um Hasrat Mohani said those who desired complete inde- 
pend«ice could not imagine tlm al»ndooment of Non-co-operation, 
but those who believed in partbd independence could attein it eves 
by working for a further instalment of reforms through Councils. 
She remarked that Mahatma Gandhi's mistake in opposing the 
motion for complete independence at Ahmedabad was responsible 
for the reaction now led by the pro-Coundlliti^. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, in supporting the resolution, said that, 
though a-woman, she was a soldier for Swaraj. While this Congr^ 
continued to take its stmid upon their pledge as followers of Mr. 
Gandhi's drxrtrine of Satyagraha and Non-co-operatum, so long 
would tiiey continue to give ahegiance to that ideal. She recognise 
that as tim^ change and circumstances change, their polici^ must 
be readjusted and programmes altered, but until those policies were 
restated and the scope and fanctions as also the letter mtd spirit of 
new Non-co-operation clearly defined, she must be loyal as she was, 
tiing ix> her own Satyagraha d^nition of Gandhi’s Non-a)-operation 
and fulfil his ideal through the channel of Civil Disobedience rather 
than that of contest with the Government. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa lyen^u' moved as an ammdment the following 
proposition whidi was defeated in the Subjects Crunmittee; 

“Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the 
electors in the' whole country abstained from voting at the Council 
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elections of 1920 many Indians thOTselves to be elected 

thereto and did aot resigii their sratsr iaspite of theit beii^ so m- 
vised by the Nagput Congress witii the result that the nc'w councils » 
do not represent the coimtrv, they are us^ to conadidate cie power 
of the present system of Government' in India' whidi the Confess 
has resolved to put an end to, this Congress earnestly advise, witii a 
view to render tiie boycott of Counols more effective ttian it wM in 
1920, all electors to vote for Congr^smen who shall* wh«i elected, 
absolutely refrain from taking their seats in the Councils.” 

Mr. Iyengar said this motion was not a step in the direction of 
Council entry* but wou'd give distinctly new orientation, to the 
Non-co-operation movement in- tile direction of tile destracticm of 
Councils, at least to the extent of the elects part of the Councils.- 
This was a business proposition representing a compromise between 
the two schools of th^ght which were now divided on this qaei^on 
in the Congress circle throughout the country. During the last two 
years* far from the opinion in favour of boycott of elections becom¬ 
ing consoMatmi, an appreciable percentage of those who anh^ta" 
tingly accepted boycott of elections in the beginning of the Non-co- 
operation campaign had come to think that it was necessary to 
change the direction. The fact that fhe Congress at Calcntta and 
Nagpur affirmed boycott of Councils- by. preferring a particul^ 
method which was then necesmry should not weigh with tiiem in 
rejecting this proposition. Speaking for himself he was not for «itry 
into Councils and this opinion was due to personal experience in an 
unfortunate part of India and the experience of otimrs in other f»rts 
of India. This amendment would teep in its int^iity Non-violent- 
Non-co-operation in regard to Councils and at the same time bring 
round th^e who were opposed to th^. Those vtiio- were of the 
view that they could enter the councils wifh'a view to create dead¬ 
locks or work out the prmciples of responsive co-operation were 
willing to accept tiie amendment -whicb was in the direction of ^ 
making the boycott of ConncSs'completely effective.- “Our move¬ 
ment for boycott will only be effective if there is practical unanimity 
of opinion and if there is a policy of give ■ and take,* The- minority - 
is never discipUoed by the majority and’the majority which has- 
power is seldom tolerant of the minority and the division cured by 
periodical compromise and by observin'^ the principle of practical 
unanimity. The construction programme is by itself insufficient and 
Civil Disobedience cannot be immediately started in such a mminec 
and on such a scale as to bring Government to its knees, there¬ 
fore I want yon to boycott the Councils by capturing the electorate 
and thereby preventmg co-operators from going into institutions which 
are used by Government for your destiniction in thersame -way you 
boycott foreign cloth by picketting. Your duty is therefore to 
withdraw from^ Government the oo-opecation of that jrarty witiioot 
which th^ -will not • be able to get wi. It is y>ur duty to create 
unity and concerted action in the Congress camp. But there isnowdis- 
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cord. How are,you going to 1 remove it ? WiU it be by the rule of 
tbe majority ? i v^ture to say, “ no." l.et us not use the ^ibboleth 
of concentration upon any particular programme. ''This theory 
of concentration has been d<me to death. Let us not imagine that 
what Gandhi wanted was boycott of elections for all time to come. 
At that time the electors were not. us^ to it. Tim Eon-ar-operatioa- 
. Party was not formed. Discipline was not there amongst them 
.and there was no p^sibility of compnting our chances of success. 
But to-day there is more di»ipline and we have understood, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of Mon-co-operation and 1 therefore think 
the chances of boycott are far greater now than before. The most 
veduable and elective instrument for destructioii of Councils is in 
this amendment which is a compromise between the two schools of 
thought. Show your spirit, of a>mpromise by your votes.'* 

Mr. C. Vijiaragh&va Chariak. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachaiiar explained that of these contmiding 
motions, that of Mr. Kajagop^achari left the position as it existed 
now. Both Mr. Iyengar and Pandit MotUal favoured contesting 
elections with this distinction that the former declared his intention 
of not sitting in the Councils, while the latter left it to the next 
Congress to state witii what programme the elections be contested. 
He appealed to the delegates to vote on the merits of the rival 
positions t aken up and not be led away by Mens o£ the fate of the 
Congress due to division in ■flieir ranks. The speakw prized the 
unlettered judgment of the Congress above all other considerations 
and believed that a nation which blindly followed a leader or leaders 
was heading for decay. Supposing they decided in favour of con¬ 
testing the elections, desired Government at home may change the 
Statute at one night's sitring or the Government of India may 
change the rules, but if none of these happened and even if tliey 
got a majority, they had to isce a provision in the Reforms Act 
which had not exists in the previous constitution and which was 
extrem^y tyrannous. They authorised the Vic^y and Governors 
to dissolve the Councils as often as they liked without assigning any 
reasons for it. The Government may naturally be exp^ted to re¬ 
taliate by resorting to dissolving and tiring out both candidates and 
electorates. 

Moreover Government would {mse as martyrs before the out" 
side world and would have its sympathy and would be able to pro* 
pagate that orientals were not fit for the western method of Govem- 
mait. That course would then involve the use of mad and useless 
''raste of money and time. There was no parallel in the history of 
the world to such a futile attempt. They Aould also remember 
fitat Government could do without Counml^ that it was armed with 
numerous Acts to maintain law and order and collect taxes. 

Continuing, he pointed out that Bie voters would be effused 

a fundamentally difierent change and the change of direction 
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would arrest the progress rfiade in the mentality of masses by the 
Gandhi pr<^;rainme. ' 

Mr. Vijiaragbava^ari next referred to the reported .intention of 
i^o-Council leaders to withdraw their acti\^ participation in Congress 
activities if the verdict went a^Jnst them. He would regret if 
these leaders retired, but he asked Congress not to sacrifice its 
indep«ident judgment for persmiaiities. It should entrust itsdlf to 
God and if an offic^less regiment was led to victory by a private in 
France during the great War God would also help - the Congress in 
ransoming the great cause. 


Mr. Nehru’s Portion. 


£^dit Moiilal Ndiru at th^ st^e ex|daiiMd his podtion. He 
said he considered hu own amendment more prudent than that 
of Mr. Iyengar as it was the Congress to decide after one year in the 
light of circumstance then prevailing as to what programme the 
Congress candidates sbouM adopt, while Bfr. Iy@igar committed 
theiu to a policy befordrand. But as Mr. Iyengar’s amendment was 
put ^ a compromise and as he wanted to show that his own mind 
was equally opposed to entry in Councils, he would accept the com¬ 
promise, piovidKi the Congress so accepts it. Otherwise he would 
press his own amendment, whidi he considered the t^tt^ of the 
two. He honestly bdieved that, comparing the result of the boycott 
at the last electfon his meth^ was better to achibve the same 
purpose. It left him unmoved whether he was a leader or not. His 
love was for a dean weapon to attain Swaraj without bending before 
anybc^y and he meant to pursue that end with full faith in Non- 
co-opan.ti(nt: 

Pandit Malaviva. 


Pandit Malaviya n«t addressed the’ house. His view was 
that the good of the country lay in entering Councils with a view fa 
stop die mad course of repression which the Govemmmit was 
pursuing, to Mcure the release of Gandhi and other leaders, to force 
the b2.Qds of GoverxiQidnt to effect retrenchtneBt^ reduce expenditure 
and lighten thdr burden, as they were all'tax-payers. Government 
was too stone-hearted to be moved by the sacrificing spirit whidi 
made them flood the jails. The speaker bdiev^ in giving battle by 
all weapons. He ^uld follow whole-heartedly both the cons-* 
tractive Md the Council programmes simultaneously. The boycott 
of Counci^ was part of a programme for the attainment of 

passed without 

J“list now change their programme. 

was. he thought, better than 

^ twelve months to 
decide what shall be India s programme at the end of that period 

Md ^mmended It for toe acceptance of the Congress. Craduding 

^ndit]«, referring to Hmself. said “Rememba alS man^ 

Yon will repent latw if yon reject them n(^- ’ 
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Mr. Rajacopalachari* 

Mr. C. Raja^opalsuibari then replied to tiie debate,. He asked 
the Congress to remember that no great change from the present 
programme could be recommended by any but the wis^t and 
greatest of leaders. It not possible for small men to ask the 
Congress to take a line di&erent from what this house sitting at 
Calcutta decided aftercareful consideration. It was therefore natural 
that the biggest of leaders should now advise a change, bat th^ 
leaders did not .want them to dedde the question except by their 
own judgment and they must use it whatever the result. The 
constitution of the Congress was sq elastic that no difference of 
opinion could possibly lead to an nndeaial^e split. The Congress 
might rest assured that they would not divide the country or divide 
themselves over any failure o: error of jud^nent. The questicm 
abont contesting elections was whether poor India conld £^rd to 
spend money for putting forward candidates every time tiie seats 
were rendered vacant. One amendment amounted to a competition 
of inflect between the rule-making capacity of Government and 
tiie cajacity of Congrrasmen to make the seats vacant and the other 
amendment amounted to a test of intellect inside the Councils as to 
how they could ever rule the d^isicms of Government and bow still 
to mamtain their portion and great deadlock. In both cases there 
was the contest of brains and such a contest was not going to bring 
Swaraj. He believei that they had not given suffident trial to the 
constructive part of the Non-c^operatimi movement whidi most 
therefore be carried on. They «juld not capture the electorate more 
effectively than by the constructive programme in villages. The 
metbcKl of contrating elections was expensive. Pundit Malaviya had 
said that if they went into the Councils they could get Gandhi 
released. The moment they suspend^ the Non-co-operation 
programme they had made an ignoble surrender and they could not 
hope to get Gandhi relea^d. 

After Mr. Rajagopaiachari had spoken, the pandal was cleared 
of everyone except the delegates entitled to vote. The reaslntion 
was i^sed by a large majority, the comptomi^ resolution of Mr. 
Iyengar being defeats! by 174O against 894 votes. 

DSCSMBER SIST, im 

The Congress met for its final sitting on 4th 
December^ 31st. 1922 with aboiU a dozen resolutions on the 
agenda. The following resolutions were paswd. 

Labour Rbsolution 

Mr. Dip Narain ^ng^ mov^ 

“Whereas this Congress is of opinion that Indian labour diould 
be organist witii a view to improve and promote tbeir wdl-being 
and secure to them their just rights and also to prevent exploitation 
of Indian labour and of Indian resources, it is resolved toat tma 
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Coogiess, while welcoming the-inove< made by the All-India Trade 
Union Congress and various Kisan Sabhas in organising tbe workers 
of India, hereby appointe the following committee with power to 
assist the Execntive Council of the All-India Trade Union Congr^ 

tbe organisation of Indian X^abonr, both agficultoral and indus¬ 
trial:—Messrs. C. F, . Andrews, J, M. Sen Gupta, S. N. Haider, 
‘Swami Dayanand, Dr. D. D. Sathaye, Mr. Singaravela Chetdar and 
E. L. Iyer. 

School Boycott 

Mr. Rajeodra Pra^d moved:— 

“ With referaice to boycott of Government and Government 
aided and affiliated educational institutions,. tills Congress declares 
that the bcq^cott must be maintained and farmer reajlves that every 
province should be cail^ upon to pot eidsting national institutions 
on a ^und hnmicial batis and to improve their efficiency in every 
possible way." 

Boycott of Courts 

On the motion of Mr. K. P. Sen Singha {Bihar) seconded 
Mr. Siishdiandra Cbatteij^ (Bengal) the Congress d^laied that the 
Ixiycott of law (»nri3 by lawyers and liligants must be mainlined 
and further resolved that greater edbrte should be made to esiablish 
punchayats mid cultivate public opinion in their favour. 

Changs in Creed 

The next resolution related to a d«nand for change in the 
present creed of Congrras. Mr. F. K. Maznmdar of Comilla (Bengal) 
moved; 

“That the object of the Indian National Congre^ is the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj, that is, the attainment of complete independence 
withoot foreign TOnnecfion by the people of India by all legitimate 
and proper means.” 

In the course of his speech Mr. Mazumdar said that the natural 
meaning of Swaraj was Swaraj or self-raj ami not foreign or any 
other raj, Swaraj again meant complete independence. The time 
had TOme when every one should freely express his view on this 
question without being afraid of anything in this world. 

Mr, C. Eajagopalacbari in opposing the resolution observed 
teat the prteent creed covered both the position, namely absolute 
independoiceand ind^end^ce within the British Empire. Necessity 
fOT a change in the prraent cr^ wonld certainly arise if the position 
of Indians in other parts of the British Empire was finally decided to 
be irnpossible of solution. Indians might make absolute separation 
aM independence as a po^ble conditmn of the sdation of their 
difficulties, hut that position had not yet been reached. There was 
^0 ^ attempt by some to change the methods of attaining Swaraj 
by altemg tile words “l^itimate and peaceful" into “legitimate and 
proper . But Mr- Eajagopalachari centinuiiig smd, "The word 
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proper' caa cover more - things than pe»%fiiL I a^ yon to accept 
the pasitioa that peaceful means alone shall be tried by ns and not 
as yet non*peacefal means'*. 

Mr. Mozumdar replying to the debate appealed to th(»e who 
wem of the same view with him to d^dare their mind unequivocally. 
How long, he asked, were, representatives of 30 crores to go on . 
purifying their souls? In bis opinion unless they made their defini¬ 
tion of the word Swaraj dear they ooold not proceed with their 
programme for achieving toe goal. 

The r^olution was thra put to vote and lost by show of hands 
amhi cries of ‘'Mahatma Gan(R ki jai.' 

PuBUC Debt 

Kb. Eajs^opaladiari next moved toe most important resolution 
of the day 

"Wher^ts by reason of the unjustifiable, military expenditure 
and other extravagance the Government had brought toe national 
indebtedness to a limit beyond recovery, and whereas toe Govein- 
menfstill pursues the same policy of. extravagance under cover of 
the autoority of so-called representative ^sembiies constituted with¬ 
out the suffrage of the majority or any snbstantial fraction of 
voters and despite their declared repudiation of the authority to 
such assemblies to represent the peoples and— 

“Whereas if government is permitted co continne this policy it 
win become impossible for the people of India ever to carry on their 
own affairs with regard to- the honour and happiness of the people 
aid^ it has therefore b^mme nei^ssary to stop its. career of 
irresponsibility 

"This Congress hereby repudiates the authority of the legislatures ■■ 
that have been or may be formed by the Government .in spite of the 
Narional bo^ott of the said institutions in future to raise any loan. 
or to incur any liabilities on behalf of the nation, and notifies to tlie 
world that on the attainment of Swarajya. the peoj^e of todia. 
though holding toem^ves liable for all debts and liabtoties rightly 
or wrongly incurred hlthOTto by the Government, will not hold 
themselves bound to repay any loaos or discharge any liabilities 
incurred on ani after this date on the antoonty or sanction of the 
SQ'call^ legislatures brought into existence in spite of the national 
boycott.” 

Mr. Rajaoopaiach&ri. 

Moving the resolution on repudiation of loans, Mr. Rajagopala- 
toaii spoke as follows:— 

1 'do not think anything remains for me to tell yra after this 
resolution has been heard by .you, and the reasons.for this resolution 
a.re iiux>rporated therein. 1 can only detain you with figures. W^in 
^1^ last four years ninety crores of .deficit have been accumulated by 
the preseut Gov^nment and they have got this money by borrowing 
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repeatedly and by issuing anbacked cnrr^cy notes. We are pairing 
the interest on aU these loans. Of ccmrse it nmy said tiiAt ibis 
is due to the fact that we have not entered their legislatures and 
protested, bat I say, whether you protest or not, you «innot inter¬ 
fere with the ccUtses of this accumulation of debt. The causes are 
the military expenditure at^ our Servility and the suspicion of every 
foreign Government as to the loyalty of its 'people. Unl^s we 
remove the causes the milifory expei^iture is not likely to be re¬ 
duced and the fogislatnre is not Kk^ in Hie near future to get that 
power to interfere with that expenditure. I say Swaraj is toe only 
remedy, but we have not attained Swaraj as rapidly as we intend to. 
We must in toe meanwhile tell them that, evem though we stand out 
of the legislature and ^ow the Government to govern by its own 
executive will, naked and unmasked, yet, when we attain the power 
we dm not be r^ponsible for the expenditure hereafter to be mcur- 
red. It may be said that it is a pompous claim that we make, but I 
ask }rou, do we have foito that we will attain Swamj or not ? If 
toere is any truth or hon^ty in our people, we must and shall attain 
Swaraj and, when we attain that, are we going to pay the debto 
which hereafter they might incur ? \^at has been incarred already 
will be a matter for adjustment wb^i the final tr^ty between us 
and Gtdit Britain shall be settled. There @ no doubt we have the 
moral right to debit the British Nation and reduce that amount 
from onr debt, but as to the future we shall now give notice to the 
people toat th^ loans shall not our liabiliti^. 

1 have already writtdi on this subject. It may be said that 
toere has not beai sufficient discus^on, If it is considered by any 
of our friends or leaders that there has not been sufficient discu^ion, 
I will leave the matter to toe A, I. C. C. I say this because it was 
strongly prrased upon me Iwfbre I came here that this is a resolution 
which should be farther considered. I wUl leave it to toe House to 
dedde, but all the same let us give tois warning to the people. 

It may be also said that this will create suspicion among our 
own class who invest money, it <annct be so. What has been 
already boixow^d we admit here and the only Questl<m wih be 
whether Britain shall be liable when we take our afiairs in our own 

bands. We therefore give clear notice to people outside and inside 
India that we not have toe wherewith^ to meet the wasteful 
extravagance which the Government is incurring in our name. 

An Amendkeni. 


Seto Jamnalal Baja] formaUy seconded the resolution. Mr, 
Vqaya^havach^ moved an amendment to refer the resolution 
to toe All India Congr^s Committee, He said the question was a 
serious one mvolvmg toe appUcatton of principles, not only in the 
matter of toe dom^bc justice but also the pracipies anohcable to 
International Jusbce on the decision of which they shoufd stsmd or 
Ml in th, eye of a« worid. The qeoeHoa hiSUS 
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before tiie frablie. It was only recently sorted and tbe attention of 

the people has not been sufficiently directed towards it. He appealed 
to them therefore to refer the question to the A. I. C. for ccmsider- 
atioQ and report to the next year’s Congress. It was one year no 
doubt but they were not going to get Swaraj in the meiiwhile. 
Time was -of no essence in this problem. 

Mr, Eajagopalacihari said he admitted that when tWs rraolution. 
sras token up by the Subjects Committee it was so late that a really 
full discussion of the pr<s and cons could not be had. It came 
however before the Congress after the Committee had accepted it. 
If, as he h^ stated alre^y, they would accept Mr, Vijay^agha- 
vachari’s amendment, he had no objection at all, because he 
considered that the warning was there. If it was their p'easure that 
the resolution should not be disposed of in a hurry, let them accept 
the suggestion by all means. 

A number of sp^lmts spoke for and against the resolution, after 
which the amendment was put and lost, and, appaiently to ihe 
snrini^ of many, the resolqtiOD was carried. 

Civil Disobedience 


Mr. F. Abbas Tyabjee moved 

This Congress teffinns its opinion that Civil Disob«iience is the 
only civilised and efiEective substitute for an arm®! rebeilioa when 
every other remedy for preventing the arbjtraiy, tyrannical and 
emasculatiag use of authority has been tried. 

“ And, in view of the widespread awakening of the people to a 
^ise of the urgent need for Swarajya and the gener^ dem^d and 
necessity for civil disobedience in order that the National goal may 
be speedily attained, and in view of the fact that the necessary 
atmosphere of non-vioteice has been preserved inspite of all 
provocation, 

“This Congress calls nptm ^ C^gre^workers to complete 
the preparations for offering Civil Disobedience by strengthening 
and expanding the national organisations and to take immediate 
stops for toe (collection of at least Rs. 25 lekhs for the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund and the enrolment of at l^st 50,000 volunteers, 
satisfving toe conditions of the Ahmedabad pledge, by a date to be 
fixed by the All India Congress Committee at Gaya, 

“And empowers the Committee to issue necessary instruction 
for canying this resolution into practical efi^t. 

He said that the only way of attaining Swaraj p was by o^ams- 
iftg tfa^nselves for Civil Disobedience. This disobedience might at 
first be of Individual character, but when once it was commMced it 
would aacMm ft, lilr ft a snow bskU, ^ tremendOHS size leading to mass 

Disol^ience. , u 

Mrs. Naidu in supporting the resolution in a spinted speech 
saia that it was toe first step in toe preparation of men and jnraitions 
for the war of Qvil Disobedience. She was sure that soldiers of 

55—2 
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Mahatma Gandhi wonld not let fall the pledge that they had 
to an awaiiiog world while passing the resolution congratulating 
Ghazl Mustepha Kemal Pasha. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Maztnnder, by rray of amendment; suggest¬ 
ed theimmraJiate starting of Civil Disobedience under the direction of 
tiieprovindal fkmgress C<Mnmittees. Mckts. Fazlur Rahman (U. P. 1 , 
Sirish Chatterjea (Bengal), Raghuram Varma and others suggested 
some other amendments which were all Icwt and the or^nal motion 
of Mr. Tyabjee was carried. 

Private Dbfekcb. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari next moved: 

“This Congress declares that Non-co-ot>eratorsare free to exercise 
the right of private defence within the limits defined by law, except 
when caiT^g on Congress work on occarioos directlv arising there¬ 
from. subfect always to the condition that it ^ not likely to lead to 
a general outbumt of violence." 

"NoteUsing force in private defence in grave cases, e.g. insulte 
to religion, outrages on the modesty of women, or indecent a^nlt 
on boys and men, is not prohibited under any circumstances.” 

Mr. Haiaeopalachari explained that the resolution followed the 
recommendation of the Civil Disobedience OxmmiHee and was in- 
'tended to please thc^ who believed non-violence only as a policy 
confirmed to activities connect«l with the Congress. Moreover the 
definition given in the note showed that occasion on which it would 
be used did not generally come within the pa’e of political activities. 

The re»>Iution tos put and adopted. 

Near East Situation. 

Mr. Rajendra Prs^ad moved: 

**In view of the serious situation in the Near East which 
threatened the integrity of tiie Khilafat and of the Turkish Govem- 
mrat, and in view of tike determination of Hindus and Mussulmans 
and other peopl^ to prevent any sudi injury, this Congress resolves 
that the Working Commitiee do take steps in consultation with the 
Khilafat Working Committee to secure united action by Hindus and 
Mussalmaasand oth^ to prevent the CKploitation'of India for 
any such unjust cause, and deal with the situation.” " 

^ The r^olution was adopted unanimously without much discns- 
sjon, only the proposis making a short speech. 

New Affiliations. 

Congress adopted four more resolutions witiiout discussion • 
Of th^ one grant^ the request for affiliation to Congress of the 
British Indian Affioaatlon, Johannesburg, the Natal Indian Owigress 
pjmmittee, the Durban Indian Association, the Durban British 
Indian League, the Cape Town and Kabul Congress Ornimittees. Of 
tnew tile 4 asscxaatioas in South Africa were anfhorised to send 
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ten delegates to the Congress (^Uectively and ihe Kabul Committee 
to send two del^ates. 

Mrs. Naidn then announced that Mr. and Mrs. Tyabji had con¬ 
tributed Ks. 1500 for the Civil Disobedience Fund and Ks. 1500 for 
theTilak Fund; also that the Tamil people livii^ in South Africa 
had sent a cheque of £110 towards the Civil Disobedience Fimd. 
Some more subscriptions were also announced. 

New Office-bearers. 

The services of Pundit Motilal, Dr. Ansari and Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari. tire outgoing general Secretaries, were appcemated and in their 
places were appointed Messrs. Muazzam Ali, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Kajendra Prasad as General Secretari^ for the nest year. Seih 
Jamanlal Baiaj and Seth Chotani wen: re-appointed treasurers. 

The Next Session. 

The Congress accepted the invitation ^tended by Mr. Nageswara 
Kao to hold the next session of the Congre^ in Andhra-desa at a 
place to be announced later. 

Thanks-givincs. 

Mr. Deep Narain Singh, on behalf of the Fetation Committee 
paid an eloquent tribute to the President for upholding the honour 
^ the nation and conducting the proceedings with dignity 
suavity. Mr. Das was, and would continue to be, he said, the pride 
of Indm. He also thanked the delegates, the gallant band of 
volunteers and the Municipality and District Boards of Gaya for 
thm cO'Opm:ation and support in the national ^us^ 

President’s Closing Remarks 

Mr, Das in declaring the seision closed said 

“1 wish 1 could say that 1 congratulate myself and cxingratulate 
you upon the resolutions we have passed. Although 1 cannot do 
that, 1 thank you from the bottom of my heart for the patience 
and the wonderful manner in which you have helped me in 
carrying on the proceedings. That indeed is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation ioi all of us. Differences of opinion must ar^e in 
every healthy organisation or institution and although to-day 
I difier from the majority of the Congiess, 1 have not given 
sp the hope that a day will come when 1 shall get the majority 
oa my side (Hear, H^r, and cries of “Deshabiadhu Id jai"). 

I hope we have learnt now to respect eat^ other's opinion with hope, 
in spite of what appears like a split, and I believe we are really 
united in more points than we differ (applause.). But we are ^reed 
QU one thing from which nothing will separate me, and that is ^e 
speedy attainment of Swaraj ■ Although we differ on the qu^tion 
of pn^xamme, all of us are ^reed in the principle of Non-violent 
Non.co-opera.Uon." 
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The Final Split 

1ST JANUARY mS. 

The All India Congress Conumttee met next day) January 1st 1923 
forenooB whan Mr. Das aiiBOiinnd ^ia resignation of the Presidency of 
the Congress during the year ai^ made the following ^atonent at tfie 
meeting 

Mr. Das’S STATEttENT. 

"The ^solutions discn^d in the Sol^ects Committ^ and th<»e 
passed by the Congress ih^ year have t^vinced me that there are 
at least two schools of thought with fundamental difierences. 1 do 
not f^l oppressed by this fact at all, for such di£^em» of opinion 
must arise in every healthy organization. It is only natural that 
the experiences of the last two years should be interpretwi difierently 
by different men and that such interpretations should lead to difier- 
ent and opposing schools of thought. 1 take the differences of 
opinicui amongst us as an indication of greater vitality and, although 
our activity must be in different directions, there is no reason why all 
of us should not remain within the Congress. 1 must, therefore, work 
with those who share the same views with me. 

"Inde^ I have no other alternative, as 1 cannot accept and 
cannot associate myself with most of the resolutions p^sed in the 
last session oi the Congress. 1 must therefore either retire from 
publm life or form a separate pu-ty within the Congress. 1 cannot 
retire from the fight for freedom as 1 have dedicate the r^t of my 
life to the attainment of Swaraj. This has been the striving of my 
life for many y^irs past and this must cmitinue to be the striving of 
my life till 1 die. 1 must therefore work with those who believe in 
my programme. 

“The majority has, I admit, the same right to trork the pro¬ 
gramme in which they bel^ve. Th^ must appoint sudh members 
of the Working Committee and such office-bearers as will carry out 
their programme. That is their clear duty. As 1 have no ffiith in 
that programme, it is equally my duty not to be associated with it. 
li I am mistaken, time wiU convince me of my mistake, but in the 
meantime it is my duty to tender my re^naton. I am not leaving 
the Congress in conviction that I shall be able to convert the 
minority into a majority at no distant date. 

“1 must also point out that every reasonable'proposal for com- 
pronuse was rejected, every suggestion for postponement of the 
discussion of the Council question was negatived, and, in spite of 
tep^ted attempts to make Civil Disobedience practicable, the 
majority has passed a resolution wich makes it difficult, if not 
mpossible. Supposing war breaks out to-morrow, in my opinmn 
it would be the duty of every Indian, Hindu, Mahomedan, or of any 
other fnith to wit^raw all co-operati •' with the Government and 
start Civil Diaol^dience at on^ The war of Turimy is the war of 
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Asiatic freedom. The Khilafat Co&fereace, 1 am told, has pas^d 
sach a resolntion. I regret to have to saj that even a motion of 
^journment of the discussion was reject^ by tiie Congress. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I now ask yon to elect your Resident 
before you proce^ with the business of to-day." 

Question or Presidentotip. 

Immediately after Mr. Das made his statement tendering his 
reagnation of Presidentship, Mr. Vijiaragbavacharia appealed to 
the house not to accept it. He that, though the proceedings 
in the Congress were capable of the inference Mr. Das drew from 
them, yet under the conditions in wbidi they w«e jdaced at the 
time he: was of opinion that bis resignation ^ould not be ao:ept»I. 
Under the constitutioa Mr. was Presidart and he had no power 
to resign, nor has the Committee power to accept it. He requested 
Mr. Das to reconsider his podtion. it would Ik most unhappy, he 
said, if Mr. Das insisted upon his resignation and it was accepted 
by the committee. 

Mr. Kajagopalachari said he endorsed every word of the pre¬ 
vious speaker and would nothing. 

Mr. Das disposed of the technical question stating that th^ 
was provision in the constitution for such res^nafions. He regretted 
he could not accede to the request to withdraw his resignation. 
The President was the head of the executive of the Congress and, 
if he had no belief in the prc^ramme, what was the go^ of tying 
him to the post and whipping Mm ? It was because he felt that he 
could not carry on the programme laid down by the Congress that 
he insisted upon his resignation. By resigning his president^ip 
he was not resting his position as mmb^ of the A. 1 . C. C. or m 
the Congress. 

Other members joined in the appeal to Mr. Das ti) r^^nsider 
his petition and suspend his r^gnation to which Mr. Das repU^ 
that he had already tendered his resignation and could not 
withdraw it unless the difierence was settled some tray or other. 
He was amenable to comprom^e and did not wish run away 
from them. 

After some informal discussion a motion to proce»l at once to 
conader the question of resignation was put and lost. 

President itsE the^Dat 

Mr, Rajagopala^ari sugges'ed that Mr, Das should be requited 
to take the chair without prejudice to the technical question as to 
the resignation of the Fresid^tsb^. 

The motion was carried and Mr. Das agreed to preside over the 
meeting, remarking that he considered himself to have been elected 
pte^ent for day. 
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Nbw Working CkiMMiriBE. 

The meetii^ proceeded to elect members of Ihe New Workiog 
Committee, 'ibe following members were elected. 

Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Naidu, G. S. Deshpaade, T. Prakasam, C. 
Rajagopalachari, Lala Dunichand of Lahore. Brijkishore Pras^, 
Sardar Tq Smgh and Manlana Abdnl Kalam Azad. 

The New Swarajya Parly, 

After a short discasskm on the question of Civil Dlsol^ience 
the meeting adjourned till the afternoon. Meanwhile the new party 
led by Mr. C. R: Das mued its fait on CoQncil*@rtry. The following 
is the manifesto of the pro-Councillites. Over a bundr^ persons 
nfflir nftrt thdr assent to it, the most promin^t b^g Messm. C. B. 
Das. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, V. J. Patel, 
Shervaai, N, C. Kelkar, M. V. Ab^nkar, Dr. Moonji, Ruchi Ram 
Sahani, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Satyamurti, Jayakar and some 
xoo others* 


The MANiFEsto. 


The manifesto aimouncing formatkm of the party ruosi— 

'* Whereas we are sajnvinced that several important items in the 
programme of work adc^ited by the Gaya s^sion of the Indian 
National Congress are not conducive to the speedy attainment of 
Swaraj and we are further of opinion that several other important; 
items have been rejected, we • do hereby form and constitute our¬ 
selves into a par^ within the Cong'r^s. This ^rty will be fa iled 
the Congress Kbilafat Swaraj Party. It accepts the cr^d of the 
Congi^s. viz, the attainment of Swaraj all peaceful and tegiti- 
mate means and also the principle of non-violent Non-co-opemtion. 
We hereby appoint Mr. C. R. Das as the leader of the party and 
Pandit Motilal IN ehru, Sjt. B. N. Sasmal, Sjt Vithalbhai Patel and 
Mr. Chowdhii Khaliqnzzamma as the Secretari^. This ^ty shall 
have its own organisation and programme of work the details of 
which will be i^ued in the a>uise of Jammry next. The President 
and the Secretaries, with power to coopt, are hereby appcintei to 
frame the programme and r^nlations to be submitt^ to the mem¬ 
bers of the party at a mating to be held at sudi time and place as 
may be not&ed thereafter by the Secretaries". 


Resolutions Passed by the Ail India Congress Committee 
on the I at January 1923 

< -The Coi^ittee met again in thd evening under the presidency 
of Mr. F. Abbas Tjmbjee in the absence of Mr. C. K. Das who dM 
not ^rn up. i he question of Civil Disobedience was again taken up 
aim the following cesointioi^ were paas^. 
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The All-Tndia Consrress Committee resolves that Rs. 43 la lrhs 
be collected for the Tilak Swarjva Fund and 30.000 volunteers be 
enroUM before the 40th of Aoril, 1923. and that tiie Working 
Committee be anthorised to issue fhe necessMv instmctions fixing 
the quota for the several Provinces and take all steps to carry oot 
the resolution, regard being had to the conditions prevailing in each 
Province. 

“The Working Ctommtttee shall have power to act under the 
Congress resolution regarding the Turkish ^tuation without 
reference to the date fixed above and to relax anv of the Ddhi 
omditions for Civil Disobedience, in order to meet any grave 
emergency that may arise out of the Turkish Situation. 

“The All'Tndia Congress Committee earnestly appeals for farther 
vigorous efforts to bovcott all foreign cloth and yarn and to spread 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving in order that the complete 
economic independence of the Nation may be and the speedy 

attainment of Swarajya ensured,'* ^ 

The Wot king Committee of the Congress met on the 2n<3 
Jan. 1923 and passetJ the following resolationa 

“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress draws 
the attentnm of the' conntry to the resolntions of tiie Congr^ 
jKissed at* Gaya and calls upon aU Coi^ress Committees to tate 
immediate steps tocary them out, and in particular .to take early 
measure for the collection of Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund, the enrolment of 50.000 volunteereand the strengthening of 
the National Organization. The- Working Committee further 
appeals to all Provkicial Congr^s Committees to complete the 
collections and the enrolment of volunteem ao^rding to their quota 
before the 30th April, 1923. 

“Provided that in the areas where the enrolment of Congress 
volunteers is now prohibited under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and would in itself amount to Civil Disobedience, enrolment 
shall begin only after fresh instructions from the Working Committee. 

"That out of all col'»«tioas for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 5 per 
cent be remitted from time to time to the All-India Treasurer and 
that not l^s than one-half the amount collected from the ist 
January, 1923, be reserved and kept unspent by every Provincial 
Committee until instructions are issued by this Committee after 
the 30th April, 1923.'* 



FIFTH SESSION OP 

The AlHndia Liberal Federation 

NAGFVB, 27 TH. DEaEMSluH, im 
Chairman’s Address 

The following is the full text of the Address delivered by S«r Maneckiee 
Dadabboy, Chairman of the Reeepttoa ComimUee. at the National Liberal 
Federation held at Nagpur On 27th. December 1922. 

Brotiier Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,:— 

Language is but an imperfect vehicle for conveying to yon ^e 
feelings that are surging vri^n me on this great occasion—feelings 
of diffidence at the magnitude of the responsibilities thrown on me 
by the Idndn^s of my friends who have selected me for this high 
honour as also of joy for the privilege of welcoming to this historic 
city of Nagpur, forever green with the memory of the Peshwas 
the Bhonslas, so many of my distinguished countrymen^—^the elite, 
the flower, the cream of Indian society. Brother Delegates, it is one 
of the happiest moments of my life in that I find my dear province, 
by holding this All-India Conference of the Liberal Federations and 
Leagues of the various provinces at the provincial capital Nagpur, 
once again asserting its attachment to these sound liberal principles 
of political prt^ess which have stocd the t^t of time throughout 
the world, but which; unfortunately, throu h some momentary 
aberration came to be temporarily jettisoned by large hy|motised 
sections of the Indian population. Nagpur was one of the most 
imcompromising and determined among the iconoclasts on'y so far 
back as X'mas 1920. It was in this city that in the Session of the 
so-called Indian National Congress of the year Mr. Gandhi’s scheme 
of Swaraj with the •'pBreliminary programme of intensive Non-co- 
opemtion, open disloyalty and possible Mass Civil Disobedience was 
accepted by the delegates. CMy three months previous to that the 
issue was doubtful in ^cutta until in the end by tactics that would 
not stand scrutiny all opposition was crushed by the weight of 
numbers. A bigger fight was to come oft here at Nagpur but ul.i* 
mately afl spirit fizzled out, the whole a^embly tamely sulunitted 
to the will of the Dictator, and Nagpan had the inglorious distinction 
ef ■ giving a wrong and mischievous lead to aU India. The present 
Conference marks the happy restoratirm to sanity and reason of tiie 
Province. That is a source of immense satisfaction and bc^e to us 
all whose faitii lies in orderly prr^ess. 

I find equal reason for genuine pleasure in the presence in this 
assembly of so many gentlemen vriio by their culture, social positfon 
Ahd patriotism are the best persmjs to lead the people into safe and 
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sure channels of progressive thought and productive political activity* 
Your presence here at great personal inconvenience and discomfort 
to further the cause of real political advancement affords the best 
guarantee of the reversion—^may be gradual but nonethele^ sure—of 
the whole country to sound political ideals and the restoration of 
pre-war conditions of political agitation. Sensational idealism in 
poUiics and a morbul Imtred of a nation that has enabled ns to value 
political freedom and from whom alone political rights have to be 
obtained have operated a sufhciently long time to disclose their 
mischievousness and utter futility. People ought to be sick of the 
game by this time. If indications are worth anything, there are 
clear signs of the comii^ end of the d elirium. Brother Delegates. 
I, on behalf of the Reception Committee, accord you the warmest 
welcome, all the more because I, feel tiiat with your combing 
influence, the pooling of the resources of moderation and constitu¬ 
tionalism which you so eminently and fully represent, and the bettw 
organisation and consideration of our strength, we members of the 
Liberal Federation are bound to neutralize the forces of revolution, 
disorder and anarchy—whether led by hot-headed, impulsive parvenus 
or self'deluded and frenzied martyrs—which for a time threatens! 
to engulf our dear country in abysmal ruin. 

Rt. hon, Sastri. 


Yet another reason for my personal satisfaction, and that is 
supplied* by the presence in our midst of my esteemed friend 
and trusted leader the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri as the 
President-elect. I confidently hope under Mr. Sastri's able guid¬ 
ance this F^eratum will soon become a real power in the land. We 
all require for our leaders men of his type,—gifted statesmen with 
clear vision, vast experience, undoubted patriotism, unique influence 
and admirable oratorical powers which have uniformly elicited 
unstinted applause ‘in the highest councils of the Empire mid in 
foreign countries where there is no lack of powerful sp^kers. 
Indeed the sweet, silver tongue of tiie R^ht Honourable Sastri has 
proved even better than sharpened steel among people entertaining 
the deepest prejudice against. Indians. The high compliment paid 
to him by the Premier of Austmlia is a tribute by genius to genius 
which is just and well-deserved. Brother Del^jates, this mission of 
the Right Honourable Sa^ri from which he has just returned, 
covered with honour and glory h^ been pooh-poohed by the overwise 
non-co-operator. Tt is not a matter for surprise. All wisdom is 
now-a-days a monopoly of the non-co-operator, whether a sdioolboy 
in his teens or disgruntle, half-educat^ wage-earner or the im- 
pat.ent idealist who, notwithstanding education of a high order and 
experience and age, has been carried off his feet by rapturous 
enthusiasm at the mirage of the Promised Land. And by a curious 
method of reasoning, tiie uncompromising advocates of freedom of 
speech and action and non-violence do not allow any person, how¬ 
ever high bis attainments or however brilliant the record of his 
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service to tlie coustiy, to have his say. And these new-bom 
politicians are the most vociferous in the land just at the present 
moment. No wonder -diey would dei^ the distinguished services 
of the Right Honourable S^tri. Hut history and future generations 
will not be led away by their fiery denunciations, and will cherish 
the memory of Mr- SasW as one who has vindicated the fair name 
of India in the world and laid the foundations truly and firmly for 
a better understanding li^tw^n the seU-goveming Colonies oC the 
British Empire ^d India. On 6th September last the Honourable 
Mr. Sanna gave in Council a resume of Mr. Sastri’s work in Australia, 
Repetition is unnecessary. Nor do I enter into details. It will be 
trough to say that has done the net^sary spadework and more, 
in the wools of the Premier of Australia, he has "removed for all 
time those prejudices and misunderstandings which formerly pre- 
'mited the admission of your countrymen resident in Australia to 

the ^joyment of the loll righto of citizenship,...and 

brought those reforms levered or suggested by resolutions of the 
1918 and 1921 Conferences within the range of practical politics", 

, In New Zealand the Right Honourable Sastii has been equally 
successful and in Canada, though the task has not been so easy, 
there are grounds for believing that the ultimate results will be of 
enduring benefit to the resident Indian. It is true Mr. Sastri has 
not been to South Africa and Kenya where the Indian problem is 
the aentest. but the reasons are plain and were explamed at length 
by that indefatigable worker in the Indian Cause Overseas, Mr. H. 
S. L. Polak, at Lucknow on 6th July 1922. To put it Portly, there 
was no invitarion by South Africa as there was by Australia, New 
Zealand ami Canada, and the Indian cause would not have advanced 
ever so little by Mr. Sastri's fordng his presence there. ^ for 
Kenya, it is a Crown Colony, and therefore the decision lies m the 
hands of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Any discussion to 
help in the solution of the difficult problem must accordingly bo 
held in London and not in Kenya. No fruitful purpose therefore 
would have been served by Mr. Sastri going to these countries. 
Besides, Mr. Sastri went out as the representative^ of the Govem- 
luent of India. In that capacity he coidd not possibly go to South 
Africa without special invitation. 

Oversea Emigration. 

In assessing the value of the Right Honourable Sastri’s work 
ia the Dominions, it should be distinctly remembered that the 
question of Oversea Em^ration has two branches, one relating to 
wstrictions up<m future emigration and the other to the status of 
already doisiciled wi thin, tiia ^oztii&k>ns. Xhe first of 
Hic question has, at least for years to K>me, been set at rest by the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918. practically ba^d 
Bpou the principle of reciprocity so persistently insisted upon by 
Hardinge, and the next part of the qu^tion has been,. 
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thanks to the admiiable advocacy of the Right Honorable Sastri, 
settled by the resolution of the Imperial Confeience of 1921, by 
which the principle of equal rights of citisseaship lor all people 
lawfully .domiciled in any component part of the Biiti^ Empire 
has been laid down once for all. It now remains for us to see that 
the principle thus enunciated is given effect to mthinthe Dominions. 
And it is qui e in the fitness of things that the Right Honourable 
Sastri should have been chosen by Government of India to go 
out personally to tbe self-governing Colonies of Australia, New 
Zesiaad and Canada to induce the Governments of those countries 
to apply that principle to our countrymen domiciled riiere. This 
work he has done quite satisfactorily, and the thanks of the whole 
country are due to him for his great adievemrats. Once Indians do¬ 
miciled in the Colonies acquire the full rights of citizen^ip, the present 
restr'ctions upon emigration out of India must undergo considerable 
modifications with the lapse of time and the growth of enlighten¬ 
ment. It is true Hie probl^ is acutest, as is notorious, in Sontb 
Africa and Kenya. It is likewise true that with the Federation, 
now contemplated, of K^ya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, 
in all of which countries there are large numbers of Indian domiciled 
from before the ^vent of the European settler, the lot of the Indian 
settler will be woree and the problem will be even more difficult of 
solution. But I am buoyed up with hope that these units of the 
Empire cannot long keep tiiemselves out of the current of political 
thought and developments, and Indian settlers will eventually be 
granted there too the same status and -[sivil^es as in the sister 
Dominions. It is in these large possibilities of the future that tbe 
value of the Right Honourable Sastri's recent work in tiie Colonies 

Need for Consoudation 

But, Brother Delegates, we must not rest on our oars; we 
must not be lax in our effort for securing justice and fairplay to our 
countryraen whether in the Colonies or in India. Constant vigilance 
is necKsary. I regret, however, we of the Moderate Party are not 
doing our best in the matter. I have already referred to the need 
for letter organisation and con^idation of our forces, and I stress 
the point with aU the emphasis at my command. If the, work 
before us in the Cokmies is gr^t, ,it is even grater within the 
country. India shattered by political dUsensions and rapidly gli¬ 
ding down towards revolution and anarchy cannot i^ssibiy either 
political'y or economically great and cannot expect to have the 
33 rmpathy and the blessings of the world in her struggle for freedom. 
Growing hatred for the European which is so noticeable and r^rett- 
able a feature of recent dev^opments in the country is destructive 
ot that amity and good-fellowship upon winch our political progress 
equally with economic progress depends. We require all our energy 
and courage to cmnbat this evil. Brother Del^ates, the time has 
come for au of us to shake off tbe stupor of apathy and inaction, 
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and to realise that the gravest crisis in the political history of India 
is on us. It "will no longer do for us to stand aloof and to depend 
upon the gradual assertion of the good sense of the ma^es for the 
terminaton of our pr^ent troubles. We have great responsibility 
as leaders of public opinion, and unl^ we shoulder it with spirit 
and determination we will fail in our clear duty and deserve the 
ridicule of the world. The situation d^nands determined action 
not only on the part of the Govt, but also on our part. But what have 
we done so far to counter tiie revolutionary activities of the non-co* 
operator ? They have only been given a long rope. Butis,that the way 
to discharge our duties ? The answer can only be an emphatic 
negative. While the nmi-co-opeiator has extraordinarily «:tivc, 
the Moderate movemeit has been lasting in vitality. If yon want 
to prc^ess by constitutional means, one thfog we ought to keep 
vivMly before us, and that is that the existence of a movement of 
this nature is not justified by occasional representations to Govern¬ 
ment, but must seek its justification in a determined efiort in the 
canse of law and order. It must also be admitted tiiat we have 
been too timid $0 long in our support of Government measures 
designed to keep the non-co-operation movement under reasonable 
control. That since the inauguration of the Non-co-operati<Mi 
Movenmnt there have been disorders of a more or less serious nature 
very frequently throughout India witit an mutual rebellion in Malabar, 
admits of no doubt. That disrespect of law and authority has been 
openly preached in India, is equally patent. The non-co-operatof 
has in the frankest and the most determined manner possible 
shaken the very foundations of ordered society. A rev(fiutioa has 

Nok-co-operation Activities. 

been organised with little pretence to concealment, and to ensure 
success the loyalty of the Police and the Anny has been sought 
to be tampered with. Indeed at l^st in some ^^ts, the wuntry 
has b^n mapped out. and divided into new divisions,^ districts, 
sub-divisions and circles with non-co-operator officers in tharge, 
and an army has been raised which, though in point of equip¬ 
ment and morale is in keeping with the traditions of the knight 
immortalised in the ]»ges oi Cervantes, has b^n an active 
centre of misehiftf and annoyance both to Government^ and the 
people. Not content with this suicidal reconi of inglorious 
and wicked activities, the leaders of the - non-co-operation move¬ 
ment have deliberately prepared a scheme of Mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience which means the end of all Government, and which has not 
been abandoned but has mily been suspended as mutffi from mawkish 
sentimentalism and timely appreciation of dfficulti^ as from f^ 
of retribution. Only three days ago, a special cablegram to 
Times of India from London announced that Mr, M. N, Roy has 
submitted a programme to the Congress which claims “complete 
national independence, the establishment of a F«ieral Repulic of 
India, the severing of the Imperial bonds and that the toveretgnty 
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of tile people be vested in a National Assembly, and the Congi^s 
“is urged to develop a general strike at every opportunity and to 
form a gigantic ma^ movement to break down authority. Wl^e 
all this activity has been creating havoc in tiie country and makti^ 
the reali^tion of our goal extraordinarily difficult, we Moderates 
have failed to rise to the height of the occasion in support of our 
poiiticial principles or at best have temporised and fretted at the 
natural oinseqaences of a firm policy of executive action for the 
suppr^sion of disorder even more than at the mis^deeds of the non- 
co-operator which made such policy a matter of extreme necessity. 
The issue was plain from the beginning. Whether India is to fulfil 
her destiny under the aegis of the British Crown and work for the 
attainment of self-^>vemment within the British Empire, or to stray 
away from the Empire, snapping all ties of union, and to seek her 
salvation in isolation and self-immolation in close co-operation with 
the revolutionary forces of the world ? To this plain issue there can 
be but one answer, but that answer we have not so far given in an 
elective manner. 

Brother Del^atos, we are all for Swaraj, but tiie Mod^aie ideal 
of Swaraj is entirely different from that of the non-co-operator, 
albiet this latter is of doubtful complexion. Our highest goal is 
self-goveram«it witiiin the Empire on Ccdonial lines, whereas the 
Swaraj which the non-co-operator desires is, according to some of 
the most distinguiriied among that class, sonmwbat “ uodefineable 
The non-a>-opK:ator apparently do^ not know his own mind. His 
Swaraj varies from absolute independence to almost Dominion Self- 
Rule. Absolute independence has been preached by the President 
of tiie last annual Session of the Moslem League. But. broadly 
speaking, the Swaraj whidi the bulk of the non-co-operators seek is 
anything but Parliamentary Swamj. Mr. Gandhi made that plain 
in his book on'** Indian Home Rule ”, published so far back as 1908. 
Mr. C- R. Das, speaking only a few weeks at the last Dehra 
Dun Ccmferenc», made it plainer stin. He wants to free the pro¬ 
letariat from the domination of both tlie hureaucracy and the 
bourgeoisie. 'T want Swarajya for the masses, not for the classes. 
I don’t care for the bourgeoisie”. The Swaraj in broad outline fe 
Mentical with the Bolshevist Republic of Russia. In theory all 
power is to be in the Imnds of the workii^ classes with the total 
extinction of capitalism. With the example of Russia before us 
it is not difficult to foresee the consequences of Mr. D^’s Swaraj in 
India, and it would be a matter of extreme surprise if the country as 
a whole be in any doubt about its riioice. Mr. Das, in a considered 
stat^nent issued'frcun Amraoti in the first week of Nov«nl»r, has 
run into wilder flights of revolutionary imagination- He wants an 
Asiatic Federation, a Federation of all the nations of Asia, “ a bond of 
friendship and love, of sympathy and co-operation between India and 
the rest of Asia, nay betw^n India and t^ liberty-loving ^ople of 
tiie world”. These “ Iiberty>loving people of the world” are no other 
than tiie revolutionary forces of the world < He does not fight shy of 
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revolution, because “ revolution is bat a jart of that growth the 
totality of which we call evolatiott” I A wild scheme of this nature 
need not be discussed seriously, but one thing should be emphasised. 
The idea of a combination of this kind, be it practicable or not, b 
wholly inconsistent with allegiance to the Briti^ Crown and the 
Empire. 

Ma. Das’s Scheme, 

The scheme sketehed by Mr. Das gains practical interest from the 
fact that only lately the nu^ontents and revolutionaiies of various 
countries 'assemble at Munich. A world combination of revolu¬ 
tionaries is thiB alr^dy in coarse of formation, and it would be 
clearly wrong as much for the Government as for us of the Moderate 
Party simply to dismiss Mr. Das's idea with a sneer. Thanks to the 
unchec^ked activities of the non-violent non-co-op»^tor, we have 
enough of,disturbances, disorders and chocking incidents in Indiaduring 
the 1^1 two years, but with the threatened Mass Civil Disobedience 
and Boycott and this Asiatic Federation greater danger is evidently 
looming ahead. During 1921 there were 34 serious di^rders many 
of which had to be put down with the help of the military. Distur¬ 
bances of a less serious character were far more numerous.. In 
Bombay, on the xyth November 1921, on the occasion of the landing 
of H. R. H- the Prince of Wales even under the nose of Mr. Gandte 
there were riots attend«l with loss of 54 lives, the looting of 137 
shops at the lowest estimate, and destruction of valuable property! 
Indeed, th^e riots were the worst in the history of the city. 1922 
has had its own budget of disgraceful incidents, the worst being the 
Moplah rel^llion. The riots at Madras, Chawii Chowra and Multan 
are typical, the last even more than the Moplah oufrage besides 
being a significant commentary on the professwi Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. Mr. Gandhi has him^lf expressed the deepest horror at the 
ateodties. But what dora it all boot? In his statement in Court 
he m^e significant admissions. He coolly said that to preach dis¬ 
affection towards the existing system of Government had become 
almost a passion with him and he was very particular in stating that 
this was not a new growtli in him, but he was lachrymose over the 
riots. He farther stated that it was impossible for him to dissociate 
himself from the diabolical- crimes of Chowri Chowra or the mad 
outrages of Bombay. Two things are thus dear; That the true 
objective of the non-co-operation movement initiated by Mr. Gandhi 
® to excite the m^ses against Government, and not merely to 
paralyse executive action by non-co-operation and thereby to get 
Indian grievances redressed. And, further, that the movement,_ 
despite its vaunted principle of non-vidence, was bound te end in 
^archical disturbances and outrages, and Mr. Gandhi knew it w^ 
enough. He admitted that the Advocate-General was quite right 
when he said that as a man of responsibility, a man having received 
a fair diare of education, having had a fair experience of the world, 

I should know the consequences of every one of my axits- I knew 
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Ihcm. I knew tiiat I was pfeymg ^th fiie. I ran Ae nsk and U 
I was set free I irould still do tiie same. 

Now. in view of this dear admission from tiie lips of the author 
of the movement could there be any doubt as to its real purpose 
and frend..or asto the duty of every law-abiding citizen in tiie 
present crisis ? We have had enough of this playing with fire. It 
may be a pleasant pastime with the non-co-operator leaders but it 
is death to society. Now it must stop. And it behoves us all to 
aissert ourselves and to range ourselves frankly and fearlessly. I will 
not say on the side of Government, but on the side of law and ord^, 
that is, of society and dvUization. We, Moderates , of India, must 
start an active propaganda to save the country from the wiles and 
seductions of the non-co-operator. Propaganda must be met by 
propaganda. It is true tire rowdies of the non-co-operation camp 
try their best to prevent meetings of the Moderate Party, But 
I am confident if we are determine and ^ not sink in despair 
from fear of rowdies and hooligans a better atmosphere is sure 
to provail before Icmg. Witii an active central organisation, 
with ample funds, success is not difficult of attainment. We 
must have a class of preachers, determined and tactful, with 
sufficient knowledge of India and the world and politics, and 
willing to make politlcad preaching their prof^ion. There 
cannot be a dearth of proper men, but the initiative and the 
organisation and the direction must be the business of the central 
organisation. The sooner the organisation is started and funds 
necessary for the purpo^ are provided the better it is for the 
country. A determined efiort must be made to expose the follacies 
and the absurdities of the non-co-operator. And success is bound 
to be ours. 

The Punjab and Kkilafat Questions, 

Brother Delegates, the non-co-operation, movement at the incep¬ 
tion had for its justification the grie^nces of the Punjab. Later, 
with the practic^ amalgamation of the Congress and the Khilafot 
Committee, the grievance connected with the harsh terms of the 
Treaty of Sevres and the Contraction of the temporal powers of the 
Khilafat wais added. Both these grounds have now foiled. It must 
be frankly admitted that the action taken by Governm«it to romove 
the bitterness over the Punjab tragedy of X919 does not satisfy 
public opinion. That something more drastic should have been done 
may also be admitted. But as regards the piinisbinents demanded 
by the Indian public opinion, some of them were clearly beyond the 
power of the Govermnent of India. Perhai» the assessment of 
compensation could have been and should have been more liberal. 
But this is a comparatively minor matter. In my humble opinion, 
howe\^ much we might feel for the shortcomings of Government in 
both these respects, in the circumstances of tiie case the failure of 
Government to go as far as the public in the matter of punishments 
and comp^sations does not justify contipuec} all-India agitation. 
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aon-co-operation for its ruling principle. It is ndther 
exf^dient nor just. Agitation l^ed upon radai hatred can do no 
good. While it has, and is bound to set the back up of the British 
Government and has made that Government mcne determined in 
their attitude, it has successfully estranged British opini^ and 
sympathy, and has supplied ample justification for further repres¬ 
sion. Brother Deilegates, I know the familiar cry of r^ression being 
the father of fr^dom. I would app^d to the people, in whose 
good sense I have abundant faith, not to be carried away by hackene- 
yed political shibboleths, but as sensible men to view the matter as a 
busine^ pro^sition, and to consider seriously if it is reasonable, nay 
rational, to persist in a couree of action for stem mesisur^. As men 
of the world we must fake count of gains and losses, of advantages 
and disadvantages, and not be lost in contmnplation of a dreamland 
in whidh modern conditions of life have no operative force. Calm 
consideration of all the facts as rational men will lead to the inevi* 
table conclusion that farther agitation, on the lin^it has now been 
carried on, will do more harm thmi good. 

It must never be foigott^ that the Satyagraha movement 
brought in its train Jhalianwala Bagh mid the Non-co-opemtion 
movement has already led to the Malabar tragedy, Chawri Chowra 
and other disturbances of 1921 and 1922 before which ah the dis¬ 
orders of the previous 150 years pale into insignificance. And with 
every disturban<% of that nature the forces of reaction are 
strengthened. 

If the Punjab tragedy of 1919 does not justify further agitation 
thwe is absolutely no justification now for it in the fate of the Khilafat. 
The Caliph has l^en shorn of all temporal power by the Turks them¬ 
selves. There is no longer any question of the preservation intact 
of his sovereign rights and territory in order to enable him to 
discharge his spiritual functions properly. Further Khilafat agitation 
therefore lacks justification. Now it is a question of the powers and 
prestige of the Angora Govwnment. In the settlement of tMs question 
it is wholly wong and nnconstitutional for Indians to take ^y part 
and. Government would be prarlectiy justified in suppr^sing the 
Khilafat agitation after what has happen^ in Constantinople. But 
I hope Government interference will not be necessary, and fae strong 
common-sen^ for wbidh Indian Moslems are distinguished will induce 
them to drop the agitation altogether. 

Civil Disobedience. 

Brother Delegates, it vmuld be the gravest of blundera for our 
Countrymen to resort to Civil Disobedieace, whethw individual or 
®^^s. Disobedimice to lawful authority and infraction of laws can 
certainly not be tolerated either by Government or by the large law- 
abiding sections of the people. It is better for the supporters of tlie 
faaddest of all schemes of non-co-operation to realise that it can 
liever find acceptance with the bulk of the Indian populatioa. and 
even if it d<»s. Government is strong enonghto compdob^eace 
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to its will juad laws. And in this fight Government wffl have the 
willing co-operation of ail visible people. Mass Civil Disobedience 
is bound to end in complete failure, but the regret is that before it 
tlwre is sure to be the acatest misery, possibly attended 
with bloodshed the magnitude of whidi will stagger humanity, and 
might disturb the equanimity even the sell-cenbred Mr. Gandhi, 
It is time for us to pause and think. 

Brother Del^ates, the non-co*operator is undoubt^y Prolific 
in his misduevous plans. Mass Civil Disobedience does not mark 
the end of his mad car»r. Anotiier programme is on his brain. He 
has so iar sought to wreck the constitutional Reforms so generously 
grants by tbe Britidi Govonment as a first and substanti^ 
instalment of internal self-government which ^ our goal, by abstain¬ 
ing from partici^tion in tlm This abstention of some of 

the most intelle^ual, earnest and experienced among our country¬ 
men, though deeply r^ettable and though justifying to some extent 
the doubts about our capacity for self-government and for facing 
realities and shouldering responsituUties, had failed to make the 
working of the Reforms impossible. The Reformed Councils, on the 
contraiy, have mnply justified their exis^ce. Opinion about their 
succe^ tioth hei% ^nd in Great Britain is practically unanimous. If 
the Councils continue as they have begun, a further expansum of our 
rights in the near future is sdmost a certainty. There are hopes, 
they will still further improve. But here the non-co-operator 
threatens to blcwk the course. His latest tactics is to wreck the 
council from within, and this is a serious aspect of tiie question. 
Brother Ddegates, the point is now being moot^ in non-co-operation 
drdes whetiier entry into the counciis and ma% obstructiven^s 
there will not be a more effective method for bringing the Govern¬ 
ment to its knees. That something of this kind might be and 
probably would be attempted has not escaped the notice of wide¬ 
awake British statesmen of the front rank. Mr. Lloyd Georgy, 
speaking lately in the House of Commons as sounded a 

note of warning. It might at once be conc^ed that that move 
on the part of the non-co-operator will have disastrous consequence. 
The greatest hallucination under which the non-co-operator'labours 
is, that in the expected paralysis of Gov«nm«it through this move 
the <m]y course left to the British nation will be to retire from 
India and baggage. Peurility could not go further. It is 
sorpr^ng tiiat ^ it never occurs to him that there is tl« alternative 
cout^ of reverting to pure despotism as a dire necessity. Although 
pcditical emulations have chsmg^ in Gr^t Britain, no responsible 
statesman over there. I fully believe, ever thinks of going back upon 
the Pronouncement of August »>, 19x7. amd of undoing the Reforms; 
but the grant of self-government by a proce^ of gradual evolution 
after all depends uxxm the proof we give of our capacity and fitness 
for a considerate use of our powers. Surely the method of obstruc¬ 
tiveness within the connrils {uopos^ to be followed by some of 
the aon-CQ-operators involves the n^ation of all sense of responsibi- 
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lity, and k about the last thing that could make any fevoorablo 
impression upon the British nation I fervently hope the whole 
coantry will realise this. Besides, for the life of me I do not under¬ 
stand how a non-coroperator can seek election fe> the councils qua a 
non*co-operatof. He is supposed to h« an honest man. As an 
honest man, can he swear allegi^ce to the Crown on entey into the 
council when in his heart of hearte as adso proie^dly he is op^»ed 
to tile British connectimi ? 

Opposition in the coundl is by itself not wrong. It is one of 
the accepted methods of represmitative government. It is a healty 
force, provided it is not the result of a deliberate conspiracy 
to thwart the Executive withont consideration of the facts. The 
threaten^ opposition of tiie non-co-operating members of council 
has for its mainspring mere cussedness and a determination to wreck 
the Government. This tactics is not unknown to history. The 
Iiitii m^beis of Farlimnent tried it a pretty long time, but hardly 
with much snee^. But here in India the healthy forces that kept 
the obstmetive Iri^ members in check are absent- And ^at is the 
danger. The only result of such tactics can speU nothing but 
disaster to India, in as much as revertion to a despotic f<nm of 
government might become a matter of unavoidaUe necestity. The 
non-co-operator will then have the glory of having undone the work 
of our great patrioto of the past. Is this denouncement desired by the 
electorates c 5 India ? I thiitic not, I believe not, I hope not. 

Brother Delegates, a General Election wiU be on us in a few 
months' time. It is ab^lutely necessary for us to gird up our loini 
and to enter into toe thick of toe fight with spirit and determination, 
with toe primary view of sedhg that only men of sound judgm^it 
with a due sense of responsibility and sincerely anxious to do every- 
tiiing in their power to ensure toe succ^s of the Reforms, are 
returned. Staid men are wanted more than ever, and not flashy 
seers ever n^dy to catch the eye of the ignorant masses with 
flamboirant politico and wild schema of frrcdom in whidi swords 
will be tnmed into ^onghshares add the safety of India from foreign 
invasion will be assured by the hospitality and courtesy for the guest 
for which the country is- famous, and internal dissensions will be 
drowned in a torrent of brotherly love between caste and caste, 
and class and race and race, or else be hushed into silence in the 
whirl of toe cHAKKA. But the difficulty lira in the ignoi^ce, toe 
apathy, toe gullibility, and toe easy, obliging nature of the Ind^ 
tiector. He has not had yet proper traini^ in representative 
government. The chief duto before now is to go to the country 
and educate the dector. t^ performance of this duty wa 
Moderates of India must apply ourselves forthwith; otherwise our 
failure at the booths will be well-deserved; 

AiaEiaORATtOM Neeubd. 

Brother Delegates, I have tons far dealt <mly with the evil 
'iaecis of the Noa-co-opetation- movsnisit at what may appear vO 
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some an inordinate lengtlit becaase I feel tliat, that is the greatest 
danger to the orders pr^ress towards full responsible Government 
which we all so much desire. Bat becaase I have said that, it does 
not mean that I overlook the obvious measures for the amelioration 
of our political and economic conditicms which Government most at 
once undertake if they are not to feed the embers of that deep 
underlying discontent of which the Non-co-operation movement is 
at least partly a mere result. Many of th^e measures will now come 
up for discussion during the conme of this s^ion and 1 will not 
anticipate them here. I have no doubt the President in his address 
will deal with all those measures of outstading importance, as it wM 
1^ bis right ^ w^ as duty to do. But whether the Indian Govern¬ 
ment or the British Parliament moves slow or moves fast in the 
matter, tiiere is not the least doubt in my mind at least that the 
non-co-opemlion movement wiU, if at all snc^sful in any degree 
or measure, mean a sure death-blow to aU our most cherished 
aspirations ; for that can only precipitate an area of sheer despotism 
from which in spite of all the drawbacks in the existing situaticm, 
we may happily be said to have now emerged. 

Foreign Trade. 

Brotiier Del^at^, in the cr^is created by the non-co operation 
movement our responsibiUty is all -the greater in that the foreign 
trade of India, upon the healthy development of which our prosperity 
depends, will be ruined if the situation does not improve before long. 
No progressive nation in the worid has ever prospered without foreign 
trade. And it is this trade which the non-co-operator, if he could, 
would destroy by all means in his power. I do not believe in 
organised boycott of foreign manufacture and foreign imports as an 
efiective force in the economic organisation of the country. Foreign 
goods must come into India if her foreign trade is to itself. 

It is not that alone. Foreign capital is need^ for the development 
of our great natural resources. Is it likely that foreign capitalists 
would sink money here in the abno mal situation created by the 
non-co-operator ? In Bolshevik Russia they want foreign mon^'- 
badly, but they cannot get it, and quite naturally. No, Brother 
! >elegates, the worst feature of this non-co-operation movement is 
that it has created deep disteost in the minds of the foreign 
m nnfacturer and toe foreign cap telist. Mutual tonhdence is the 
first and the last condition of success in commerce, and we must 
do all m our power to restore this confidmice in India in foreign 
counteies. Much will depend up<m the discussions in the comu^ re¬ 
gard ing commermal matters. Perhaps the most important discussion 
will be held soon. 

FiSCAt COHBilSSION’s REPORT. 

Ipclcgates, the Report submitted to Government by 
toe Indian Fiscal Commission will be discussed in Council before 
long. I must s|«ak of the Commissirm with ttoerv^ but I must say 
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that the recommendations of the Commission have been made after 
careful consideration of tile evid^ce before them. And the general 
situation, and with due r^aid to the economic interests of the 
p^ple. The honesty of purjKKe of the members and thw enthu- 
^aan for the speedy industrial development of India are unquestion¬ 
able. On the main points there rvas hardly any diSerenceof opinion 
among the members as a whole. In my .humble opinion, there was 
none in substance. As regards the broad principles of Protection, 
Imperial Preierence and Tarid Bc^d both the majority ai^ the 
minority are agreed, but whmeas the majority in determining the 
issues before th^ Mt bound te sabordinate prdifical to economic 
considerations, political considerations appareatiy weighed most with 
the minority. The prime object to be kept in view is the conversion 
at a reasonably rapid pace of an agricultural country into a manu¬ 
facturing country, without placing upon the consumer an unduly 
heavy burden and with due regMd to the capacity of the people to 
profit by artificial mds of tariff regulations. E^nomisls. of all 
schools are agreed that protection of parih:ular industries can never 
be either permanent or for an iad^nite period. To yield sat^- 
factory results it must be applied with discrimination- This discri¬ 
mination ought not to be left to the unaided will of the Executive, 
but should be dep^dent ujmn the advice of a body of experts who 
should form a Tariff Board. And this is all that the majority of 
the Commission have recommended. The minority of the Com¬ 
mission do not object to the principles of Protection thus broadly 
laid down by the majority. But they stumble over the details. 
Imperial Preference is one of the most important and difiicult 
subjects which demand an early determination, and in r^ard to tois 
also there is no real difference between the concluaons of the 
majority and the minority. Both have left it to be d^^ed by toe 
Indian L^slature, but whereas tiie majority have pointed out its 
desirability in inter-Empire dealing, the minority would exclude, 
for political reasons, the Colonies and toe Dominions from the benefit 
of such Preference in the contingency of ’ts being adopted by tire 
I^egislature. The fight is tons reduced to narrow issues, and may 
I® Settled to the satisfaction of all parties in. the Legislature. Bm 
it is essentially necessary that the tight sort of men only should be 
returned to the Councils, men. while truly representog the f<»lmg:; 
and opinions of the people, will bring to toe discussion not only fan 
and experienced but an open mind, a broad outlook, earnestness and 
devotion to truth. < t >*• 

Brother Delegate, in connection witii the fisc^ policy of intua 
two p(^nts should be emphasized. As in politics so in fiaal matters, 
sfaibboieths and dogmas mast be avoided. There is no rcKiin i<^ 
dogmatism in these matters. The question must be determined 
after due balancing of advantages and disadvantages- There c^- 
not be one uniform rule for all circumstances, India is a country 
raw materials, some of which even in the most favourable mrcum- 
^t^nces cannot he worked here profitably. TIktc are manufactures 
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which axe necesMuy but for whuh India must upon foreign 

countrieSi if not for all tune, for at least an indefinitely long period. 
An exchange of indigenous raw materials and manufactures must 
timrefore be unavoidable. And for this exchange oar fiscal poliiy 
should be such as to ensure to tiie country the ma xim u m of ^vas* 
t^e with the minimum of sacrifice. Any one policy cannot in the 
circumstance be of universal appUcation. The policy must be 
determined in each case, i.e. for ^ch trade and industry, with 
due regard to the ccmditions, the state of its present develop¬ 
ment and the cdiances of {uospective progress. From this geneim 
rule two deductions f<dlow. In the first place, a p<^icy oi this 
nature must be revised from time to. tune, and in the next 
place, the preliminary detailed examination must be undertaken 
by a body of expe^ sitting as a Tarifi Board. And both demand 
the earnest consideration of the legislature. The second of the 
two points to be onphasised is ^cal fre^om for India. It is only 
natural that every (X)untry, not bdd in utter subjection by 
another country, with the d^atlng goal of sdf •govenuneit b^ie 
it, should have full freeiom in fiscal matters. For this freedom-we 
have been crying all years of constitutional agitation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, even with the liberalisation of our constitution and the 
formulation of a higher aim and purpose of British Indian Rule, 
fiscal freedom for India has not beer placed on a statutory basis. 
Lord Selbome's Ckanmittee only laid down the rule that in all matters 
in which the Government of India is in s^;reement with the Indian 
legislature, there will be no int^ference by the Home authorities 
unless it be from necessity from considerations of Imperial obliga¬ 
tion, Fiscal freedom is thus on an unstable basis now, and even 
with the growth of the strongest of conventions, cannot crystalize 
into a statutory right. But statutory right is undoubte^y our 
due. And I sincerely hope aiui trust we all. nev^ mind to which 
political party we belong, we join' hands and. agitate strenuously 
for it. 

Brother Delegates, If I have dealt with ihe non-co-oparation 
movement and the Indian fiscal question to the practical exdusion 
■of all other subjects, it is not, 1 have already said, for lack of 
interest in them. Any number of problems more or less important 
await solution. In my humble opinion, however, thore two are, 
)u existing circumstances, of outstanding importance, and the people 
would be well-advised to concentrate all their energy upon a proper 
solution of those problems. It is true the whole of our constructive 
programme of political and economic progress Ues before us practi¬ 
cally unworl^, but our succ^ in that line is entirely depraident 
upon internal ^curity and peaceful conditions. Unfortunately, 
through the mischievous activiti^ of the non-co-operator that security 
is almost at an end in parts of the country, while in other parts it 
is threatened such as it has not been during the p^t sixty years. 
Nov'Le.'o in India can it be said with due regard to truth that absi>- 
lucely peaceiai conditious prevail. In view oi these facts the wisest 
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thing the moderate party can do ie to tackle the problem of non-co- 
c^ration with raergy and determination. One cannot afford to 
think of o^er matters, however necessary and importent they may 
when one's bouse is (nr fire. Brother Delegates, let us now wake 
up and make a con(^ntrated and determined effort for the restore 
afion of internal peace, with which bo progress, be it {»litical, s<x^ 
or econtjmic, is possible, and for preventing the fair name of India 
fnnn iMing tarnished. We have conserved our energy and lain in 
wait long enough. The time is come for the word of command to 
pass; “Up Guards and at them." 

Broth^ Ddegates, I once ^ain offer yon a most cordial wel' 
come, and to request you to overlook possible defects in our arrange¬ 
ments for your reception. Believe me. the will is there even though 
the performance be poor. 



FIFTH SESSION OF 

The Alhindia Literal Federation 

HAGPVR, S7TH. DEVEMBKS, ISm 

Pre^ential Address 

The iollowins a the full text of the Address delit^ed 1^ Mr. V. S. 
SrtuivaM Sastiy. President of the Natioael Liberal Federation held at Nagpiu 
on 27tL December 1922. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Liberal organizations all over India have conferred on me a 
VCTy great honour and I am profoundly grateful. The conduct of 
3 rour ddiberations at this session is a delicate as well as a difficult 
Some friends have written to tell me of their expectations and 
would be surprised perhaps to be told they have not exactly 
h^rtened me. I should have rejoiced sincerely if your attempt to 
secure anotha: President and a worthier one had succeeded. My 
friend Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru has qualifications for the position, 
natural and acquired, to which I cannot lay caim. The Liberal 
party’s bad luck had ordained that his release &om official bondage 
should come a few days too late. And I am here, I am willing to 
ssrve. Make the best of me you can. 

First let us pay a tribute of affectionate memory to those of our 
friends who have passed away in recent months from the sienes that 
knew them well. Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakaia Menon, ait» 
many years* faithful and highly appreciated labour in the ffH d of 
journalism, died in his native district in honourable poverty. The 
pcditical views of Baba Motilal Ghose and his qnaint manner of 
exprestin^ them gave him during nearly two genmations a place all 
his own in the public life of our country. We «hall long migg the 
amiable figure of Dr. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, somewhat rare in 
recent years on our platform, but one of the heroes of the past 
generation, of wise and weighty speech and not- easily swayed by 
passion or prejudice. The loss of Sir Vithaldas Damodar Ihackersey 
is a grief from which we shall take very long to recover. His 
knowledge of business, courage in advocacy and restraint of expres¬ 
sion gave his pronouncements uncommon weight in the Assembly. 
A debate in the old Imperial Council wh«i it still sat in Calcutta is 
among my ^dvid memories in whidi he vigorously and skilfully 
MSailed the railway policy as ,to rat^, while Mr. Gokhale sitting 
near him beamed approval and encouragement. The Bombay 
L^i^tive Council is the poorer for the death of Rao Balmdur G. K. 
Sathe, whose dear common sense and quiet spe^ made his counsd 

in^tt^e Imth to those vdio sit on tile official laches and to tiieir 

critics. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Mr. Montagu. 

On this occjKion, when the liberal party in India meets for the 
fii»t time afte the rec^t pcditical changes in England, onr thoughts go 
naturally to the Bight Honourable E. S. Montagu. In the ^og history 
of our British connection, no one has loved India more,, no one has 
sacrificffli more for her, no one has been more courageous or persistent 
in the application to her of the noble principles of Liberalism, no one 
amongst frcmt'b^sch politidans in England has had a more thorough 
or sympathetic knowledge and appredaticm of her xtroblems or her 
ambitions, no one has bad a higher conception of her destiny within 
the British Commonwealth, and no one has put togetiier a more 
substantial record of actual achievement in the pursuit of that 
d^tiny. We all r^^retted very much the »nister intrigue which 
depriv&i him of office, and we ^ret still more thc^e cross currents 
of English politics wUch have resulted in his exclusion from Parlia« 
ment altogether. What a loss it is in these days, when there is 
r^onable fear of reaction or stagnation in Indian aSairsl Though 
in opposition, his vmce would have carried more moral weight than 
that of any other single member of the House and his guidance 
would have been of rare authority. India tiling of him with scjrrow 
made poignant by her gratitude and sends him her best wishes for 
a future career worthy of his great services to India and to the 
British Commonwealth. 


Signs of Reaction. 

The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India and 
certain other politicians of note have declared their intentions not to 
go back on the policy of the Government of India Act, 2919 . und to 
abide loyally by its provisions in spirit as well as in the letter. This 
doubtless Inings some relief to the anxious mind of India, ami we 
trust that the strength of the Labour par^ in Opposition and of fee 
Liberal party will be sufficient to avert any tendency to reaction 
which the m'esen^ in the new Ministry of rome well-known opponTOts 
of the Government of India Act might l^d as to apprdiend. ^ Ctar 
friends in England, of whom to the honour of British public life 
there never has been a want, hold out no great hope of any advan^ 
under the present regime. Those who have experience from the 
inside of actual administration in India already detect^onoancw 
Symptoms of a tendmicy on the jsurt of ^ the India Offic^ while 
observing the letter of the law, to violate it in the s£ant. The more 
Mute section of the general public here, only too rtedy to i mpib e a 
note of pessimism, profess to be starfled by an attitude of entTMCn- 
ed confidence on the part of the Imperial services quite at van^ce 
Tsith their uneasy appreheimiven«s of a little while S^aki^ 

in May last to an audiem^ composed alnw^t entirely of high cmcials, 
I took the risk of being accused of Impertinence, w^ed th^ 
solemnly that there was a very widespread distrust of their g^ 
^th in the' matter of political reforms in the coun^ ^d mplorrt 
not to be too solteitoos of the maiatoianw of vested interests, 
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but to proceed with Ugh hearts in the work of India for 

Dominion status, giving continual proof of a recognition on their 
part that that was theiF one high mission and ptir{^»e here. So 
cautious and just-minded a man as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar hse recently 
given expression in the columns of the Nineteenth Century and 
After to similaT sentiments. 1 will make no apology for quoting 
some sentence frmn his wdghty pronouncement: “It, i. e. the 
unr^, is larg^y due to a complete loss of faith in the minds of 
large sections of tiie people in the sinceril^ of the decimations and 
promises of the Government, and in their sense of justice. Belief 
in the justice of the British Government h«a been the most valuable 
asset of Britidi rule in the past. The result of Mr. Gandhi's agita¬ 
tion has been to undermine this belief. It is this distrust of the 
Govemment which is largely responsible for the disbelief of many 
educated men in the reality of the constitatitmai reforms, and which 
has induced them to become ^ctremists and r^ort to the method of 
Non-co-operation with all its pernicious consequences. The most 
pressing problem, in my opinion, is how to restore the faith of the 
people in the good intentions of the Government." 

When I was in England last y^r I heard a member of the 
Cabinet deplore a political mishap and add that it could have been 
avdded if the men on the spot had given timely warning of the 
magnitude of the danger that was ga&ering ahe^. The remark 
struck me at ^e time as a rather forcible reminder of the duty of 
all public men, non-oflScial as well as official, to speak out in critical 
times without feat and without reserve. Doubtless some men in 
authority will resent candid speech and denounce it as a threat, but 
that is a risk that must be faced by those who would ^ve communi¬ 
ties from injury and statesm«i from blunders. It is in this spirit 
that I venture now to survey broadly and briefly the present political 
situation. 


Indiakisation of the Services. 

The new constitution of India has been designed as a first step 
towards responsible govemment. It transfers to the centred of 
electod repre^ntatives of the people certain departments of public 
business, while it enhances the influence of those representatives over 
the remaining deiartments. The British element in the public 
services has been told that it will dim inisb continuously in tbe future, 
and that, while it lasts, its function is to train people in self-rule. 
British officiaJs must now be prepared to be judged by the care and 
solicitude with which they discharge tha last duty. They have, it 
must be allowed, a more vivid appreciation of toe difficulties and 
complexities of self-rule- They must know that, while Parliament 
pass an Act and sanction a few rules, toe actual transfer of political 
power has to be effected in this country in a multitude of matters 
more or le^^Iarge, and that they must not loss a day or an opportu¬ 
nity in giving to the childreti of toe soil every possitde farility for 
learning how to work parliamentary institutions in their entire range. 
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While the statute pr^cnbes that alter tai years a commission should 
be appointed to examine and report how far further progress is 
possible, the ex^utive in India are expected hr the interval not to 
mark time or refu^ sullenly to move, but to do everything short of 
Parliamentary legislation to k^p the good work going. Let us take, 
in the first instance, what is put down in the forefront of the pre¬ 
amble to the Act, viz. the ino'easing associaticm of Indians in every 
branch of the public service. Before the Declaration of Policy of 
August 19x7, the position of Indians in the public services had been 
the sul^ect of (me of the bitterest complaints against British adminis¬ 
tration. After the Act, one would expect the association of Indians 
in every branch of tire public service to proce^ witii marked speed. 
Some time ago, instead of declaring in conformity with the 'above- 
mentioned poHcy^ what the minimum proportion of the British 
element should be for the time bdmg and leaving the balance to be 
filled up by statutory Indians, the old principle was continued of 
* dividing the cadre in British and Indian proportions, as though it 
were a common patrimcmy, and the Indians were to be limited to a 
j»rcMit^e of 48 which was to be reached in ten years from an 
immediate beginning of 33 per cent. This 33 per cent, is on the 
annual r^mitment. Before the Indian element would actually 
reach 33 per cent of the whole service, it would be 20 to 25 years. 
When that element attains to 48 per cent, it m>uld be about 30 to 35 
years. Already interested people fill the air in Britain and in India 
with the cry that the Indian element is growing alarmu^ly and 
dangerously large. The famous O’Donnel circular asserts that the 
proportion of Indians to the totsd cadre is to-day only 12 per cent. 
We are thus enabled to see the slender basis on which alarmist fore¬ 
casts of the destruction of the steel frame are based. It is such 
unfounded representations, reputed in the English Press over Anglo- 
Indian s^natures, which are to a great extent responsible for the 
growing unpopularity of the Indian service, and which friends of 
India like Lord Meston, Sir Claude Hill and Sir Valentine Chirol find 
it so difficult to counteract. Now my quration is, Is the Indian 
patriot generally and the elated member in particular of our new 
L^i^atur^ content with this rate Indianisation of the grrat Civil 
Service ? On the contrary, is it not a most depressing and dishearte¬ 
ning indication of the intol^toly long delay in the atiainmOTt 
of full responsible government, which it is the apparent intention 
^ the authorities to cause in so far as it is in their power ? When 
we think in addition of the overpowering consideration of economy, 
we are disposed to grudge every single year- ^ , j* • 

I wish to take you somewhat deeper into this qu^tion of Indiani¬ 
sation. Now by the very hypothesK of the case an imjiortant aspect 
of IndianiMttion is the admission of qualified Indian members ot 
the Service into those branches of administration where ^ they ^ would 
^ trained in tile inner art of government and initiated into ^ 
®ocrets. No better test could be devised of the sincerity of toe 
ftathoiities in their dtoire to obey the requirements of the premable 
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to our Act than the extent to which they have appointed Indians 
to the Secretariat of the Govemtnent of India and the various Local 
Governments, The foUowing table gives the nectary figures for 
ccanparskm — 

TABLE I 

Government of India. 

S^xetaries (including Joint Secretaries) .. -13 i Indian 
Deputy Secretaries .. .. • • 13 3 Indians 

Under Secretaries .1 .. ..51 Indian 

31 5 

TABLE II 
Local Governments. 


' Secretaries Dy. Secy.'s Under Secy’s. Indians. 


Assam 

4 

•0 

2 (i Indian)— 6 

I 

Bengal .. 

9 

a 

2 —13 

Nil 

B. & 0. ., 

6(1 Indian) 

0 

5(2 Indians)— 

3 ' 

Bombay .. 

9 

6 (1 Indian) 

3{i Indmn) —^18 

2 

C. P. ,, 

3 

0 

3(2 Indians— 6 

2 

Madras .. 

S(i Indian 

I 

■ 7(6 Indians—16 

■ 7 

Punjab .. 

7(1 Indian) 

o' 

10(1 Indian) —17 

2 

U.P. 

9(1 Indian) 

4 

5^ Indians)—18 

4 


*55 (4 Indians) 13* (i Indian) *37 (16 Indians) —105 20 
*N.B, Including figures for the P. W, D. also. 

. If it be urged that Indians of sufficiently long standing are not 
available, the following table will supply the means of testing the 
contention, 

TABLE III. 


Indian Officers o'f 5 years 

10 years 

15 years 

20 years & up, 

Assam 

.. ’1 

I 

;I 

I 

Bengal 

4(1) 

0 

1 

I 

B. &0. 


,0 

X 

3 

i&nnbay 

.. I 

I 

3 

I 

C.P. 

.. 2 (i) 

I 

I 

2 

Mad as 

.. 1 

2 

I 

4 

Punjab 

.. 1 

I 

I 

2 

U.P, 

- .. 6(2) 

2' 

4 

4 

• 

■ 19 (2) 

8 

•13 

15 


. ^ Th^s table ^ows that there are at least 19 Indian officers v '/euI- 
able for Under-Seofetaryship und^ the Government of India, 8 
officers for Depaty Secretaryships, 13 for Joint t,* Secre¬ 

taryships and 15 for Secretaryships, and m^nberships of the Execu¬ 
tive Councils, ete. Assuming that there had been no Declaration of 
Policy in 1917 and no action consequent thereupon, these figures 
would disclose grounds for the bslief that Indians had not had a fait 
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cliance given to them of acquiring Secretariat experience. Judged 
in the light of that declaration and the pr^imble to the Act, the 
authorities responsible for the selection of Secretariat personnel will 
find it hard to prove that they have done thdrduty. While a 
tilting of the balance in favour of Indians might be justifi^ and 
even required in view of the future, they are not getting even their 
due. How ridiculously wide of the mark is the cry of interested 
parties that Bdinisteis cho<»e their o&cers on grounds of iavonritism. 

Threatened Increases in Salaries. 

1 have never b^n slow to sing the praise of the Indian Civil 
S^vice, 1 admire their high record, and I am thankful, deeply and 
sincerely thankful, for Ibe '^y in which they have built up the 
administration of India on firm, efficient and thorough lines and 
given as, what perha|S we might not be able to evolve for ooraelves, 
a whole body of auxUiary and subordinate services characterised by 
a fair degr^ of integiily, discipline and usefulness. 1 am not quite 
fitted by my birtb or upbringing to judge of the pecuniary circum¬ 
stances of wdl'placed c^ciais, tmt some recent observation in 
England and the Dominions inclines me to concede that there is 
much in the contention that in the case of those who have to main¬ 
tain ^tablishments in India and outside^ saUiries, even though 
improved slightly, are not the same as fbey were some year ^o. 
At the samb time 1 am one of those who hold firmly that the claims, 
however- legitimate in one sraise, of high-salaried employees of the 
State are by no means comparable in justness or urgency to thcrae 
of employees in receipt of modest salaries. Further I contend that 
their claims to relief are sternly limited and. may be completely 
negatived by the low condition of public finance and the intolerable 
burden on a notoriously poor tax-payer. On purely economic con¬ 
siderations, therefore, it s^ms to me that; if further recruitment in- 
Britain is possible only on a greatly increased scale of salaries, allow¬ 
ances, and emoluments of one kind or another toe represraitatiyes 
of the people in our Legislative Assembly will be compelled, with 
much reludtance, to recommend a c^sation or at least a substantiaJ 
abatement of such recruitment. No commision, however authori¬ 
tative, reconcile us to incr^sed impositions on account of the 
British services. Moreover, British prestige and the continuance 
of relations of mutual feiendship and confidence betw^n the races 
alike require that none but the best products of British culture 
should be brought hereafter to fill, positions of inHueace and _ respOT- 
sibility alongside of toe best men turned out oi our UniversLtira. 
More than once before we have made the costly mistake of supporing 
that to increase the attractions of the services is necessarily to im¬ 
prove the quality of recruits. I am aware tha-t during toe last two 
years the number of British competitors at the Civil Service Examin¬ 
ation has diminished considerably, and in consequence toe recruit- 
ment has be^ greatly in favour of the Indian element. Sonm 
further experience is necessary before we can determine how far this 
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alteration is permanent. It seems to me anyhow the equity of the 
case would give to the children of the soil the benefit of any un¬ 
foreseen conditions that operate in their favour. 

Order Regarding the i. u, s. 

A recent cablegram ^ves tiu disquieting news that the S^etary 
of State for India has appcnnted or is about to appmnt to the Indian 
Medical Service 30 men on terms of sp^ial advantage, and I have 
read in some newspapers that this action of the Secretary of State is 
heralded by the termination of the s^vic^ of Indians that have been 
taken tanporarfly during the war. While I was in England, I heard 
that a proposal of the Govemm^t of India, that in consideration 
of the difficulty of attKicting British lecruits ten appointments 
should be Gonfecred on these tem]^rary incumb^ts, was turned 
down by the India I make th^e statements for what they 

are wotte, I have not verified them. But one would like to know 
on what recommendations of the Government of India the Secretary 
of State’s rec^it addition to the burdens of India is based. Our 
case is that the retention of the Indian Medical Servica cm its present 
footing has the efiect of treating the civil medical nee^ of India as 
though they wore completely salaervient to the requirements of the 
BlUitery and that it constitutes not only a serious hardship cm tiie 
independent medical profusion in Imiia, but an artificial bar to the 
advance of m^cal research in tins cauntiy- Champions of this 
service have not improved thdr case resting it in great part on 
the n^essity of providing qualified European medical assistance to 
the £nro{^n ^rvices of the country. The^ latter services wonld 
on that view become in the popular eye even more burd^xsome than 
they are. It is quite true that under the statute the Secretary of 
State in Councii has power to determine such matters; an<i toe 
Indian Medical Service is |daced in a specially privileged position 1 ^ 
Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules: " A local Government ghqh 
employ such numbM of Indian Medical Service officers in such 
appmntmmts and on such t«ms and conditions as may be pres¬ 
cribed by the Secretary of State in Countal.” But the mere 
possession of power will not justify any and every use of it. The 
Indian Lepslative Assembly has certain financial powers and would 
be quite justified under provocation in employ ing them so as to 
^nbarrass the Government, I much tear that if the 30 appoint- 
mente are made by the Secretary of State to the Indian Medical 
Service on the conditions named, no one can foretffi what the 
Ass^bly will do to safega^ the tax-payer's inter^ts. It is difficult 
to imagine a representative Hon^ an3rwhere in the world sitting 
still and watching the nation’s resources squandered with so little 
justification while the Central Government and most Local Govern¬ 
ments lay under the nightmare of finsmcial bankruptcy. How 
mitireiy without initiative we are here in India is proved by the 
statement made the other day by Sir Ludovic Porter in the U. 
P, Council that the Retren^ment Committee of tlmt province 
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could not e?^ con^der the ca» of tiie Imperial Service ^thoat 
leave of the S^^tary of State. 

CoNTROi, OF THE Services. 

Before I leave the subiect of the servhxs, there is one suggestion 
wUch I commoid to tiie acceptance of the l^b^al Federation. The 
point occurred to me rather forcibly when we were considering the 
provisions of the Government of India Bill before the meeting of 
the Joint Select Committee. There is no government in the world 
of the magnitude and importance of tirat of India w'ho^ employee 
down fo those drawing safaris of 400 and 500 rupees are chosen 
for them, punished and dismissed by superior authority. The 
anomaly, why the humiliation of it, was m^e glaringly manifest 
wh^, in a measnre conferring self-government on the people of 
India, the provision was repeated that all the Imperial services were 
to be recruited by the Secretary of State and that their salarira, 
pensions, allowances, &c. were to be regulated by him and were 
exempted from the vote of the Legislative Assembly consisting of a 
great majority of elected members and supposed to be endowed 
with the power of sanctioning, reducing, or refusing money grants 
at the time of the annual budget. It is highly hmiourable to the 
discipline and the sense of proprmty of these services as a whole that 
they have remained amenable to the control of the Governor General 
in (^uncil or the Governor in CouncU, though these cannot dismiss 
than. It is difficnlt. htxwevet, for Minist^ ^d Indian Executive Corm- 
cillors to command the same willing homage and co-operatioai from 
the great body of these services. It seems to me that the time is 
come when we must demand that the Governor General of India 
in Council ^ouM take the place of the Secretary of state for India 
in CouncQ in all mattos rdating to the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial services, the High Commissioner for India entering 
into covenants, dealing with the Civil Service Commissioners and 
doing otiier functions in this connection as the agent ot the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Of course the statute would have to be alters and 
many rules and regulations modified accordingly. But the dignity 
and authority of the Government of India must be recognised and 
the Secretary of State for India, who is entirdy out of tenth with 
Indian sentiment and can defy it with impunity, rranoved frtnn the 
position of supremacy which he now occupies with regard to the 
great service. . . 

This proposal would s^m to 1» incongmous wim the plea 
advanced here for provincial autonomy. In fact certam provinces 
have already begun to clamour for the complete provincialization of 
the Services hitherto recruited in England and called Imperial. 
Witiiout doubt that is tiie proper ideal, but there are ca^ in 
*hich what is Ir^cal is not riecessarily sound, this is one 
such. 1 cannot do more than mention the principal grounds 
which 1 recommend this half-way-house arrangement. In 
some province appointments are related mi ounmnnal (xmsi- 
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deratK>as. while it is necessaiy that the higher services should be 
cm grounds pnidy of merit and effidency. Narrow political 
derations would interfere with the bestowal of patronage far more 
in the provinces than at the centre. It is desirable that provincial 
barriers should not be r«x>gnised in the recmitment of the higher 
services, so that the unity of India may be mrintained in this 
striking way. The public spirit and civic _virtues of a people are 
largely influence by the character of the '^rvi<»s, which must 
deteriorate und^ pohtical influences. 

Let me likewise recall the disappointmenfof the public that the 
erperiment of ap^Kunting an Indian to one of riie Governorships 
abandoned so soon as the man of first choice vacate his office. It 
is doubtless true unfortunately that the name of any conceivable 
Indian would have been received with disapprobation or the ill- 
tempra^ section of Uie Press. The same remark would apply to 
the post of High Commissioner for India. But this circumstance 
should not be taken advantage of by a high-mmded Government 
anxious to assodate onnpetent Indians in every branch of the public 
service. 

While on the subject of h^h appointment I must deprecate tbe 
practice ihat now seems to have established itself of shifting 
Governors from one province to another. Some years ago strong 
disapproval was expressed of the appointment of High Court Judges 
to the executive Government. It seemed as though the authorities 
agreed to the general prindj^e. But curiously enough, soon after¬ 
wards, an Executive Councillor at the end of his term was appointed 
High Court Judge. Now holders of these high appointmente must 
not be tai^ht to expect further favours, and the people of every 
prorince are entitled to expect that their affa'^rs would be 
ministered by one who is above fear or favour. 

The Aruv. 

The Army question, however, is the test of tests for the bona 
F iDEs of the British Government. Ite urgency arises from two con¬ 
siderations either of them strong in itself, but both together* of para¬ 
mount and overpowering force. The first consideration is financial, 
it being indisputable that the straitened state of Indian finance is 
due in great part to the inordinately bloated expenditure on tiie 
Army. The Indian.Govemmoit are genuindy alarmed and, besides 
affording full information to the Assembly and seeking their advice, 
they have also forwarded to England with their own recommenda¬ 
tions the findings of a strong and representative Committee 
which WCTe calculated to effect certain economies immediate¬ 
ly and also' reduce the total cost of the Army by gradually 
Indianising the commissioned ranks and routing the British t»rt 
of the Army. Nobody can tell with certainty at what stage these 
urgent proposals and recommendations lie in England, but it is 
rumoured that the Army authorities, who have the last' say in the 
matter, have not been moved even by India's direst necessity. The 
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other aspect of the uuitter go« even more to tire root. Dominion 
status, which has been promised to India* is not pebble in its 
fullest sense witiiout the memis of self-defence, it is true she pays 
every anna of the stupendous cost of &e Army and in that way 
fuldls. nay more than ful&ls, the conditions embodied in a r^lution 
of the House of Commons of the 4tli March, 1862 : “that this House' 
(while fully recognizing the daims of all portions of tiie British 
Empire to Imperial aid in their protection against ^rils arising from 
the consequences of Imperial policy) is oi opinion that Cdoni^s 
exercising die i%ht of self-government ought to undertake the main 
responsibility of providing for their owm internal mder and security, 
ami ought to assist in dieir own external defence." An unexampled 
policy of suspicion, however, has hitherto denied the inhabitant of 
India admission to the King’s commission, with the result that, 
even if Indlanisation b^an to-day on the most gmieroos and 
thorough-going scale and were prosecute without intermission in 
the most honest spirit, it would take 25 to 30 years to complete the 
process. One hears that the propo^ds how b^ore the authorities 
would spread the process over something like 35 years, and that 
even these are likely to prove unacceptable. Was Mr. Montagu 
gifted with prophetic insight when on the 5th December, 1919, at 
the last stage of the Government of India BUI he warn^ the House 
of Commons in a memorable passage ? “Do not", he said, " deny 
to India self-government because she cannot take her proper share 
in her own defence and diea deny to her people the opportunity of 
learning to defend themselves". This odious combination of insult 
and inj ury was paralleled only in India till the other day by the 
denial of representative institutions to her people on account of their 
illiteracy and resistmree at the same time to all attempts to inl^ 
duce a system of compulsory elementary education. The stagnation 
that has overcome the proposals of 1he Government of India with 
a view to retrench expenditure on the Army and Indianise the officer 
ranks is the most sermus indictment of the intentions of the British 
authorities, and one does not see how the charge can be refuted. 
The delay aggravates anti-British feeling every day, and a loyal 
citizen ieels it his duty to sound a serious note of warning and 
trusts that it wUl not be construed as a threat. The idea that self- 
defence is an inseparable attribute ot Dominion autonomy is a theory 
of i^:eat growth. In its early stages what was required was that 
the expenditure should be borne by the self-governing colony, a 
condition which h^ always bewi fulfilled by India. I believe 
British troops were not withdrawn from the Transvaal till several 
years after it had received sdf-govemment- Ko doubt the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Irish free State has been followed within a ^ short time 
hy the withdrawal of the last English gmiisrai. But this prasedent 
®^unot be applied- in its rigidity to India, where the citizen long 
becQ deni^ the right to bear arms or to exercise any ^ut toe most 
iasignificant command in the so-called Indian Army. If tbe-wvil 
ride of Dominion status is prmiticalde in this coua'ty much oeiore 

67 
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the mflitary side, the anomaly is the direct consequence of ^e 
narrow policy pursued by Britain hitherto j and during the period 
that the Indianisation of thi Anny takes place, the British Army 
here must agr» to defend the country, though it be governed by a 
civil power not of its own nationality. There is no inherent 
necessity for the transfer of civil power to \Kut on, or be m^ur^ 
by, the transfer of military power. At any rate Great Britain is 
under a moral obligation not to in^t on any dose concomittance 
between the two. 

Indians Overseas 

1 bad Intended after my speeches concerning my Dominion tour 
not to refer to the subject of Indians overseas in speech. But 
certain evmts that are taking pkme around us rendra it advisable 
that I should express my feelings on the subject as clearly as possi¬ 
ble, British Guiana and Fiji have recently been visited by Com¬ 
missions appointed by our Government, Centering thdr personnel, 
I am inclined to await with confidence the publication of their 
recommendations. Great interest attache to the <rolony of Ken^, 
where the relations between the White settlers and our countrymen 
are so stramed that infiuentiat men in London throw op their hands 
in despair. The white settlers, in whose composition as a rule gre»i 
and pride seem to be combined to an intense degree, cannot brook 
the idea of equality with Indians and threaten violmice if a system 
based on equality were forced on tiiem. Our people are equally 
determined to take nothing l^s than equality. I heard good 
accounts of Sir Robert Coryndon, the new Governor of Kenya, but 
it is doubtful that he can, do much. It is surprising that after two 
or three years of struggle the Colonial Office should abdicate its 
function as it were, and the Duke of Devonshire proclsum that be 
would support Ihe man on the spot. It is difficult to interpret 
properly a meagre cablegram, but the principles involved ami our 
interests at st^e alike require that we should not put our trust 
t<w much in the personal idiosyncrasies of the roan on the spot, 
whom an arrogant and over-grown community may coerce in many 
ways If the Imperial Cabinet of Great Britain find th®cnselves 
unable, owing to the truculence of White colonuts, to carry out the 
resolution of 1921, it is an impressive Irason to other communities 
in tlie Commonwealtii that what prevails at the seat of empire 
is neither justice nor the sanctity of resolutions, but a treat of 
force. Even in the history of British India an episode or two 
have happened to which tile European community have gone 
immoderate lengths to defence of unjust privilege and monopoly, 
la French Canada the estatoishm^t of r^ponrible government 
was accompanied in 1849 by an outbreak on the part of the 
English m^contents which ended in the burning down of the 
House of Parliament amda personal tosoit to the Earl of Elgin, 
Her Majesty's representative. A sentence may be quoted from 
despatch on the sntqect and commended to tiie Colonial 
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Minister and his man on the spot. “ Meanwhile it is my firm con¬ 
viction that if this dictatton be submitt^ to, the Government of 
this province by constitational means will be impossible, and that 
the struggle between overbearing minorities backed by force and 
majorities resting on legalities and established forms, which has 
so long proved the bane of Canada, driving capital from the province 
and producing a state of chronic discont^t, will be perpetuated.’* 

With regard to the self-governii^ Dominions, the Bombay Cor¬ 
poration and Indian Chamber of Conferee have pissed resolntions 
^pr^sive of impati^ce at the way in which they treat the just 
rights of our TOuntiymen. Ai^surenRy these bodies think that we 
had best retaliate at present. I Imve more than a suspicion that 
this is exactly what the shrewd anti-Amatic would desire. In fact, 

I was asked by a representative of South Africa last year in London : 
** If we hit you hard, why don't you hit us hard in return ? We 
have agreed to the principle of reciprocity.” They know that the 
numl^ of their nationals retident in India is so small as to be 
negligible, and that our relaliation therefore cannot amount to much. 
On the other hand, if you did retaliate, we should have shot our 
last arrow, and our opponents might cry quits. I am sure our 
nationals demised abroad will not thank us in the end, for we shall 
have lost the moral advantage we now possess in urging their claims. 
Moreover, m the three Dominions that I have visited 1 see no in¬ 
superable barrier in the way of our people similar to that which by 
all accounts exists in South Africa. Our people in Australasia or 
Canada have not oigamsed themrelves and made a demand for 
equality. In fact they are incapaUe without aid from us of a 
sustained struggle for their rights. Active Indian propaganda is the 
<me cmidition of ultimate success. Without such it is unwise to 
expect just treatment or iM^me angry when it is denied. We have 
just made one attempt at direct negotiation and, though I say so, 
not witiiout some success. I sulmait it is too soon to give up hope. 

The Working of Reforms. 

Let me now turn to a review of the rariier evento under the new 
constitution. They were full of promise and gave cause for gratula- 
tion. Officials were cordial and courteous, non-officials were 
willing to learn and full of consideration for the needs of the 
executive. Both alike were keen on the success of the Reforms., 
In several provinces the Governors forgot diarchy and treated the 
two halves of Government as one undivided Cabinet. The new 
legislatures, und^ the double blight of non-co-operation and finai^ 
cicil bankruptcy, faced their tasks with a courage and s^acity which 
promised well for the future of political ^ India. On the Centr^ 
Government, contrary to expectation, the interest of India centred. 
The legislative Assembly, though consisting of r^resentativ^ , 
diverse parts of India, discharged its duties like a tried body of 
^*gislators and won the approbation not tmly of their Presideat but 
of impar tial obrervets generally. The official meml»rs too for their 
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part showed a spirit of tolerance and helpfuln^ which did them 
great credit. Rules and regulations were interpretad in a liberal 
spirit, and the A^mWy were invited to diamss the' military Badg^ 
and other proposals as tiiongh they had not been exdud^ from their 
scope. A strong committee of that body also sat on milit^y matters 
generally produced a unanimons report, whidi did not make 
heroic recommendations, but which even so lies unhe«ied on the 
shelves of the War Office. On a resolution on Indian autonomy the 
Home Member, Sir William Vincent, thought it necessary to adopt 
a conciliatory attitude and htmsdf proposal an amendment which, 
being accept^ by the Ass^bty without a diKwitient, committed 
that body, including the members of the Government, to the view that 
the question of further constitutional reform should not be allows 
to wait till tile ten-year limit had expired. Again, on a motkm 
leg^arding the ra^^ Indianisatlon of, the services the same spokesman 
of Governm^t treated tbe question from a detached and sagacious 
point of view and agreed to institute immediate inquiries as to bow 
to secure increas&i recruitment of Indians to the aU-India services. 
With r^ard to those sections in the Act which represented the 
vestige of autocracy, mdowing the Governor-General and the Gover¬ 
nors, acting sometimes singly and sometimes with theit Councils, 
with extraordinary powers of overriding their l^islatures, mae most 
admit that on the whole there has be^ little cause for public dis¬ 
satisfaction. Such exercise happened only in two or three instances 
in the provinces and passed ofi quietly. It is well-known that the 
Goverooi>G«ieral of India in Council rec«atly twisted great pressure 
brought to bear on him to resort to the proc^ of certification in 
connection with the Budget. His forbearance till last September 
must be mentioned with special thankfulness, because it has bad 
the somewhat imeiqiected eSect of enhancing the prestige of the 
In :Uan Parlmment. It will be remembered that it was contemplate 
to leave the Goveromsit of India in the possession of undisputed 
and indisputable authority and that this authority should be 
frequently and.* as a matter of course asserted. The institution, 
however, of two Houses of Legislature, one with an overpowering 
and the oth«: with a decided elected majority, has made the exercise 
of overriding powers a matter of such grave risks tiiat it "wms 
pcssibleiorthe Assembly jadimons restraints upon its own (xmdnct 
to have allowed tiie autocratic sections to rmnain inoperative for 
a long period, and then it might have been comparative y easy to 
ask for the repeal of the obnoxious sections. From a popular point 
of view it is regrettable that with regard to tile Prince Protection 
Bill one of these sections has been utili^d. On the merits of the 
question, I should sa,y toe enactment of the measure was unnecessary, l 
On toe other hand, it is open to question, with the clear sight which I 
comes ^ter the event, whether the Assembly was wi^ to refuse 
leave for the Bill to be introduced. It was and is to our interest 
that if the Governor-General has recourse to these sections, he does 
80 in cases in which a detached observer would say tile Assembly 
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had behaved with m<^eration and self-restraint and given the 
executive no justihcatioh or excuse for out of the way pr<»:^ure. 

To go back to the mahi line of thought.. 1 was saying that, 
though tike original idea had been to give the popular voice no 
controlling power, the forbearance of the executive had in jnactice 
given tire Indian Parliament a &iir measure of real control over the 
policy and measures of administratum. In my accounts of our new 
coi^titution and its working daring my rec^t tour, i have always 
emphasised this unintended effect and claimed for the authors of 
the Government of India Bill that they builded better than they 
knew. To the higher offidals concerned in the working of the new 
regime, I have given full meed of praise for their frsendly and liberal 
attitude. 1 used to mention Sir Harcourt Butler in particular as a 
striking instance not only of ability, but of that rare sense of 
discipline which is one of tire high qualiti^ of the Indian Civil 
Service and which enables its members cheerfully and bithfully to 
carry out policies of which, however, th^ may not per»}n^y 
approve. Sir Harcourt, far from favouring the original Montaga- 
Chelmsford proposals, had fathered a rival schone and pushed it as 
far as he could. Nevertheless, when called upon to admumter the 
Act, which he bad strenuously oppo^, he was regarded as one of 
its tmest interpreters. 

iMPSOPBR iNrmtFBKENCE. 

But has this great chapter dosed ? Are we no longer a happy 
family ? Have the authorities begun to weary of well-doing ? Are 
they pulling themselves l^tck ? One would not like to believe so, 
but there are disquieting portsrts which, may not be overlooked, and 
they proceed from a quarter where, while Mr. Montagu was in office, 
Indian interests never failed to find a champion. One of the cardinal 
principles laid down by the Joint ^lect Committee on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill vras that, when the legislature and the executive 
were in agr^mient on any matter' not involving Imperial inter^ts, 
there should be no interference from higher authority. Fiscal 
autonomy, to the extent that we now enjoy it, is regarded as a 
S|»ciai application of this principle. Darmg the discussions of 1919 
it was regarded as of the utmost importance, and in the period of 
transition public opinion in India must jealously safeguard it from 
violation by the Secretary of State in. the case of the Government 
of India or by the Government of India in the case of the 
Governments. Some months ago, in another connection, I had 
occasion to praise Mr. Montagu for the way in* which he was willing 
to let the autonomy of India develop even at the cost of some seii- 
soppression, and 1 have heard him say, witii humorous exaggeration 
that his ambition was very scKm to abolish himself. Can it be said 
to-day that the India Office respects this principle sumciently ? 1 
read the other day a long string of matters of apparent agreemrat 
between the Govenini^t of liKJii and the Ixuliazi X-egis^ture ^ther 
aegatived or hdd up at Whitehall—the recornmendations as to 
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militar y ex^iiditare> pro]^>sals for ladi anisin g llie Army, propc^l 
for diminishing recruitment in England to the all-India services, 
propt^ais for appomting Indians to the Indian Medical Services, 
proposals in regard to Frontier policy and the reoomendatioii) of 
the Racial Distinctions Committee. Even if the Secretary of State 
in Cdancil has interierred only in some of these matters, it is a 
cause for public alarm in India, and it is necessary to insider how 
we could help the Government of India r^ist these encroachments. 
At the time principle was enunciated. I remember pointiiig out 
that, if it was to be at all efficacious, the Government of India 
ought to be expre^y freed from Ihe n»»ssity of previously 
ccmsulting the Secretary of State before taking part in the discus¬ 
sions mth the l^^lature. My information is f^t the rules require 
such previous reffirence in far too many matt^ yet. This unwhole¬ 
some practice unduly limits the initiative of the Government of 
India and automatically narrows the liunits of ptmible concurrence 
with the legislature. It is no wonder the tendency to reaction, 
wherever it exists in tilie official world, has r^:eiv«l entoumgement 
by knowledge of these circumstances, betokening, as they do, a 
change in the atmosphere of Whitehall. The Secretary of State has 
recently s^t out ord^ forbidding Local Gov«nments to tofer to 
cmnmittees any question in any manner affecting any of the 
Imperial services. Is practice this would greatly narrow the scoi% 
of our legislatures and prevent them £rom even advising on reserved 
subjects, let alone exercising increased indnence over them. 

Diarchy. 

Since I spoke on this subject in Bcnnbay my opinion about 
diarchy has not been shaken. I think it has reached its limit of 
usefulness. Not having inside knowledge of any administration, I 
am unable to enforce my opinion by a striking array of specific 
instances. Perhaps Ministers at present in office and Executive 
Councillors, wWl fi^d from offidal r^traints and called u|»n 
to state their experi^ce before a duly authorised commis^on, will 
make out an overwhelming case for the termination of quality in 
provincial administiation. The b^ ][^alts have be^ obtained 
where Governors have treated Councillors and Ministers as belonging 
ti> one Cabinet. The rule requiring that the Finance Member 
should be an Executive Councillor has placed Ministers at a decided 
disadvantage in ob t aini n g money for their departments. Official 
ditoipline too is difficult to maintain, as Ministers have discover^l, 
when an officer cannot be censured or transferred except with the 
cmi^nt of the Governor. In some provings Ministeis are not 
recognised as forming one official group. This practice violates the 
recommendation of the Joint Select Committee, which was in these 
words;—'*10 th^ circumstance the Committ^ fhfaif that it should 
be recogni^l from the commencement that Ministers may be 
expected to act in concert tc^ether. They probably would do so; 
and in the opinicm of the Committee it U better tiiat they should, 
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and therefore that the fact should be recognised on the f^e of tiie 
Bill." Some Il^isters have omplamed that, while anybody and 
everybody was free to (»nmiunicate his views on the O’Donnell 
circu’ar to the Govwnment of India, they, i.e., the Ministers, were 
precluded from doing so, because their Governor took a narrow view 
of diarchy and would not consult them where a reserved subject 
was concerned. In another case a Minister had to threaten to 
resign befcH’e the Governor would allow him to choose his under¬ 
secretary, A Governor has even been known to play a backward 
section of the Legislative Council against h» Mmistras who couki 
not except in special cases depend on the official votes either. They 
thus depend on a highly precarious and shifting majority. The 
United Province Council printed to a scandalized India the 
spectade one day of an Executive Councillor sj^aking against a 
Minister and on another day the spectacle of a Minister requesting 
his own Secretary not to move an amendment to which he, the 
Minister, had not given his con^nt. In the same province for many 
days a Councillor and a Secretary were openly accused, without 
eliciting any satislactory reply, of czmvassing members of the 
Legislature against tiie District Boards Bfll which had been brought 
forward by a Minister. The fact that no notice is known to have 
bemi taken of these incidents by the Governor wouM seem to lend 
colour to the suspicion that he rather enjoined the confurion of the 
Minister in the circumstances. In Madras, where the evils of di¬ 
archy are the least felt, the desire for complete procdncial autonomy 
is the strongest. One of the Ministers of that province said the 
other day: 

“1 am Minister of Devdopment minus Forets and yon all know 
that Devdopmmrt depends a good deal on Forests. I am Minister 
of Industries without Factories, which are a reserved subject, and 
Industries without Factories are unimaginable, I. am Minister of 
Agriculture minus Irr^ation. You can understand what that means. 
How Agriculture can be carried on extensively without Irrigation 
in the hands of those who are r^ponsible for it is rather hard to 
realise. I am also Minister of Industries witiiout Electndiy. which fa 
also a reserved subject. You all know the part which Electrfcity 
is playing in the development of Industries now*a-days. The subjects 
of Labour and of Boilers are also reserved. But tiiese after all are 
some of the defects of tiie Reform scheme,” 

A half and half system fa naturally productive of friction and 
'^cars out tiie nerves of those who have to work It. Meraiwrs of the 
services are not the least loud ir demanding that the system should 
be developed to the full. It seems now to serve no useful purpose. 

one, official or non-official, has questioned the effic'ency of 
Miaistere or their ability to manage the reserved services if these 
should be entrusted to their care. The public will long remember 
^he indfacrimmate arrets of a few m<mths ago and^ the high-nanoed 
UK in certam place of action 144 of the Code of Cr i m in a l Proc®iure 
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and tiiey no l<aiger wish to have such powers exercised by ofi&cers. 
without fear of beiag called to aixount in the Honse of L^islature. 

These remarks should not be inte.-preted as amounting to a 
wholesale condemnation either of diarchy or of the machinery of 
vdiich it forms a featiire. An ^luneration of tim good work accom- 
pbshed by the popular of our Local Govemmenfs would be 
cheerful reading. Here is a summary,, by no means careful or 
^han sttve. Idinisters in all the provinces have to their credit 1^^* 
lative measures which wiD redound to the. country's advantage. I 
need instance only a few in ord<^ to show how successful they arc in 
initiating new policies in their respective departments. It is an 
unfortuirate circumstance that Ministers called to administer 
tiiese departments just when financial difficulties became very 
serious; and therefore naturally the first reforms to be effected were 
those whitdi did not entail much outlay of money. For instan<%t 
municipalities and district boards have in most provinces be»i 
placed on a popular footing. But Ministeis have not shrunk front 
undertaking la^e schema of expansion involving heavy increases 
in expenditure and thus facing additional taxation. Some of the 
measures introduce bold new departures in policy which would have 
Ireen almost inconceivable in the old regime. I would give the first 
jfiace amtmg these to Dr. Paranjpye's Ckanpulsory Education Act, 
which replaces the optio ’ al compulsion of the Act of 1918 by absolute 
compulsion and seeks to univerialise primary education ?n the whole 
of the pr^ency within ten y^re. When the whole scheme is 
completed, it will throw an additional burden upon the provincial 
exchequer of more than three quarters of a crore every year. Mr. 
Chiniamani has introduced in the United Province wfjco reforms 
calculated to ^ect a very drast c reduction in the consumption of 
alcohol, etc. In the Bombay presidency Mr. C. V. Mehta has not yet 
l^n able to complete his inqui^ into this question, but he has 
already intioduc^ a reform whi^, if small in itself, initiates a new 
policy substituting direct for indirect checks on consumption. In 
Madras Ministers have adopted the policy of giving judicious State 
aid to new or nascent industri^ and have put in hand several otiier 
measures of no small benefit to the province, Retorm of old univer" 
sities and tlie establishment of new ones are taken in hand in several 
provinces. Th^ and other m^ures of tiie kind are the first fruits 
of the popular control over transfered departraraits, for which we 
the Constitutionalists need not blush. 

It is not meant that diarchy has been a pittell to the or a 
fetter to the limbs of M.nisters. But it has scsioos defects, as has 
been pointed out. It has served its purpose as a test and as a prepa¬ 
ration. It IS now a clog and an irritation. The demand for its 
ranoval comes from many sidc«. The ^Hsfaction of the demand 
will go far to allay public discontent and ease the tension between 
the Government and the people. The Legislative Assembly has lent 
hs countenance to toe acceleration of the march of India's constitu¬ 
tion. No nsks need be apprehended from the grant of full autonomy 
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to Hie provineeSt ^cept Hie loss of two ConncilloiHiijK in Hie bi^er, 
and one Conncilloisliip in the smaller provinces to the Inriia.n civil 
Service. 

If at onr next election the matter is properly placed before the 
ccmstitu^cies, there can be no doubt of Hieir giving a mandate to 
their representatives to try and secure provincial autonomy as early 
as poss&ie. 'A difficulty occurs to me. Supposing the qu^Hon 
of provincial autonomy were raised by a private monber in a l^is- 
lature in i924» and a resolution were moved asking ^at representa- 
Hves be elei^ed to an all-India Convention for the purpose, would 
the Governor be justified in disallowing the resolution ? I am 
informed that Hie law would pennit him to do so. At the same 
time the law would not stand in the vmy of his allowing Hie r«olu- 
tion either. So Hiat it would be largdy a question of bow thoroughly 
the constituencies had been educated in the matter and what 
momentum the demmad for provincial autonomy had gathered. 
If our noo-co-ojerator friends would not indulge in the violent fun 
of breaking up of other people's meeting, but ^eerfully help in the 
good work, the pRBpect would by no means be gltKimy. Should 
any Governor, however, be obdurate, the elected members of Hie 
l^islature co^d still obey their mandate by meeting at their ovm 
instance without fear of their proceedings losing moral authority in 
the eyes of reasonable people. 

The io-Year 

Speaking a few months ago to a meeting of Bombay Liberals, 
I expressed my opinion of Hie provision regarding the appointment 
of a statutory commiMion after ten year^ The obvious interpreta¬ 
tion is that while Partiament must appoint a commission at that 
tim e there is nothing to prevent a co mm i s sion issuing before that 
period. Dnring the Commons debate in 1919 Montagu explained 
the point clearly in these words: *' If there is a remarkable and 
unforseeable development in Indian conditions in^ the short space 
of ten years, it does not-tie the hands of Parliament in ^ any 
way whatever. There can always be a commis^n appmnted 
in the interim." On another motion Mr. H, A. L. Fisher dehvered 
himself of a simflar opinion: "May I point out that there is 
nothing in the Bill which prevents revision taking place before ten 
years, but Hiere must be a revision at the expiration of ten 
years? If it be true that great progress wiU be m^e, and if 
it becomes obvious that the transferred snlqects are being 
wisely and efiectiv^y to the satisfaction of the Indian popumtion 
by the Indian Ministers, then Hiere is no obstocle to a region at 
an earlier period than ten years." Let it be remembered that in 
Hie original proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chdmsford it had 
been suggests that a fresh transfer of subjects should t^e place 
at the end of five years. It would be pedantic, it wodd ip mexpr<^ 
ent. nay it would be a political blunder against which it is duty 
to warn Government, to prolong the trying penod of transition 
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unnecessatUy, to allow the sense of grievance to deepen until it 
become a danger and to refuse to recttfy an error which actual 
exp«i^ce has esposed in the divided constitution of the provinces. 
I therefore commend a suggesrion whidr oar honour^ le^er Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar has m^e at the end of his article in The 
Ninkteenth Cehtury and Aeter in th«e words: “The least 
that should be done by the Government in the present circumstant^ 
is to send out a small but strong committee of stat^men and cons¬ 
titutional lawyers to ascertain on the spot how the system of diarchy 
has been working, what defects have been brought to light, and 
what remedi^ could be devised to promote smoothness and ^ciency 
in working.” Before, however, the present conservative government 
would take this step, they would have to be convinoed that the 
constituencies in India desired it strongly and bad expressed thdr 
desire in the usual way at dection time. 

Reform at the Centre 

This, however, is not the whole of our demand. At the last 
session this Fed^ation of Liberals asked in addition that the Central 
Government should be brought under popular control in all matters 
except ecclesiastical, political and def^ice.' Perhaps that rwolotion 
would be repeated at this session. Wh^ I presided earlier in the 
year at the mating of Bombay Liberals, I ventured to express a 
feeling of b^ltarion with reference to dmnand and indicated 
my grounds for the hesitation. But I promised at the same time 
that in a matter of that kind, where the difierence was not one of 
aim or principle but of temjxjrary exf^iency, I should consider 
myself bound by the superior wisdom of the party. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar, a safe man, if there is one in our ranks, has pleaded cogently 
for^ popularisation of the Central Government in the article from 
which I have already quoted. An argument that appeals to me is con¬ 
tained in the following sentences. "The Central Legislature has enonn- 
ous voting power, but absolutely no responsibility. But for the fact 
that the Government has displayed the greatest possible tact and 
the members of the Legiriature great self-restraint, and that both 
sides have Iwen anxious to make the Reforms a success, there would 
Imve been a deadtock several times durii^ the course of ihe last 

^ half. It is impossible for the Government to adopt any bold 
policy m any matter, legislative, administrative or finanrial, for the 
reason that they cannot be certain beforehand of the amount of 
support tiiey are likely to r«:eive in the Assembly. The 
divorce of power and responsibility, which was regarded as the 
d«ect of the Minto-Morley sriieme, is twrpetuated in a 
magmfi^ fo rm in the Central Legislature at the preset mmnent. 

I have likewise endeavoured to ascert^ tiie views of as many men 
ot our party as possible and I find that, although some share my 
nesitetion, camion preponderates h^vily on tiie other side* Let 
therefore fall in publicly with the majority view. After all, 
w en e provmces have attained to autonomy and assumed respon- 
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ability for peace and order, the Cential Government cannot long 
lag behind. Its r^ponsibility to the amstitnencies most arrive 
inevitably, and the sooner the better. 

While agitation for these important advances is In progreM, each 
day will bring its own probl^s. 1 memb^ of the Assembly 
are bringing np a motion for the abolition of the d^tinction between 
votable and non-votable items of expenditure. The non-votable 
items far exceed the limits which are compatible even with a first 
instalment of the power of the purse. What is almost a humiliation 
to the Government and LegMature alike is that the salaries and 
pensions of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council 
and of Chi^ (fommissioners and Judicial Commissioners shwld be 
excluded from the scope of the Assembly's vote or discussion. The 
correct principle is for the Imperial Government to guarantee the 
salaii^ and penrions only of those officers who are appoints 
the Crown. It is little short of a riight fo treat as sacrosanct enor¬ 
mous sums taken from the taxpayer and payable fo junior officers 
reaching down in smne cases to b^ow Rs. 500 a mcmth. We know 
.that, when responsible gov«mm«it was given to other communities, 
due provision ws^ made for British services. But then this demand 
is not that the Government of India should be made absolutely 
r^pcmsible, and the Governor General in Conndd has overriding 
powers for exceptional cases. Serious objection would likewise be 
taken to all owing to military expenditure to be voted by the Assembly. 
We admit that expmidituix dep^ds on p<dicy and on militaiy poU^ 
it would be premature for the Assembly to attmnpt to lay down or 
regulate. But the difficulty is all the creation of tiie executive. If 
-they had us^ their irr^pmisible power withm^eration and kept the 
military budget within the limits of reason, the rewlt against budget 
exclusions would not be so strmig. But as it is, a desperate situa¬ 
tion can only be met by a desperate remedy, and as the Assernbly 
‘consists of human brings and not of angels, the Govenunent might 
find that they hsui presumed too far on what was once euphemisti¬ 
cally described as the Indian's faculty of unlimited acquiescence. 


Fobmation of Parties. 

There is also much in the working of our constitution which 
cannot give cause for satisfaction. In no case has responribility 
been broughf' borne to a Minister. When a Minister was recently 
defeated in a certain province over an important Bill on a transferred 
subjecti he nrither resigned nor was called upon to resign. The 
country would perhara have wricomed a proof that the Legislature 
not only has the power of dismi^al in law but can actually exercise 
it on adequate occasion. It is with profound grief that one records 
the impression that in the Punjab and Madras the majority has 
riiown that it cannot be trusted to treat the minority with fairaess 
and equity. The evil in the southern province is bound to be folt for 
a time yet. May I firam this pfcw» appeal to my friends, .Dew^ 
fiahadut K^avs Pillay and C, R amlin ga Reddy, to use their uq* 
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doubts influence so tiiat the bitterness may be assuaged and the 
younger g^eration grow up in an atmosph«:e of less strife and 
conteT»tion ? One may venture to Hunk that there is no need any 
more for non-Brahmin leaders to spread the unloving gospel, "Do 
not vote fcff the Brahmin, never trust the Brahmin," No clear 
definition of parties has yet been evolved, except in the Assembly, 
and there for a wonder the demomaric ^trty glories m having no 
leader. No leader, no discdpiine—is an axiom in political organim- 
tion. In the country at large people are mostly under the spell of 
that pious doctrine of inexperience, unity. A vague hankering after 
a reconciliation of all parties and. the honours of a tmiversal peace* 
ma^ is the dmninant characteristic of a considerable number 
men in pnUic life, of attractive peisjnsdity ai^ dedded talent, but 
unwilling to recognize that Indian politics have come into a phase of 
reality in whidi unity is not only impossible, but a sure sign of 
inefficacy. The apparent advantage of being free to embrace what 
is for the time bdng convmiient stands in the way of most peopte 
labeilii^ themsdves Moderates or Extremists, liberals or Non*co- 
operators. As soon as the votes are polled and the names of the 
successful candidates announced, it ought to be possible, as is ofher 
countries, to calculate the exact distribution of pa^es in tiie 
l^islatures. Not knowing how many Hieir followers are. Ministers, 
supposed to represent the non-official part of the l^islature are 
compelled to look upon the official nominated dement as the nucleus 
of their voting strength, hoping by individual n^otiation to beat up 
a few more recruits on ea^ occasion—^a most distressing situation 
for thr^ who are ^^ected to build up the strength of the popular 
party. How dare we talk of full Parliamentary institutious so long 
as nine out of every ten poUtidans will refuse to take a name, he 
classifi^ or acknowledged a leader ? As to the education of electorates 
to which our venemted leader. Sir Dindraw Wacha, drew our 
attention last May, nothing much seems to be doii^. Even if 
Special popular lectures on dvics should prove impracticaUe, and 
there is no reason why they should do so, tile practice might at least 
started of members going down to their constituendes after the 
rising of Parliament and speaking to them on what has been done 
or may be done. Our new constituendes cannot be cxp^ted to 
Mmpd the attimdance of their representatives for some time yet; 
tee representatives should regard it as theix duty to keep them fully 
informed as to the state of pubUc afiairs and legislation. The lesscm 
will soon Imve to leamt that nothing of more than oniinary 
ransequeu^ cotiU be done in ParlUunent without the wish of th® 
dectorate on ffie subject having been specifically ascerteined- 
isjKiaes bemg initiate, ignorant and desirous to be let alone, the 
ordmay dector is liable to be gulled by the dem^ogae and 
persu^ed te vote for the person who makes the most intemperate 
s^^ies and the m(^ ex^vagant pronuses. The educatimi of the 
^ctomtes even in ^vanced countries is a never-ending process, 
yv en I was last m London during the season of the rwient Genera^ 
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£lectiOQ, I iieaid no remark ^ oft^ as thii^ —^that a large nomber 
of men and r?onien had come into the registers for the hist time, that 
they had no experience, and no calculation could be made as to how 
they would vote. Candidates, whether succ^sful or not, and when 
succ^sful more than otherwise, mast remember that this is more 
their duty than that of others. The situaticm is dev(^ of lu>pe so 
long as the bulk of our legislators grudge die few weeks at a time 
they give to public business and, as soon as Parliament rises, do not 
think of going to their electorates and rendering an account of their 
doings, but run back to their business, briefs or lands. 

Organisation of our Party. 

!• win now ask your leave to say one or two words about our 
par^. It would perhaps be best to clear the ground of two 
criti cisi D s . We have frmn the v^y nature of the case to answer 
charges from two opposite ends. Our extremist countrymen 
complain that we have merged ourselves in the bureaucracy and 
must be held reqxmsible for th^ blunders, high'handedness and 
repression. Our answer must be firm and fi^k. So tong as they 
will proclaim war on the established government, talk openly of 
revolution, inculcate di^yalty and ra^ political action and s^d 
about the country a committee of men of inSuence wilh the express 
object of finding out the prospects of a campaign of civil disobe- 
di^ce. we most sternly di^pprove and stoutly oppose. So long as 
they preach the gospel of despaur, they command neither our assent 
nor even our sympathy. So long as they boycott the present 
constitution, pooh>pcKth the reforms and talk of wreddag the Coua> 
dls, there is no common ground between us and we can have nothing 
to do with them. O&cmls and organs of official opinion deplore 
our lack of organisation and vigorous propagwda. We must admit 
the truth of thto charge, though we are not without excuse. But 
when they attack us for ind^nsion of .thought, fear of unpopularity 
and a tendency to take up the most violet, .and passionate cries of 
the extremists and echo them feebly, thus aflording no constant 
support to Government, we must repudiate the charges as unfoand«i. 
Our business is to promote our country's welfare, to enlarge her 
political status through the present constitution, to secure her 
ordered progre^ a wH compatibly with these aims, bat not other¬ 
wise, to support Government, When government go beyond 

the necessities of the case and become indiscriminate in repressive 
measures, threatening to stifle the i^ty spirit of agitatimi, we will 
not hesitate to condemn tiieir action. When the Secretary of State 
abuses his irresponrible power in disregard of the Indian taxpayer, 
we cannot but^ profit. When we are faced witii^ a project ^ of 
stagnation while there is so much to do every day in the direction 
of preparing the Indian peopto for self-govemmMit, we must 
solemn warning- We are ^prepso'ed ^^to let our leaders accept office 
and help the officials whMi they carry but our polfcyand our arm. 
We wffl oppose and thwart them when they negkct ot defy our 
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wishes. It is amazing how they expect us to stand by them when 
they do us harm as wdl as when they do us good, in their exxxs^v^ 
military expenditure, in their high-hmud^ness, in their h^tation to 
afiord Indian talent every possible opening for employment in the 
highest and mcKt delicate spheres of work, seeing that in no 
time Indians must be prepared for sdf-govemment. Our British 
brethren must understand this clearly. Every day we shall ask, 
what has l»en done to-day towards the advent of Swaraj ? Of 
every office we shall inquire, does he rraJUze that he is here to fit 
our people for self-rule ? Of every rupee of expenditure we shall 
require to be satisfied that it was unavoidable and in the interests 
of India. We bdieve in the ideals of the Britannic Commonwealth, 
we cherish our connection wiBi it, trusting that our equal partner¬ 
ship therein, which has been admitted in theory, will soon be 
translated into fact In all essentials. We believe in the efficacy of 
j^cefnl and cmistitational methods, and in the pursuit of our l%h 
aims we are u|^eld by the consciousness that they have been 
admitted as proper ^d legitimate by the highest au&ority. And 
as our motto .is Ordered Z^ogress, we do not despise compromi^ 
in public afiairs, provided it is honourable, advances the preset 
position and does not bar further progress. 

The first reqnirite of a ^rty organization is the maintenance 
of a list of membws who are preiJared to own themselves as belonging 
to the liberal Federation, to subscribe to its principles and to pay 
a certain prescribed ee pericxlicaUy. The second requisite is to 
appoint a trader for all India and for each province every yrar, who 
will be entitled during his period of office to speak for tiie party, 
to treat with Govenunent oai behalf of his party, to call mratii^ 
of the Executive wh^ nraessary for the purpose of determining 
policy or action, to bring up matters of discipline when they are of 
more than ordinary importance, and to be consulted before indivi¬ 
duals in the party or grou^ make smous pronouncements or about 
definite action on important ocatasions. It would be well to adopt 
the term leader, for it would rarry the right to lead and therefore 
s^ni^ real businras. * President,’ on the other hand, suggests mere 
dignity and may go to the man of wealth or social standing and is no 
good for our prraent purpose. He should be placed in funds so as 
to command secretariat facilities. The third requisite would be a 
general fund, both for propaganda and electioneering purposes. This, 
however, would be very slow in growing and we need not be dis¬ 
couraged by it. 
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The National Liberal Federation reassembled on the 28th 
December imder the president^ip of the Rt. hon- Srinivas Sastry. 
The first resolution of the day which was put from the cb^ was 
as foitows:— 


Condolence 

“Kla mating of the All-Iodie LSbemh moaros the toith during the iMt 
year of Dewan Rabadur 0, Earsnakara Menon, Sir Blcbandra Krishna 8tr 
Vlfchaldas Damonar Thakereay, Bao Bab«iBr G. K. Srthe, Mr. K. R. Garorami 
Iyer, Dr. P> D, Gene, Khan Bahadar H, M. Malt*, Dr. Maaohar XAi aad Baba 
Motilal Qhose, each la hia way a worthy son of India uid a devoted worker la 
her cauK.” 

Before putting the resolution to vote the chairman obtained 
leave of the sub|ecte omimittee to add to the names in the resolu¬ 
tion that of the late Mr. K. R. Gurusami Iyer. 

Mr. Gavai, m. x,. c. (Nagpur), moved that the same of the late 
Maharajah of Kolhapur jdso be added. It was point©! out to him 
that he had been elected to the snlqects committee where he hsui 
every opportunity of bringing forward his motion while the con¬ 
dolence resolution was being diseased, and he had fail^ to avail 
himself of it. Eventually Mr. Gavai agreed te bring forward bis 
motion at a subsequent meeting of the subj©:ts ounmittee. The 
resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly standing 
in silence. 

Mr. Mentagu'is Services. 

The next relation was moved by the hon. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye 
(Bombay) and ran as follows:— 

‘^Tbis mating of the Atl-Iiidia Liberals reeofds tfs profoand grief at rite 
defeat of the Bt. bon. E, S. Montagu at the laet pneral election wbich deprives 
India of his eervieea inv&laabia even when in opposition. Mr. Montsgn by 
recognising tte right of India to fail Dominion atatoe and getting it admittr^ 
by the highest authoritiss saved India at a critical time to the commonweaUh 
of Britain and has rims Mtsblisbed a name second to none among the bei^actors 
of India and tho ebampions of sabject nations. 

“The Oonfere&CT trnsts farther that a fntnre is in store for him worthy of 
his great services to India and the commonwealth. This meeting authorises the 
president to commanioate the resolntion to Mr. Mostagn.” 

Itt moving the rraoluticm Dr. Paranjpye traced the career of Mr. 
Montag^u from his college days when the speaker tad an occasion to 
cmne in ciontact with him at Cambric^e ai^ referred in glowing terms 
to Mr. Montagu’s services as Under-Secretary of State, in which 
cajacity he made the recognition of India’s r^ht to the full Dcani- 
nion status a fait accompli. If he had made his appearance on 
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ie SCW 16 two years earlier iiiaii he did and had introduced the 
Reforms many of the present conditions in India would not have 
arisen. Turning to the Turkish question Dr. Paranjpye declared that 
if only Mr. Montagu had his way eight months ago it would not have 
been brought to such an acute stage as it h^ now been. In con- 
clarion the speaimr regretted that India stood di^raced by the 
it had fail^ to give Mr. Montagu public supped to keep toeir 
national sdLrespect. They should not give up their friend when 
they were down. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. R. G. Pradban of Narik 
who testified to Mr. Montagu's desire to understand the soul of 
India and to do all in power in the <^use of India against 
formidable oppe^ition tram within the Cabinet and without. 

Rao Saheb R. V. Mahajani. M. L. C., of Akola supported the 
resolution in a Marathi spe^. 

The president in putting the resolution to vote associated him¬ 
self with all that had been said in eulogy of Mr. Montagu’s services 
to India and the resolution was carriei unmiimously. 

Resolution on Sell-Govemment. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth, M. L. A. (Bombay), mov&i the resolution 
on self-government which said:— 

"This meeting of Ail-India Liberals earnestly urges upon the Secretary .of 
State for India and the British Parliament the necessity of accelerating the 
pace for the attainment of complete eelf-eovcrnnient and towards that end the 
taking of steps for the iimnediate introduction of (1) full lespons’ble gn-eeniiiieiit 
tn the in'orinees and (2) lesponsiliility in the central Goveninent in. all depart¬ 
ments except the Military. Pelitlcal and Foreign " 

In moving the r^olution Bfc. Ssunarth said ihatin the course of 
the working of the Reforms during the first two years there have 
been a crop of difficulties, disabilities and disavantages and states¬ 
manship lay in taking immediate st^rs to remove them in the 
provinces where the dyanffiy was being worked. The divided cabinet 
iresi»nsibility could not last long. There should be collective 
• caMnet as well as financial responsibility, though it did not mean 
doing away with the members of the civil service. They might have 
civil servauto as executive Councillors in the Central Government 
but their salaries should be placed on the estimates. As regards 
the grant of a farther instalment of Reforms there was nothing to 
prevent a commission from coming to India before the stipulated 
10 years and mquiring into the working of the Reforms. 

Sir Bi|un Krishna Bose in supporting the resolution aftar urging 
that the past two years’ experience bad been enough to convince 
those who guided India's destinies that Indians could be entrusted 
with more powers, referr«i to the non-co-operation movement and 
uttered a wammg to the Government tiiat they could repress a few 
butidrcds or a few 'tiioasands, but ilsey could not repress 300 millions 
of pe^le. They would have to apply more permanent and abidix^ 
rem^ies m the shape of constitutional refomis. 
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Gok&ian Natit Misra M. L. C, Lucknow, speaking in 
Ifindi in support of relation declared that the time had come 
when complete r^ponsibility should be introduced in the provinces 
and responsilnUty in the Central Government and exborte . 

- the Liberals to go foward among the electorates and make this 
d^and an Section cry. The resolution was carr^ by a large 
majority, only six dissenting, 

Indtanization oi Aimy 

The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. B. S. 
Kamat, (P<x>na), and read:— 

*Tbia mating of All-India Liberals records with thf. graT-st none rt> ih. 
delay in the tnaagnratioa of the plaiu for the Isdiaaizatiau nf tii« hign, > a ki- 
in the Indian Army, for the redaction of the British element au<t t»r m ii.do- 
dnctioD of other improTemeuts and econoniics reoommendeit by tin* Military 
BeqaUements Commtctee of the Indian I>egis)ati«e AsseiMbly, reganis it a»a 
craoial test of the eioceriiy of the anthuritiee legarding India*# Dominiona etains, 
tees no way, except through drastic retrenchmeut ander this head, of the conniry’s 
legaiaisg linanciai final equilibrinui and t^ds open tl% British Cabinet aud the 
Army Conne 1 to restore by speedy aetion the confidence of the people of Iiid<a 
in she often repeated proiniees to giant full responsible Guvernment to India, 

* This fed^ation also eam^tly appi-als to the people of India to take in tlw 
meanwhile the fnllest adranta^ ot the Indian Territorial Force Act and to enlist 
tbemselres in large uombers in the Territorial Force, It also appeals to the 
Govt, to take all potable steps to promote and popnlarize enrolment in the For<%.’ 

In a brief speech Mr. Kamat quoted figures to show the dis¬ 
proportionate strength of Indians in the Army and the expenditure 
on the Britteh and the Indian soldier which stood in the ratio of five 
to one. He urged that the military policy of India should not be 
dictate by the War OCBce, and the Conunander-in-Chief and the 
Government of India should be masters of themselves. He also 
complained that the terms ofiered in connection with the recruitment 
of Indians to. the Territorial Force were not satisfactory. Referring 
to the Military Requirements Committee's report Mr. Kamat 
emphasised that the Government of India had Inken a very long 
time in cogitating over the report and it was the duty of the Liberals 
to call upon thmn to publish it and take steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow and Rao Bahadur Bambawale 
(Nagpur) also supported the resolution, which was put to vote and 
unanimously carried. The Federation then adjonrned the next day. 

NAOPUJi^gBTS DBOEMBEH Wm 

The National Liberal Federation reassemble on the agtti 
December. The proceeings began by the President patting the 
following three resolutions Irom the chair which were carried :— 

• This meeting of the All-India Ltberalii earnmtly truMs that the Iocik # .■ 
Cnmciittee and varlcaa provincial retrenchment rommitt-es will recoran. i«l 
material redDCliona expenditure and enable tbe Qowament of India and tne 

68 
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tatious kerf Govemmenta to «stoie tbcir financial equilibrianj and febns avete 

need loi additioi^l taxation* , — * *^ 

* Fed^atkm is ot opinion that the Indian States* Proteetinn apaii»t 
Disaffection Act pa^d by the Ccmneil of State on the Governoi’-GeBe»al*» power 
of certification is not in the interests of Brittsh India ot the rabjeo^ «* Indian 
States and therefore Failianjent shoald advi^ his Majesty to withhold hia assent. 

‘ While fnlly recognising the need for rapid political adran^ this Federa* 
tioB emphasires the peat necessity for poshing on the progress of the massee in 
all directions, edneatiODal, socirf arid economic, and for this porptae arge* on the 
Gorernment as also on rfje people the great desirability of siddiog to the InstHa- 
tiuns that aim at the adranoement of noassea all along the lines.’ 


Removal ol Unlouchability. 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar of the ^rvants of India Sc^ety moved die 
loUowing resolution:— 

. * This mating of the Federation Is ot opiniem that antonohability is a great 
blot ou lbs H indn commnnity and that therefore it is necessary to remote alt 
dleabilit es to which the untencbability classes are snb^cted.* , 

In movii^ the Restrfution Mr. Thakkar referred to a recent 
motion of the Bombay oirporation removing the ban on sweepers 
travelUag by tram cars and hoped similar disabilities prevailing 
in other places and other directions would be removed without undae 
dday. The resolutimi was supported by Mr. Bhatkar and passed 
unanimously. 

Imperial Services. 

The next resolution on the Imperial Services was moved by 
Mr. Hridayanath Kunzru, M. L. C. (Allahabad), and read:— 

‘ This inking ot the All-[ndi& X#ibersl Pederstian strongly opposes the 
proposal to appoint a eotnoiiBBion to inqoire into tbe alleged financial and otter 
grievances of tbe Imperial shrvioes and to make further increases in their pay 
and aUowanees. 

“In order to enable die Government of India and the local Governments to 
reduce expenditure on tbe ovenea charges of administratioD and the reserved 
snbieete this Fednation niges on tbe tecretary of State for India tbe necereity 
of acthorising the Indian legislature and the local legislatures to make laws 
legnlating the public services under danse (2) section 96 B of the Government 
of India Act and in the meantime stop all recroitment in England to all the 
Impetirf Services.* 

Mr. Kunzru iu' movmg the resolution said that speaking for 
himself he would urge for a'change in the statute book tranrferring 
all powers now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India and^ the local Governments in connection with recruitment 
for the public serm<^, but for Ihe present be would be satisfied with 
the former authorising the latter to make laws regulating fiie recruit¬ 
ment, thus enabling them to adjust themselves to the financial 
difficulties at present facing them. He emphasised that by asking 
for a tempora^ stoppage in all recruitments they did not aim at 
preyenring Britishem from entering Indian public service He 
declared that if the recruitm^t went on as now, it would be neariy 
three generations before all the services would be recruited in India. 
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Hao Bahadur Kale, MX.c., seconding the resolution said that 
unless tilie d»nand embodied in it were connected all the retrench¬ 
ment committees now sitting in the difierent provinces could not 
touch what were ‘untouchable' services. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Jayawant of Nagpur. 
Professor Sapre (P<K>na} Mr. Dixit (Nagpur) and carri^ 

unanimously. 

Secretary of State’s Inteilerence 

Mr. N. M. J(»hiM. v. a. (Bombay), next moved :— 

^Tbts meeting ot the AU-fudis Liberals attaches tbe utmost importasce to 
the principle laid down with emphasis by the Joint Select Committee of the 
Parliament on the Government of India Btll of 1919 to the effect that where an 
ez^ntive QovernaKat in India and ite legielatnre are in i^reement on any 
matter, there shoatd no interference by the higher aathority except when 
Imperial interests ace involved. It regards it as an ^sential condition for the 
growth ot the Indian oonstitnlisn and preparation of the Legielatores for tbe 
ultimate reeponaibility cd the whole Government and it trusts furUier that 
beeidee loyally ob^vlog the principle the Secretary of Stete will give it full 
soope by releasing the Governments in India from the obligations to consult him 
previously in such matters both by a liberal interpretation of the rules and 
regulations on the subject and modifying these wherever nec^sary.’ 

Mr. moved tiie resolution in a MaraiM s^ech which was 

second^ by ptof^or Jog of Poona and carried unanimously. 

Indians Overseas. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan (Madras) thrai moved the resolution on the 
Indians overseas which ran:— 

‘ This meeting wishes to convey to the Imperial Cabinet of Great Britaii 
ite sense of con^rn at the undesirable effects produced on the minds of the peoi>l> 
ot India by tbe reports that are rec»iwd here from time to time of the olwtaciM 
and difficnlties In the way of application to the Crown Colony of Kenya of th - 
principles embodied in the resolution of the Imperial ConfotencBi 1921. ami 
triuts that tbe Cabinet which had influential repTesentati ves at the conferene.' 
including the then Prime Minister and the Colonial Swwtary will be able at an 
early date to carry oat those principle in the letter and in tbe spirit. 

‘This meeting condemns the anti.Indian policy pursued by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa and by the oroviuoss comprised In the Union 
where the position of the Indians is steadily (teteriorattug, and while in ly 
acknowleding ttiat the Government of India fully identified themselves with 
Indians in their seatimente in this matter and in the interests of I^isuh 
overseas generally, urges the Government to bring pressurB to bear on the Union 
fee accept the in the .Ksolntioa of the losperial 

Conference, 1921.’ 

Mr. Natesan in moving the resoluticm said that he had reaajn to 
believe that the question of Indians in Kenya colony would be 
solved satisfstctorily is tlie n^x future. As regards Souti Africa 
Mr. Natesan warned the Briti^ Government that nnl^ the qu^ 
tion of Indus’ status was satisfactorily solved^the consequent 
would be serious. Pandit Gokarannath ^fisra supporting the resoJu- 
tion in a Hindi speech also referred to tbe Govermnent of India s 
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sympatbetic attitude aud urged the British Goverament 
effect to the desire of Indians conveyed in the resolution. 

The Federation then passed a resolution thanking the President for 
his services to the country in the Dominions and at the Federation. 

Two more resolutions urere passed, one electing the AU-lndia 
Council for the year 1923 and another appointing a wor^g com¬ 
mittee with Mr. Sastri as preadent for spreading liie doctrine of the 
Liberals in the «)untry. Mr. N. M. Jos 5 u and Mr. G. K. Deodbar 
were appointed secretaries for the ensuing year. 

The nest s^don of the Federation was invited to Poona. 

President’s G^ncluding Speech 

The President in dissolving the session spoke at considerable 
length and uttered words of frank counsel to the party. They had 
to face great difficulties in the f^th of carrying out their work, but 
those difficulties Instead of disheartening Ihem should enable them 
to grapple with them with redoubled vigour and greatly increased 
courage. They could not achieve Iheir aim by sending deputations 
to England or by passing strongly-worded resolutions. Th^ could 
not obtain their righte by merely enlisting the support and sympathy 
of their English friends, but they would have to fight for them and 
defend them and be prepared to make enormous sacrifices, just ss 
the English were fighting for the maintenance of what they consi¬ 
dered their ii^ts and inivil^es. After d^criWug tlus Libends' 
ideal of self govetnmoit he wmit on to say that he was one of thtoe 
who beheved that the people of India were certainly qualifi^ to he 
entrusted with full self-government but there was one such thing as 
'raining or the period of probation. Some of them rebelled at the 
.clea, but he would ask them supposing they had during the last two 
years full self-government, would they have met adequately, firmly, 
patiently, genra'ously and wisely the difficulties that beset Govern¬ 
ment during those two years. His own answer to that would be not 
by any means a confident 'yes' and perhaps a ‘no’. The reason was 
that d ring the time of those difficulttes even the best among then 
did not consider the difficultira as th^rs. They all stood on the 
side^ law and order but did any one of the Liberal Party evidence 
a suffic ent sense of the public danger that confronts them. 



m (jaya to teach thousands of their countrymen that non-co- 
operation was the best method. Concluding he emphasised at 
great length the necessity of educating the electorates and telling 
teem what they would do for them. If the non-co-otwrators 
doctrines and desired to enter the Councils he would 
' ^ Wcome tihem, but he urged the electors to refuse to 

men who told them that they were entering toe 
Louitols tor the purpose of wrecking th«n. 

The Federation then diascfived with three cheers to the President, 



NINTH SESSION OF THE 

All India Khilafat Conference 

QAYA-~^7m DECEMSmH 19m 

Presidential Address 

The following is a sammaiy of the «peech which Df. M.A. Ansari deli* 
vered as president of the 9!h session of the All-lndia Khilafat Conference 
held at Gaya on the 27 December 1922. 

Dr. Ansaii said the response of the ^ople to the Khila^t 
movement since its inauguTatioa was satisfactory and the movement 
had now become a patent factor to be reckoned with in the settle¬ 
ment of the world proMems con^ming Islam. . The attitude of 
Government of India and the British public towards Ihe Khilafat 
question had only recently changed in favour of the Turks, but he 
regretted to find tiiat the &itish Cabinet was still unfriendly as was 
proved by the retention of Lt^d Curzon as Foreign S»:ret£uy, and 
that Mr. Bcmar Law had not explained the Near Estem policy and 
had not pledged restoration of Palatine and Mesopotamia despite 
favourable British opinion regarding it. He invited the aud^ce to 
compare the change in .the mentality of the British Foreign Office 
towards the Tur^ from pride and prejudice to simulation and 
cajolery brought about by the growing power of the Kemalisfs. 
Yusuf’s mission of peace on the occasion of the sitting of the Paris 
Conference had failed. Angora’s request for joining the Genoa 
Conference was summarily rejected and Fathi Bey’s mi^on to 
London to make the best attempt to secure peace by peaceful means 
safe-guarding the rights of the minorities met with scant courtesy 
at the hands of the British Government which compared unfavour¬ 
ably with the enthusiasm and good-will of M. Pomcare. He felt 
gratified that the fiery statement issued^ by the British Government 
sending a fiery cross round the Dominions and Balkans met with 
the strong disapproval of the British public and that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s dismissal from office was the only po^ble answer which 
a war-weary nation could give to the ex-premier's sabre-rattling. 
He contrasted the attitude of Great Britain with that of France and 
Italy and declared that Britain, owed the'fall of its pr^tige to the 
mistakes of its own Government. 

Thi Mudania Intrigue 

He then dwelt with what he termed the intrigues at the Mudania 
Conference to deprive Kenmlists of "the just fruits of th^gr^t 
victory and the filibustering attitude of General Harrington which 
failed to frighten the Turks. He praised the spirit of patience and 
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fair-mindedness shown by Turls in accepting Armistice terms inspite 
of their bang victors and in the fiu:« of grave provocations. He 
term«J as lie the propagmida attributing atr<Kities to Turks, 
especially the burning of Smyrna, and quoted ofiicial statements of 
the Am^ican Relief Committee and the result of enquiry by French 
officials in Smyrna and Constantinople to prove that the charge lay 
rather on the door of the Greeks and Armenians. 

Lai^anne Conference 

Referring to the Lausanne Conference the speaker greatly depto- 
red the inability of M. FiankHn Bonillon to represent France owing 
to continual violent and evidently inspired campaign in the English 
press against him anrt his policy. Lo^ Curzon with his well-known 
anti-Turkish tendencies dominating the Allies and th^efore 
it would be too much to mrpect the Conference to be swayed <mly 
by ocmsiderations of reason and Justice. MusJim d^nands, tlw 
speaker ot^rved, were tim well-known to require any repetition. 
He however, uttered a warning that Musulmans would not rest 
unless in addition to a satisfactory settlement of the Turkish ques¬ 
tion the entire Jaziraratal Arab was completely free from non- 
Muslim control and the Khalifa's wardensMp of Holy Places wss 
restored. 


The Ex-Soetan 

Dealing with the fight of the ex-Sultan Khalifa, Dr, Ansati des¬ 
cribed how Wahiuddin Effendi had been sacrificing since the armistice 
the interest of,his country and religion on tiieer selfishness. He h^ 
coerce his Ministers into signing the iniquitous Treaty of Sesvres and 
would have comjdac^tly confirmed the doom (ti his ajuntry and 
rtiigion had not the Nationalists fled and establish«l themselves in 
Angora, thereby placing the ratification of the treaty out of his reach. 
He h^ done all this for self-interest at the instance of the Allies, for 
he had be^ too weak to oppose them. Even then the Kemalists h^ 
no in tention of deposit^ him and had to do so only when he 
attempted to weaken the Turkish cause at lyai^anne by deciding to 
Mother del^ation from Constantinople- For his misfortune 
he had to thank himself and, so fiir as the Mussalmans of the world 
objectionable deeds weie an open book to them 
and mey did not feel sorry for him at all. The Ex-Shaikhul Islam 
w 0 had d&clared M^taia ICemai saviour of Islam said Turk^ 
? ^ ^ conjuactioa with whom the Ex-Sultan would 

Mve had Mustafa Eenai punished with the Itelp of tire so-called 
KJi^at ^y, h^ also taken refuge with others in the hospitabte 
fw V These peoples, said the speaker, 

ut^zed by interested propagandists to alienate Muslim 
thf but they all know too well about 

these persons amd their sponsors or be deceived 
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Temporal Power Question 

Speaking ateut ihe accession of Sultan Abdul Majid Khan and 
the Sultan Khalil, the speaker observed with satisfaction that the 
old practice chosing the Sult^m Khalifa only tm account of his 
intrinsic merits was restored- Referring to capital that 1:^ been 
ingeniously sought to be made out *of the new Angora constitution 
by representing it as having separated the Sultanate frMn Khilafet, 
Dr. Ansari remarked at the out^ that the news h^ been sent from 
quarters intensely interested in discrediting Kemalkts. Many sensa* 
tional untruths inspired from these quarters had been inflicted on 
them but little reliance could be put in their version of the consti¬ 
tution which, it was significant, had alv^ys only va^ue and never 
sent out In full. Obedience to religious injunctions by the Kemalists, 
as shewn by their prohibition laws etc., twas a guarantee that they 
would not go against the religious commandments. News coming 
from unintmested quarters, howevra- vague, showed that the Angora 
constitution aimed only at m alting Sultan a nmstitutional 
monarch. Although the full details of the constitution were not in 
their possession, yet tihe speaker had no doubt in his own mind that 
constitutional sovere^nty was nearer the &u:t than vaticanisation 
of the Khalifa as given out by inter^ted sources. The law of Islam 
also sanctioned the relegation of authority to Ministers by the Sultan 
Khalifa and a constitutional monarch was therefore strictly in accord¬ 
ance with the Shariat. Lord Curzon, on sup|K>sition that tire consti¬ 
tution militated against Islamic laws, had iauntingiy a^ed the 
MussaJmaas what they would do. The, Mussahnans believed the 
Kemalists completely loyal to rdigion, and they did not treat this 
kind of propaganda against the Kemalists seriouslv, but the speak^ 
assured Lord Cuizrm on behalf of the Indian Mussalmans, that if 
ever such a thing as separating the Sultanate from the KhiJafet 
happened the Mussalmans would remember their duty without a due 
from him. If Turks made a mistake the Mussalmans would do all 
to get it rectified but not with his lorddiips aid. His ^.anti-Tarkish 
attempts at creating a division was foredoomai to failure, because 
the common misfortune had brought about a wonderful solidarity 
among Muslims all over the world. There ws^ not a Muslim county 
0* colony that had not shewn its active s)rapathy for ihe Turks in 
one way or the other, and not been heartily pissed at the great 
success of the Kem^ists. The universal rejoicings all the world over 
at the Kemalists victories should act. Dr. Ansari adyi^d as a suffi¬ 
cient object lesson to those who fondly dream of division. 

Congress Programme 

Discussing future programme of work. Dr. Ahsan urged pushing 
forward the constructive programme not as an end in itself but as a 
sure step for pre^aing the country to win triple goal. ^ He 
appealed to the Mu^almans to concentrate their efiorts in ^raising 
ten lakhs of rupees for the Khilaiat fund, ten lakhs of Khilafat 
members, and enlisting one lakh of volunteere within the amct four 
months. 
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Dealing with national education he dwelt on the foremost 
' position of the national Muslim University of Aligarh as a seat of 
lutare MusKm culture, in free aud united India. In course of two 
brief years though neglected to a large extent and working against 
tremendous odds it had already shown a record of work whi<Si any 
institution might justly be in’oud of. One need of the university was 
to secure immediate financ^ stability and he appealed for ten lakhs 
for the national Muslim University. He also suggest«l at least 
Rs. 20 per month to be given to the national Muslfin University by 
every District KhUafat Committee, or a sum by every Provind^ 
Kb^afat Committee, corresponding to the number of disMcts in eath 
province. Dr. Ansari recommended that in the interest of the 
Swadeshi movement picketting of foreign cloth shops should be 
started in at least all big centres. 

Coming to the quotum of councils, the speaker emphasised the 
futility of contesting seats. He advpcatai an alternative scheme of 
setting up paralld polling booths during council elections, where 
voters symi^thismg with the Congre^ should be invite to recoid 
their votes. He described how this scheme would prove more 
advantageous, le^ costly yet more effective in boycotting the councils. 

Indian National Pact 

Emphasising absolute necessity of Hindn*Mu^im unity the 
sp^ker declared his conviction that the formation of a homogenous 
and United Indian nation on the founding of such unity was the 
essesial pre-requisite for attaining Swarajya, and more than that for 
retaining it. He believed that real and lasting unity was impo^ibie 
unless Hindus aud Mussalmans decided to adjust their diff^ences in 
a spirit, liberal and yet absolutely frank and in a just manner. To 
achieve that consamation he suggested drawing up of an Indian 
National pact. 

It should define Swarajya and have provisions made for safe¬ 
guarding the rights of difierent commanitira esp«:iaUy of the 
minorities fixing up proportion of representation, of the various 
communities, the small minorities to get representations in excess 
of their populations—these to be given from Hindu and Muslim 
numbers. If should secure perfect fre^om in religious observmices 
of various communities and sects inhabiting India and complete 
respect for tiieir rriigious ol^ervances and susceptibilities. It ^ould 
also ^provide for st^tl^ient of questions leading to difE^ences and 
conflicts, e,g., cow killing, Daserah, Mobaram and other pio<%^ons, 
mntic before mo^ues, and shrine etc,, under the terms of the pact. 
Arbitration boards should be appointed in each province and district 
for preventing communal frictions, and arbitration in cases of disputes 
proposed by the pact should be ratifi^ by bodies representing the 
peoples, communities and sects of India (e.g. the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, Hindu Maha Sabha. Central Khilafat Committee and Jamaitul 
Ulonea etc \ together with a solemn declaration from these bodies in 
case of an invasion for the conquest of India by a foreign power. 
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All the commuttitiM and sects inhabiting India would unite to 
resist such an invasion of the sacred soil of their motherland! 

Pan-Asiatic Movement. 

Dr. Ansari next referred to the need of a pan-Asiatic movement 
to bring atmat the alidad ty among the peoples and countries of 
Asia with a view to r^cuing th^ from the jxiUtical and economic 
iKmdsu'e of Europe. He suggested that missions should be sent on 
behalf of India to establish friendly rdation with peoples of different 
Asiatic countri^ and mission elected by the repres^tative ins- 
titutions of the people (not ne(^sarily govemmente of th^ 
countries) slKiuld be invite to 9«id their own missions to India for 
the same parpen. The agenci^ representing the peoples India 
^ould be establi^ed in those nnintiies which in their turn ^onld 
have agencies repres^ting their nations in India and oth» <»mntries. 
The plenary session of the Asiatic Federation might be h^d at a 
suitable place, prefenably ha India, at the time of the annual sessions 
of the Indian National Congress. He then detailed the advantages 
that would accrue from tois Asiatic Federation to India and the 
different communities comprising the Indian nation and applied to 
the country to give a lead in the matter. In conclusioa he appealed 
to the Mussalman and the other peoples of India for the spetoy com¬ 
pletion of the Angora Aeroplane fund. 

[Here the President had to conclude his address as it was about 1 p, la, 
when the National Congress was to resume its wiling ad)Oitnied the day 
I^fore.} 
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NINTH SESSION OF THE 

AD'India Khilafat Conference 

&J7A—£7TH DECSMBER 192% 

The AIMndia Khilefat Conference opened it* ninth setsion at 9 A. M. 
on 27 Dec. in the Congress pandal under the presidency of Dr. M. A. Ansari 
of Delhi. Unusual interest hras evinced at the proceedings of the Khilafat 
Conference and its deciuon regarding entry into Councils. The lead given 
by Dr. Ansari waa prononncedly agsrost Coondl entry and the Chainnan of 
the ReoeptioB Committee Mr. Dip Kar^ Singh. £d not express any view 
on the qnestioo. The attendance waa large and on the daia were seated 
many well-known Hindn and MusKm leaders of the Congress. The procee¬ 
dings began » usual with recitations from the Koran. 

Chairman's Speech 

Mr. Dip Narain Singh next delivered a short speech welcoming 
the delegates to the Conference. He said that Bihar though materially 
poor was ^tormously rich in its spiritual store and anciait associa¬ 
tions. Bihar bad moreover one great le^on to impart to tiie whole 
of India. Hindu-Moslim unify bad remained unshaken there and 
its proof could be found in the'fact of his (a Hindu's) unanimous 
election to the Chairmanship of the Recepti^ Committee of ihe 
Khilafat Confemnce, He hoped neither Mohamedans nor Hindus 
would lend their ear to the forces at work to divide them. He felt 
sure Muslims would declare that even if the Khilafat questten was 
solved they would continue their efiorts zs vigorously as before in 
the attainment of Swarajya (cries of Yes, Yes) and that the Hindus 
would stand by Khila^t even if Swarajya was achieved (Renewed 
mies of Yes). He points out that if tiie Khilafat was safe it was 
due ^Idy to Kernel's arms (applause), mad therefore they should 
not give any credence to other propagandist reports r^rding the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual powers of the IQialifa. They 
should not express any opinion on it even on conditional basis 
till they were in possession of the text of the Angora constitu¬ 
tion containing the alleged innovation. 

The speaker did not commit himseli to any view regarding 
the Councils. He observed that whatever the decision on that 
qu^tton, their ranks should not be divided. Advantages of their 
unity were above those to be gained bvthe adoption of either view 
on the question of Countils. if it led to dtsunion. He wmit further, 
and urged unity not wly between the different communities of India, 
but also among all Asiatic nations. 

Dr. M. A, Ansari next delivered his Presidential address. 
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■ When Ihe Klulafat Confer^ce resumed its sitting next day Dr« 
Ansaii (Presideiit} f^ain stddressed the d^^ates to complete his ob¬ 
servations part of which he could not finish, the day before. Sf«aking 
about Lausanne Conference Dr. Ansari objected to the Straits being 
handed over to the League of Nations as the League was only a 
garb for Great Britain which dominated it to take poss^ion of the 
high waterways. 

The Kemalist victories, he said, meant a great deal for Eastern 
nations, it within the bounds of possibility that in h«’ strug¬ 
gle for fre^om India may be helped by the Turks. The Khilafat 
movement had crea^d between India and other Muslim' States in 
the Near and Middle East a bond of friendship and brotherhood 
which would benefit India. 

The Resolutionr. 

After finishing his address Dr. Ansari put four resolutions from 
the Chair which were passed without discussion, 

I. The New Sultan. 

The fiist of these, which was passed by all standing amidst cri^ 
oi ‘ AIla-ho-Alclm, ’ recognised Sultan Abdul Majid as the Khalifa of 
Islam, expressed allegiance to him and congratulated the world of 
Islam, particularly the Turks, on the right of election. This resc- 
lution expressed pleasure ati the restoration of the old practice 
of the election trf Klmliia whidi was more in »xordance with the 
Shariat, congratula^ the Angora Assanbly on the re-introduc¬ 
tion of this practice, appreciated the services of the Turks and 
expressed full confidence in the belief of the Turks in reli^ous 
injunctions. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi. 

Another r^olution, which was also passed by all standing, ex¬ 
pressed heart-felt grief at the absence of M^atma Gandhi from 
their midst, thanked him for his great services in the cause of 
Khilafat and believ^ that Mohammedans would never forget that 
Mahatma Gandhi's imprisonment was due to articles relating to the 
question of Khilafa t. 

3.. The Aealis. 

The third proposition moved from the chair empathised with 
the Akalis in their sufierings, c^gratulated them on their suc<»sses, 
and a H mir eti the spint of non-vwlence shown by them. 
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4, Moulana Hasbai Mohani. 

Appreciation of Moulana Hasrat Mohani’s services in the cause 
of Khilafat and non-co-operation fonn^ the sulqect of the fourth 
proportion put from the dmir. 

At this stage &fh Haji Sadiq came to the rostrum and read 
extracts from a letter whidi he stated Seth Qihotani had just then 
received from a friend in Switxerl^d. The extracts which was re¬ 
ceived with acclamation stated that one Ulema named Mufid 
Khwayan who belonged to the Angora deputation bad stated that 
the Turks did not intend to separate the Khilafat from the Sultanate 
£U9d that Ismat PaTia had told a representative of a Muslim State 
that the Khilafat would what the world of Islam desired it to be. 

5.. LaOSANNB ^KF£R£N< 3. 

Sfonlvi Abdul Majid next moved the fifth resolution which de¬ 
clared that Mussalmans would oppose all those terms of the allies at 
the Lausanne Conference which ei^er impaired the power and prestige 
of the Khilafat or in any way interfered witii his complete inde¬ 
pendence or dM not safeguard the smictity of holy places and did 
not free them from Non-Muslim influaice or help^ to place other 
Muslim States under non-Muslim control. 

Maulvi Ali Azim Nadvi in ^x>ndiDg the motion said that the 
partition of Beng^, the Sinn Fein struggle in Ireland and the Kemalist 
successes all prov^ that the British people yielded only to violence. 
The Turks had won be<ause of their sword. It was therefore only 
sword and str^gth which could in any thing force British hands 
(applause). The Turks, he-explained, had used sword and won, and 
India was using other alternative, that of strength of non-co-oper¬ 
ation and she was sure to win by help of this weapon, Mr. Shivraj 
Narain, who supported the r^olution, urged that if need be they 
should be prcpa^ to go to Angora to help tiie Turks (applause). 
The relation was then put ^nd adopted. 

6, Mustafa Kiiiai. Pasha. 


The last r^lution was moved by Abdul Majid Badauni. This 
resolution called. Mustapha Kemal Pasha by the title of Saiful Is’am 
and Majaid-i Khilafat and congratulated him on his unparalleled 
victories which enhanced not only the honour of Islam but also that 
of Asia and assured Kemal that so long as his demands were not 
fully met according to his wishes MuSsalmans of India would conti¬ 
nue to show him both heartfelt and practical sympathy. 

Maulvi Abdul MajM speaking with great warmth reminded 
Mohammedans that the defence of Islam was as much the dntv of 
Indian Mu^ims as that of Mustapha Kemal. Ihey had disgraced 
themselvea m the ^es of the world by fighting the Turks and in being 
instrumentel in bringmg the end of Islam. Kemal had not only given 
the rebirth to Uhm but also the honour of Asia, It was only 
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now that after several c^tnries they realised their common brother* 
hocKl with the world of l^am ontside. ^th Ahmed Haji seconded 
the resolution, 

Maulana Fakir Allahabad! and Mr, Barucha of lk>mbay strongly 
supported the former, dbastised the audience for voting on paper 
resolutions and doing little to put them into efiect. For instance, 
in the resolution they pled^l practical sympathy to the Kemalists. 
What h^ th^ done, he ask^, so ^ to prove th^ practical sympathy? 
Had any One of them gone to Angora badOy to help the Turks ? Even 
the Angora Aeroplane Fund had not yet complete. He urged the 
audimrt^ to prove thmr practical support by .contributing to the 
fund. Mr. Barucha said the victoy of the Keoaalists was unjsural- 
leled because of its being a triumph of spirituality over mate- 
realism and because of toe onnplete r^eneration of Islam 

'ins> startlingly a short time. Ihe re^lution.vms pa^sd unani¬ 
mously. 

The Khilafat Conference th^ adjourned at i P. M. to meet again 
next day. 

8RD DAT—SOTE DECEMBER 192^ 

The Khilafat Conference met again on 30th Decembra when 
Seth Ahamed Haji Sidiq, Secretary, Ccntr^ Khilafat Committ^, 
presented the annual report of toe Committee for 1922. Details 
were given of funds collects! for various purpose and their disposaL 
The report claimed real succe^ for the Khilafat Committee, 
during the three years of ife existence, both in toe cause of Hindu 
Muslim Unity and in uniiyir^ the world of Islam and appealed for 
further help to continue its useful activitira. 

More Resolt^ons. 

Five resolutions were passed. The first of th^e viewed with 
satisfaction the proposal of the Ar^ora National Assembly, as 
reported by Reuter, to summon a Confermce represraiting the world of ’ 
Islam to secure approval to toe election of Sultan Abdul Majid as 
and discuss other important questions and requested that 
the venue of toe' proposed Conference be fixed at a proper place, 
preferably Angora, and that the Centeal Kbilafat Committee, 
Bombay, be informed regarding the number of representatives of the 

Conference and toe date of its s^:on. - t, -.lj t. a 

The second resolntton pass^ urged the boycott of Bntish gooto. 
It originaUy appeared of the agenda in the form passed by the 
Khilafet Subjects Committee, whereunder it was stat«i that toe 
report of toe Congress Committee on iwycott be awaited, but as toe 
C^gress rejected that day the resolution for boycott of Bntish goods 
the Khilafat Conference passed its resolution in an amended form 
appointing its own sub-committee to mcommeirf a schene to 
make the boycott a success. 
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Abortive Attempts were mAde by certein speakers to amend tiie 
resolution so as to do away with the proposal for a sub-committ^ 
and straightaway resolve to boycott all British goodSj bat Mr. 
Sherwani pointed oat the difference between passing a resolution 
and acting upon it. He hoped that the name of the Conference 
would not be discredited by the passing of the resolution in an 
impracticable, form. A committoe of experts, he said) was necessauy 
to rea>mmend mrans of making boycott effective. 

The third resolution sympathised with the oppressed MussaJmans 
of Morocco in their struggle against Spain for freedom under the 
leadership of Abdul Karim. 

The Cmiference passed another resolution appreciating the 
services of the '‘Bambay C 3 ironMe,” mid its editor Mr. M. Kcktball 
in the cause of the Khilafat and appealing to Mohammedans to help 
the “Chronide" in every possible way. 

The last resolution promised to ^iablidi an educational fund for 
fiimncii^ the Aligarh National Muslim University wito a view to hdp 
the spread of national elucation and also to strengthen the position 
of an institution which was the first to be brought into existence by 
the Non-co-operation mov^ent and which was for Muslim education 
the biggest institution of the kind established in the course oi the 
Non-(X)-operation programme. 

The Lousanoe Impatae 

On this day considerable ferment was created in Mc^lem circles 
on recdpt of the news that the British Govt, had orders warships 
to the Near East in view of the threatened breakdown of the 
Lausanne Conference owing to the intransegience of Lord Curzon 
in reject of Mosul wd other terms proposed to Angora. Crowded 
meetings were held in the morning and heai^ speeches, in which 
Moslems in a body reived to sacrifice everything for the Khflafat, 
were made. 

Next day the Khilafat Conference at its final sitting define! 
its attitude regarding the Lausanne Conference. It warned the 
Cktvemm^t;— 

in the Event of War 

‘lhat in the event of war with Turkey due to the unjust attitude 
of the Alhcs, particularly Britain, the Muslims of India would 
immediate launch Civil Disobedience with a programme which 
would include spreading flidr propaganda among the Police and 
the Army, stoppage of fresh recruitment, refusal to subscribe 
to war loans, recruitment to the Angora legion, picketting of 
foreign cloth and Uquor shops and preventing export of food 
grams.’ 

AA Committee was authorised to change or 

add to the programme. 
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Numerous spe«:hes were deKvned with gr^t religious iecvoar 
and aU proclaimiri that the Mossalmans of India would not hesitate to 
lay down their lives in the Turfcteh cause in the event of war. Pre¬ 
servation of the integrity of the Khilafat was a r^igious injunction 
and a matter of supreme im;K>rtance to the entire world of Islam, 
which they hoped would stand by the Turks to every man, 

Otlierwisei in Ncmnal Time* 

In nomal circumstances, the Q>nfm:ence resolved to appeal to 
the countrv for TEN lakhs of rup^ and fifty thousand volunteers 
within the next three months when the Centr8tl Khilafat Committee 
would advise regarding the launching of Civil Disobedience. 

if was also decided to start at once an Angora Legion and a 
Committee oonsistiag of M^rs. Daud. Upson. Kidwai and Mazhur- 
din was ap|»inted for the purpose. 

Other resolutions were also passed dedaring that India's struggle 
for liberty would benefit by making common cause with other 
Asiatic countries, approving a Joint C^mittee to suggest a solution 
of Rindu-Musltm confiicts and sauctioning the right of self-defence 
recommended by the Civil Disobedience Committee. 

The Conference approved the appeal for the Augora Aeroplane 
fund and urged Muhammadans to soon subscrilw to the Fund, 

Of the other resolutions passed are— 

{i) One r^fintion txmd^nned the action of jafi authorities in 
denying piironem freedom to observe religious practices in jail, fa 
say AZAN, for instance. 

(2) Another declared that Non-co-operation was not directed 
against Indian States but tmly against the foreign Government and 
hoped tiiat Indian Chiefe would allow their subjects freedom to 
promote Swadeshi, paachayats, national education, and the Khilafat 
etc., and thanked those enl^htened Rulere who had already allowed 
them subjecfe freedom in the alwve directicms. 

{3) A third condemned tiie Frontier Crim« R^nlation Md the 
tyrannies perpetuated on political prisoners in the jails of the N. W. 
Frontier Province. 

(4) Yet another endorsed the view of the Khilafat Civfl Dis- 
obediaice. Committee regarding the iiea:esrity of organi^tion of 
Labour in India and attempting to propagate among them 
rel^ons and political affairs. 

(5) While reaffirming the boycott of Law Courts it made 
exception in case of those disputes which could not be settled by 
Panchayats and which involved serions issues. 

(6) A resolution urged Mahomedaas to take increasing 
interest in the Congres and apf»aled to the Hindus to attem^ to 
secure proper representation of Mahomedans where it was lacking. 
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( (7) ' The Confereacse c<mdetxmed disr^pect to tiie Koran shoira 

by the Gurkha police at Kismal, Maiz, Sylhet (Assam) and Ihe 
attempt oi the autiiorities to suppress the affair and dedared that 
responsibility for any ontowsUd events as the r^alt of disrespect 
of the Koran would r^t on the authorities. 

(8) The Conference made it obligatory on all Mussalmans^ and 
^rticolaily Khilafatists, to wear .Khaddar alone which formed the 
essential part of Non-Co-operation. 

(9) Anothm: reK>lujion urged boycott of Government schools 
and ratabl^ment of National sch(»ls, particularly intn>daction of 
the teaching of arts. 



FIFrEENTH SESSION OF 

The All'Indla MusKm League 

LUQKNOJF—'SIST. MJRCH 1928 

sithnS llw iStli. Setnon of the All-India Mudin Leasoa com* 
menc^ at Lui^dow on 3l*t Maich 192 a The Imsmew of the day 

to the leading of the speeches by Lt Shaikh Shahid Hussain, the 
Chairman of the Re«^ion Comn^tee and Mr. Bhur^ the President of 
the League. 

Chairman's Speech. 

Lt. Sliaikh Shahid Hussain in tlie course of his address said : 
" The Khitafat question has been solved not by futile appeals, nor 
by costly deputations but by the trusty sword of the keepers of 
the IQiilafat, the Tnrkah nation led by the glorious hero of Warn, 
Ghazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha, thus saving Islam from accepting the 
favours or being under obligations to Europe." In regardi[to the 
transference of the Khalifate he said, "Prof^sor MargoUuth, in a 
recent publicatioa sarcastically remarks that while during the war 
the Moslems were laying down the propositimr that the temporsd 
and the spiritual power must remain united a^xording to the 
Shariat in the j^rson of the Khalifa and were accusing the All^ 
‘of attempting to destroy it, after the war the National Assembly of 
Angora adopts the policy of dividing the temporal and the spiritual 
power of the Sultan Khalifa. If the news is true then the National 
Assembly .of Angora has to justify its actioa according to the 
Shariat before the Moslem world. We are not in any way bound 
to accept any such measure contrary to our religious commandments. 
As far. as I underatand from the Fatwa of tlie Moslem Jurists, the 
spiritual temporal power of, the Khalifa cannot be separated. 
There can be no second Pope in Islam. At the same time a Khalifa 
cannot be an autocrat. I am sure of one thi^ that if out of sheer 
disgust at the action of the ex-Sultan or owing to the necessitiM of 
diplomacy during the peace negotiations they have been misled into 
this action the defenders of Khilafat will soon rectify the error when 
it is pointed out to them by the competent Moslem authorities. It 
is the duty of onr Ulema to make this point dear that fte Shariat 
laws cannot be tampered. Angora National Assembly will put its^ 
right by restoring it te the new Khalifa his rights conferred on him 
by the Sbara. As I said it is a dom^tic matter and its solution 
■ does not apewar to me to be a difScult one. 

Lt. Shadid next passed on to the question of Himitt-Moslem 
unity. In his opinion ihere had bees some progress in the dinction 
of Hindu'MusUm unity for which credit w« due to 8 <xne self-l«s 
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-workers. Hd added The soreness created in dieciions to vatioos 
public bodies has been removed to a grwit extent by separate com- 
mnnal representation. The far-seeing policy of the Moslem League 
which was so much suspected at Ihe b^tnnmg has justified itself. 
In the ap^rent dis-nnion we see the g<^ to ^al unity. During 
the transition period one ought not to be surprised if it is not all 
plain-sailmg. This state of afiairs is likely to cbntinue till the 
country has advance to a pit^ when it will break th^e artifimal 
bonds of its own accord. You distinguished brethren, in your 
wisdom wfil have to devote your attention for its solution. But 
brethren, if you agree w^th me then till that happy time comes the 
safest ^d the- surest guarantee of the progress of the country lies 
in individual and communal advancement." 

The Preridentisil Addrew 

The address of Mr. Bhurgri, the President of the All-India Mutfim 
League is a long speech in six sections begioniag tritha note of hope that 
a more or less workable Turkish peace treaty is in sight. The address is 
dmded into two pans, one dealing with the Turkish and the Khilaht 
questions and the other with the int^nai afiairs of Iii£a. 

At the outset Mr.' Bhurgri paid a tribute to the founders of 
the KbBafat Committee in India and tb^ succe^ors in office for 
the splmdid services they had rendered to the cause of Is^am, 
Keviewing the British attitude towaurds the Moslems in regard to 
the G mco-Turkish conflict he says “ though the Mussalmans have 
known no peace of mind ever since the Tripolitan war they have 
never seen darker days than during the ministry of the ex-Pr«nier 
Mr, Lloyd George who had been, as be himself admitted, tergely 
responsible for the Greek ^xupation of Smyrna.. He ^uld never 
see or learn the wisdom and necessity of stopping the butchery and 
devastation systonaticafiy carried on by the Greeks in Anatolia.. 
He spurned the Moslem appeals for the better understanding with 
Turk^ and all he could think was that “ the Mediterranean is vital 
to Biitam; we want the frimidship of the Greek people, a people 
whose friendship is vital to us. They will multiply and wax strong. 
They are a people of vital intellig^ce, of energy and they have 
sh(^ toey have courage.” In support of M. Venizelos' theory of 
a Greek majority in Thrace and Smyrna he did not hesitate to 
employ Ins ardent of tiiese being “Gr^k Mahomedaim” MussaJ- 
mans by religion, bat of Gredi nationality who should be linked 
to Greece.” 

Mr. Bhurgri next mentioned how the sudden Turkish onslaught 
on Smyrna and Ismid gave rise to Mr. Lloyd George’s memorable 
m^i^to wherthy raiment against the Mussalmans in general 

TO • particular was sought to be created in Europe and 

manifesto after alluding to the 
possiDuity of ” the entire loss of the whole results of the victory over 
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Turkey in the late war" appealed for force to guard the freedom of 
the straits and to prevent violent and hostile Turkish aggression. 

The Draft Treaty. 

Ck>ntiiiiiing, Mr. Bhurgrl said : "We in India hoped that with 
the d^ppearanpe of Mr. Lloyd George. Britain would turn a new 
leaf in its foreign policy towards Turlny. But the ptoce^ngs of 
the Lausanne Conference are not of a happy nature. It will only be 
to the good of England if she shows a friendly gesture to Turkey 
even at this elev^th hour. The draft treaty presented to the 
Turks is a sorry dcKiumoit. It has still most ot the faults of the 
obnoxious Treaty of Sevres and tiie Turks cannot be exproted to 
accept it. Though the questu>n of boundaries has been more or 
less settled the ^pitulations, theStrsKts, the ‘'questionof minorities'* 
smd the economic clauses are a stumbliug block in the securing of 
real peace in the Near East. The capitulations have been largely 
instrumental in arresting the progress and development of Turkey. 
Originally they were concessions made by the free will and gracious¬ 
ness of the Turkish sovereigns, Now, however, they have assumed 
a dangerous shape. Though it is declared that toe capitulations 
are abolished in principle, yet what is substituted in their place in 
the draft treaty is no remedy for the miserable political and 
economic plight of Turkey. If in the Turkish demand for the 
complete abolition of the capitclatkms the attitude of Lord Curzou 
has been hostile it is not less ^ even with 3^;ard to the question of 
toe Straits, 


Qosstioh of the Straus. 

Mr. Lloyd George was never tried of proclauning the British 
and the world interests in the Straits of Dardanell^. And Lord 
Curzon t(^ is proceeding with this question much in the same spirit. 
Let me at once say that no one would be against the permanent 
freedom of the Straits but that is a very different thing from their 
strategical fre^om. The dismanthng of the fortifications (though 
already completed by toe Allies) and the free movement of warships 
between the Mediterranean and the Biack Seas would be a source of 
permanent danger to the Black Sea States and we are not surpris^ 
at the stout opposition of Russia to such a scheme. The economic 
freedom of the StrMts the Turks would gladly guarantee and toey 
have in fact throughout toe entire past scru^lously avoided 
restricting it even in times of national danger. To say that the 
Straits h^e an international character is really confusing the issue; 
If the proposition were carried to its logical conclusions, every 
waterway big or small, has more or less an. international character. 
Xfter all, toe English Straits of Dardanelles is of very small per<^- 
tage cornered to that of Rumania, Russia and otl^r Reparian 
Bowers, 
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« li we pass OQ to the question of minoiities there are many 
question of the Near East all awaiting a humanitarian solution and 
one. despairs of the prospect of permanent p^ce in the Near East. 
The salvation of these minorities lies not in floting them still further, 
neither in the creation of national homes for them, nor wringing 
out for them forced and unworkable guarantees but in advising 
them to live peac^ully with their neighbours. So long as they 
do believe that they have foreign protecrion even, then engaged in 
tres^on against their country as they were during the last war 
there would be no lasting peace in Turkey and this question will 
alwa3^ continue to drop us as did the other questions before it and 
whi<h were only settl^ by the successive diminution of the Turkidi 
possesions. If like us they are to have sq^rate and communal 
representation in their Government, Turkey, I am sure, would not 
grudge granting it.'* 

Continuing Mr. Bhurgri said that sint^ the days when Lord 
Kitchener was sent out to Egypt to preserve the neutrality of 
Egypt in the Turko-Italian Wat the foreign policy of England 
towards the Islamic countries was one of unsympathetic and on 
some well-known occasions hostile attitude. If Islamic countries 
are weak to-day, Britain, in sjute of recent expansion of her 
dominions, is decidedly weaker. Her prestige and moral we^ht 
shaken in the East as they were never ^laken before. In the 
Middle East where English statesmen counted their greatest gain, 
there is the greatest kss and the entire Middle East sooner or 
latter be lost to them. 


British Activities in Mesopotamia. 


Referring to the British activities in Mesopotamia, Mr. Bhurgri 
quoted Colonels Repington and Lawrence and said that the Arabs 
rebelled against the Turks during the war not because the Turkish 
Government was notably bad but becuse they wanted independence. 
They did not risk their lives in the battle to become Britisb subj^its 
or French ^citizens. Promises of independence were made to the 
Arate though Mr. Churchill later on denied any knowledge of any 
promise of handing Mesopotamia back to the Arabs. " In regard 
to tb(^ probtrans in the Near East and Arabia," said Mr. Bhui^ri- 
views of the Turks, Arabs and Indians are wholly identical. All 

are only interested in securing the Arabs the right of self-determin¬ 
ation and freedom from non-Muslim control, but will England con- 

*nt to it ? Speaking frankly 1 do not yet see any sign of it. So 
must see th«e countries freed from the mandat 
whuh are crippling them and must stand by these people in thrir 

Leaoob of Oribntai, Nations, 


. “ Signs are not alrrady wanting of 

Such a f^emtion of States—a real League of nations—coming into 
being, Kabul, Tehran, and Angora have entered into a soleroa 
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pact o£ brother-hood. The people of the so-called mandated 
territories will join it. The moment they come into their ovra and 
the day Japan and China have made up their difEerences, they 
would come in the movement and be the leading nations in 
the simple. Some people think the idta of a League of 
Oriental Nations to be a dream, bqt when I notice the aggression 
of Europe against Asia and Africa, the behaviour of the White 
races towards the Coloured peoples and coloured prejudice in some 
of the Wratem countries, I clearly see the early realisation of this 
dream. Asia for the Asiatics heis already gained possession of the 
heart of this Continent and has Africa for the Africans and silently 
—it may be slowly tiie maker and unmaker of nations in working 
out His will. India’s place is undoubtedly in that brotherhood and 
1 feel confident that it will one day, by reason of her size, population 
and resources, have a very honour^ place in it.” 

In regard to tiie changing of the Khalifa, Mr, Bhurgri says 
" If the Angora Government ever comes to take a wiong step in 
religioas matters, Mussalmans themselves will not allow it to go 
unchallenged and unconnected. But it is that the election of the 
Rhalifa is in accordance with the best traditions of Islam and it was 
by election that 'Moslems have.the best of the Khalifa. In addition 
to his election the present Khalifat-Ul-Mussulmen mijoys his exalted 
oflfice by the free consent of the entire Moslem world. The deposi¬ 
tion and even the flight of ex-Sultan Wahiduddin would have caused 
no comment bad it not been for tiie fact that at the preset mom^t 
birds of the same feather would have flocked in Hed jaz and it has 
created an impression. I fondly hope some developments with 
r^ard to the “Transference” of the KhUafat to ex-Sherifi Hussain 
may not l>e altogether impossible at the time of the forthcoming 
Haj. As the ex-Sherifi and the ^-Khadifa are the proteges of 
England I would be faiimg hx my duty if 1 did not utter a solemn 
warning against any such f<x>lish and untying pro^dings. 

Indian Problems. 

The President next passed on to problems confronting India 
to-day. He said “ British nile in India has worked both for 
good and evil and has had its due share of merits and demerits. 
In any case it has come to stay whether we regau'd it as a necessary 
evil or as a heavenly blessing. We cannot at present eradicate it 
without endangering our own existence, and let due notice be taken 
of this. But it is neither indelible nor eternal.” Mr. Bhurgri laid 
the blame for this present tension of feeling in India at the door of 
short-sighted British statesmen in India and in England. Criticising' 
the policy of Government after the coming of reforms he referred to 
the arrest of non-co-operators and “ to the ^tematic perwcudon 
and torture of many of the political prisoners inside the jails and to 
the inhuman treatment of them as common depraved felons such 
as is unheard of m any other civilis^ country,” He had a word of 
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praise for the U. P. Government for granting amnesty to politi^ 
prisoners. Mr. Bhurgri strongly condenuKd tiie appointa^t of toe 
Services Commi^on and next pass^ on to the Indianisation of toe 
Army and otocar Services. He said that India being a man-p>wer 
country as in contrast to money-powered England, _ the fonner 
could not afford to Imitate the latter's most expensive miJitary 
organisation. 

Dealing with the question of Indians abroad he ^d “our 
countrymen in Kenya are threatened with vmlence and it is high 
tone that we should devise ways and means of properly saf^nard- 
ing their interest, person and property from toe depradations of 
the “white-men’s burden." The root cause of the problem however, 
lies in my. opinion in the race-hatred of the "^ite against the 
coloured of Europe versus Asia. 

Remedies to Evils. 

Ssggestmg remedies to all these evils Mr. Bhurgri said "there 
are three things which the Government of India can and must do 
without any loss of time to achieve the desired end. These a]% 
firstly urging for the appointment now instead of after tea years as 
originally stipulated of the Statutory Commission to examine the 
OTorking of the reform^ cmistitution specially with refermir^ to the 
following—(a) nlation between Simla and Whitehall, (b) toe extent 
and dilution in which toe constitution should be amended so as to 
make the Government of India responsible in a greater degree to 
the people and what powers shoum further be developed on the 
Central Legislature and (e) the demand for full provincial autonomy; 
secondly taking immediate definite steps to grapple the most vexing 
questions of the day by formulating in coosaitatioa with the repre¬ 
sentatives of toe p^ple substantial and gmiuine schemes and stiiges 
(a) for the Indianisation of the Army and equipment for Indians in 
India, (b) for the Indianisation of the Services, (c) for grant of 
complete fiscal autonomy, {dj for the abandonment of the present 
growing military burdens, (e) for safeguarding the interests and 
status m Indians abroad and finally grantii^ a general amnesty to 
many thou^nds of political prisoners who are now rotting in jails 
either for toeir misgiuded zeal or as innorant vmtims of rept^sion 
and S’"'' nression. 

Cc-iing on to the question of Council entry Mr. Bhurgri declar¬ 
ed that with toe present 4 anna franchise constitution and ce^ation 
from it of Das-Nehru Parly, the Coi^ress was purely of the masses 
but not for the classes. “1 am convinced that the new constitution 
affords a strong weapon in our han&if only we could wield it by 
presenting an united front against the common menace of the wave 
ol reactionarism which is now pacing through Simla and Whitehall. 
Further these Councils provide ^ple opportunities and sure means 
of fostering Hindu-Musiim Unity by handling all inter-communal 
and even national legation and probien» with care, coi»ideration, 
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sympathy and frequent consultations between the leaders of various 
communities for which the Councils afiord the best meeting ground. 
The reformed Councils also afiord the best available means for 
carrying out schemes of mass education and a system of propap 
ganda among and education of the electorate on flie burning to^cs 
of the day* In regard to communal repr^enation be was not much 
in favour of it and term»i it as mi unavoidable evil to be taken 
recourse to in emergencies and to flie minimum extent. 

In conclusion Mr. Bhurgri made a fervrait appeal for HindU' 
Moslem unity and rel^oas toleration. 

An Abrupt End 

The session ®f the Mc»lem League <»me to an abrupt and un¬ 
expected dose on April ist. when it was adjourned sine die. The 
circumstances that led to it were that in the previous night (gist 
March) there was a prolonged meeting of the Subjects Committee to 
consider the resolution by Dr. Ansari urging the establishment 
of a national pact on certain lines to ensure unity and harmony 
among the various communities and sects in India. This resolu¬ 
tion was accepted by the Subjects Committee, Mr. Jinnah's 
resolution recommending entry into Councils and striving for 
attainment of Dominion Status proved a stumbling block. Dr, 
Ansari and other leading Non-co-operators vigorously opposed the 
motion. For five hours together tbi? same resolution was discussed 
in the Subjects Committee. On Sunday (April ist) at midday, 
when votes were called for and whm many members of the Com¬ 
mittee had left lor lunch Mr. Jinnah’s moti<Hi was rejectod by 
twelve to nine votes. It was -uncertain w ha t would have been 
tile fate of tiie motion in the open meeting of the League, ^e 
parties were ovenly l^lanced. There was ccmsideralfie excilement 
and the meeting of the League -w^ p<»tponed from ii a. mi. to 3 P. M. 
At 3 p, M. i^fain it was decided to hold the meeting at 5 p. H.in the 
evening. Proceedings accordingly comment^ at 5 and two resolutions 
were passed. The third r^olu-^m j»resed by Hon. Mr. Reza Ali was 
under discussion when Mr. Zahur Ahmed, a non-ot-operating 
Barrister of Allahabad, raised an objection on the ground of quorum 
pointing out that though the hall was fuU there was not the 
requisite number of bonafide members of the League. The President 
upheld the objection and adjourned the session sins die. 


Resolution 




The following I* Ihe resolution unanimously passed by fite Sw’ 
Committee oftholSth Session of the All-Indio Muslim Leeg^g. ?<«tn 
Lucknow s—■ 

"Whereas it is nwessary that complete unity shoul<?*^ 
ed ammig the various communities and sects inhat 
whereas this unity and solidarity is essential 






Q-O* 
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oar goal and whereas complete unity and underatanding are not 
possible without full faith and trust in the faim^s and justice of 
the various communities in their relations with each other this 
session of the All-India Muslim League resolves that in order to 
fulfil these objects a Committee consisting of the following gentle¬ 
men be appointed hereby to collaborate with similar committees to 
be appointed by toe Indian National Congress, toe ^ BIhilafat 
Committee, the Shiromani Gordwara Prabandhak Committee, toe 
Jamait-ul-Ulema, the Hindu MahaSabha, and other representaiwe 
bodies of the various communities in order to prepare and bring 
about an Indian National Vact on toe lin^ indicated her^naftor. 

**(a) Safeguarding toe right of different communities especially 
of toe minorities fixing up proportion of repr^entation of toe 
various cmnmunifies in all the Councils, Munidpal Bodies, Local 
Boards, P^chayats, Universities, and the Services, the small 
minorities to ''get representation in excess of their population, these 
to be given from the Hindu and Muslim members. 

“(b) Perfect freedom in religious observance of various sects 
inhabiting India. Complete respect for all religions and religious 
observance aud susceptibilities of various sects by other sects. 
This freedom would include the right of preaching and spreading 
tbe various religions, provided no force, intimidation, coercion or any 
other unfair means are adopted. 

“(c) Setliement of questions leading to d'ffertoces and confiict 
e. g. cow pr^avaf on, Dusehra, Mohurrum, Rathjatra processions, 
Sikh Diwans, music before mosque and shrines and the recognition 
of Hindustan* (Urdu or Hindi) as the ofifimal langu^e of India with 
Persian and >Nagri scripts. Arbitration Boanis to be appointod 
in each provings and each district to prevent communal frictmn and 
to arbitrate in case of disputes.” 

"It is furtoer resolv^ that toe people of India should ^xticipate 
in toe formation of Federation to Eastern Coontii^ wito the object 
of mctual help in toe matter of trade and commerce and to free 
themselves from the economic exploitation and domination by 
Europe with a view to enlarge and support the oriental culture and 
generally to maintain good and friendly relations between the 
var ous nationalities all over the East.” 



FOURTH SESSION OP THE 

Jamait—ul-UIema Conference 

QAYA—UT'S DSOBMBgR WSS 

Amongrt the Conferences, besides the National Congress, held at Gaya 
were two refigio^olitical meetings of great ^nifican<». These were the 
All-India Htndd Mahasahha and the Jamnt-ui-Ut«ma. Both, thoogh strictly 
speaking only religious organisations, took for the first time at Gaya a 
distinctly poBtical colour and loined hands vrilh the N-C-0 (kmgress thus 
giving it a positive religious sanction. The Jamah-el-Ulema (congregatioii 
of Muslim religioiis leaders) opened its 4th Session at Gaya on the 24lh 
December in its own’spacious uid trell-decoraled pandal with several thou¬ 
sands of Moslem divines From all over India and a sprinkling of Moslem 
laymen and non-moslem visitors. For the first time since its constitution 
the Jamsit-td-Ulema h^d its ritting daring the Congr^a weds. 

Maulana Habibnl Rahman of Deoband, the President-elect could 
not arrive in. time. The Conference opmed in his absence with 
recitations from the holy quoran and National po^s. Thereafter 
Maulana Abdul Rauf of Dinapur read out his printed address as' 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. The Conference then ad- 
joam^ for a short time for another sitting during the day. 

The two address^, that of the President-elect (Manlvi Habibnl 
Rabmao of the University at Deoband, which is a recognised centre of 
Islamic learning of the world), and of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee (Manlvi AMul Rauf), were remarkable for the expoa- 
tion of clerical opinion on tile controversy regaading the Kha¬ 
lifat. Both hoped Angora would keep in view that the Indian 
Mohamedans considered that the Snlftmate and the Kbalitat must be 
vested in one and the same person, who may be elected, but wlm 
should enjoy the title of ' His Majesty’ and must possess both tem¬ 
poral and spiritual powers. A great deci^n about the question of 
Council entry was given by the Conference even before the Congre^ 
and Kbilafat Committees could make up their mind. 

Unusually large numl^s of del^atra attended and there were 
also many Hindu and Sikh vfeitors. Several prominent Congr«^ 
leaders were seated on the dais. 

Chairmaii’s Address 

Maulana AMul Rauf, Chairman, R«»ption Cmmnittee, in ‘ 
coming the delegates read a long address in Urdu. He said AiAth 
-Cross was to-day pitted against the Cresc^t, and Europey^^.^^^ce 
to drive Trarkey out of its snail European po^^kjas. 
in India had not only deprived them of manhood, by al, o ^ *■ 

the Indians to hate war, while they the Britishw ere 

69(e) / \ 
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grater pxeparatioi^ for war, for the so-called purpose of m^tdning 
peace, but the clauses of the Poial Code were placed above the 
laws of God and the Rulers want«i th^ to remain ioysd while Islam 
was being destroyed by them. In such a state of a&irs the duty 
of the Indian MatenunMan was clear. They should be ever grateM 
to the Kemalists for saving Islam from extinction. But the Turkish 
victories had givaj birth to new problons, regarding the future of 
Islamic practices dealing with the position of the Khilafat. MauM 
Abdul Rauf sa^ that the Khilafat could be both elected and nomi' 
nated, and could be deposed, The Khilafat need not be confined in 
any family and he ^w no reason why it should have bemi confined 
to Osman. No one could be a Khalifa unless he poss^sed both 
spiritual, and temporal powera. He knew that the pr^ent time was 
against personal rule, that such a rule in the case of the Sultan had 
be^ abused. But Ismalic law contemplated no other, form of Gov* 
emment. A Khalifa may be deposed and a new one elected. But 
when a Khalifa was appcrinted he ought to enjoy both the spiritual 
and temporal powers. The Speaker did not know how far the 
reports r^;arding Angom's decision deprivii^ the new lOialifaof 
temporal powers was true, but if it was, he took wcception to it. 
Rather than curtailing the powers of the Khalifa the Speaker’s 
opinion was that the Khilafat should be a living force, that all Moslem 
Stotos such as Turkey, Afghanistan, Persia, Bokhara, Khiva, Arabia 
and Iraq should owe allegiance to the Khalifa who would grant 
them all interna) autonomy and could control the foreign policy of 
all such Muslims States, so that in time of war the forces of all these 
States may mustra to defend Islam, He added that in the ca^ of 
countries like India which had passed from Muslim control the 
Shariat down that the Khalifa should send to such countrie his 


own nominee who would settle their disputes and guide them. He 
that the Jamait>ul-Ulema would now attempt to put right this 
shortcoming. 

Toothing political tesues in this country Mauivi Abdul Rauf swd 
that non-co-operation had revolutionised the Indians’ mind, but its 
great soccer was prevented by the ^rdoli mistake of its author in 
suspending the ofienaive. He ridiculed the idea of capturing Coun¬ 
cils for doing nothing. Would not that mean useless waste of the 
countiy s energy and funds ? Congress candidates would not be able 
to achieve more through Councils than the present CoundUors and 
^ the talk about paralysing the Government through Councils was as 
SorV™* 2S the promise of attainment of Swaraj in three ni<mths. 

pre^t^toa,^ The Presidential Address 

01 i's absence of the President-elect, who had not till then 

V ® Prusidwitial Address was read out by Moulvi Shabbii 
of fo^bmed w^i^bund. 

and eve. Maulvi'^ 3 MbuI Rahman of Deoband gave a very long 
. . 5 s m Urdu, levering forty-two printed pages which took three 
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hours to read. It was throughout listened with close attention and 
yras occasional^ punctuated with applause. 

CcoM Vs. Ct^BcmA. 

He said that throughout her life Islam had Christianity as its 
main and traditional enemy. The lat^t attempt of the victorious 
Cross to d^troy Islam was after the great War when the Allies im¬ 
posed on Turkey a treaty wbidi smashed h^ power completely. 
Islam had in the pastwitlwtood several attacks solely because of her 
spiritual strength. For several centuries Turks had defended her and 
ev^ to-day Turks had not only again saved her from extinction but 
was alone among Muslim States sufficiently powerful to defend their 
faith against the aggressor. Moslems of the world ow^ a great debt 
of gratitude to Kemalists. He was therefore surprised to hnd in some 
qn^^ hostile mtidsm of the Turlra. He conceded that Turks 
being human were liable to err and Indian Mohammedans should 
respectfully repr^ent their views to Angora, The Moulana said that 
the fact t^t Angora was summoning a conference of Moslem l^ders 
from all over the world to frame the laws of Turkey in accordance 
with the Shariat prov «3 the anxiety of the Kemalists to observe the 
Koranic lawi He was sure that as spirituality had all along saved 
Islam, Kemalists would not go against the Shariat (God’s law} 
or intioduce innovatmns inconsistent with it. Touching ihe petition 
of the Khilafat, the Moulana observed that a Khalifa may be dected 
and also d^osed if undesirable, that h» powers may even be made 
noting by institutional delegation* but that the authority of the 
TThalifa. as such must be supreme. The Sultanate and the Khiinfat 
could not be separated and there could be no Khalifa unless he enjoy¬ 
ed both spiritual and temporal powers. His title must also remain 
"His Majesty”. The speaker felt sure that Angora would pay 
attention to this respectful lepre^ntation of the Indian Muslim view 
regarding the position of the Khdafat and that tiie Jamait-ul-Ulema 
would be recogn^ed by the Turkish Government and its help sought 
in the solution of religioua issues. The Maulana also praise the 
services of the Osnan family whose members for ova six centuries 
bad ruled more than any other dynasty. He suggested that 
Mustapha Kemal Padia l» given tiie title ‘Mujadid-i-Khilafat’ 
(Saviotu: of Khiiafat) for b^ ^rvices m giving Islam a new birth. 

Ute Indian Situation. 

The Maulana next dwelt upon the special respcmsibilities of the 
Jamait-ttl-Uiema. He claimed for it superiority over all othe''^ 
Mi^liin organisations or omferences in India and declared th^ 
time to come it would represent a unique pc^tion in the 
as to lead Muslim opinion in religious matters, but as |s and ^ 
religion were inseparable in Islam, tiie Jamait was 
to give the lead on political issues. And 'as the of Isl'’ 

could be achieved only if India was a«tononioT»gj. jamait unity 
placed above all efforte at securing independency- they v 
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8acceed in shaking ofi slavery it was essential that Hindus and 
Mu hammadans should work united, but as occasions had arisen 
when religious disputes had seriously interfered with unity, he 
suggested that a joint committee of fair-minded Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan leaders should sit and recommend measures to be adopted 
by botii parties to avoid all possible chance of religious or other 
cdofliots. 

Ok Councu, Entry 

Toudiing the controversy reganling the Congi^s programme, he 
emphasised that N-C-O wcu a regions obligation on Muham¬ 
madans and, according 1 o the last Fatwa of the Ulemas, Muham¬ 
madans could neithn- co-operate nor take oath of allegiance. They 
could not therefore at in the Councils, even if they succeeded at the 
polls. The only alternative consistent with the Fatwa was tlmt 
pointed out by the resolution adopted by the Executive Committee 
of Jamait-ul-ulema on the nth Nov. last. Thisde<^ion permitted the 
capturing of seats but refusing to take the oath. The Maulana 
thought that this course offers a ground for compromise between the 
two opposite views, but asked whether all the botirer and expense of 
fighting the elections would be worth the compensatory gain. If it 
was, they may adopt that course and save division in their ranks. 
His own view was tibat the best course to follow was to carry on 
vigorously the constructive programme of N'^-O which ofiered real 
ground for solid and useful work. 

In conclusion, Maulana Habibnl R ahman the necessity for 
the widening of th^ organisation and carrying propaganda to the 
masses. He hop^ that scon provincia] heads of the Shariat, and 
later on, an AU-Xndia Amir of Shariat would be elected to lead 
Muhamn^ans in the right course. 


The 2od Sitting. 

The second sitting pf the Jamait-nl-Ulema Hind ^nunenced on 
December 24th at 2-30 noon. Maulana Habibur'Rahman of Deo- 
bund, the President-elect, arrived at 2 p. m. He was received on the 
station platform by Maulana Sajjad, Secretary Reception Committee, 
and other R«:eption executive members amid loud acclamation of 
. “AUa-ho-Akbar" and followed by a ntunber of UJemas of Deoband 
^ accompanied him all the way till be entered the pandal. Quazi' 
Sulai man of Phulwari, thereupon, introducing the reverend 
biiC^-ulana to the audience in fitting terms proposed him to the Chair 
hfforu.'^ was seconded by Maulanas KifayatuUah, Syed Suleman Nadvi, 
prr*''S^^'tuddin Abudat^ of Sind, Fazlullah of Madras and Abdulla of 
ot \rriv!^thereupon was presented with an aba and a 

®™hn)idered " President, Fourth annu al sesaon, 
of fok.. Hind. 

and Jamait-ul-Uiema, consisting of 

' elected members, deckied that standing for 
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elections even un4er the condition that no oath be if ^ected, 

is against the Shariat of Islam and prahibited. 

The ^mmittee ps^snl a isolation congratulating Kemal Pasha 
on his victories and givii^ han the name of toe" Reformer of 
Khilafat.^’ 

The question as to toe temporal power of the Khilafat came in 
for a good deal of discussion and as opinion was sharply divided, no 
understanding was arrived at. 

The Jamait-nl'Ulema also decided toat on' toe question of 
Councils it is forbidden as an evil by Shariat of Islam to stand for 
elections even on condition toat the successful candidate should not 
take oath or sit in toe Councils. This was passed in the Subjects 
Committee by 70 votes against 4 and was unanimously passed at the 
general body meeting. Maulaim Azad Sobhani was the mover of 
the proposition. 

At toe concluding Sesdon of the Janmit on the 26th December 
six resoluiions adopted by the Subjects Committee wm-e all approved 
unanimoudy by the gmieral meeting of Ulemas. The most impor¬ 
tant proposition passed was ;— 

"That while expressing full confidence in Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and the Angora National ^^sembly, the Jamait requested them that 
in future toey should, along with safeguartong Turkey, Islam and 
Ismalic nationalities from personal and bureaucratic rule, would 
keep intact toe real prestige and power of the Khahfa as enjoined 
by the Shariat." 

Council Entry. 


The Resolution regarding participation in the next general 
election declared it to be against toe Shariat (Komnic injunctions) 
to stand for d.ctions or to make efforts in that behalf even thou|^ 
the intention of the cmididate be not to take part in Council procee¬ 
dings to refuse to take the oath. This resolution difiers from 
that passed in November by the Executive Committee of the Jamait 
in Delhi permitting election' provided the oath of all^iance was 
not taken. 

Otoer r^olutions passed were :— 

(1) Ackaowl«lging Sultan Abdul Majid as Khalifa in view of , 
the great swvices of tiie Osman family to Islam and wdcommg.rsr' 
being more in conformity with toe Shariat, the election of a R “ 
from toe Osman family on individual merits irrespective of his 
the eldest member of the Osman family. ^ 


Hindu-Moslem Unity. .s ^ 

(2) Su^e^g 


reores^tatives itoni Congress, Mu^pi League* KM^at 



be*-- en difierent communmes 01 muja. 

Mussalmans. and suggesting means to remove th^ the J^^^nity 
essential for the attainment of foeedom be ensurece. It «ey w 
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(3) CongratulatjagtbeMostaphaandKenialists onfieir victoria 
and presenting Mustapha Kemed Pasha, 'whom they termed ‘‘The 
great Crusader," 'with the title of Mujadid-I-Khilafat (saviour of 
Khilafat, for having given Kbilafat a rebirth. 

(4) The Jamait heartily accepted the services rendered by 
Maulana Abul Kaiam Azadto his faith and country and congratulate 
him and other Ulemas and Kbilafat workers on th^ helple^ air^ 
and pitienc^, and also objected to the coniSscation of Maulana’s 
written statement by the order of Bengal Government and finds it 
a new invented form of leiigioiis interference. 

(5) It also expressed S3mipathy with the Marakashi Brothers of 
Moroaxi who are fighting with the Spanish Government beneath tbe 
standard of their Sirdar, &iy^ Abdul Karim, to obtain tbe freedom 
of their rel%ion and country and axe feufing each and every danger 
with great perseverance and endurance. 

(6) That an extr^rdtnary meeting of Jamait-nl^ulema Hind be 
called at Delhi to settle the selection of tbe officers the members 
of the Managing Committee of the Jamait and other importmrt 
matteis. 

(7) After going through the report of the Enquiry Commission 
of the Central Khilafat Committee, it found the details of the brutel 
'treatm^t ofiered by the Gorkhas to the holy Qumn in divi¬ 
sion Paisabagh, District Sylhet in Assam Province, which was 
a harsh and open insult to the Islamic religion and the cmitinaon^ 
efforts made by the Government to keep this away from the public 
eyes and warned tbe Government that all re^onsibiiity •would rest 
with 'the Government itself if any fresh troubles arose in this connec- 
ticn owing to its aggressive polity which was agaiimt and insulting 
to Islam. 

(8) It proposed tiiat the proposals pertaining to the boycott of 
British goods. Council and Courts be published and distributed, 

(9) It passed a vote of congratulation to the Jamait-ul-ulema, 
Behar for the appointment of an Ameer Sheriat in that province and 
setting a leading example to others. 

Ihe last resolution offered grateful thanks to the President and 
others who had helped to make the Conference such a unique access. 



ANNUAL MEITINQ OF THE 

All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

Tha AiMndtaH.ndu Mahasabha held its annual Canfsrence at Gaya 
ta the Cengress pandal on the 30tb. December 1922. Idr. Rijendta Prasad 
was the Chairman o{ the Reception Committee and Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya the President. 

Pandit Malaviya in the coarse of his addr^ stud 

The Hindu community had degenerated more than any other 
Bister community inhabiting India. Her birth rate bad decreased, 
death rate increase.!, age reduced and mwardice bad taken 
place of bravery. All this had occurred because they had 
ignored their Dfaanna and had taken 1 » child marrutge and had 
allowed other evils to enter into their social system. What was 
the Hindu Dhaima ? It told them to respect other Religions, to be 
tolerant and never to be agressive. But it also enjoined upon them 
not to hesitate for a momrat to lay down even their lives, if their 
Dharma was attacked. In the observance of this Dharma alone to 
its very letter and spirit lay tire true elution of Ihe problem of 
. Hindu-Moslem unity. He was convinced that no unity a>uld be 
maintained unless both the Hindus and Musalmans individually felt 
strong enough to defend themselves against attacks by bad elements 
of the other. He did not say this in order to prepare the Hindus for 
aggressive ends, but to remove the only cause of conflict. The 
breach^ in the fast were due mainly to the wideness of the Hindus. 
Bad elements among the Mohamadans, feeling sure that the Hindus 
were onwards, attacked them. After working for a long time in 
the service of the public he had come to the only mie conclusion mi 
the question of Hindu-MusUm unity—it was that each should feel that 
the other was strong enough to ward off succe^fuUy any unjust 
'attack by the other and thus adone would harmony be maintained. 
He wanted the Indian manhood and womanhood to realise ite duty 
of defending itsdf. He would like to see their women araied with 
guns and revolvers like English women to defend their honou^ 
against those who attacked them. _ 

Proceeding Fundit Malaviys appraled to the Hindus to Im gUi- 
uine, firm and strong Hindus, but to realise also that they were 
Indians fimt and Hindus next. He suggested that in all village 
Hindu Sabhas should be started and once^ a month they should bold 
a joint meeting of all the communities in the vitoge to pr^ote 
unity among them and to settle common proHems in the spirit of 
give and Once a memth they should also hold a meetog of the 

Hindu S a bha exduMvely for their socio-religious afeirs with a view 
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to regenerate their community which had behind it a great name 
and a great civilLsation. 

Condnding Pandit Malaviya appealed for tiie removal of Ibe 
untouchability by feeling love for the untouchable and lifting them. 
He would not for(» the Hindus to eat with thmn or to intor-marry, 
but to recognise them one of them and to love th^ and improve 
their position and not let them fall prey to other religions which 
were converting them. 

. Resolutions. 

The AH-India Hindu Mahasabha held its second sitting ta the 
cnd« January to pass i^olatioas the most importont of whi^ related 
to '^e best means of maiatmning the Hrndu-Moslem unity. 

The first four resolutions appreciated the services of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Shii Shankarachar^ of Sbarda Peth and expressed 
sorrow at the death of the Maharaja of J atpur, Babu Motilal Ghosh 
and Sir Balchandra Krishna. 

The fifth resolution remind^ the Hindus of their religions obli¬ 
gation of the stoppage of cow slaughter and called upon them not 
to sell c^ws to persons likdy to them for slaughter and also to 
discard as far as possible use of leaher-made articles. 

The sixth resolation expressed thanks to tiie Amir of 
Afghanistan and the Nizam of Hyderabad for stopping cow 
slaughter' and rojuested Muhammadans and Christians and Loc^ 
Boards to stop cow slaughter. 

The seventh resolution sympathised deeply with the Malabar ' 
.Hindus and called upon rel^ious leaders of that province to .linhesti- 
tatingly re-«abrace all those converts and. restore them to their 
former caste and social status. 

The Sabha also expressed horn>r and indignation at the attacks on 
women and desecration of Hindu Templjss in Malabar and Multan 
and decided to o^n m AU-India Hindu Belief Fund for the hel^ of 
sufferers and to appoint a committee for the purpose. 

The eighth resolution passed runs thus ; this confermce of the 
All-India Hindu Mahastoha places on . record its deeo conviction 
that for fulfilment of the first essential condition of attaining 
Swaraj, viz Hindu-Muslim unity as weU as of self-preservation 
and religious safety of the Hindu community, it Is essential that 
Hindu Sabhas and Hindu Raksha Mandalis under them should be 
formed in every village and town throughout India and be affiliated 
to the All—India Hindu Mahasabha and appoints an organising 
committee consisting of the following members to organise Hindu 
Sabhas in aU the provinces and send their representatives to the 
All-India Hindu Sabha in its next annual session 

{Here is given a long list of names). 

The next resolution requested the Hindu religious leaders to 
impart religious training and improve social condition of low classes 
of Hindus including untouchables and raise their status in everyway 



third session op the 

All-India Students’ Conference 

QA 7 A—mTB D 8 CKMBKR 19 n 

The 3rd AiMndia College Student*' Conference met at Gaya on Decem¬ 
ber 27,1922 under the prendenQr of Baba Bhagwao Da* of Benares. Those 
present included Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Wjiaraghavachariar 
Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Prof. Teja Singh, Sardar Ldahman Singh, Mr. 
Sri-Prakask and a targe number of delegate^ indudiBg a few la^e* mostly 
fromBengal. 

Mr, Nathuui Lai, Chairmaa of the Receptioa Committee, in his 
welcome addr^ strongly pleaded for a common platform between 
non-co^I^ating students and co-operating studaits, lest the gulf 
should grow wider and common ruin overtake them all. He urged 
that the time at the disposal of the students should be fully utilised 
in preparing themselves tor. successfully takmg part in politics and 
this, cd course, in the ab^ice of a o^ntrary resolution in the Confer¬ 
ence. Village schools should be organised and education imparted 
to youths. In order to remove the appalling ignorance of the funda- 
' mental principle of maki;^ life happy and comfortable, a campaig n 
of lectures in the vernaculars ^ould be organised and cmnduct^ 
SO that people might understand and act according to the principles 
of sanitation and medical and other relief during abnormal times of 
epidemics.. Mr. Hathuni Lall further advised die delegates to 
endeavour to create a strong public opinion against drinkutg, but 
not by picketing liquor .shops, because that course was fraught with 
possibilities of grave dangers and violent reaction. In conclusion 
he »horted them to organise boy-scouts, and th«ebjr improve the 
physical and moral traii^g of the yonth of tins country. 

Presidential Address. 

Babu Bbagwan Da^ then delhraed the foBowing Pre^dentlel Address:— 

My VEity Dear Young Friento.—^T here are many wonderful 
things in this world. But the time of youth in the life of mao is one 
of the most wonderful. In tiiis forenoon of life, the call of the 
flesh, the caB of the sens«, the call of the pleasures and the poss^ 
sions of the earthly life, comes to the soul. But the call of the 
Spirit is upon it too. The attractions and terapteitioiis of finite 
Matter pull it towards the ways of selfishness. But the memory of 
ito inherit Infinity, of its idaitity with the Univ«sal Spirit of all 
Life, and, therefore, of its dnty of onselfirii philanthropy, inwles it 
again and again also. Self-assertiveness, egoistic turbulence, bump- 

60 
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tioiaiicsa of many kinds, and also limiditiea and fears, obses it one 
moment. The finest sentimedts, the most romantic dreams of noble 
aeJf-efiacement, humility, courage, and self-sacrifice for the helping 
and the serving of othera, inspire it in the n«et. In this marvellous 
time selfish pursuit and selfiess renunciation drag it in opposite 
dir«:tions. Over all broods an eager caric^ity tor new knowledge 
and new ^petience. 

The normal reconciliation of these a>nfticting motives has l^en 
found and prescrited by the Elders of the Human Ra(%, in the 
famOy-life, the life of the household, the life of selfish rights and 
unselfish duti«. But these are abnormal days for India, and, 
indeed, for the whole world. For normal periods we have ncmnal 
laws, SAMFAT-KAI.A has its Sahfad-dharma. But Apat-kaui 
needs Apad>dharma. Abnormal epochs are governed -by abnonnal 
laws. Those souls are fortunate, therefore, in whom the call of the 
Spirit prevails strongly, to-day, over the call of the fl«h, and who 
are compelled from within to dedicate their lives, for long or short 
permds, to the service of their fellow-men, on the larger scale, 
instead oi the smaller group of the family. Such souls are rare. 
But Mother India needs them sorely in greater numbers at this 
time; and, I earnestly believe, is bringing them to birth in the 
needed numbers. ^ 

Among you, gathered here, she may find many such, if you will 
lay yourselv^ open to the higher tmpukes. To many of you may 
cmne that Divme Fire which the Vedas invoke with solemn chant.— 

♦Tto L%ht of God, this Nur-i-Khuda, is hidden in the heart of 
every human being, waiting to be iavok«i into splend^ mani¬ 
festation/ 


An Ideal Needed. 

this Divine Eire, the love of an Ideal Is necessity. 
Th^e isnothmg so reding, ^evating. as this, love of a great 
Meal, ^is Worshp is the most practical of all practical measures. 
Those thmk that practicalism is incompatible with idealism are 
truely the m^t hopelessly unpractical. The ideal gives the motive 
force. It IS the end, the aim, the love for tile object, which makes 
individua^ nations move forwards. The practic^ is only the 
me^s, BOTh ^ed each other. What should we think of those who 
might say that Swarajists are merely idealism and impractical ? 

My de^ friends of the younger gKieration, I advise you there¬ 
fore to hMbour assiduously within your hearts the love of a great 
ideal. The Bhagavad-Gita says:_ * 

' Whatsoe’er thou lovest; 

'That become thou must; 

’ God, if thou k>ve God, 

*Dust, if thou love dust,' 
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The Mother and the Motheseand. 

The natural, the first, ideal to love for the human being is the 
mother. The mother-heart is the finest and truest temple of God. 
There never was or is or will be a haA moth^. As Sankaracharva 
sings in his hymn to the World-Mother, Mother-Nature: 

' Bad sons are bom, alas! too frequently; 

Bat a bad mother—-never and nowb^e/ 

Even tiger-mothers airf wolf-mothera are mothers to their 
young. In them, too, mother-love flows forth visibly as milk, 
to be transformed into the life-blood and the life of their babies! 
And therefore the anmeni Script of manu says: 

“ The father may txixed the ordinary teadier hnndr^ times, in 
the title to revermce; hot the mother exc^edeth the fatiier a thou, 
sand times." 

Therefore, instinctively, next after the cry to the Supreme 
Spirit within all, the Param-Atman, Maha-deva, ” The Great God," 
Allah-n-Akl»u:, " God is Great,” Sat-Sri-Akal, ** The Timele^ One 
alone is EternaKy True ”—next after this, the Eastern heart in Indm 
has adopted as its ideal cry : 

'Matabade' 

'• Mother, I salute Thee, 1 five for Thee." 

Where there is love for the mother, there is no room for any 
sin or vice or meann^s. Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
it is something fit only for little children. In the ancient epics of 
India the greatest teachers and the greatest warriors are as often 
called by their mationymics as their patrcmymics. Bama and 
T . alfshmana are Kausatya-nandana and Saumitri as often as 
Dasbarathi. Krishna is Devaki-putra as much as Vasudeva. Jesus 
is inseparable from tihe Madonna, Fatima is always mentioned 
with Hasan qpd Husain. 

In the more senritive and the more philanthropic souls, this 
primal love of the mother becomes the burning love of the Mother¬ 
land, the Divine Fire of Patriotism and liuman sm. Then it is 
realised that ‘Janani Janmabhumischa Surgadopi Garioshl’ 

“The mother aira the motherland sure dearer than Heaven 
itself.” 

The Idbai. Bride and the Ideal Culture; 

But this love of the mother and the motherland needs to be 
supplemented by another id«d also. 

The Rig-Veda enjoins, ..u 

•' Themoth»-tor^e, themother-colture, the mother-land—these 
three deities are the sources of all biasings; enthrone them in your 

For our pr^ent purpose, we may think of Ida and Saraswati 
as one. Culture. i.e., a refined way of thinking, feeling, ac^g, a 
polished manner of spring, behaving and living.- generaUy, is 
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pnmarOy embodied in a Literature, ■which, in turn, lives in and 
by a Language. 

Beside the mother-ideal, every youth naturally cherishes, in the 
inmost recesses of his h^rt. some image of an ideal bride also. 
But this •too, like the other, is a most refining influence. You know 
the English l^ead of King Arthur, pat into noble verse by Tennyson. 
That great King organoed tiie Order of the Elnights of the Round 
Tsd>le, for the r^lemption of Britain from the forces of evil then 
rampant in it; 

** A glorious company, the flower of men. 

To serve as model for the mighty world. 

And be the foir l^;uming of a time,” 

He faade his kni^ts take solemn {»tb, 

'< Xo ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 

To speak a no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To le^ sweet lives in purest chastily. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her with years of noble deeds. 

Until they on her; for indeed 1 know 
Of no more sub'tle master under Heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 

Not only to keep down the base in man 
But teach high thought, and amiable words. 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth and all that makes a man.” 

An this b in entire accordance with the best ancient Indian 
tradition a'so. Rama had to win Sita by noble deeds. And the 
Gita tells us that a-bhayam, fearless courage, b the first of the 
qualities that mark the godly man. Chivalrous courtesy and gentle- 
n^ to women b an rasential element in every fine type of character, 
and absolu^y ii^bi^nsable for the uplifting of a petrole. Mano 
saysr— 

" ^yhere women are honored, there the gods rejoice and shower 
all blessings. But where they are slighted, all efforts come to 
naught.” 

And the Rishis have repeated the idea in other words:_ 

“ The son of Atri teaclies: Eat when the previous meal has 
been digested and you feel hungry. Gautama says : Be tender to 
aU living things. Biihaspati’s advice is: Trust, but not overmuch; 
And the son of Bhrigu counsels: Be gentle unto woman." 

TotheYi<iyarthi.BrahmachaTi, of all times and climes, ideal 
bride should have two forms: the form of the Ideal image of the 
human maid, and the form of that particular manifestation of 
Sarasvati, that special science, that department of knowledge, 
which he is studying most closely; even as the mother has for him 
two forms, the human mother and the Motherland. It were 
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well for India, if her studwits to-day cherished in their hearts these 
second forms very strongly; and also taught their science-bride 
to be the devoted helper and servant of her benign mother-in- 
law, the Motherland. ® ■ 

Ths Needs of India 

I invite your attention to the fact that King Arthur did not 
advise bis knights to marry bnt to lead pure lives and worship 

THEIR IDEAL IDOLS WITH YEARS OF NOBLE DEEDS, India nCedS, 

to-day, large numbers of young men who will delib^ately keep away 
from the household lifo, and ronaiu unwedded for a certmn luimher 
of years, even after attaining the age when studies are normally 
said to be finish^, and who will give these years to the ^rvice 
of the Motherland in spedhc ways of social work of various kint^, 
or more dehoite Congress work, accordii^ to their opportunities, 
while unproving their knowledge and their bodily and mentad healtii 
and strength. 

Of course, they should coax their parents to consent. Other¬ 
wise the work loses half its blessedness. If they succeed in so 
winning the consent of the older generation, and prolong their 
period of brahma-charya, the period of the gathering of knowledge 
and the conservation of vitality, the period of the growth of mind 
and body, and add to these some spe^c service of the Motherland, 
they will bring the day of the redemption of India much nearer. 
The successful observance of brahma-charya means that sdf-con- 
trol, self-conservation, self-strengthening, self-development in body 
and soul, which is, indeed, the indispensable (Edition of stable and 
suecessfnl Self-Government, SwMaj, tiie reign of the Higher Self, 
in the individual as well as Ihe community. From educational 
instituticiis inspired by noble aspiratons, and filled with the atmos¬ 
phere of pure, clean, earnest young life, there radiate influence 
which spreaul health thronghout the community. Sin feels asfaam»l 
and afraid in the preswice of strong, innocent, earnest, aspiring youth. 

Too Early Marriage and Progenition 

And it is beemning less difficult to win the parents' consent. 
A great change of heart,-change of sentiment and thought, is taking 
place throughout the land. Among other things, people are realising 
that there is too early and too much marrying and too early and 
too much progenition in tlie country. Where the population is too 
numerous, life will become valueless, in many ways. It is the old 
law of economic. Where the supply is too great, the article will 
become cheap and also nasty; for over-production means deterior¬ 
ation of quality. If the progeny are, initially, of vigorous vitality, 
they will murder each other, as in the days of the Mahabahrata 
War, and again to-day, in the great European War. If they are 
feeble and devitalised by long-continued internal disputes and other 
causw they vnll Income enslaved by other more vigorous nations. 
The life of the Indian is held cheap and is exploited by the Western 
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mao because it is too prolific and too feeble. The man with wife 
and children, and. in India, often some other relatives to support, 
has no heart, no strength, left for public work. The man who is 
burdened with household responsibilities should not have the burden 
of public work added. His duty is done if he ^ves financial support, 
ordinarily, or some simple equivalent. Those who have lot yet 
entered riie household life, and those who have retired from it, are 
the persons who can and ought to do public work l»st. And they 
come together naturally ; the <fider, the Vakaprasthas, to guide 
and take the lead m public activiti^ the younger to follow and 
carry oat. 

In this way, the work that India needs will be done most eSec- 
tivdy. 

And Providence seons to be guiding minds and hearts in thb 

The All-India Students’ Association. 

Your All-India Students' Association seems to me to be the 
result of a right inspiratioD. I love to imagine that it is the begin¬ 
ning of a great and numerously manned Order of the Round Table, 
an Associatiem of fresh and strong and pure young hearts, eager 
minds, dean bodies all unsoiled by vice or sin, tak'ng earnest vows 
of chivalry to do their utmost to lift up India from her fallen 
condition. 

Its Relation to Politics. 

At the same time, I will r^eat to you the advice of your first 
President, our beloved Lala Lajpat now in jail for tEe crime 

rf loving his country. I will quote from the published report. He 
said to you: “ There are a good nmny amongst ourselves who be¬ 

lieve that students should have nothing to do with politics. 1 do 
not suteexibe to that proporirirm. But. .'fte Stud^ts’ Organisation 
which you are going to cr^te oi^ht to steer clear of all PARiy 
politics. Otherwise, Bus organi^tion of yours might become only 
an appendage to some party political orgsmisation of the country, 
and the split that you find among the political parties will also be 
soUdified and to a certain extent carri^ out in student life....If 
we want to create an important or^nisation whidi should carry 
weight with the whole student community and speak in its name, 
then you should aim at a representative institution containing all 
shades of student opinion in all the difiMrent parts of the country. 
When we arrive at a decision which requires certain conduct on your 
part, of course you will follow that which is accepted by the resolu- 
ion. (But) you should not give your decision that mandatory 
character which will exclude others. 

1 think that your constitution at the present stage should be 
po^essed of some elasticity, to enable you to expand it on national 
uses so as to make it a fulfy zepr^ntative institutes." 
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I find myself in entire agreement with this wise eounsd, and 
repeat to yon that you not, as a body, attach yonrself to any 
particular political pasty. Leave your ranks open for members of 
difierent views as to methods endways of serving India; but the 
Meal of national freedom and India's uplift must be the common 
ideal of ail. The dircetioa in whkdi yon all move most be the 
same; but the pace, and even the paths, may be diderent for the 
different memb^, accordmg to the capacities, the mcUnations, the 
opportunities, the circumstances, and the views of the respective 
trusted advisers and elders and leaders of each. 

By keeping your association thus broad, by practising mutual 
tolerance, by d^gently striving to appreciate eadi otiiera' good 
qualities and to each other’s points of view, you may, by gentle 
domestic influence, help to bring closer together the now unfortu¬ 
nately very divergent political parties of the older generation also, 
and may thus substantially h^p on the re*fotmafioa of a United 
India. Youth is the time for initiating strong and lifelong, because 
an-interest^ and unselfish, friendships. If you of the younger 
generation determine to cling on to each other, your elders, now 
quarrelling with each other—for your sake, ultimately, remember— 
will fell eorapelled to sink their difierences, and make peace—for 
YotTK dear sake, again—the peace that will mean the sa vation of 
Mother India. 

Cast your Net Wide 


Cast your net wide, and gather into your As^jciation students 
from all parts of the country, representing all the mother tongues 
and all the religtons of India, from non-co-operatora’ families, from 
non-official institutions and from official institutions, and imbue 
them all with a burning love of the Motiierland. The .beacon-star 
ot that great love will always guide you all aright, if your remember 
that love of oae's own race and nation means, in its perfection, 
love of the whole Human Race, that Humanism is the perfection of 
nationalism. In this way you wiU eff«5tivdy help on the trae 
reformation, the regeneration of yourselves and of the Indian 
People, for you are the ImUan People of to*morrow. 


Educaxionai. Institutions as Centres of all Reforms 


For the last twenty five years, since the Central Hindu College 
was founded in Benares in 1898, and from before that time. 1 have 
felt and thought more and more strongly, that educatianal iMtitu- 
tions *ould be the centres of all kinds of reform, not only educ^ 
tional but also domestic, social, econmnic, politic^, moral and 


religions. 

You aU 
Solemn ceremony, 
up to 


must be aware that in the anciffint IiMian culture, a 

1 ceremony, the ceremoney of Upa-nayana {literally,‘leading 

up TO the teacher and to the knowledge of the “o.’t 

praminent external formality of which is the investiture with the 
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sacred thre^, marlra the annmeacCTaent of education and Ihe stu* 
deat-Iife. And the boy is said to receive asecoud birth therein- it is 
his regeneration, hU reformation. The achasta, who adopts, as 
his own son, the son of the stranger, by formal rite, and takes him 
into his own family, becomes the father, and Savxxri, the sacred 
MANTRA {the Iavo<Kition of the Light of the Supreme Spirit), con¬ 
ceived as the godded of aU light and learning, becomes the mother. 

In the new way, the entry of the scholar's name by a clerk in 
a register, after a cu'^oiy cross-examination by a schoolmaster, and 
the filling in of certain printed forms—this is the unimpressive and 
ahnost vulgar substitute for the b^utiM ancient ceremony which 
nobly stamps the relation of teacher and pupil as the relation of 
father and son, on the minds of the two chiefly concerned, as well 
as of all present. The ceremony, at the same time, indfoates the 
nature of the work that has to be done. It is the re brming, the 
regenerating, the bringing to a second and finer birth, of the 
younger generation in all aspect of its life. 

The permanent foundations of life ha^ to be laid in the 
stud^t-s^e. It is the duty of the managers of the national 
househola to give the gr^test possible care and attention to the 
Educational department. But when the minagemeift is In the 
hands of men of alien interests, the work of that department, as 
of all others, sutlers grievously. 1 his has b^n long felt by leaders 
more and more attention is being given to the ail important task of 
devising and carrying out a Scheme of National Education. 

1 know that many of you are impatient, and rightly impatient, 
at the delays. But you must not judge the leaders too harshly. You 
should hdp thern, instead, all yon can. The difficulties in their way, 
the many and distracting demands upon their time and energies, are 
very great. Then, so many have been imprisoned. That the 
Indian householder .‘•hould pay heavy taxes to the Government lot 
the education of his diildren among other things, and ^ould a^ain 
Imve to supply mon^ to others for that work, because the burLu- 
cracy. with iti alien interest is disloyal to tiie Indian People and 
faithless to its salt, and does not do the work for which it is pmd, 
but misappropriates and embesries mormons portion of ih^e 
for wone than wasteful purpose. This is very hard for the house¬ 
holder. Yet he is trying to find the money. 

A Scheme of National Education 

And others are trying to think out a proper Scheme of National 
Education. The outlines of it are to be found in the older litera¬ 
ture. They have to be carefully modifi«i aad applied to modem 
conditions. The most ancient lawgiver of India recognised and 
realised the fundamental importance of the Educational Department 
of the national life so strongly, that after a first chapter in the way 
of a table of contents and some preliminary observations his great 
work, the Manu Smriti, plunges at once into rules and regulations 
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regarding the bbahmacharya-ashrama and the duties of student 
and teacher. 

Even in the West, thoaghtfol persons ate begioning to find out 
and say and write that a philosophy of life ought to govern the 
th^ry and practice of Educati<m. The East, at least India, has had 
a cleat philosophy for long, though that philosophy has latterly 
been much misused and abused. In the past, the appUoati(m of 
that philosophy and psychology to the administration of human 
affairs seems to have constituted the practical arts of civics and 
economics and jK^litics, as tiie application of the laws and facte of 
physical science becomes practical ragineering and manufacturing 
of all kinds. 

As Manu says 

"Thought, mind, consciousness, is behind and round and under¬ 
neath all this world which we derignato as This. He who ignores 
the science of psychology, he mis^ all the values of all activiti^.'* 

Practice without theory is aciten without atm, is hoosebnildiog 
without foundatiom. Yet this is a very common mistaike. People 
are running with much excitement after the word Swaraj to-day, 
without any clear idea of what it means or should mean for us. 

It is to be hoped that the important non-official Nationalist 
Colleges and Vidyapithas. Seats or (^ti^ of Learning, vriiich have 
been working for some ye^s, more or l^s successfully, or have 
surged up recentiy on the gr^t wave of ruction agninst our political 
slavery, which wave has been shaking the land for the last four 
years—it is to be hoped, and efforts are bemg made, that tiiey 
should jointly ojganise a Committee for planning out a workable 
. Sch^e of Natioi^ Education. 

The Governing Principle 

The governing prinriple of such a scheme must obviously be 
that Education should be cultural as well as vocational and techni¬ 
cal ; should be intellectual and i^^etic, moral and religious, and 
also physical; should subserve the life here as well as the life 
■ beyond, should minister to human happiness m duniya as well as 
AQiBUXE, in iHA-LOXA as well as paba-loka. In the (fid words of 
the Indian teaditioo, it should teach the studoit how Dhaima, 
Artha, Kama, and Moksha, or Virtue, Profit, Pleasure, and finally 
Salvation, can be achieved. 

When such a Scheme of National Education has been drawn up, 
and is tangibly presented to the Indian People, then, there is reason 
to lK>pe, funds will be supplied by that people impoverished and 
overburdened with taxes as it is, to est^li^ gr^ually, snt^ a 
number of non-official educational institutions, omduct^ 00 
national lines, in the real interests of our younger gen^tion, as 
wUlmake it unnecessary for a large proportion of our student 
population to rasort to the official schools and colleges which are 
under the thumb of the Bureaucracy, and wherem the Ancient 

60(a) 
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Indian piinciide is letrersed, so that Brahmsuia-Wisdom is ordered 
abont and servilely subserves the Kshattriya-Sword which in turn 
is servant fe3 the Vaishya-pnrse and enaWcs it to exploit the Sudra 
lAbor. instead of the Sword b^og gaid«l and directed by Wisdom 
to protect the Purse to feed Labor. 

In the mrauwhile, Such of you as have not the opportunity of 
doing any useful national work, or of joining a nation^ institution, 
and find that they ought to carry on Idiese studies anyhow—such 
of you have to gateer knowledge where you may, and wh^'ever it may 
be available, bat always with the motive of the ever fuller service 
of the motherland at your heart. The fire of that noble aspiration 
will burn up all the dross of slave-mentality and false ideals that 
may be given te 3ma, in th<^ places, together with the genuine 
gold of knowledge. 

“Even if he l» full of fll-bchaving, but loveth ME with a 
undivided love, then let him be regardoi as a good man, for he hath 
set his foot on the right path and resolved rightly. Soon will he cast 
off his ill and restlete ways and find lasting peace. Thou may^t 
promise to all on MY beh^f that he who loveth MB perisheth not." 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, my very dear young friends, I will repeat to 
yon, with some slight change, the ancient scriptural mj unction to 
the student:— 

“Honour the teachers who love you and seek your wdfare and 
endeavour to improve your mind and body by prroept and mcample; 
love your mother and the Motherland with all your heart; seek and 
gather and spread true knowledge; ascertain and act the right 
action; atmve all, search diligently for and study and attain to 
your own trae-knowledge. Self-knowledge, the knowledge of the 
Higher Self." For when you have attained Swadhyaya, Self- 
knowledge, you will know what Swa-dbarha, your own-right duty, 
is; and you will live accordingly, ^nd when you do that, riien yon 
will achieve Swaraj, Self-rule, the rule of the higher Self over the 
lower self, the rule of the wise and the g<KHi, the dect and the select, 
the loved and the trusted, over the whole Community. Swa-dhyaya 
leads to Swadharma, and Swadharma leads to Swaraj. 

Resolutions 

The following retolation* were passed 

This Omiermice places on recoto its deep sense of profound 
gratitude for help given to the cause of the students by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the embodiment of sdf-renonc:ation. 

2. This Confet^ce records its deep sen^ of toss at the passing 
away of Baba Moti Latt Ghosh, the great patriot and veteran 
journalist, and prays to the Almighty Father for the peace of his 
departed soul. 

• 3'_ This Confer^ce records its de^ sense of gratitude for the 

splendid service rendered by Acharya P. C. Roy, and greatly apiffe- 
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ciates his noble services in connection with the reliei work in Bengal. 

4. This Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the 
inhuman treatment accorded the Bureaocracy to l.ala Lajp at 
Kai, the first President of the All India College Students' Ckmference. ■ 

5. Thu Conferente extends its hearty congratulatimi to all 
students who sufiered at the hand of the Bareancracy in the cause of 
the Country, 

6. This Conference places on record its deep appreciation for 
the sacrifices made by the students of India leaving the official 
colleges for helping on the work of the Congress and mainteins it 
as the Mead standard that they should endea^nmr their utmtst to 
respond to the call of the motherland and calls upon all the 
students to stand shoulder to shoulder as best as they can and sys- 
tenatically promote a Spirit of Self-Sr crifice and Patriotism among 
their brotherhood and lend all tiieir possible and practicable support 
to exp&iite the at.use of the Nation's fight for F^edom. 

. 7. Tins Conference requests the E^ovindal Federations to direct 

their attentiona to the following prc^pramme of work:— 

(a) Removal of untoucbability. (b) Abolitioa of dowry system, 
(c) Temperance movement, (o) Eocouragwnent of post puberty and 
girl’s widow re-marriage, {e) Propagation and production of 
Khaddar. (f) Establ^ment of Home Industry, (g) Organised ac¬ 
tion to help Nation in the straggle for freolom as far as po^ble. 

8. This Conterwce feeling keenly the necessity of one common 
language, other than English, in India re-affirms its last resolution 
requesting the Students to learn Hindustani and to popularise it as 
far as practicable. 

9, Resolved that this Conference is not given to any party 
politics. 

lOi, Thra 0>nference fetventiy appeals to all the leaders to intro¬ 
duce the study of higher commercial and industrial education in India. 

II. This Confer^ce r^uests all the students of Indffi to use only 
band-spun and land-woven cloth to solve out economic difficulties. 

' 12. This Conference requests th© General Secretaries to submit 
the accounts of the year 1421 and 1922 separately to the sub-com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen and requests the said 
sub-committee to submit a report to the standing Committee of the 
A. 1. C. S. Confwcnce within three months and resolves that the 
General Secretary of the S. C. of last session, held at Ahmsdabad, 
be asked to explain why the accounts of the last year were not sub¬ 
mitted to the General Secretary and request him to do so at an 
early date. 

Names—I. B. Bhagwar Das-P resident. 

2. B. Yogesh Bhattacharya—S ecketarv. 

3. B, Nathuni LaU i 

4. B- Mrityunjoy Pa!l J-Membere* 

5 . Mr, Slastry J 



THIRD SESSION OF THl 

AU-India Trade Union Congress 

LAEOJBE—mTR MAMCB 19^ 

XIm Thiid Session oi the AU-lodia Tfa4e Union Congress funder the 
presideii^ of Mr. C. R. Das was held on the 24tb March at Bradiaugh. 
Hall, Lahore, before a iaidj large aodwnce. More than a hoiMred de¬ 
legates, mainly r^resentativ^ of the nwneroas Railway and Port Trust 
Unioos, and of the ProvinctM Labour Unions, attended from various parts of 
lirdia. The 2nd Sessimt was held at Jhana'-^e L A. R. 1922, Vol L 

Mr. N.M. Josbi of the Servant of India &>ciety, and the official 
representative of Labour at the internatiODal Labour Conference, took 
a leading part. Besides labour delegate some prominent Congr^s 
and Kh^ffit^leaders were present mcluding Pandit Motilall Nehru, 
Mrs. Satojini Naidu, Bi Amman and Mr. Santhanam. 

Chiuiman’e Adtiresa 

MR. K. L. GANHA, Chairman of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee, read bis wdcome addiess. He dealt with the question which 
was frequently addressed to him: "is there a labour problem 
in India", and replied that in no country in the whole world, 
excepting China was the labour question more important. He 
asked the audience to look at the spectacle of yearly hunines 
brin^g in their death trails epidemics where victims were numbered 
not in thousands but in millions; to look at the ill-led, ill-dad 
and dl-homed men, women and dtildren, poverty-stricken mases, 
a peasantiy steeped in ignorance and devoid of the ordinary 
necessities ol life—and whether or not there was a labour problem in 
India. 1 he capitalists cl Dundee and Manchester were growing fat 
on the sweat ol Indian labour, .while here workmen were draiied 
the ordinary amdiities ot human existeiice. Indian capitalists and 
landlords as well were no less bJoated and unconscious of the 
legitoate rights ol their employees. The Labour movement in 
India was apart of the woilu-wide movement. The age ol oligar¬ 
chies and aristocracies was gone and the day is coming when the 
Governm«at wih be tioly democratic. Many countries are governed 
to-day by Labour parues and the day seems dose at hand when 
a Labour Prime Minister will be at Downing Street. The aim of 
their Labour party was Swarajya for the masses, rfe then reiuled 
the idea that Labour should not be entangled in the political move¬ 
ments of tire country and pointed out ibat the politics ol any 
country were probltins of the mass its citizens, and between 
economic conditions and political conditkajs there was Uttle 
difietence. The captaiists make and unmake Governments, create 
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wars and internecine strifes between communitiesj and tbe poor 
workers have mvadaMy to pay the bill of mistortunes for 
follies of the.rich. 'then why should they not have a voice in such 
matters ? He th«i critu^ed the Government for its hatf-hearUd 
measures and pointed out that the Workmen's Compensation BUI 
gave no piot^tion, smd the recent Factory Acts aimral at malring 
indmtry more difficult in India and in no way improved or safe¬ 
guarded the lives of the workmen, ihe attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment in the strikes at Jamshedpnr and Jharia and in the debate 
on the Mines Act was disappointing, in conclusion he pointed out 
that the great task before the country was that of the organization 
of the masses with a view to their economic and political salvation. 
If they could be elucated to their rights, all unnatural divisioas 
of caste, creed and sect, mequalities of birth and opportunity would 
disappear and Labour would be a bulwark against all tri^passors 
upon the Nation's liberties and the Government would be compelled 
to recognise the aspiratkms of the people of India. 

Mr. Joshi proposed the election of Mr. C. K. Das as President 
and Mr. Miller, Prof. Kuchiram and others supported the election. 
Mr. Jo^i dwelt upon the cosmopolitan character of Labour which 
took no account of the race or the religion or the social views or 
the political complexion of an individual. 

Mr. Miller criticised those who said Labour had nothing to do 
with politics and p(^t^ out that without labour partidpatioh 
and active help there could be no salvation for the country. 

Prof. Kuchiram vividly described the village republics aud the 
village organisations of India which had succumb^ to the commer¬ 
cial 'expk>iiers' stroke, of the poverty of the «>ontiy and pleaded 
for Swaraj for the masses. 

Mrs. Naidu in an impasdoned spe^h jdeaded for giving 98 per 
cent of India's population a human status and an equal place in the 
nations of the world. She dwelt upon the ill-fed, iil-clad labourers 
in the slums of Bombay, but said she was against indentifynig Indian 
Labour organisations with those in the West. Ihe Indian Labour 
Movem^t dmuld have a dtstinct character of its own. It included 
agriculturists who were India’s real citizens. She feelingly pointed 
out their treatment of the untouchablK had made them 

untouchables in the eyes of the world. Swaraj could only be 
secured on tiw liberty of the mases. 


TKe Presidential Address 

Mr C R. DAS, taking the chair, delivered an extempore speech 
vkorouslv’delmding the labour organisations in India and inviting 
political leaders to elevate the labouring classes and pearls m 
inHift I assure you, said Mr. Das, there is not one man in India 
w^feisWe for labour to^y than I do. Ihe question was 
asked what» the necessity ol the Lalxiur movement. 1 ^ receiv 
of letters to-day asking the same question. My answer 
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to them is that Labour represents 98 per cent o£ the population in 
India. Labour include peasants in India. D<»s any body mean to 
say that the vast populaticm of this country require no.organisation ? 
98 per Cent of the population are ill-fed. Their hves are a long-dra^vn 
struggle. To quote the words ofaLt. Governor, two, per c«it <rf 
the population in India cannot win Swaraj. In the place of White 
men yon will have Brown men. To my mind a bureaucracy is a 
bureaucracy, whether it is a white bureaucracy or a brown bureau¬ 
cracy. That is why 1 have always claims Swaraj for the masses, 
T> em ricracy has never yet t»en tried in the world. Swaraj must be 
for the entire population and not for any particular class, howev^ 
gifted that class may be. Nowhere in the world, in not a single 
country in Europe, have you got democracy. Whenever there is a 
strike the Military is called in. Do you ever realise what an ilhfed 
population means ? It means a diseased populatton. What right 
has the Govemm^t and the middle class to say to the vast popula¬ 
tion of India that you will not be allowed access to knowledge and 
cfdture ? 

Mr. Das then condemned the system of “begar" in strong terms 
and said “1 C2innot coaceive of a greater insult to 98 per cent of 
the Indian population." The bureaucracy says, “We axe the trustees 
of the people in India, we are gwierous, we will look after you." The 
middle class in India also want to say tim same thing to '^e labour¬ 
ers. There is some affinity in nature between them and us wJm 
claim to be the trustees of the people. Against this i desire to raise 
my solemn profit. I do not care one straw for that self-govern¬ 
ment, if that self-government was not won with the co-operation of 
all classes of people. What happened in France after the Frendi 
revolution ? Power was timisferred from mooarchs to the middle 
classes. 98 P®t' cent of the population in India are everything and 
the country iMloogs to thmn. If the middle classes ever won Swaraj 
and if 1 live to see that day, it will be my lot to stand by labourers 
and peasants and lead them to wrest power from the selfish (dass<.s. 

I refuse to believe that • the common people of this country are 
unfit to take part in politics. I would refuse to take part in such 
politics where the peop e hold such views. We repeat the same thing 
which the bureaucracy says to the peasant and labourers and say 
“You are not lit to take ^rt in politics." Real politics is there 
where there is hunger, where people go naked, where people toil 
from day to night to keep their body and soul together and not in 
clubs, not in fashionable societies, and not in liberal s^ciations. 

Continuing Mr. Das said that he could not find a class more 
peaceful than the labourers in India and asked his hirers to hasten 
with their work with labourers and peasants. He attached the 
greatest importance to labour organisation without which the caube 
of Swaraj was bound to foil. Tne time has come, said Mr. Das, 
when we should say^ boldly that labour organisation was absedutely 
neerasary for Swaraj. It shall be insulting to God if we take the view 
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that labourers should be left where they were. After all, what is 
freedoni ? The object of freedom was to develop our true nature. 
The idea of freedom was dependent on Seif. We must depend on 
that g^reat Sdf of the Indian nation. Mr. Das asked the labourers 
of India not to ask for special franchise and requited the Trad© 
Union Congress to turn out the spi^ and Government agents who 
had infested labour organisations. 

Mr. Das concluded “It was my misfortune to fon^ ihe labour 
resolution at the Nagour Congress (see I. A. R, igai) on unwilling 
delegates and f find that it has not been act^ upon up to this day. 1 
call upon you to-day to ste;r dear of all Congress mid deferences and 
take to 3rour own works. Your own hands must construct the temple 
of freedom. I call upon you from to-day to feel within your heart of 
hearts that you are the real prapcietors of India. You should feel 
that yours is the right as it is your duty to bring freedom to India. 
I press this obligation upon you and may God give you strength 
to carry on this straggle to victory." 

Resolutions, 
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Next day the All India Trade Uaina Co.igreas re*assemb1ed under the 
presidency of Mr. C. R, Das and adopted a number of non-contentiaaa 
resolutions, of vhtdt the fonovring are the important ontt :— 


(1) This Congress thanks the Workers' Welfare Lea^e of 
India for the services rendered to the Trade Union Congress in the 
cause of Indian I^abour and resolves that a separate fond ^ould be 
created for the support of Indian labour. 

(2) Resolved that this Congress is of opinion that the war has 
proved very detrimental to the labouring ma^es in general and 
therefore advises them not to take any part in ^iraging war in future 
so as not to help anv of the belligerents in any shape or form, 
especially so if the war is waged unjustly. 

(3) Resolved that steps should be taken to put an end to the 
system of ' Begar’ or forced lal^Jur and the system of procuring forced 
supplies from rural areas wherever it prevails, whether in British 
India or Indian States. 


(4) That this Congress recommMids to the Executive Commit¬ 
tee to appoint a Sub-Committee thoroughly to investigate the whole 
question of taxation in India from the worker's point of view. 

(4) That the resolutions pa^ed by the Congress 
Committ<» be noted and this Congress resolv« to request the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congr^ to make over the 
sum of Rs. 40 thou^ds mentioned theBun to 

of tl^e AU India Trade Union Congre^ Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress. 
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(6) That this All India Trade Union Congress is of opinion 
that retrenchment in railway sta 3 s will cau^ hardship to specially 
trained labour and will create dissatisfaction and unrest among 
the workers and^ therefore strongly urges upon fhe railway manag^ 
meat to carry out any retrenchment when ateolntely required in 
cmnsultatioB with the executive of the TradeUnion wherever such are 
available, with workmen’s selected Mpr^ntativ» where the 
Trade Unions are not organised. 

(7) That this All India Trade Union Congress is of opinion that 
deletion of the danse requiring certified engineers to be in charge of 
Steam Boilers Inspection Act as revised in the present year wilt 
b.ir the spread of h'gher technical education amongst Indians which 

so necessary for industrial development of this country and urges 
the necessity of re-ins tatement of the clause. 

8BD DA7~26TR MABOR I9SS. 

The AlUIndia Trade Union Congre^ concluded its sesdon <m 
tiic 26th March, 1923 after |Kis^g another batch of resdutions. The 
attendence was rather thin this day, and most of the resolutions 
were either put from the Chair or moved and carried without much 
lengthy discussion. 

The resolutions passed urged the authorities to introduce 
legislation for provision against unemployment, old age, and 
sickne^, protested ag^iinst non-foMlmeat of the tenm of settle¬ 
ment during the last strike by the man^ement of the Tata Iron 
and sted Co., condemned the action of the l^islature in postponing 
abolition of the underground women labour in u>al mines, and 
d^nanded 25 per cent incre^e in the wages of miners in Behar. 

In bringing the Congress to a close Mr. C. R. Das made a short 
speech, and said that he hoped that the few years which remained 
to him would be production of good to the country and that the 
real proprietors of the countiy, namely labour, would soon rea¬ 
lise their position and fight lor the freedom of the country. 



All'IncJia Christian Conference 

, LVCKN0W-~117TS DSCSMBSR m2 

The All-India Conference of the Indian Christians opened 
its s^ion at Lucknow in the Issabella Thoburn College Hall 
S? o December under the presidency of Mr S. K. DaKa. 
The Conference commenced with a 2 minutes' silent pray«. 
Del^at^ and ^^tors from every province and Indian 
Chr»tiatis frmn ev«y part of India attended. 

Ghaibman’s Addebss 

Beverend J. R. Gbltamber, Ghsinnan' of the Bs(»prion 
Committee, referring to the preaent agitation in India remarked that 
while the Non-Co-operation movement bad failed in some of its 
, phasee the movement itself was not dead imr wae it going to die 
easily. They were in sympathetio agreement with certain aims and 
objects of Mahatma Gkndbi’e programme as, for exMnple, abolitioo of 
tfqnor traffic, removal of illiteracy and nntoaehability, and fnrthering 
of the cause of female edaostion, and similar other things. The 
speaker strongly urged that the Indian Chrietians should take an 
active part in the present agitation in consonasee with the principles 
of their religion and make their infinence felt as the true sons of the 
earth. They mast miz freely with their ^mirntriota otherwise they 
would soon lose their favour. They must be aroused to a greater zeid 
and activity and change tbeir attitude. The ezisting branches of the 
Indian Cbrietian Association must be made vital and active, the 
defunct ones revived immediately, and new blanches organised. 
The speaker suggested that their President and other office-bearers 
must take this matter into s^ous «msideratioD and visit the places 
themselves or appoint travelling and organising secretaries to do this 
Important work. 

** We are living in critical times”, he said. "India has been hurried 
into a vortex of conflicting ideas and ideals. The oboas is bewildering 
and oTiC often wonders whether our countary is really progreBsing or 
retrograding. But one thing is oertaia and it is that India is not 
satisfied with her present condition and Is longing and stmggling 
for independence and advancement. In my humble opinion while 
^rtain phases of the Non-Co-Operation tnovement in the very nature 
of things are hound to fail, they have already failed, the movement 
itself is not dead aor ie it goiog to die easily. Already the fire has 
been kindled and it is not oaey to extinguish it. 

61 
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*' Evdii the villegers have been and are being affected by it. 
Mahatma Qandhi'a programme is before public eye, and we ara in 
sym^thetio agMement with some of its aims and olgeote. 

“ 1 feel most etroogly that while we are not for Non^o-operatioii 
bat for Co'OperatioQ; not for rerolation, but for eyolation, and 
while we will not eompromiee our rellgioue prineiplea, come what 
may, wa cannot afford to stand aloof at this time. The present 
feeling of apathy or lethargy so noticeable in many quartan in onr 
community will in the long run be saioidal to» our interest. To my 
mind it is responsible to some extent for the present insigoifioant 
position of our commanity. We »e left alone because we have, 
in many instances, chosen to be left sdone. 1 would strongly urge 
that the Indism Christians take an active part in the praMOt agitation 
in consonance with the prineiplea of their religion and to make their 
Influcuce felt, How can they, vi sons and daughters of India, 
their beloved motherland as well as of the non-Cbristfans, do 
otherwise) Is not India the land of their birth and adoption ? 
Are they not literally bound up with her future 1 Are they not 
flesh and blood of the rest of the people of India 1 As true “salt 
of the earth” they must mix freely with their compatriots, other¬ 
wise they will soon lose their ‘aavoui^.** 

The ^aker dMkred that he for one was not a very enUiusiastic 
snp^ter of ^mmunal representation. Ha asked, “Even if we get 
it in the various boards, councils and assemblies, wbat can we do 
against the overwhelming majoEity unless we enlist thsir sym¬ 
pathies through co-operation 1”. 

Praotioal Suggestions. 

In this oonoeotioQ he offered three practical suggestions to his 
community 

(1) The Indian Christian community must not succumb to the 
temptation to selflsbnesa and worldliness or matorialtsm. It most 
always keep its head high and follow high ideals of religion and life 
as we find them in life and precept of our Lord and Master. 

(2) The Indian Christian community must be aroused to greater 
zeai and activity. They must change their attitude, 

(3) They must train their yonng i^ople for service and 
leadership. 

India’s greatest need at this toansitional period is men, men 
of character, men of sober and level-beaded judgment^ men whom 
prejudice, hatred and self-interest cannot touch and men who 
forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, will press towards the mark.” 
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In conclasioD tbe speaKOC said tbat they must train tbeir 
young people for service end leadership. They must afford them 
every xMiUtyj finaacial sod otherwise, for legal, medic^, tecbni^ 
and academio edm^titm and tbe trauiing of the highest type 
sod imbue them with the idea that theim was no greater, 
honour that they eonld attain than the honour of serving their 
Motherland. 

Presidential Address, 

Addressing the Conference Dr. Datta, the President, remarked 
that in its early days Ihe All India efforts of the Indian Ghristiaa 
Association were only limited to the expression of loyalty at eorona- 
tions and similar functions bnt since the war the interest had b^n 
far wider. Firstly, the reforms led tbe Christian Community to 
enquire what place they would occupy in the new legistatnres. The 
next great political upheaval of the past year had had effects on 
them along with the rest of Indiaus. Referring to Mr, Gandhi the 
president sa*d, “in a way Mr. Gandhi is the greatest of the Indian 
Christian of to-day. His doctrine of non-violence was fandamentally 
Christian and bad teansformed tbe sinister factor of the anarchical 
movement of young Bengal.’* He believed that the duty of hm 
community Wi» to obtain tbe release of Mr, Gkmdbt soon. The 
Indian Christians had share in the Non-Co-operation movement. 
Some of them, be siud, had been imprisoned and the ce<%nt attitude 
of the Indian Christians definitely indicated that they must take 
their share in Indian politics as they formed a part and parcel of 
tbe Indian body-politic. Tbe President then emphasised that tbe 
Indian CbrUtians should not identify themselvss with any party 
but should espouse all righteous causes at whatever cost, 

Gkting into the detaOs, Dr. Datta said his eommunity should 
interest itself in (1) the prison reform as the recent outbreaks in 
diff^nt Jails indicated grave defwste that way, (2) checking the 
sprMd of prostitnrion wbloh was becoming a meowte in great indos- • 
trial centres in India everyday. As India was growing a m<»o 
industrial country the menace was becoming tbe worse, (3) Next there 
were the questions of temperance, emigration, and forced labour etc. 
These problems the Christians should handle in a constitutional 
way. Referring to communal representation the Praaideat expressed 
his views as being oppt^d to such invicUous dIsUnctions einoe they 
were detrimental to the national solidarity and progress. Dr. Datta 
ramarkad that a part of Mr. Gamdhi’a Bardoll programme was 
worth attainment smsh as temperance, uplifting of the depressed 
classes and giving up untouohability etc. Such tasks the Christians 
had already commenced. 
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Hegsidiog Swaraj be said tbat the term was misleading. What 
might be Swaraj to one tsm might not he so to another. What 
might be Swaraj to one dasa might not he Swaraj to another. The 
leaders must place before the country some mheme of oompromim 
of all interests. Dr. Dstta did not beliere that the Near East 
trouble was the struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, It was 
the just growth of a new nation, the young Turkey. He hoped the 
Turks would behave themselves in a gentle manner in regard to the 
Christian minoritiee under their sway. The President ended by an 
appeal for batter education among their community which should not 
merely be first in literacy but also in real education. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cbintamani who was a visitor at the Confer¬ 
ence Was next asked to speak. He expressed the same views as 
Messn. Cbitambar and Datta. About communal representation be 
mmarked snch dsstioctimis were more detrimental to the ioter^ts 
of the minor community than conducive to its welfare. It only 
alienated the sympathy of other communities from It. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

The Resoludcois 


At the next day’s sitting of the Christian Conference dx resolu¬ 
tions ware moved and carried. One ran as follows:~Tbat this 
conference desired to record its gratitude for the great services 
rendered by the Right Hon’ble Mr. Saatri in the course of a long 
itinerary in the dominions but '-(j ingly protests against tbe un¬ 
christian attitude of British domiittoos and Grown crdoniM against 
/Indian residents. 

^ , The second resolution was that the Conference, while fully 

rcoognising tbe invaluable services rendered by Mr. Glandhi to 
the country in the infusion of a new spirit of self-respeot and 
political wnsciousDess of the mames and by incnleatioo of sotne 
fundamentals of Clmistisui ethics, disapproves aud depre^tes the 
prc^ramme of Civil DKobedieuoe, boycott of Ccmncils, Soboob and 
Law Courts. 


The third resolution e^ressed satiafaotlon at the 

of council entry and opined that 


the 


reconsidering the (|uestioD oi couoou entry and op_ 

following of the eonstnietive progtemme in coundlr was the most 
practicable way for the atteinmeot of Swaraj, 

^ Aoother resolution recorded tbe need of a thoroughly conducted 
journal to voice Indian Christian opinion and safeguard ite interests. 

Next day only one resolution was discussed and passed. Miss 
Maya Das moved that the conference strongly r^^commends extensive 
nae of home-made goods io the true spirit of true Swadesbiam rather 
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than that of boycott batad od racial grounds. It recommends to 
Government speedy introduction of measures for the economic uplift 
of the people and fostering of co-operative societies and that this 
conference strongly favours development of Cottage Industries In 
Indian Christian homes and recommends the use of Charka where* 
ever possible. 

At the conoluding meeting of the Christian Conference on the 
30tb, the attendance was comparatively meagre but the discussions 
were heated. The fsdlowiog resoludcms wen discussed and 
carried;— 


Indian Militart. 


That the Conference strongly condemns the present Indian 
military policy. It recommends drastic retrenchments in this 
direction. It is of opinion that one of the bast means for tbe 
attainments of this object Is through increasing Indianisatlon 
of the military services and tbe extension, improvement and 
popularisatioo of the Indian Territorial Force. Tbe Conference 
draws the attention of the Inchcspe Committee to this pressing 
problem. 

/ Mb. Gandhi's Belsasb Demanded. 

'/' That while not agreeing with the views of Mr. Gandhi in their 
entirety, yet considering tbe saintliness of tbe life, eminence and 
sincerity of bis leadership and bitterness created in tbe coontiy 
over bis detention, the Gonferenco ui^ea upon the Government 
the desirability of bis early release. 


^ Communal Beprbsbntation, 

/■ 

* That the Confeience views with alarm the increasing bitterness 
of intercommunal jealousy in India and believing that the principle 
of <»mmuDaI representation, specially when based on communal 
electorates in the council and local bodies is oontrfbutive of its pro¬ 
longation, recommends to the Government the discontinuance of 
communal representation, if possible, and communal electorates at 
any rate. It appeals to tbe Congresa, the Liberal Federation, .the 
. Muslim League and other national and communal organisations to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in the matter by passing 
resolatioDS condemning the system of commnal representation, 
specially when it is based on communal eletorates, as oppoMd to tne 
b^fe interests of the Motherland. 

The CoofereDce theo broke up. 



SPECIAL SESSION OF 

The Central Sikh League 

amkitsab^Ute juns im 

The Specif Season of the %kh League* revived after 2 
years, was held again on the 24th June, 1923 at about S p. m. 
in the Jailianwala Bagh, Amritsar, There were about 160 
delegates, 100 members of the Reception Committee and 
some 1000 visitors with about 200 ladies. Pandit Jawahai 
Lai Nehru, Or. An^ri and others of the National Congress 
puty attended. 


Chairman’s Speech 

Sardar Dao Singh of Waohhoba, Chairman of the Beception 
Committee, read out his address in the course of which be said that 
the Sikhs should ^so fight for the country and should nuHotaiB 
unity with other communities. Begacding Council entry which has 
sioca the Gaya Congress been ^itating the country, he observed 
that Councils could hardly bring them freedom. 

The address opened with an apology for the short notice and 
sbortcomingg in tba uraogemeuts. Twenty days before no one 
knew tiiat the Session of the Central Sikh Le^ue would be 
invited to Atnriteai. The respected leaders of their community 
thought it advisable to bold the sessions on the occasion of the 
Kar-Sewd when huge gatherings of Sikhs were expected. He 
attention of the audience to the troubled times in the 
whole of ludia when the country lay prostrate In -political and 
religions matters, and the life of Ixitb the rich and the pow? was 
unsafe. At that particular time the great Guru Gobinda Singh Ji 
came to our rescue and set a glorious example which is astound- 
iDg the whole world of to-day. They had forgotten the great 
Idem set by Him, The Chairman suggested that there was no use 
crymg the past and the only solution of getting over the present 
day difficulties wm to place themselves at the feet of the Great 
Guru. He exhorted the audienoe to take concerted action in all 
matters concerning the welfare of the country. The pure blojKi of 
iiie Jalhanwalia martyrs preached the same gospel. They should 
eradicate the seed of inter-communal discord which was sapping the 
.very foundation of their oaticmai existence. 
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SwaraJi thfi speaker said, was nob to be obtaloed tbrougb tbe 
Counoil Chambers but b 7 lives oi simpliolty and purity as preached 
hy Mahatma Gaudbi. The yoanger geoeration bad takea to that 
ideal asd bad realised that salvation lay that way. When be saw 
yoangmen making sacrifioea in the eanse of the motherland, be felt 
eonfideot that tbe great mission of Mahatma Gandhi woald attsdn 
siuxsesa. Councils were the symbols of slavery rather th«i literty, 
of death rather than life» of ostentation rather than reality. Pure 
Mid simple living and love of humanity «mld alone bring about a 
realisation of their Mpirations. He emphasised the necessity 
wearing kbaddar which was symbolic of their, soul*foroa and their 
ralf-reliance. 

He then referred to tbe situation in tbe Doaba and drew their 
attention to the suflerlDgs of tbeir many innocent brothers in Doaba 
or elsewhere, He deprecated the doings of a few misguided persons 
there. The right way was the way of non-violent Non-co-operation. 
The present strength 0 ! tbe country was due to the suS'eringsof Sardar 
Kbarak SIngb, SardarJaswant Singh, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Kitoblew 
and other high personages. In the end be appealed to the audience that 
they had undertaken tbe mission of achieving salvation for the 
country and in achieving the ohieot they will have to face countless 
sofferings, and make saorifioes of all sorfa. He appealed to every 
Sikh to vie with es^h other in national service. He closed his 
address with “Wahi Guru Ji ka Khalsa and Wahi Guruji ki Patoh.” 


Election of the PBmDEKT. 

Sardar Buts Singh of Sheikhupnra in a short speech then 
eulogiBed the service of Master Sunder Singh Lyallpnri, in tbe cause 
of edocatiou, in LyaMimr and Shiekbnpnra, and recounted hie work 
for the Akali Paper and bis sacrifices in connection with bis going 
to jail. He then proiK»ed him for the presidentshiirof the sesrion. 

The election of the President was wsclaimed with shouts of 
'*SAT SHJ AKdL" from the whole of tbe audience, and Master 
Sunder Singh was then installed in the Presidential Chair. 

Presidential Address. 


The President then began his address amidst deafening shouts 
of Sat Sri JM, He commenced with a SAabad from the Sikh 

sacred book and congratulated Mahatma Gandbiji for espousing the 
eanse of freedom and truth. He also congratulated Sardar Rharak 
Singh, LaU Lajpat Rai, Maulaoaa Mohd. Ali and ^aukat Ali fo^au 
their courting imprisonment for the cause of national emanoipationter 
The St seraiou. he said, bad been held after years as /ential 
Jullundur sesrioo had to be postponed owing to tbe arrestsj oaitr 
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organisers. This period was an epooh-making one for various 

raasoBB. ... 

The first of the important events of the said period was the 
sadden appearance of Baba Gardit Singh of Koma Gata Mara 
fame at Naokana Sahib after tiie efforte of the polm had been 
baffled for man? shears. He depicted in glowing words how the Baba 
Sahib delivered a sp^h there and bow he marched for arrest like a 
bridegroom in a marriage party and bow he eventually delivered him* 
seif bravely into the hands ol the police. The President then related 
the story of his release and sabseqaent arrest on ?th March, 1922, 
hia trial under Sec. 124, I.P.C. aud the demand of bis papers and 
official files and of his own money and accounte from the Govern- 
ment which were refused by the Magistrate, and latter on his 
conviction to 5 years’ imprisonment. This whole story revived 
old memcmes and sent a thrill through the whole audience. Tbs 
second event of note was the Seya affairs when the Government on 
?th Nov, 1921, after having iospite of its being banded over the 
possession of the Golden Temple to the S. G. P. G. took the Keys 
back. The news of this action came like a bolt from the blue. The 
President then drew the attenrion of the andienca to the arrest of 
two hundred men along with Pandit Dina Nath who were later on 
reload with the es»ption of Paudit Dina Nath, In the end the 
Government bad to admit its defeat and hand over the keys to 
SardsT Kbarak Singh, President ol the S. G. P. 0. The Govern¬ 
ment wanted to please the Sikhs, so that they might take part in 
the reception of the Prince of Wales, bat the Sikhs ware not to be 
cajoled eo easily. The visit of the Prince of Walesto Amritsar bad to 
be abandoned. The first Govt, defeat came in connection with the 
Gurdwara Rakab Ganj and the second one in the matter of the Keys, 
The third event of note was the repression of the Congress propa¬ 
ganda when the Congress Volunteer Corps were declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Tbousaoda courted the 
arrest and cheerfully went to jail. Very important work was about 
to be commenced at Bardoli when the events at Cbauri Chaura 
smashed all our hoite>. Mahatm^i made a wrong estimate of the 
people when he thought that they were not ready for launching out 
a campaign ol Civil Disobedience, In taking a retrograde step at 
that time Mabatnuji committed a great political blunder, and the 
^ whole work done by Mabatmsji came to a stand still, but the 
teu Sikbs went on ceaselessly, aud there came the next mbst important 
the event of Guru ka-Bsgh. 

oradioc The President than began fo deseribe the sufferings undergone 
VOry fouthe Akalis in connection with the Garu-ka-Begh with a detailed 
tive of all the events that led up to the final victory of the 
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how the poasession of the Gardwara with 
the a^oiniDg land was given to the S. Q. P, 0. by the Mshaat. 
now need to oat the treea, bow Uter on the hat tree was 
cat and arresta made onder the orders of the Deputy CoinmfsBioner, 
and bow the conviobione of the innooent Akalias took plaoe. Ha 
detailed tu beating and read oat the list of the tnjared prapared 
He then read out the atetemeots of Hakim 
^mal Khan, Pt. M^viyaji and Mr. 0. F. Andrews that were issaed 
by them during the progress of the straggle. Ha thanked all the 
oimmaoitiea and specUlly Pandit Malviyaji, Mrs. Gandhi and 
BwamI SbradhaDand) for their inralaable help and ezproasioD of 
aympatfay. The President felt soriy for the non-pablicity of the 
report by the Garu-ka-8agh Enquiry Committee of the Oongresa. 
The interoopting of the S. G. P. C. correspondeooe, prohibition of 
the supply of provisions for the Guru-ka’Bagh Langar inspfte of 
promises of non-interfereDoe in matters of religion, the cruel beating 
to death of a mao and hie miq who expressed ignorance as to the 
wbereabouts of a donkey laden with sapplies and the ruthlees 
beating of jathas of Akalies who visit64 Guru-ka-Bagh, were all 
detailed and deplored. Instances of justice administered by 
eourh and the methml of realisfog the fines were meotioaed and 
deprecated. He sorrowfully referred to the incident of the mMt 
oallous over-running of Akalies at Panja Sahib. ^ eulogised the 
brave Khalaa i<a their untold and indeecribable earrings and 
felt proud of them. 

Next the President dwelt on the innumerable bardebfps of the 
Akalies in the jails. He made a special mention of the removal 
of the turbtn of their revered leader Sardar Kharak Singh 
and the disallowance of Grnnth Sahib, their Sacred Scripture, in 
oontraventioc of the jail rules. He described in detail bow the 
Akalies were subjected to harsh treatment and were compelled in 
varioue wa^ to submit apologies. Arrangemeats in the Jaib fmr 
proper clothing and feeding were far from satiafuitory and many 
an Akali died owing to bad treatment, poor nourishment and 
ioelemenoy of weather. He expressed sorrow at the official 
excesses and praised and congratulated the people for euffiaring 
all the privations without a demur. The next event of note 
the uncalled for and ruthless beating of the Akalies 
Rawalpindi; for their so-callad ofieoce of traveliing with 
ticket, although the Akalies had purchased new tickets as reo' 
by the railway authorities. When the people from the oita of Indian 
with food for them they were ordered to leave the preoinctys .* “Inter 
railway starioo. The visitors were at first turned out and knot es^tial 
used against the Akalies who, unable to bear the insult, to seek unity 

not to eat 


of 
was bill 
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The Folios threw a ^don roasd them and inspita of the expoatola- 
tiona of one mM that be would be reaponsible for the Akaltes going 
out IB poacOi a bayonet attack wm ordered and the AkaKee were 
meroilessly belaboured and disperaed, The President ooodemued 
this action of the Goremmant and oongratnlated the people for their 
noD'Tiolent Iwhavionr and bearing all the hanfebips without 
retaliation! 

Kar Sews on the I7tb Jane and the grand proceesion In conneotion 
therewith was described by the President as proof positive of their 
Jathabandhi. He congratnlated all con^med in the saeoeua 
of that ardaons Uuk, bnt expressed regret at the misguided 
action of the Gargaj Akaliee who had brought disgrace on their 
fair name. 

SpeaUng about the Sikhe and their part in the Congress 
movement, the Pmident remarked that December Sri, 1921 
was fixed as the day for the settlement of Sikh - rights, but before 
that time the leaders of the Congress were arrested and the 
desired settlement bad to be postponed. Continuing the President 
complained that the Sikh colour did not find a place in the 
National Flag in spite of their repeated requests. This demand 
of theirs was not baaed on a desire for military formation or 
communal prestige but to evince their national existence and 
unity. The president was of opinion that they wanted a 
separate colour like the Mohammedans, but they wmdd 
be content if white colour were retained as representing all 
commupitles. 

At the time of the Lucknow pact, the President went on, the 
Sikhs were the favourites of the f^vemment and took no interest 
in the affairs of the country, and as such lagged behind the other 
communities in national service, but now the Sikhs bad wiped 
out that blot from their name, and were ready to fight side 
by side with other communities iu ending the ala^ry of India. 
If Englishmen could (»me and rule here, what waa there to 
deter them from ruling themselves. The Sikhs were lions and 
wanted to play the part of lions in Congress work. The weak- 
^ness of the Gongress was an invitation to the Sikhs to gome 
thal*®^^ establish peaceful relations between the Hindus 

whoh Muslims, If the Sikhs failed in that and Hinda-Muslim 
m,. Sikhs remained strained, the Government would destroy them all. 
the ‘'vent oi;ot*' 0 d the people not to forget the Batsmvmi scenes of frater* 
eradic. The'^*^® betwwn the Hindus and the Muslims and the cement- 
vory fo\the'Aka»°'’**T with the blood of the Jsllianwalta martyrs on the 
fcjve of 1919* Religion should not be thrust into political 
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mattera, for Blares had no religion. The struggle for the removal of 
the Lswrence Statue bad failed because of Hindu-Muslim differences 
and if the present state of affairs was allowed to last asj longer 
the vr(^k so far done by the leaders of the country vould be 
all andone. 

As regards the Patials^Nabba Controversy both the Maharajas 
bml earned a bad name because of that controversy and the 
President appealed to them not to indulge in such mutual attacks 
in future. 

Tbe President emphasised tbat the Gk)vernin6nt boasted of their 
friendship of the Sikhs which they claimed began in the time of 
Mahariya Eanjit Singh and continue up to date. He vividly 
described how after tbe death of tbat Lion of tbe Punjab, tbe British 
attacked the Punjab and removed the minor Dallp Singh on nu* 
merous pretexts. All prmnises made with the minor king were 
brushed aside, the Punjab wu.annexed, and Prince Dalip Singh was 
deported to England where he died in poverty, The Sikbs had 
helped the Government at several difficult times such as the Afghan 
War and tbe great European war, but they were rewarded with tbe 
ingress into Canada being prohibited, with the visit of tbe Sikh 
Deputation in ^gland banng been rendered abortive and with 
visitations on the promoters of tbe Eoma Gate Mara or Guru 
Nanak Jahaz, 

He next deprecated the Government interference in the matter 
of their Urpan, He said that every government adopted the policy 
of repression in tbe name of Law and Order to suppress tbe 
people’s aspuation to liberty uud freedom. No foreign nation, 
be said, bad a right to legislate to another, and If it did ft 
was nothing short of isulmn. All the present day laws were ^ 
to tbe benefit of tbe ruling nation and helpful to their tr^e. ^ 
Their way lay opposite. What was gcK)d to the Ghvernroent^^ ^ 
was not so lot the people and what was good for the 
was «>ntrMy to the intorosta of tbe Government, It 
time to the people to awake but if they kept sleeping, q| 

tragedies like the one at Gutu-Ka-Bagh would be eDaot6dj^j.g yjj 
impuni^. 

Tbe President expressed his views against the Cou* ‘ 
in strong terms and said that they should inhere to the 
s(a»pted at tbe Gaya CmigresB. The prapsgwda o^sebool erf Indian 
non-co-operation should be spread broad*CBst in vilhi gays : “Istar 
non-violent son-co-operation was tbe sola method to are not essential 

of Swaraj. ^ unity 

to a man not to eat 
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tAMRITSAS 


the central SIKH LEAGtJE 

Resolutions. 

Th« following rceolulions were then paasod 

COMUUKAIi BEFBESSIl^ATlOK. 

1. speeial Kssioit id the S>kh League ergn upon the CongreBB and tie 
MnsUn L^ne either to abandon the principle of oominnnal KpieBentation or 
to grant to ti>e Sikhs in the Fnnjab taore than their due shara <d rights in view 
of their political importance.” 

COHanATUJ.ATIQ»S. 

2. *'n>ie speeial s^ion of tim Sitii League coDgratnlates the Shiromani 
QnJdawara Parbandhak Committ^ Bbiromani Akali l)ri and the Sikh. Com* 
nnnity for ^eii anparalleled sacrifices in connection with the Keys Affair and 
the Gnrn*Ea-Bs^ seffiion also congratnlates Uiora who nceired tbiashing 
in Olnra>Ea-Bagh and hscasie mar^rs and those that were, imprisoned and 
those that render^i assistance for their sacrifices,” 


UsiTY Ubqed 

3. <*Tbi8 gathering o!' the Sikh League has observed with pain the Hmdn- 
Mohammedan distarb^ces and appeals to all the Indians that they ahonld not 
create tension between the varions communities, fat without complete imitj 
Bwaraj is impossible of attaimnent,” 


Patiala-Nabha DiflpnTs. 


4, “It is being romonred that the Maharaja Sahib of Nabba will be deposed 
either temporarily or permanently. If the rnmonrs be tii^ the 8ikh eommonity 
strongly oppoKS tbn contmnplUed action. 

Principal Jodh Singh in opposing the resolntjon said that then was 
a ease between the two Mabara^, evidence was reoorckd and definite enquiry 
was made. But ttiey did not know anything abont the merits of the case. It 
was not praper for a political body like the Sikh Laigne - to take up the c^se 
of one Uahara^ witiiout knowing the facte of ttie ca^. Tim action contem¬ 
plate tlm JUague would not only lower the Sikh League in the eyra of the 
prafde but also may prejadice tee Mabaraja himself whos^ eaUK they were 
taking op. This lesolatioc was pased with 1 dnseaticnt votes, - 


It 


BABAB AKALIES* AOTIVITIEe, 


j . 6- ‘This SpKsial Session of the Sikh Leagtm erpresses condemnation at the 
*^100 RBoited to by the boreaiiGracj nnder cuvet of Babar Akali^ in Doaba, 
^ Waniongratslates the inhabitants of Doaba on their remaining firm and icsolote 
a^eB8 o'. adversity. This Sersion sngvests that a Sikh Committee be 

that ward' ^ jP tee dependants of the suffering Sikhs by collection aud distri- 
V whok session further deprecates the violent activities of the 

BOi. Sikhs was propost ■. by Eanjlt Singh Tajwar, General Secretary, 

the ^vent oi Ovteo autee and seconded by Labh Si&gb of Montgosiarj, 

GradiOa The pr<^Mhig an ameodmect saM that the perBonnei of tbo 

Tory foiJhe'Akai'tnifclr “ tl^. The Pi«8id«t rnfel tLac tb^ was tee 

•tivo frf potnmittee. The Print ,al agreeing, the amendment was 

■ MTc « ‘“‘•'^nlioB nnanimcusljr carried. 
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Bight Hakd Hah of Baba Gobdit Sn<’GH. 

All this stsgd Sardar DHiit Siogb, Secretary, Gum Nank Jabaz, 
otherwise ktiowu as Eoma Gata Maru gave his CABSBAN to the 
whole aadieuce. He was gariauded profusely and the shouts of Sat 
Sbi Akal rent tfie skies. He made his appearence alter d year’s 
coDcealmeot as he was involFed ia the Budge Budge affair. He had 
been living ia Amritsar most of this time under the assumed name 
of Rai Singh, and thinking the present time to he opportune had 
come out into public. Next, the sons of Baba Gurdit Singh and 
Sardar Kapur Singh were produced for Dsrsban. Sardar Kapur 
Singh was a oonviet undei^ofng imprisonment in the Andamans, In 
connection with the Budge Budge affair. A p)rtrait of Maharaja 
Banjit Singh painted by Sardar Kapur Singh while In jail was 
presented to the President. 

OOOKCIIi BOtCOTT. 

6. ‘'This special sesBion of the Central Sikh League confirms the icsolntiont 
BK Conooil entry passed is the sessione of Lahore and Ljalipar, and strongly 
urges the Sikbs for a propaganda of Council boycott.’’ 

There was a hot discnision in support of the . Tarious amendments in which 
almost all the leadeia took part. The supporters of each view nrge<l the 
adoption of their views most vehemently, in the end, both the amendments 
were negatived by large majorities and the original resolution was patred. 

The president who voted against the amendments then ol«ed the Session. 



All India Social Conference 

l?AGPVR-^SOrS DECBMSeS im 

Following the National Liberal Federation's Annual meet¬ 
ing at Nagpur, the All-India National Social Conference of the 
Indian Moderates’ party was held at the same place on Dec, 
30th, 1922. Dr. Gour was the Chaitniaa of the Reception 
Committee and the Hon. Dr, R P. Paranjpye the President. 

Preadential Address 


Iq the coarse of the Pfesidential address, Dr. Faranjpya 
said:— 

**Tbe Social Eeforms Gonferonce was started three or four years 
after the birth of the Indian National Congress mainly under the 
direction of the late Mr. Eanade, and its sessions continued to be 
held along with the Congress t^l the last two years. The reform 
movemento in the largest seo^, that found an expression in 
Christmas week every year, has recently become so one-sided, at its 
original source, that most; of the original leaders of that movement 
have had to sever their connectloD with and the movement, when 
retaining its original name, is in the bands of new men, worshipping 
new idols and following new methods. There are doubtless a few 
enthusiastic advocates of »>cial reft^m still nominally attached to 
the original movement, like Messrs- Jayakar and Nalaraian, and we 
t.re glad that they propose to hold a Social Conference at Patna this 
|Kr, but it Is a question whether we are not likely to see even these 
of ours cutting themselves adrift from men with whom they 
so little in common and to whom they are attached merely by 
_ snt^ ties. We can tbenfore claim that we represent the real 
“ 6, Conference, and are (arrying out in spirit the traditions 
detettion But as rational social reformers, we do not wish to 

”8^^ o*' succession. The very basis of social reform is 
jpeaa 0 ^ yitij the exaggerated importance attached tq tradition, 
tha.*^®?? ftmdspd ver1»i inspiration common in our country. 

m . Sikhs % Newly made Patriots.” 

the ‘'vent insistence on social reform is especially great since 

eradio. ^ present of seeing everything that w® havs 

Yory submerged under a torrent of senti- 

tive ot ^yi-’ntioa tieo of an undesirable kind is ebsorbing the 
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eoergies of most of our eduoaled men and women. Wbile lip 
tribute is being given to words like love, non-violence, unit; and 
the like, the real eeatimeats and actlone of mmt of tbera speakers 
are eminently oalculated to roora the feelings always dormant in 
the bofnan breast and so easy to rouse to active manifestation, of 
hate in place of love, violence instead of non-violence, disunion in 
plaoe of unity. To enlist large nnirbeFs of uneducated and )ialf 
educated men into the ranks of Non-Co-operators, appeal'is being 
made to seotlm^tit In favour of everything old. eastern or non- 
European, snob an appeal goes down with many men, and several 
our newly made patriots have only such vague ide,as as their stock- 
in-trade. A true social reformer has to fight these ideas, to build 
up a reasoned conception of social structure, and to take well- 
thought-out steps for creating this structure. Everything that baa 
outlived its utility should be discarded, and foreign innovations 
ebonld not bo swept aside, but adopted to our own needa We 
olnerve at (U'eseut a vigorous but insidious campaign against social 
reform when we see the way in which political propaganda is being 
carried on. 

The Root idea of N.-C,-0. 


Wbile I have always held that social reform is far wider 
scope than political reform, and, in fact, includes it as well as 
kinds of reform, and that a true social reformer must not neglec«“9 
political side, it is at present almost impossible to avoid any^ 
ence to political controversies while speaking on social ref* ‘ ® ® 

propose to refer to some of tbew, especially, fn their bearing^ 
reform. Take for instance the root idea of Non-(^opera i J 

means that we should have nothing to do with the nf 

should start as it were a collateral machinery for social^ 
an imperium in Imp,Hn. In the f’‘*'eee moderf ideas 

least, it seems to mean an absence of that Hindu as a 

eophio anwchism. I wonder in theory and 

tion so ghbly have reJly realised aU to translate the 

anarchists they certainly are not, as their metj^^ ^ number of 

restricting the liberty of other memWs of bill and Goar's bill 

not wish to say a word against Temperan^ 
national Noncooperator or a philosophical^ 
to prevent another having his drink or fashramitb 

it. For an adv<^te of f jSi extremist school of Indian 

Bonch freedom for the individual as ^ Gandhi says; “Inter 

push on measures of ‘^g, I hold, are not essential 

for the encouragement oi Swadeshi in ^ 

s aieguard the State, even thoug it a sin for a mao aot to eat 
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five, as we all know that it ia, and that we are entitled to consider 
measures for gradual changes for the improvement of that, machinery. 

Thb Lboislaturbs and Social Rbfobu 

In a Soflal Conference I am not going to deal with the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the Reforms which have now been in operatioo 
for two years. It is agreed that greater voice is now voucheafed 
to Indian opinion in all LegialatoreSf and if Indian opinion is fairly 
agreed on any measure of sodal improvament^ it is bound to have 
its way sooner or later. It would be suicidal to leave unu^ the 
iaeilities that are now open to us for getting legislative sanction 
for meuures of our social improvement. Some of the neeaseary 
measures cannot be carried out unless'ithe Legislature comes to our 
aid. Thus, the law will require some modification if some of the 
measures mitigating the rigor of caste are to be carried out ) if a 
batter recognition of the rights of women is to be made ; if a more 
honest administration of religions and charitable endowments is to 
be ensured ) if further steps are to be taken in the direction of 
tempereuoe | if the conditions of labor are to be improved and 
industrial disputes are to be avoided or, when oocuring, subjected 
no arbitration ; if measures in the direction of social purity and the 
ClolitioD or restrlotion of prostitution are to be carried out. No 
orig’tress in these and countless other directionSi which can be 
bave''iooed, cao be made auless we make use of the machinery of 

■ lunt of platform oratory will enable ne to succeeds 
3 of the boyoott of Courts shows the futility of 
f this nature. I agree that a g<K>d deal of public 
sary for tne purpose, and a Conference like this 
for it. But the coping stone to such an agitation 
ir Legislative Councils, and In ImI the Legislative 
IS cao be used as the means of focussing public 
sparing public opinion for the passing of the 
B. It has often been said that in India, contrary 
other oounbrieSj social reformers are Moderate 
tat political revolutionaries are social reactionaries. 
While the remark ie:^ not altogether true there is yet a sufficient 
element of truth in W to require elucidation. As our political ex¬ 
tremism is directly t^^ding to weaken the State which the social 
reformer oonsidera nect-Ssary for the working out of bis ideas, he 
will have nothing to d(k with such extremism. The political ex¬ 
tremist is blind to everything but defects in the machinery of the 
State, and wants to reduc«^ it therefore to impotence. The social 
reformer wishes to achieve ^^is objects with the help of a strong 
State, and while not closing bi^ eyes to defects in its orgaoiaatioD, ie 
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squally alivs to other oauset for our lagging behind is tbs race o 
oivilisabioa. 

Counder for a moment the problem of caste wtueb* in wb^ 
opinion, » the moat important problem of Hindu India, if not of 
India itself. Any rational reformer, who baaea his structure of ideas 
on equality of opportunities for all, must in theory be opposed to 
oasts as an institution. In the political field he is a strong adrooate 
of saeh equality when he agitates for the abtfiition of radal distioo' 
tions, for the Indianmatioo of Services, and in fact fw Swuajya, 
nebolons though his ideu may be on the sul^ect. But an average 
Non-Go-opsrator, when pressed to speak on this aubjeot, which be 
it said in passing, he generally avoids, will immediately begin to talk 
of praotical considerations, tbs necessity of gradual action, racial and 
hereditary inflnenoes, and ]^rba^ even of vested iotereste, Hia 
eock-sareness in polidcal di^ossions will desert him immediately. 
Often ha confesses himself an or({hodoz, romelimes a Tarnaslmunist, 
generally be refuses to consider the question at all, saying that caste 
has nothing to do with polities. The man who shows the supreme 
contempt for all law and is keen on starting a campaign of civil die* 
obedience,! immediately begins quoting f^mages from sacred books 
which he probably only half nnd^tmids, as if these hooks whose 
Injunctions cannot be altered at any time by any agency should be 
impHcity followed while the civil and the oritninal law of the land 
need not. To me, and 1 hope te a large number of social reformers, 
these are of the same class; nose of them are perfect; but while the 
former are not susceptible of improvement, the latter are. My 
tendency, therefore, is to rogard the former m(»re and more as histori¬ 
cal reeonls which have idmost out-lived their day as absolnte 
guides to conduct in these modern times, which were not dreamt of 
by their authors of three thousand years ago, and te try and get the 
existing law altered to suit modern ideas. These modern ideas 
suggest the abolition of cMto and I do nob rogard that Hindu as a 
true social reformer who does not t^ept this principle ui theory and 
is not prepared to support every practicable means to traoslste the 
theory into practice. The. attitude taken by a large number of 
people on such measures as fiasu’s bill, Patel’s bill and Qour’s bill 
make me almost despondent as to the future. 

Mr. Gahdhi—thb Yarnashbauitb 

The moat eminent leader of the modern extremist rohool of Indian 
politics is an advocate of Yarnasbram, Mr. Oandhi says : *‘Ioter 
drinking, iDtar-dining, inter-marrying, I bold, are not essential 
for the spirit of democracy—we shall ever have bo seek naity 
in diversity, and I dteline to consider it a sin fmt a mao not to eat 

62 
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or drink witk any and avory body. Aj^Oi I am prapared to delond 
as I bava always dond, tbe division of Hindus in four olasses”. Mr. 
Gaodhi believes that the following passage and the argamoDt 
contained in it is a solution of the question of caste. 

"One of my eocrespoDdents suggests that we should abolish 
caste, but »3opt the class system in Europe—^eanfog thereby, I 
suppose, that the idea of heredity in caste should be rejected. I am 
iDcItned to think that the law of heredity is an eternal Jaw, and any 
attempt to'alter that law must lead, as it has before led, to utter 
oonfusioo. I can see very great use in considering a Brabmana to 
be always a Brabmana throughout his life. If be does not behave 
himself like a Bi^hmana, be will naturally cease to command the 
respect that is due to the real Brahmana. It is easy to imagine the 
innumei^hle difficulties if one were to set up a court of panishineDts 
and rewards, degradation and promotion. If Hindus believe, as 
they must believe, iu incarnatioo, transmigration, they must know 
that nature will, without any possibility of mistake, adjust the 
balance by degrading a Brahmana if he misbehaves himself, by 
rein(»roat{Dg him in a lower division, and translating one who lives 
the life of a Brabmana iu his present incarnation to Brahmanahood 
in fata next.’* 

I consider it nothing but a mockery of the claim of the lower 
castes to social equality, and what is more, if this claim is not conced¬ 
ed, then we shall never have the Swaraj Mr. Gandhi wants, and if 
he gets it will split on the rock of caste and HindU'Muslim dis¬ 
cussions. It is needless to comment on this rjtber long extract, but 
1 have given it at length to show that our attitude is different as 
the poles asunder from Mr. Gandhi’s, Why, may I ask, should he 
inveigh against Geo, Dyer or the planters of Bebar, or the various 
other men whose misdeeds he continually narrated in hie paper w 
speeches, when they are sure, aoootding to Mr. Gaodhi, to descend 
to a lower level of creation in their next existence 1 Or again, 
why should be waste sympathy on the large mass of suffering 
humanity or animal creation, when that suffering is the legitimate 
and natural result of their misdeeds in a past existence 1 Or again, 
why should he even preach jihiMsn when those slain or ill-treated 
are reaping the fruits of their former sins and tbe slayers or the ill- 
treaters are sore to reap the Jruite of tbefr ^tions in future ? Logi¬ 
cally, Mr. Gandhi’s ideas lead to nothing but a etate of complete 
quiesoense in which nothing whatever matters, as it is at once 
the cause and effect of other things, and as it is impossible to 
interfere^ with it, I have beard of' determinism before, but I 
own, this determinism of Mr. Gandhi is al^lutely ttK) much 
for met 
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The GoTernment ol Bombay have, with the object of raUing 
the depremd elasees, opened a free hostel for fifty students In 
secondary schools from these classes, Government paying for tho 
whole expense. Applications were invite, and pupils from Mahars, 
Cbam^, and other HDtottcbable castes were admitted. But, imme¬ 
diately, the Cbamar pupils began to complain that they would not 
eat with the Mahars, or the food cooked by the Mabar servanla that 
were employed. .This shows that the question of the caste, of 
superiority and iofeiiority derived from birth, faces one at every 
step, and that no real lasting progress In oar country would be 
possible unless this fancied distinction disappears. The, w(»k lies 
not only on the Brahmans^ though perhaps be has most to do as he 
is supposed to be above all the other castes; all castes from the 
highest to the lowest have to change their attitude. Some oastes 
are keen on pulling down those above them to their level, hut are 
«lQaUy keen 00 keeping those below them where they are. This 
will not do. My denunciation of castes or perrons, all without 
exception must reach one common level, The depressed classes are 
realising in Madras that a Non-Brahmana s^endancy does not make 
their condition any better than a Brahmans aroendanoy, and I 
believe that the intelligent Mabar in Bombay feels the strong hand 
of the Patel as heavily as that of the Brahmans Kulkarn. I do not 
wish to ransack history to determine on whom the real responsibility 
tor the curse of caste lies, nor do I wish to see whether, in olden 
.day^ it subserved any useful purpose. It is probable that it must 
have done smne good, or at least not done much barm, in times 
when people were not so mobile as they are now, when occupations 
ware few and fixed, and when India did not feel the energising 
effect of mwJem western ideas. It is patent^ I believe, to every 
body who has an open mind, that the caste question is at tho root 
of at least half our imlitioal diffiouUies, and that our progress would 
be immensely accelerated if it were out of the way. I do not say 
tbct we would than reach political or any other kind of salvation, but 
1 feel certain that if this question remains unsolved, we shall live 
for-ever degteded a.nd low in the face of idrile oiviUsations fonmied 
on the basis of equality. 

Some non-Brahmana castes do not like to have a Brobmana 
Shaukaracharya—or rather roveral Shankaracharyas—Bs their 
religious bead, as this means an assertion of Brahman a sopremacy. 
They have therefore installed a Ksbatria Jagatgiiru at Kolhapur who 
is intended as an opposition Shankaracbarya. India, with its fipi- 
parous tendencies, has already several Shankaracbaryas, often fighting 
with each other in a very anti-spiritual manner in the law ^courts 
about their temporal estotes and privileges, Does any body beiteve 
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that tbey ezereise much ttseful fnflaenoe ttoder these oircametasces, 
and that we woidd be doing well to add one to the numbeE 1 A 
Jagatgoru ereated ttodet each conditions is not likely to do maeh 
good, nor sustain the falling prestige of an institutioo which has no 
t»e now, A rationalist tike me can only hope that this indefinite 
oreatfoo of Jagatgurus for each caste or sections of a caste would 
reduce the institution itself to a mockery, fiat before this happens, 
a good deal of harm will have resulted by adding to the class of men 
who “sow not, neither do they reap’’, and placing before the genera* 
lity of the people a further example of a class which Uves upon the 
labours of otbera. In fact, the real reform is the abolition of all the 
Jagatgnrus, including the Brabmana ones, and to let every man 
choose bis spiritnal preceptor at bie own sweet-will, if be feels tbe 
need of one. 

1 would tike this Conference to take up this question »id lend 
its strong support to the Bill recently introduced by Dr, Gour in the 
Legislative Assembly. In my opinion, tbe bill does not go far 
enough, but it is a nmve to tbe right direcUon. I would like some 
legal members of the Assembly to introduce a comprehensive measure 
wbiob will optionally stoularise tbe iostitutioo of marriage, and in¬ 
clude in itself provision regarding divorce and inheritance. I believe 
that marriage should be regarded as a civil iostitution, and the State 
ehould take cognisaoce of the birth, marriage, and death of all its 
citizens. If any citizen chooses to add to civil registration any 
further religious rites, tbe State need have nothing to say in tbe 
matter. This would be the ideal legislation in my opinion, but I 
realise that for tbe moment it is impossible to carry it out praotically. 
But an optional measure of the kind applicable only to Hindus ought 
to be quite within tbe range of practicability, Tbe fact that such a 
bill evokes sttong opinion only shows how skin-deep ara all our pro¬ 
fessions of democracy ; the further fact that the large majority of tbe 
opponents of such hills bail from tbe ranks of political extremists 
shows how low is our standard of politiosJ honesty or intellectual 
consistency. 

SUBMEROED CL&SSBP. 

The question of the depressed classes is one of tbe most impor¬ 
tant in our atmal ntruoture. The faot that about one-fifth of our 
people are considered by the remaining foar*&fths to cause a pol¬ 
lution by mere touch ought to apical to every human heart which 
has not been dulled into apathy by the familiarity of the pheno¬ 
menon. Seme people say that we must solve tbe question in order 
to take away a handy stick from the bands of our bureanerats. or to 
stop tbe falling awsy ^f these classes from tbe ranks of Binduism 
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to add to the nambet of Chriafciana and Muslims. But this is takiug 
too low a view of the subject. We most feel to tbe marrow of our 
boo&s febftti ladiati S^taty has l^on isflictiiig an tinthiokablB cruslfiy 
on these clMsee, wbidi are often redneed to less than animal exis¬ 
tence. Every one of us is responsible for the condition of these 
olasses, although they are ofteo kept away out of sight so as not to 
shock our susceptibilities. In this conneetion, 1 am glad to recKjgnise 
the strong crusade of Mr. Gandhi against ontoaehabiHty. I only 
wish he bad not stopped at (he advijcaoy of abolition of nntouch- 
ability, bat gone the full length I have indicated above. But even 
to this limited extent, the men who profess to follow him have not 
gone. They, of coone, give lip sympathy to this dass, bat hardly 
one in a thousuid of the men who swear by the Bardoli MBstruotive 
programme move a finger in the matter. The Non-Co-operators of 
Nadiad would not admit depressed classes’ children to their 
National Sehods, but told them to attend Government Schools. If 
this is the way with the so-c^ed stalwarts, one oan easily nnder- 
stand that on this question we are not likely to get much practical 
help from these vocd Non-Co-operators., Government must come 
to the aid of social formers and rule that no discrimination should 
be made against any of thwe classes so far as law is ooocemed. 

The eztramdin^ deferentm we pay to tradition or holy writ 
has been our great enemy in our work in social reform. In every 
question we find ourselves faced with these obstacles. If there is 
a question of the position of women in our society, we are again COQ- 
frooted with tbe injunctions of religion. The fiMt that such a 
simple proposition as the enfranchisement of women was opposed in 
all CouDoils and failed to secure majority In several, shows that our 
democratio lesson has not bean well learnt. 

1 need not go over the v»ioas items in tbe tocial programme 
which have reference to the posiMon of women. The Pnrtah, child- 
marriage, education of girls and widows,. widow-marriage, divorce, 
age of consent, inheriteuce, right# of women, their political eafraiichiae- 
ment, are questions on which much can 1 m smd, and several of.your 
resolutions will doubtless have referent to many of them. But 
the improvement of the lot of our woman-kind is a question as 
important as the abolition of caste. 

The questions of social parity and prosUturion, temperance, 
eo-operation and eduimtion are m>w-a-days realised to belong to the 
■Dolitical field though they are dso germane to the work of Social 
Conferenoes. In fact, the political reformer can take them up only 
when the social reformer has done a fair amount of spade-work 10 
them The laws of £. " 'P>e cannot go too fat in advance of public 
opinion, it» for tbe social refonaen to educate this opinion, 
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Public opiniOD is not now as actively against social reformers 
as it was fifty years ago. At that time, it required Mine moral 
courage to do even a small thing opposed to the prevailing custoni, 
for, you had to face excommunication and various other disabilities 
for it. Now-a-daya society is content to shut its eyes and ears to 
anything that you do, unless it is absolutely forced upon them. You 
can eat with a man from the depressed .classes, provided you do not 
publish it fn>m the bouse tops. Society is content to accept any 
pretended excuse, if only it is allowed to remain undisturbed. 
Whether among Hindus or Muhammadaus, it is not what a mao 
believes that is ^nsidered important; it is whether ha wears the 
usually accepted marks of that belief. When society is contented 
with such outward tnaiiifestations, people of weak convictions follow 
the line of least resistance.' Thus, to save himself from troublesome 
remark^ a mau will wear a khadi coat outside and still retain 
videshi underclothing: a confirmed agnostic will continue to perform 
the usual religious ceremonies ; a man may say he does not believe 
iu caste, yet he will only contract alliances within the small sub* 
section of his caste ; he may not be an. advocate of child marriage, 
but he will still move heaven and earth to fiud a match for his 
daughter of fourteen or fifteen years; he may nominally subscribe to 
tha principle of elevating the depressed classes, bub will do nothing 
actually in the same direction. Sven among our renowned leaders, 
consistency is greatly at a discount, intellectual honesty even more 
80. iEvery place, small or great, must have a social reform organiss* 
t»oD which will busy itself with encouraging all activities that tend 
to the improvement of moral and social conditions. 8 uoh an ot' 
ganisataon sbo..ld not be bound by any ce»te or creed, nor should 
it ostracize anybody except those whose actions are inoonsistent with 
their professions. But within its fold, there will be room for people 
of various views and sympathies. Some may be keen on one 
branch of Esform and others on some other. But all must be fully 
convince of the plain truth that no country aa n be '"oally great 
when there are In it artificial impediments on the liberty of any 
particular individual to attain bis full realisation. 

The Chairnaan'e Address. 

Dr. H. S. Gout, CbairmaD, Beeeption Committee, in the coune 
of hia welcome t^dresssaid i — 

It is not right to ascribe our present miafortunea to foreign domi* 
nation } on tha other hand it ought to arouse in us a spirit of self" 
Introspection, If you study the political history of our country, you 
will find that the chief causes which contributed to our failure on 
the battled eld in times past were iuterneoine jealousies born of oaetfS 
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and communal differences, wanb of spirib of Nabional eolldsrib; and 
the aarrowoese of otar poUtical vieioo ^If-ocotred to the email 
eirole of our lamil; or (»ste. I leave out of the present the short . 
history of our assoeiatioo with the fduhammadati conquerors. Before 
the advent of Islam the whole country was populated by our race, 
and yet we ware hopelessly defenceless. We have been often told 
that our present degradation is perpetuated by foreign domination, 
but foreign domination is (^rtainly not as old as our anoieut history, 
and ii the foreign dominatiou were removed, I am sure we will 
relapse into a state of anarchy and helplessness and be exposed to 
fnrth^ aggressions from the oeighkmriDg powers. Our political 
philosophers do not advert to this aspect of our National life, but 
it is the hey-stone of our future greatness, and there can be no 
National life unless we have a nation, and no nation unless we are 
able to effect those necessary social reforms which are the very 
foundation of nationhood. 


"It seems to me that the first cauae of the absence of National 
life in our country is the deep-rooted belief amongst our country* 
men in the doctrine of Karma, Our religion teaches us that life 
is an evil and the sooner we get rid of it the batter for ouraelvea 
The tme bliss lies not in the activity in this world, but ia 
JVirvsn which is complete cessation of activity. This doctrine 
permeates the masses, and its one resultant effect has been and 
is that wa do not regard ourselves as the citizens of our 
country. We are merely Us temporary sojourners. If we study our 
sacred writings we find in them a complete absence of any reference 
to political polity. Our great law-giver Mmu divides all society 
into four castes who are to follow their predestined oocnpations. 
There is no provision for corporate and collective action. Oar 
wligicws views have reflected upon Moieiy mid our social life has 
contribated to ite weakness. 

“The first thing that we can do is to define tbs domain of 
Mh'gioo from social polity end see that it does not encroach upon our 
Lcial We Id the anotent days when political power was weak and 

were kept right by depicting upon them the tormente of hell, 
was no necessity for further action. When the proletariat 
« ienorant such subterfuges are successful. They were successful 
• ^ronetill the re awakening brought about by the revival of 
which swept away the power of the clergy and divorced the 
from the State. The recent event in Angora testifies to the 
j iLmanfe of the same idea. Renaissance baa crossed the borders 
U is knocking at out doors. The masses are being 
^waSd They wlU not accept without question the artificial 
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division of our society into castes and the religions shibboleths of 
our forefathers that life is an evil and no effort should be made to 
ameliorate it. Bat oar political pandits, while struggling with now 
politioal ideaSi are forgattiog that those ideas cao&ot take root uoleas 
this new eonceptioo ol life is assimilated into our snnal ^stem. 
The 6nt tbiug, theref^e, that we must do is to define the domain 
of religion, and to separete Church from the State. 

Leadei^ Must Lead 

“The next thing we must do is to see that our society is brought 
up to modern conditions of life aMi all old-fashioned ideu which 
have (Hitlived the conditions to which they applied are purged from 
our minds. If we are to absorb the modern politioal wisdom we 
must expel the ancient social and religious dogmas from our minds. 
The social refonn movement in the past have been of a wholly 
comproraisiog oharactor. ** Let us move with the masses” says our 
politioal doctrinaire, but the history of all countries in the world 
shows that the masses do not move at all unless they are compelled 
to do so by the force of circumstances, or by their leaders. Leadere 
cannot go behind the masses. The masses must follow them and 
It is ap to us as leaders of our people to see that we do not mince 
mattere but tell them truthfully what is wrong with them, and wa 
cannot tell them what is wrong with them unless wa poasere the moral 
courage to act up to our own convictions. The.one great factor to 
unite our people is the establishment of the law of civil inter¬ 
marriages. It is a standing repro»:h upon our stotute btmh that 
this itecessary measure first advocated by that great lawyer Sir Henry 
Summer Maine in 1868 bus been stoutly resisted by the very people 
whom it was intended to benefit. We are a laughing-stock of all 
other countries of the world. The great Japanese statesman Marquis 
Ito, in one of his memorable speeches, told the Indian youths 
assembled in Japan that they could never obtsuo politmal salvation 
and independence unless they established social freedom. We 

not engraft . upon social slavery the plant of political 
independence. 

*T*he one great need for the reconstruction of our Nation ie 
intensive National Education. No programme of social reform or 
political regeneration can be successful unless the Nation is educated 
and disciplined. For that puipose education must be regarded as a 
National concern. Free and compulsory education must find a place 
on the programmes of all Provincial Governments. No cost should be 
spared to carry out that programme.” 
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Resolutktns 

After the eddresaes were delivered Mr. Q. K. Daodhat of the 
Servant of India Society gave a review of the social work done last 
year and announced that a oommittee will be appointed for the 
organiaation of work. Qa pleaded the neoeasil^ of deisudting aooial 
oonferenoe from political oonferonoe. 

ABOLmoN OF Casts. 

The first resolution of the Soetal Gonferenoe related to the 
abolition of caste. It wae moved in an elt^uent sp^h 1 ^ the Bight 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri who said that the pinblem can be more 
snccessfolly attacked bv trying to obuige the inner spirit of the 
people than by insisting on the disappearance of outward forms. He 
pleaded for the abolition of o«te on practical grounds and wished 
success to Dr. Goar’s Civil Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Pradhan of Nasik in supporting the resolution said that the 
social Swaraj and the way to attain it was the establishment of 
equality among the different castes. 

Messrs. Kanitkar, Joahi, Kulkarnt and Gowai spoke on a resold’ 
tioQ shout mass education. Cbe speakera referred in enlogistio 
terms to the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s Compulsory Education Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Eelkar, Minister of Educatfoo, also spoke and expressed 
a hoim to be able to intn^uce a similar legislation for the Central 
Provinces in March next if suffieiant foods and popular support 
were forthcoming. 

iKPAJiT Mortality. 


Mr. Matharabai Dravid moved and Mr. Bhat of Poona second* 
ed a resolution catling on the Government and the people to devise 
me^nres to prevent infant mortality on the lines of Ididy Ohelms* 
ford League and Semwadan Welfare Works. 

EEMOVAL of UNTOTJCHABIIiITY, 

Sir Bipin Bose moved a resolution demanding the removal of 
untouchability and remarked that In the days when teuth of self- 
determination was in the air they could not refuse to the depressed 
classes their birthrights. He warned the people that so long as 
this stigma remained on the Hindu Society it could not march 


Mr Madhav Eao of the Servants of India Society in seconding 
the resolution said that in Madras untouchables wew treated as 
.inaooroachables and even their shadow was considered as polluting 
«n/5iov were prevented from nsing the same thoroughfares. 

Mr Bhatkar, belonging to the depressed classes, supported the 
resolSion and referred to the oppression practised by the non- 
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co-operatoTB in the C. P. oo antouoh&bles and appealed to Bcahmlne 
and non-Brahmins alike to praotiae what they preached. 

Widow BB^MiRRiaoB 

Bao Bahadur Kale mored and Mr. Q. K. Deradhar seconded a 
nsolution demanding improvement of the women’s statns by en¬ 
couraging widow re-marriage, the raising of the age of marriage 
and the removal of the ’ pojniah' which was carried. The Confer¬ 
ence also passed resolutions eapporting encouragement of temperance, 
(Kklification of the JBinda Law, improvement of labour oonditione 
and an organization of social wmrk. 

Hereditary Priests. 

The resolution supporting Mr, A. B, Lottbefa 61k as regards 
the hereditary priests emoluments caused some dilFerences of opinion 
but waa ultimately carried by an overwhelming mejoritr. 

The Hon. Mr, Parstijpye, President of the Qmferenoe and Mr. N. 
M. Joahi epoke in favour of Mr. Lottheh Bik. The'Conference finish¬ 
ed its labours after appointing Sir Narayao Chandavaricar, Mr. Q. K. 
Davadbar and Mr. D. G. Dbahl as Secretaries for the next year and 
after passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman of the Boception 
Committee and the President of the Conference. 

The Bon. ^ Br. Paraiypye in his closing remarks said that he 
had a strong faith in progess. Institutions must be regarded from 
what they are, and not always irom an antiquarian point of view. 
It was the duty of every social worker to leave the Society better 
than what it is. This work of Social reform should be carried out 
every moment of our life by ourselves and nob by any petition to 
(wtside agency. , a 



SECONB SESSION OF THE 

AlHndia Social Conference 

GA7AS9TS BEGEMSEB 19SB 

The 2nd session oi the All-India Sodal Conference was 
bdd at C^ya on the 29th December, 1922. Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 
the President, delivered the following address 

I am deeply grsteiul to you fof the high hoDOur and privilege 
you have (wnierred on me by invitiDg me to address yoa to-day. By 
virtue of ui unwrittoD traditioo, the National Soci^ Conference has 
always followed in the wake of the Indian National Congress. This 
afBnity, the parent of which according to all ^liable authorities was 
the esteemed pioneer of our c<n'porate activites, the late Mr. Justice 
Rasade, was indicative of the wish of the thoughtful leaders of 
those times to avdid putting ^eial and Political Reform into two 
water-tight compartments or setting up barriers between them. 
They recognised that the Nation^ Problem has two aspecte, one 
^ing the Govarament and the other facing the People : that these 
two aspects had many ^nmnon attributes and riso the common 
purpose of humanising and liberalising the psychology of the people, 
in one ease tbrongh the medium of the social organism of the oom- 
munityt aod ia the other case, through the agency of the political 
institutions set up in the country. This affinity Iratweeu these two 
aspects has passed through various vicissitudes and painful ooufro- 
versies. It was often denied, and not infrequently ridiculed ; but 
in the era through which we are now passing, its foundation has 
been firmly laid in the people’s mind by the buid of one of tba most 
dearly loved lMder% in what has been described by one sef of 
political workers in the country as the "Constructive Programme” 
oi the Congress, This programme proceeds upon the fundamental 
principle, on which far-sighted Social Reformers in previous times 
have often insisted, that good-will among the various elassea end 
eommunities inhabiting this vast Peninsula ia the first asset of 
Social Reform. Owing to many historical and ethnological causes 
race diversity has been for centuries the main problem awaiting 
solution in India from time to time. Other people In the world 
have solved it in th«r own w^. Speaking generally, their solution 
has moat often taken the form of destruotion, ia the sense either of 
religious conversion or physical extinction, notably so, in oases where 
the races luxtaposed were etbnologically different and could be 
graded as etiong and week. India, on the other hand, from the 
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time of its earliest aTallsble records faae esdeavoured to arrive at a 
more humaoe solutioo, based on principles of toleration and 
eveDtaal asBimilation. The Poranas and Epics of India ravealj to 
the critical raader, a fasoinaring record of each attempts, eometimes 
made in moat ancoDgeoial surroandiogs. No student of Reform, 
therefore, who is aware of this characteristics of our race, and wishes 
to proc^d on this line of ite continuity, can lo^ the. op^rtuoity of 
asserting this importaot aspect of our growth. Whatever the 
political Reforms of 1919 may have failed in achieving, they have at 
least accepted the principle more dearly than any preceding State 
dwsument, that there will 1 m in future no politically dominant alien 
caste in India, constituted by reason of the accident of its birth or 
the colour of its skin. This may seem an obvious principle, but 
what Uood had to be shed for its acceptance' by foreign rulers is 
known to the students of British Indiao History. The solitary 
merit of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and in a much smaller 
measure of the Government of India Act that followed it lies in the 
circumstance that they rect^nise, however feebly, the principle that 
Government cannot be carried on through tbe agency of a dominat- 
iog alien o^te and that all such Government must be sborblived. 
The period of its duraiaon, I make bold to say, will really depend on 
tbe sternnesB and persistence of our effort to do sway with this 
superior caste,whatever contrary terms the preamble of the Govern- 
nmnt India Act may employ. 

Good-will Between All Cl^ssej, 

Good-will between all classes is, therefore, the prime necessity 
of tbe hour. Those who yieldsd at Lucknow to tbe claim of the 
Mahomedaos for representation beyond their numercial strength 
were Mting under the domination of this self-same principle, “Pot 
the Moderatos and Englisl aen at ea%’’—this sententious advice of 
Mahatma Gaodbi likewise proceeded on the same principle. The 
Resolution of tbe 11th and 12tb February 1922, shortly described as 
the Bardoli Hesolution by Congressmen, accepts the same principle, In 
so far 88 it prevents the exercise of coercion by stMial boycott and 
lays down that in order to promote and emphasise uni^ among all 
classes and races and mutual good-will, the establishment of which is 
tbe aim of that political movement, a Smial Service Depart¬ 
ment should be organic that would render help to all, Irrespeotive 
of differences in times of illness and acoident. A,note was added at 
the end of the resolntion, enjoining on the followers of that move¬ 
ment the duty of reg^ing it as a privilege to render personal 
service, in case of illness or accident, to every person whether 
English or lodUn. 
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, ? ftwaw that maDy have scoffed at and doubted the efSsacy 
of this iigunotaon in the domain of politics* I am also aware that 
in many cases the above movement, especially as worked by those 
who attempted £0 follow the great leader thereof, has shown inade¬ 
quate capacity to respond to this wish of its promoter. But this 
injunction, to my mind, lays down the fondamental prindple of 
reform—Social as wall as Political—aa conceived by a true and 
gif^ Indian, in whom the cultore of bis race had found its bigbeat 
fraitjon. A true leader is often as a quick recording camera— 
DotiolQg, recording and perpetuating pbenomena, not at all apparent 
or vei^ inadequately apparent to the common eye. When Mahatma 
Gandbi laid down this injunction he was frraty rospondlng to the 
geniue of his race, and bis claim to eminence can be tested with 
sufSoieot strength On the single cirenmatence that he has bad the 
clearness of vision and boldness of outlook to accept this essential 
principle of Beform in a domain of human efforts which has often 
been associated with bloodshed and revolution. 

The Bardol! Resolution, in my opinion, therefore, typifies the 
great change that has come over the definition of Social-Reform In 
this country. It has now come to mean Sooial Service and Social 
Beconstruetion, pervading all the categories of our national life. For 
a long time Social Reform was more or less a domestic problem of 
high caste fliodus. Widow ra-marriage, female eduoatioo, caste 
tyranny and such other probiems, which had their sigDifioanoe mostly 
in higb-caste Hindu life, mainly engrossed its attention. Sir 
Ntirayan Cbandavarkar, the Gteneral Secretary of the S(»iial Reform 
movement in his messa^ to the Amritear National Sooial Con¬ 
ference in 1319 remmka 

"After nearly a t^ntui^ of political and social work begun our 
fii^t Foiitieal and Social Iteformer, Baja Bam Mohan Boy, after varied 
experiences, diverse struggles, painial controversies and some 
eufferinga we have arrived at that stage in the lines of our progress 
when vfe are able to perceive more clearly than ever that Sooial 
Reform is the whole, of which the Political, the Industrial, rta 
Educational etc, are hut parts, and that these parts are interacfive 
and independent. la Europe and America when they speak of 
Social Reconstruction now, they mean a*, the categories of national 
life. The time has come for us, Social Reformers and workers, to 
enlarge the meaning and scope of social reform and extend our 
Mtivity and outlook to such questions as the education of the 
isasaes the sanitation of the country, the housing of the poor, the' 
^re of’ the sick and feeble, the employment of labour on national 
Roes, the piovitioD of healthy recreation and amuaement for the 
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maasei^ village sanitation and rural education, instead of confining 
Social Refonn, as we have hitherto confined it, to female education, 
widow re-tnarris^e, removal of caste restrictions and soob other items. 

lo conformity with tbie view the first resolution passed by the 
Amriisar National Sf^tial Conference declared tiiat 

‘‘Recognizing the fresh life opened out to the country by the 
new era upon which it is entering and the urgent call that the fresh 
1 lie makes for the Social Reconstruction on India’s National life, 
the Couference is of opinion that the term Social ^form should be 
widened so as to comprehend, besides the items of Reform hitherto 
wivocated by the Conference, those additional measures which are 
necessary for the development of the Industrial, Economical, Sanitary 
and Educational interests of the Indian people, in rural and urban 
areas.” 

Id its extended sense, therefore, Social Reform now ioclades 
the entire ues of oar national growth as it aifi^ta the pby8t(^, 
moral, intellectual and economic well-being of the people. Ite main 
field of activity is Social Service irrespective of casta and creed. The 
attempt is at a reconstruction of the entire Society, so as to give 
full scope to the forces generated in our midsti In this entire 
scheme of Social Rec^nstraction politics takes its proper place, as 
being only one department concerned with the collective activities 
of the State. The great feature of the present Nationalist move¬ 
ment Is that its leader persistently attempted, while he was in the 
enjoyment of his liberty, to put politics on the basis of Social Service. 
The old and time-worn barriers between Social and Political Reform 
be has endeavoured to demolish as far as it lay in his power. The 
tendency in India been marked of regarding Government as an 
establishment formed chiefly for the purpose of developing and 
exploiting the industries of the country, its coal and iron, forests 
and fisheries, hides and raw material. The peace and order of 
Society and the maintenance and protection of ite resouroes and 
nivenuM have l»ea regarded as ite chief funotion. The altered 
definition of Refarm as a speotes of Social Service and Reconstruc¬ 
tion win have the advantage of our raquiring, as the sole test of the 
success and efficiency of State institutions, the promotion of the 
Social welfare of the citizens and not merely the stability of the 
system under which his peace and security are protwjted. The 
object of Social Reform will, in the new era, he to insist that the 
promotion of the health and happiness of human beings shsll he 
given the first place in the administration of the affairs of the 
country and that the raising of the average inteltlgence, effioienoyi 
happiness and-well-being in the country shall be the main purpose 
of constitutional Refonn, 
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Thus Social Reform has corns to oooupy its true basis. Its 
goal aov 18 to eomee a parfeofe heridit; and perfaet eaviroamaati 
to the average mao in tha wjunfay. Ii» alltaa<» with Politiod 
Katorm IS now firmer than before, That Society is an organism io 
which every part has a living relation to every other part is now 
.the prinoi^ tenet in the working faith of the Social Eiefc^er. He 
18 no more a eolifcary worker, isolated or in hostility with his fellow 
worker in the political field, They are now allies. They can 
matnally help and oo-operete. Their efforte supplement each other. 
They (»n often interebanga tiiair fields id action and relieve each 
othei^s toil and burden. 

Ifrts a great gain to the present age that this alliance has been 
effected and we ought to feel grateful to all those wm’kere in the field 
of Social Bs well as Political Reform who have by their efforts 
continued to bring about this approximation. Reform will not be a 
reality, and not merely a holiday excursion of the rich and educated 
classes. The poor and dieted will now have an interest created in 
the (^Dcerns of our Congresses and Conferences, Already signs are 
apparent of this change. The stir in the country which usually 
tak<*B place in the last week of December is no more a pleasure trip 
of the fatfgoed lawyer and rich businessman, seeking to renew year* 
old friendships In tents and hotels. It is now, and will grow more, 
and more, a yearly pilgrirai^e ofithe poor and lowly as ji to a shriua 
where they will behold and listen to the voice of their own iMiders, 
dressed in their costume, living iu their camps, fed on their food, 
vocal with their language and brimful of their interest and welfare. 
Thus the fmiudatioDB of a true democracy will be laid and the 
germs of a truly National Gtovernment take root. 

Reaolutioiip 

The following resolutions ware adopted 

I, This Conference is of opinion that the condition of unton- 
chability imposed on the depressed elassM of India be forthwith 
abolished and for this purpose calls upon representative bodies of 
thought and action in every province and upon all such authorities 
as Sankyraoharyyas and Mabanls to issue manifestoes declaring the 
removal of untouehability and the grant of equal social and religiooe 
rights and privileges to the neglected people. 

(Proposed by Mr. Deep Narayn Singh and seconded by Mr. 

Abbas Tayabji, Bombay). , 

2 This Conference earnestly appeals that mcffe streauems 
Bfforts’sbould be made to educate our women so that they may be 
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pstioQ by his oasts of tiis klogdoni^of an lodisD Kshatoya PriQM 
who, ths only son of his fathofi they had soademaed to ohandala- 
ship lor a paltary rin of his. This is a Paaranio atoiT but ite 
gsDuineness is brought horns■ to us by tbs sutbsntic history of 
Mahawwhtea itself. Tbs Maratba Empire, as it wm founded by its 
illustrious father, was tbs national achievement of all castes in 
l^harasbtra. But ths brahmins who took pari in the i^aratha 
revival of Shiveji’s days, themselves fallen from their own Varna by 
resort to the ways of other Varnas, denied to Shivaji any status save 
that of a Shudra,'though he had established his claim to Kabatriya^ 
ship by dint of his valour even in no other way. That perversity 
of the priesthood reached its ollmaz when by intrigues of the worst 
kind the t^hmins smiceeded once again in their old ambition of~ 
getting the better of the Sashtriyas even In the field of Government. 
Ths power which they usurped in the Maratha Nation was imme¬ 
diately turned into an engine of social persecution designed to 
degrade the flower of the Maratfaa nobility from the position which 
made them the defenders of Hindu religion. Sbivajt’s achievements 
were ascribed to a Brahmin Guru who, in fact, never met him till he 
had become the King of Maharashtra. His work was belittled, 
though nominally glorified, as being solely inspired by a desire to 
protect the brahmin. What was the motive behind all this i The 
answer is obvious* Under cover of asserting their religfoue prero'l 
gatives, what the brahmins were recdly aiming at wtw the gain of thisA 
world, Inams and Jaigira wmted from the bands of the non- \ 
brahmins who were weak, and gifts induced from the hands of the 
uOD-hrabmins who were strong, loaves and fishes of office from the 
lowest to the highest and authority to tyrannise over others in all 
walks of life. 

Position of Brahmins under British 

When British rule ousted them from the posiUon thus utilised, 
they had no doubt to take a sohordioate part io our public life. But 
bare too they soon found their opportuni^. Unfortunately for 
•' India, lor the greater part of tiie last century, the leadei^ of political 
thought in England were swayed by the Darwinien doctrine of the 
struggle lor existence in which those who survived were caOed the 
fittest -to survive. The unmoral, if not immoral, nature of this 
theory was not realised even in England till about the close of that 
century. This reacted very materially on tha progress of our 
eountry. Education, that one gift of England to 1 ndia for which 
India will ever bo grateful to England, was administered to our 
populations so radically different from those of Western Europe, on 
priDctpies and according to methods which assumed that the doon 
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ol comp«tition found all eastea of India in a porikion of the aame 
advantage. If non-brahimn oaatea did not avail themselveB of the 
schooU and colleges, it was their fault. If the depressed classes 
reniMned cmtside the pale of humanity itself, it was their fault. If 
the brahmins monopolised all places of profit and power, it was the 
survival of the fittest in a straggle in which the non-brabmina 
^oved their own unfitoees to live. The British officials who pM- 
sided over the destinies of India in tfa(»e da^ the atateemea who 
laid down broad policies and the subordinates who carried them 
twit, sat light on these' theories during years and ^ars when 
the brahmin was hasy improving bis own position in all depart¬ 
ments ol life and by means which had better be not described 
and the non-brahmin lost step by step even the little that 
was left to him by the perseoations of the Peshwa rule. Despite 
the intrigues of the brahmin^ the non-brahmin olassea in the 
Deccan retained throughout the dark da^ of the eighteenth 
wntury their hold on the sword and the plough. British rule 
instantly deprived him of the former and the brahmin completed the 
work thus begun by slowly but steadily depriving the non-lHsbmin 
of his fields and shops. The favourite theory of British liberalism, 
laisseg fairs, was the direct cause of this result. Ignorance of 
conditions which obtain in Hindu Society, so common with the 
British officials in India, prolonged the life of that policy among ua 
long after ii» death in Burope. What is the result of this on the 
noD-brahmlns ? Speaking of the D^an, we find that the brahmins 
and one or two other clerical castes have attained high intellectual 
progress during these days, and the non-biahmioa, living side by 
side, members of the same sooietyi are still groping in utter dark¬ 
ness, Literacy among these latter now ranges between zero and 
a peroent^e of seven, nearer to the former than to the latter, while 
the brahmin percentage is somewhere between sixty and seventy. 
For long, long years, the wiseacres of the brahmin community told 
us—they would go on doing so for all times—that we were 
condemned by «i Almigb^ Providence to a mental dullness which 
made os unfit to go to schod. In the parlance of litoraUsni, we 
were not to live and survive the struggle fmr existence. From 
motives extremely different, the British officials said amen to this 
brabminiosl doctrine. It is only after a strenuous fight on the part 
of the non-brabmina that the British bureaucracy has begun to open 
its eyes to the realities of the situation. After pointing out, for 
instance, the deep and wide chasm which education^Jy separates 
the hwbmin with bis 700 literates among a tbooBand, from the 

mad\ith bie 66 and the Maratha-the warrior of Sbivejt-with 

«■» Kaiid>i witb W* 
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Mr. Sedgwick, who was tha SaperintsiideDt of the last Censue^ in 
Bombay, admits, “bow esaentially in India the accident of birth 
into one or other of the castes determines chance of education^ and 
aleo what a vast mass of iJliteraey remains to broken down in all 
the castes low down in the Hindnutio scale/' 

Root Cause of Non-Bbahmin Ignobanoe 

The ignorance of the non-brahmins indicated by these figures, 
it^f is the result of brahminic teachings and institutions and led to 
ruults of the most disastrons character to the non-brahmins. Living 
in the illusory belief that Indian Society was as homogenous as the 
Western, our rulers recnruited their Indian officers on the basis <A - 
competition in intellectual fields. That was the opportunity for 
the brahmin to regain his Peshwa days. Though forming a drop 
in the ocean of the population in the Deccan—it is the aame in 
Madras also—he occupies to-day almost a monopoly of Government 
Service and ^e Bar in the Deccan. Can you imagine, gentlemen, 
that vm have among ns districts with* a million souls which osunoi^ 
after a century of British rule, boast of one non-brahmin lawyer 
among them while the brahmin vakils could be counted by scores 1 
In a population which is mainly agricultural and, tberefore, subject 
to frequent famines which have become permanent in the Deccan, 
more in consequence of the exploitation of non-brahmin ignorance 
by brahmin offi&ra and pleaders than by droughts, the rise of a 
CE^te exclusively in the enjoyissnt of these lucrative and influential 
employment reduced the other castes to an economic distress 
which was surpKsed only by the intellectual and moral degradation 
imposed upon them by the Brahminic religion. For years past the 
few among us who received English education have been trying to 
level up our brethren by every means that lay within our powers. 
Caste conferentos, educational funde started by some castes, hostels 
providing education to studente of many of these castes, the Satya- 
sbodbak movement which aims at the emwicipatioD of the non- 
teabmin from the domination of the brahmin, the struggle of the 
Marat^ pTmeos headed by the Maharaja of Kolhapur lor the bene¬ 
fits of Vedokta rituals—these were some-of the steps which led us 
to the non-brahmin movement as we find it to-day in the Depoan, 
until about the time of Mr. Montagu's visit to India in 1917, onra 
was thus an essentially religious and educational mo¥e.u6nt. 

Kon-Brabmim Movement in Bombay 

Ke little that we in Bombay have done since that time for the 
political enmucipatiOD of our non-brahmin oommuaity need nottfl 
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told, and, ewn if required by yon, I confess I bare nofe the courage 
to speak of it in the presence of the giants of the non^brahmin party 
in Madras ^oog wh^ 1 Bod myself on this occasion. Your reteran 
Tno t Theagaraya Cbettiar, honoured us with a visit in 

1921, and bis worthy lieutenants, Mr. Tbanikachalatn, Mr. 
^maswamy and others, did so only tan days ago. I can easily 
imagine to myself what a poor opinion they must have formed of our 
work ID dirdctioDs id which they have won such ligoal aocceBses 
during the last two years. Our only comfort and consolation is that 
you have extended to us the right band of fellowship, and acropting 
it in all eagerness, we feel proud of the proof positive which 
you have given in Madras of the great possibilities that lie in our 
community. Your eommdes in Bombay have not been able as 
yet to ri» to your standards. But there is not the least doubt 
. that the Ked hM sprouted into a nice little tree which promises to 
grow rapidly and yield abundant fruit in the near future. Its great 
hope lies in a close and hearty oooperation with Madras, and not 
only Madras but the non^hrahmlns throughout India, It has been 
indeed said nauseum that there is no non-brahmin movement 


beyond the northern slopes of the Yindbya range. I know that 
some of the non-brahmin communities in the plains of the north 
have advmMied immensely in education and in (^vemmant service. 
The brabouQ in some cases in that part of the country m not the 
qftmft Eubtls t^tician that we find him bare. But when I think of 
the fundamental pnnoiples of Non-brabminism, I cannot persuade 
myself to think that our movement ought to be confined to Madras 
and Bombay. Ours is a wse against the spirit of brahminism which 
is as rampant on the banks of the Gmeges and the Indus as on that 
of the Scishna and the Qt^vari. Do not the brahmins of Beog^ 
or the IJnited Provinces claim a socio religious superiority over 
other castes 1 Have they not established there the caste system 
under which evtiy one is tonnd down to the status of hfs caste and 
is not free to rise to the full height trf bis manhood f The tlmories 
of this life end the next one which are at the root of bnhminUm 
and the pernioiems notions of cute superiority and, therefore, caste 
exclusiveness which are tbe.offsprings of brahmicio teachings are the 
universal heritage of Hindu India. Nor are casta monopolies in 
State employment uncommon in Forthem India. Are not the 
Mlitioal and adminiatirative problems which confront us here likely 
Sexist in HindastoD as much as in the DereanI P(»aibly, the 
KAftkwardness of some brahmin sab-castes there, the shock which 
v^miniMn receir. d there at the bands of the conquering hordes of 
^^issvai Mabomedauism, the liberalising influence of Sikhism in 
War days and tl>0 ^*7# Samaj in modern times, the threatening 
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presoDOd aroartd oi an infinitely larger Islamic population than the 
006 we haTe In the sooth driving, as in older days it most have 
driven, the Hindu castes into an enforced onity—p<»8ibly causes 
like this make the non-brahmin problem up in the north a less acute 
problem than it is unfortunately among us. But 1 believe that it 
d(^ not exist wherever Hinduism exists and I would not be sur* 
prised to hear that the echoes of your work in this part of India are 
heard before long on the plains of Bengal and the Punjab. As a 
protest against all caste monopoly, as the struggle of inferior oastes 
to get rid of the demorelising influence of the tOp-most caste—than 
whom there could be no higher,—as a patriotic attempt to bring into 
existence a -homt^eneoas population which could be welded into an 
organic nation, as the spring of genuine sympathy for the bai^ward' 
and depressed, whether Hindu or Mussalman, it is the one great 
need of the whole country. I am happy to notice that the Musaal* 
mans (d Madras are part and parcel of the DOn-brabmin movement. 
As the followers of the mtat democretio religion that the world has 
hitherto produced, and requiring as they do the same encour^emeot 
and help which the noti-brabmios require for their own regeneration, 
(heir only place is pnblio life in this country is by tbe side of the 
DOQ-brehmins, Outside Madr^, I am afrud, some of your bo- 
religionists, Mr. Chairman, appear as if they have been overlooking 
this fuit. The KbiUdat diiffieolries throw them into the hands of 
politicians with whom they had nothing in common. But as those 
difficulties are being solved, our Moslem brethren, true non-brahmins 
as they are, are rsturoing to their natural (»mp. May it not be tbe 
same in tbe rest of our country! 

i do not pretend to take a complete survey of the possibilities 
of the non-brabmin movement in all parts of India but 1 am glad to 
be able to tell you that Just on tbe dates on wbich we were sitting 
in conference at Satara, the non-brahmins of tbe Berar were sitting 
in a similar conference at Hmar}, the first non-brahmin Conference 
in that Province. The Namasudra movement in Bengal and the Am^ 
movement in Sind are based on the same principles as our own. 
Fopcfls like this working in all parts of the country, our movement 
most soon be one all-India upheaval, working and leading towards 
ite one great goal of democratising the country in the true sense of 
our free, generous and all inclusive democracy, strengthening the 
weaker parts by^ the strength of the whole and utilising tbe strong 
for its own porifioaticm. Yon have the glory of being tbe pioneers 
in tbe field, 1 trust you will allow ns to share with you tbs glory 
of extending tbe work further afield and making it tbe greatest 
fistionmising foree in our i^oient land. 
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Resohitbns. 

Oa the 2Bd and 3rd days solutions were dtsousBad aad passed. 
One resolation expressed thanks to the EdoeatioD Minister for 
briDgiog the Eeforia Bill at^ alio opined lhat suffix 

cient safegaards iboold be provided id it for tbe ad^uate reposes- 
tation of the Non-hrahmin oommuaities in the rarious bodies. 

Anotber moved by Mr* li, K» TuIilrBiii (Madura) urged that 
the Director of Industries should be an official pOBsassing teoh- 
nical qualifications and preferably an Indian* One of the delegates 
(Mr. Eambadra Udayar) desired to insert tbe word noa-brahmin 
before Indian * but this was objeeted to by Sir P. T. Chatty and 
others and the amendment l^ing withdrawn the resolution was 
passed. 

The fourth rosolutfon ran—” Whereas the relations hetwean 
Labour and Capital at present very unsatisfactory, this Confeder- 
atfon is of ornnton that tbe foreshadowed legislation od industrial 
couoiiistion and workmen’s compensation be proceeded with without 
any avoidaUe delay.” 

Resolutions were also passed in favour 0 ! a permanent settle* 
ment of land revenue and also protesting against tbe enbaneemeut 
of land tax by I8| and 25 per cent in the Targore District In eon* 
travention of the rescriotioD of the L^sladve Council. 

The next resolution that was moved by Mr. O. Thanikacfaalam 
Chetfaar ran as follows 

*' This ConfederatfoD is of opinfou that in view of tbe geserd 
that has attended the Reforms Aet so far, and tbe growing 
aspirations of the people, tbe time bM come for tbe transfer, io the 
Provisoes, of all subjects to tbe control of Ministers responsible to 
the Legislature. 

''This Confederation is of opinion that a majority of tbe depart' 
meots in tbe Gtovemment of India ought to be transferred to the 
control of Ministers to be created responsible to tbe Legislature aod 
urges that this be done before the oezt general election.” 

Seconded by Mr. A. Ramasami Mudalier it was adopted. 

The following resolutions were also adopted.— 

” This ConfederaticHi is of opinion that mor^ earnest endeavonrs 
should be made to settle the claims of the Indians in Kenya and 
other parts of Africa and in Fiji and other Overseas Colonies on a 
basis consistent with equity and equality of citizenship, since their 
remaining unsettled is calculated to disturb the relations between 
,, Government and the people in India. This Confederation 
farther protests against the policy of expatriating Indians from 
South Africa, which is being carried on under false prateqces, ’ 
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*' This Coniederatlon is of opioion Qiat the Governniepfe be »- 
qtieated to from a oommittee at once to eoaaider the lormatioo of a 
Tamil TJnirerai^ in the nearest futnre.” 

“ This Confederation is of opinion that the Government of India 
should be requested to treat any vernacular as sufficient for the !> f ’'f- 
S. EzaminaMon in pl«M» of dassioal languages.” 

” This Confederation is of opinion that all public institution" 
snch as templesi tank's, schools, etc., be open to all Hindus alike.” 

Fbesidbnt’s Conoluding RsMaBES. 

# 

Mr, Lathe iu bringing the proceeding to a close said that be 
tras told bf a responsible Brahmin friend that his community would 
work against the attempts of Non brahmins to attain respousible 
Bell-government. The Non-brahmins ^ere eongratulated by all- 
people except perhaps by Brahmins ot the type of Mr. Sastri. As for 
the resignation of the Ministers he said that the Ministers never cared 
lor their jobs for they could live for a long number of years by them¬ 
selves without caring for their salaries. People said that Co-opera¬ 
tion had failed. He asked which Co-operation it was that failed. 
If the NoD-brabnun community really went along the path which 
they bad chosen and if they co-op^ated with the Governmeut it 
meant the co-operation of the masses of the country. 


•V O 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Mahrastra Non-Brahmin-Conference 

SATABA-ierS DECEMBER ISSS. 

The followrog are extracts from dte PresuientiBl Address 
of Mr. O. T^ikachella Chettiar at the Maharashtra ftovincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference which met at Satara on December 
16th 1922. 

‘The question majr ba asked what part the Non-Brahmin party 
played in the troublous days which loilowed the N. C, O. propt^anda 
of Mr. Gandhi. Though Mr. Montegu was unwilting to recognize 
the claims of oon-brahmias iu Sooth India for communal, raprased' 
tations, the Joint Pariiamentary Committee recognised the necessi^ 
for it bu^ at an ungomMed moment, at the ounniiig suggestion of our 
brahmin friends, left the determination of the proportion of seats to 
be reseryod to non-brahmins by arbitratioDi if necessary, in India. 
We know what unjust awar-i Lord Meston passed as such arbitrator, 
and bow, out of the 65 seats thrown open to the uon-moslem 
elMtorate by eieotion, only 28 seats ware reserved for noa-brahmins, 
though our brahmin friends were prepared to concede before arbi¬ 
tration as many as 33 seats* Thereupon the noo-brahmins of South 
India went to the elections, determined by their own efforts unaided 
by any raserratioo, to capture the largest number of seats which was 
their due by virtue of their strength in numbers and the amonot of 
tax they paid. The sense of iioustica done by Lord Mas ton’s award 
acted as a spur to their efforts and really helped to stir up the placid 
oontentmaut of the non-brahmin masses more than the reforms, 
granted to them. The result of their efforts was that ia spite of 
the activities of the non-«>-opeatorB to dissuade voters from going 
to the polls sometimes attended with violence, noa-brahmins were 
ratorned io large numbers making the authorities realise that they 
were a power to be reckoned with. H. E. U)rd WilliMdoib whatever 
his previous views about the claims of the non-brahniins for separate 
representation or about proportion of seats to be reserved for them, 
true to the traditions of British Parliament and English constitution 
mider which be was trained, sent for the leader of the victorious non- 



iteiiDch non brahmin Ministers. His Lordship’s deolaion in accepting 
63 
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the advice tendered to him and the wisdom of the ohoioe have 
more than jostiSad themselves fofj while io other provinces whatever 
headway N. G. O. may have tha Council fully approved of 

stern measures in our owrt province intended to put down N. C. 0. 
and attempt at paralysing Ooverniuent and to defy law and duly- 
coQBfcitoeed aubbrarky. Every bye-eleotioo which ttwk place sidm 
the formation of the Council has added to the strength of the non- 
brahmins. While 6 hye-eleotions took place, all the members 
returned were QaD-brahmrQ8,‘4 of them being in respect of seats 
previously held by our brahauu l^etfaren. 

With the allurements of a prospective Swaraj Government 
under which there would be no tax to pay, with the connivance, if 
not active encouragement, of several officials of alt ranks from village 
officers upwards who were mostly brahmins, who were mortified at 
the success of the non-brahmins at the elections, and their efforts to 
procure a more even distribution of official loaves and fishes and 
official patronage, there were indications of an organized effort to 
refuse to p»y tax or obey the law. Government conceived measures 
to deal effeoiively with’ such defiance of the law and weapons calcu¬ 
lated to deal with the situation were forged at the Legislative anvil 
with the whole-hearted snpport of the uoa-brahmin parly against the 
untied protests oj.pur brahmin friends calling themselves Moderates. 

Non-Brahmins and . Public Sbevio^ 

As you are aware, in spite of the large numbers of the non- 
brabmins in the' Presidency, in spite of there being no dearth of 
qualified man amongst them, hitherto a large proportion of the ap¬ 
pointments in the several depaitments of the public services, high and 
low, were monopolised by members of one community alone however 
small their numerical strength or tax paying qualification. Like the 
iion-brahmins of our Presidency, the non-brahmins of your province' 
and the liOn-brahmins of the neighbouring Native State of Mysbw' 
are in a aimlar down-trodden condition. The existence of this state 
of fcff>»lr8 was admitted by Governmeht in a Government Order 
issued in Angust 1918 which opens with the words **as there is at 
present a large preponderance of the brahmin community in the 
public Service, it is the desire of the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja that 'all other communities should he represented 
therein.’' It was theiein stated that the Government deemed it 
necessary then to review the whole position from a comprehensive 
standpoint and enunciate a policy for futnre guidance. By the said 
C^veroment order Government appointed a Committee representa¬ 
tive of all the principal eoromonities to investigate and report 
on the question to enable Government to carry out their 
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loteptions ay ftforesaid. The Committee was presided over by Sir 
Leslie Miller, formerly puisne Judge of the Madras High Court, bat 
wbo^ after retirement from British eervice was appointed Chief 
Justice of Mysore, That Committee made the necessary inquiry 
and submitted its report upon which Government passed orders iu 
May 1921. The Mysore Government expreirod it as Its opinion 
that the proportion oi members of backward classes in all head* 
quarters and District offices of ail departesente should be gradually 
raised to 50% ol total strei^tb (exclusive* of thow in Inferior services) 
within a space of 7 years. They defined Backward Commauities aa 
including ^1 communttias other than Brabmios who are not adequ* 
ately represented in the public service. In order to seouro the 
result intended by Government thpy made it a standing order that 
every agency authorised to make appointments to the public service 
sbonld give preference te candidates of backward communis in 
making initial appointments so long as the applicants possessed the 
presmibed minimum qualifications. 

*Tbe Committee In their report after setting out figures stated 
that there was room lor a considerable diminution in the ropresenta* 
lion of the Brahmin immunity in the Public Services, 

* Who could say that the description given in the Miller Conimi> 
ttee’s report is not true 1 It is as much true of Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies as it is of the Mysore State. Following the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Miller Committ^, resolutions were moved in our 
Provincial Council recommending to Government the adoption of 
the instructions issued by tbe Mysore Government; Govcrnmetit 
accepted the resolution with certain modifications. 

‘The rasolation as modified and accepted by Government reads 
M follows—"This Council makes a raoommendatiou to the Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that with a view to Iniwasing tbe proportion of 
«««♦« hold by lion-brabmio communities the principles prescribed 

ta S^dio, Ori.r No 126 (2) 

once extended to all departments of Government, end be made 
™“i«bl6 not oolj totb. ptiMipaUppoiDtioeott bul to oi oil 
ond that Governments sbonld issue orders accordingly and 
.hair bob* ool^. ood tb.l to tbl. ood boll poorly 
liiiist d” ** ,, modo oboold bo oubinitted by tbe 

returns flhowig return should be made available 

S;“«hwi,r(S>»od^^ I"**”"*daodt'dtth 

to monbors ^ j .g, o, on 16-9-21 oolllng lor a rotorn 

resolution govern newly appointed in the permanent 

,t„”“trot d,tlS%Jrl» tbo .0 .odor 

lervioe of Go'ern ^Tynjerous. complaints were received from all 

pMtsS thf PTOTiwe taking adwtafie the cyprwjottg 
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* oewly and pertnaoent’ocouring in the G. 0,, inany subterfuges were / 
resorted to, to evade compliance with' the spirit of the order by 
beads of departments who are either Brahmins or under Brahmin 
iofloance. To render difficult the violation of the resolution aecepted 
by Government further resolutions wore tabled for the substitution 
of return showing not merely sp(K>tntmeota made newly to perma 
pent posts bat a return of ifU appointments, whether permanent, 
temporary or acting, whether the officers appointed were appointed 
for the first time or promoteH from subordinate grades. This resolu-, 
tion was however not reached and the session ■terminated, but before 
the next term began Government issued a G. O. dated IStb August 
1923 recognising the existence of the dissatisfaction regarding the 
inad^uate nature oi the returns called for by the 6. Q. of 16th 
September 1921 and recognising the necessity for * tiie amplification 
of the return, that is, to show the progress made in the matter pf tbe 
carrying out of the policy in the matter oi representation of the 
various communities in the public servioe which is expies^d in the 
Board’s Standing Order viz; that endeavours should always be made 
to divide the principal appointments in enoh district amongst 
several oastesi and Government agreed that in order to give effect to 
this policy, other things being equal, the prinoiples embodied in the 
Board’s Standing Older should be given effect to, both at the time 
of initial reernitmoot and at every point at which men are promoted 
wholly by selection and not by seniority. To secure satisfactory 
information as to the repre^ntation oi the various commuoities in 
the diffarent branches of public service, Govornment directed a return 
to be made out once a year showing the extent to which each of the 
six main sub-divisions of the oommunltias is represented in ea(^ 
department. The return will be confined to non-gazetted officers 
divided into two sections, one for officers drawing Ea. 100 and over 
and the other for officers drawing from Rs. 36 to 100, As regards 
officers in the gazetted services, Government accepted the suggestion 
contained in another retolution moved in the Council to the effect 
that a column indicatiog the comsmnity to which each officer 
belonged sbouid be addad to tbe Quarterly Civil List, 

It will thus be.seen wbat struggles had to be made to get 
Government to recognise the need for securing larger representetioo 
of Non-Brahmins in public service but tbe difficulty still lay in getting 
TOmpiiance with The order of Govemmant, for beads of Deparfcmenta 
If they are not-Brahmins themselves are much under tbe inflnence 
of their BrehmiD ^reonal assistants or head clerks. As tbe Miller 
Committee appointed by the Mysore Government observed, it cannot 
be Ignored that an officer in the exercise of the duty of luakinp ep- 

poiptments and promptione finde it ewier to eee tbe virtues ot bis 
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^own eomainflK-y than those of others. The remark applies with 
eqnsl force o'ot merely to’thow who make tb© appointmonta but 
wbo gtMS advice :-for making of the appointraeuts aod promotiona. 


Resolutions. 

The Coufcreuce was. continued lor the next two days when reso' 
luUoDS wwe passed of which tiie following are important:— 
(i) Assertinf that Jfhe Conference dissociate!! entirely with the 
non-co-operation movemoit as it iwaus dettimental to the country's 
real interest, (2) recommending themse of band or mediine-made 
sv-adeshi goods, (3) recognising the right of the depress&i classes 
to' admittance to all public places on a footing of eqtudity with 
other communities and requesting the Government to tijdrold 
their right, (4) urging on the Government the necessity of adequate 
representation of the depressed classes on all elective inxlies and 
calling upon their class to capture as many such seats for themselves 
every where as possible, (5) offering their entire support to the 
Priests Emolument Bill now before the Council of State, (o) The 
Conference recorded its most emphatic protest against the Bombay 
Primary Edncaticn A^ in so fax as it left the introduetton of com¬ 
pulsion to the option of local bodies and made no statutory pro* 
vision for its introduction within a definite pericKl. 

The Social Conference, 

H. H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur presided O'ifer the Non- 
Brabmiu Social Conference held in the same c^uection. Indicating 
the iin^ on which reform.- should piogr^, the Maharaja 

said : “Al castes and cre«is should be given opportunity of rising 
higher and higher, recognising the defect of toe past culture and 
adapting it to the present age." 

• ^he Khatri-Jagsulgurn. who was appointed at the instance of 
the late Maharaja of Kolhapur and who officiated at the installation 
of the present Maharaja was given seats of honour at these con¬ 
ferences and was takmi out in procession through the streets of 
Satara and given ceremonisd homage the Non-Brahmins. 



